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PREFACE. 


At  a  time  when  the  accnmolated  mass  of  knowledge  is  great, 
beyond  the  human  capacity,  service  is  done  to  science,  by  clear  ar- 
rangement and  derices  addressed  to  the  eye.  If  the  faculties  are  en* 
abled  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  firame-work  of  an  important  subject, 
fbtiire  facts  will  natarally  find  and  keep  their  own  place  in  the 
mind,  and  the  whole  subject  rest  there  in  philosophical  order. 
Not  only  is  this  important,  as  respects  the  particidar  study  thus  ac- 
qniied;  but  as  regards  intellectual  habits  and  general  improTement. 
、 To  accomplish  these  ends,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  die  Uni- 
ted States,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  present  work.  Its 
plan  is  chronographically  exhibited  in  front  of  the  title  page.  The 
maps,  included  between  the  periods  of  the  work,  coincide  in  time 
with  the  branches  of  the  subject  ；  and  the  sketches  on  the  maps 
picture  die  events  there  expressed  in  words. 

But  most  minds  find  it  difficult  to  remember  dates,  though  ever  so 
well  arranged  ；  and  hence  experienced  educationists  recommend  that 
the  memory  should  not  in  this  respect  be  oyertaxed  ；  but  that  dates 
should  rather  be  kept  at  hand  in  books,  to  be  consulted  as  occasion 
requires.  Hence,  the  importance  of  arrangements  in  printed  works, 
by  which  dates  may  stand  prominent,  and  be  easily  found.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  chronological  'table,  and  along  the  margin  of  this 
work,  may  satisfy  the  observer  that  this  task  has  been  executed 
with  faithfulness. 

Every  student  or  reader  of  history  should  begin  with  that  of  his 
own  country  ；  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  on  some  ac- 
counts, a  more  safe  and  profitable  study  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

When  the  course  of  events  is  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
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general  information,  the  natural  order  of  the  thoughts  must  be  regard 
ed,  if  we  expect  that  memory  will  treasure  up  the  objects  of  attention 
Each  individual  is  to  himself  the  centre  of  his  own  world  ；  and  tho 
more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowledge  with  himself,  the  better 
will  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more  effectually  can  it  be  rendered, 
in  after-life,  subservient  to  his  purposes.  Hence,  in  geography,  he 
should  begin  with  his  own  town,  and  pass  from  thence  to  his  country, 
and  the  world  at  large  ；  in  history,  with  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom, 
and  the  record  of  the  family  Bible.  With  its  dates  the  mother  might 
easily  connect  and  teach  to  her  child  some  of  the  epochas  of  his  coun- 
try. Your  grandfather  or  your  father,  she  might  say,  was  born  so 
much  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  independence ~ your  own 
birth  was  during  the  administration  of  such  a  president.  This  would 
constitute  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  chronolo- 
gy; and,  if  well  laid,  it  would  be  as  enduring  as  the  mind.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  incidentally,  if  not  systematically,  done  in  every 
family.  At  the  period  of  receiving  school  education,  the  pupil 
having  leamed  the  epochas  of  his  family,  wants  those  of  his  country  ； 
and  these  should  in  like  maimer,  be  connected  with  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  cotemporary  nations. 

History  and  geography  mutually  aid  each  other  ；  and  the  student 
will  naturally  be  earlier  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  his  own  coun- 
try, than  with  those  of  any  other  ；  and  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
pursued,  as  here  laid  down,  will  give  a  knowledge  of  our  geogra- 
phy in  its  various  stages  of  progression. 

An  attention  to  the  events  of  American  history,  in  connection  with 
geography,  not  only  makes  each  better  understood,  and  by  association 
better  remembered;  but  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  an  improve- 
ment in  our  national  literature,  and  thus  aid  the  growth  of  wholesome 
national  feeling.  From  foreign  novels  and  poems,  the  American 
too  often  locates  the  imaged  excellence,  which  warms  his  heart,  in  the 
old  world.  But  if  our  youth  learn  to  connect  the  mental  sublime  of 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  with  the  natural  grandeur  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  some  among  them,  will,  in  future  life,  be  moved  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  our  literature,  by  filling  up  the  chasms  of  truth 
with  new  discoveries,  or  with  the  glowing  tracery  of  imagination. 
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History,  it  n  said,  is  the  school  of  politics.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  mere  knowledge  of  events,  in  which  the  student  sees  little  con- 
nection, which  lays  a  foundation  for  his  political  knowledge.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  led  to  perceive  how  one  state  of  thingjs,  operating 
on  human  passions,  leads  to  another,  that  he  is  prepared,  when  he 
comes  into  life,  to  look  over  the  moving  scene  of  the  world ~ predict 
the  changes  which  are  to  succeed ~ and  should  his  be  the  band  of 
power,  to  reach  it  forth  to  accelerate  or  stop  the  springs  of  change, 
as  he  finds  their  tendency  to  be  good  or  evil.  There  is  no  history 
like  that  of  America  for  producing  this  effect  ；  and  the  young  poli- 
tician of  other  coontries,  might  begin  with  this,  as  the  most  easily 
compiehensible  subject  in  the  whole  field,  and  that,  in  which 
effects,  may  with  most  certainty,  be  traced  to  their  proper  causes. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the  study  of  history,  is  improve- 
ment in  individual  and  national  virtue.  In  this  lespect,  we  come 
boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  tbe  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power  and  splendor 
to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youth  with  desires  for  adventitious 
distinction.  Here  axe  no  examples  of  profligate  females,  where  the 
trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility  give  to  vice  an  elegant  costume  ； 
or,  as  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  where  beauty  and  misfortune  make 
sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved.  Here  are  no  demoralizing  ex- 
amples of  bold  and  criminal  ambition,  which  have  "  waded  through 
Uood  to  empire."  The  only  desire  of  greatness,  which  our  children 
can  draw  from  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

It  is  not  in  the  formal  lesson  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  suspect- 
ed, that  she  is  fixing  her  healing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth.  When 
hia  indignation  rises  against  the  oppressor » when  his  heart  glows  with 
the  admiration  of  suffering  virtue 一 it  is  then  that  he  resolves  never 
to  be  an  oppressor  himself  ；  and  he  half  wishes  to  suffer,  that  he  too 
may  be  Tirtuous.  No  country,  ancient  or  modern,  affords  examples 
more  fitted  to  raise  these  ennobling  emotions,  than  America  in  her 
euly  settlement,  and  at  the  period  of  her  revolution. 

And  may  not  these  generous  feelings  of  virtue  arise,  as  well  re- 
ipecting  nations  as  individuals  ；  and  the  resolution  which  the  youth 
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makes,  with  legaid  to  himself^  be  made  also  with  respect  to  hiB  coun- 
tiy,  go  &r  as  his  own  ftauxe  influence  may  extend?  Would  the  teach- 
er excite  these  emotions,  in  his  pupil,  let  him  put  into  his  hands  the 
history  of  America's  struggle  for  her  independence.  Thougfa, 
doubtless,  there  were  bad  men  in  America,  and  those  of  great  yirtue- 
in  England,  yet,  as  natidns,  how  great  is  the  disparity  in  the  characters 
delineated.  England,  seeking  to  make  a  filial  child  a  slave,  reftwes  to 
listen  to  her  duteous  pleadings.  She  deigns  not  even  the  privileges  of 
dvilized  warfare  ；  but  sends  forth  the  brand,  which  lights  the  midnight 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  family,  and  the  tomahawk,  which 
cleaves  the  head  of  the  infant,in  the  presence  of  the  mother*  Eng- 
land also  descends  to  bribe,  to  flatter,  to  bow  dissension,  to  porchase 
treason,  and  to  counterfeit  money.  France,  unlike  her  La  Fayette, 
declared  for  America  in  BUCcesB,  not  in  misfortune  ；  and  if  at  length 
she  fought  her  battles,  it  was,  that  she  feared  and  hated  her  enemy. 
Coold  die  policy  of  France  have  prevailed,  America  would  have 
found  in  her  embrace  of  friendship,  the  pressure  of  death.  In  com- 
pariBon  with  these  old  and  wUy  nations,  the  character  of  America  is 
that  of  youthful  simplicity,  of  maiden  purity  ；  and  her  future  states- 
men mil  say,  as  he  reads  the  story,  my  country  was  the  moat  virtu- 
ous among  the  nations  :  this  is  her  pride ~ not  the  extent  of  her  do- 
mains, or  the  wealth  of  her  rerenue.  This  is  the  source  of  that 
greatness,  which  it  becomes  her  sons  to  preserve  ；  and  when  man- 
hood shall  have  placed  me  among  her  guardians,  I  will  watch  that 
purity  with  jealous  tenderness  ；  and  sooner  part  with  existence, 
tban  be  made  the  instrument  of  her  degradation. 

Hartford,  May  20th  1842. 
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Plthoutb,  Massachusetts,  Comnscti- 
cuT,  AND  New  Hatbn,  .  60 

"  IndianB  make  war  on  the  Dutch,  ,  .  67 
" Battle  of  StricklaiMrB  Plain,  .  68 

1644.  Roger  Williams  obtains  a  charter  for  the 

Rhode  lakuod  and  Proridence  plantations,  75 

1645.  Claybome  ocoaaionB  an  insurreotion  in  Maiy- 

land,  64 

"     Peace  establiflhed  between  the  Dutch  and 
Algonqoins,  through  the  mediation  of  the 

Mohawks,  68 

"    Superstition   respecting  witchcraft  com- 
mences,  09 

1646.  John  Elliot  teaches  the  IndianB  at  Nonan- 

torn,     .   78 

1 640.  A  part  of  Virginia  granted  to  Lord  Culpepper, 

and  others,  6d 

"    Indian  massacres  at  St  Louis,  and  St.  Ig- 

natiua,  91 

1661.  Natigation  act  oppresses  the  colonies,      •  61 
"     The  general  eonit  at  Hartford  pass  excellent 

laws  respecting  commoD  schools,  •  loi 

1661.  Civil  war  in  Maiyland,  and  sulyvemoil  of  the 

pioprietaiy  goyemment,        •  .65 
"     The  PoritaiiB  penseeate  the  Quakers,       •  89 
1667.  Elliot  tianslates  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 

1669.  Winthrop  obtains  a  liberal  charter  for  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haren,      •      •      .  77 

1663.  Carolin&  granted  to  Loxd  darendon  and 

others,  .  94 

1664,  Dutch  conquer  the  Swedes  on  the  Delawuei  68 
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to  the  Didw  aT  Tork.  He 
»Del  NiehoLt,  who  takes  New 

iriiieh  18  named  New  Tttik,  .  69 
snnledtoBexiDaleyaiidCirteiet,  73 

1666.  Lake  Superior  diaoorexed  by  Father  Al- 

louez,    •  91 

1667.  The  patent  of  Carolina  extended  to  the  86©,  94 

1668.  St  Mary's  founded,  alao  a  minion  at  Green 

Bay,  .  09 

16)3,  The  Missiaaippi  diflcovered  by  Muquette,  •  92 
1670.  An  attempt  to  introduce  Mr.  Locke's  conflti- 

tatioiif  95 

1676-76.  KingPhmp'swu,      ....  79 

"     Three  of  the  Regicides  eome  to  America,    •  83 

1675.  John  Washiagton  prorokes  the  Indians  to 

war,  62 

1676.  New  Jeney  divided  into  East  and  West 

Jewey,   74 

"     Bacon^s  lebellion,   63 

1677.  Yirginia  obtainB  a  new  charter,              .  64 
"     Maasachnsetto  purchases  MainOy  83 

1678.  Andro88  usurps  the  goTemment  of  the  Jdr- 

MjTB,  74 

1679.  New  Hampshire  becomes  a  royal  proTi&ce,  •  83 
"     Randolph  sent  as  inspector  oi  costams  in 

NewEn^and,  84 

1680.  Charleston  (S.  C.,)  founded,  .  96 

1681.  Penn  receives  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of 

PeniLBylTaiua,  71 

snn  reclaims  the  Jerseys  for  the  proprietois, 

1682.  He  receives  a  grant  of  the  territories,       •  71 


He  arrires  in  America,  .  .  .71 
Philadelphia  founded,  .  72 

East  Jersey  purchaaed  by  the  Quaken,  and 

managed  by  Penn,  74 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  annolled,  •  84 
1684.  La  Salle  Tiaits  and  names  Loauiana,       •  93 


1680.  Six  £.  Andios    made  govemor-genenl. 

Tyraimises  ofet  New  England,  •  84 

1687.  Andros  attempts  to  depriye  Connectieat  of 

her  charter,  85 

1088.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  the  jmia- 

dietion  of  Andioe,  86 

"     Eni^iah  retolntioiif  85 


Wmiam's  ww,                          .  06 
and  Randdph  impriionad,    •      •  86 
and  Rhode  Island  resume  their 
  86 
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1689.  The  goremment  of  New  Toik  Mixed  bj 

Jacob  Leialer,  8*3 

1600.  Groremor  FroBtenae  sends  three  parties 

against  the  EngliBh  settlements  which  de- 
stroy Schenectady,  (N.  Y")  Salmon  Falls, 
(N.  H.,)  and  Caaco,  (Maine,)  •  .  97 

•  Sir  William  Phippe'  ansaccessful  invasion  of 

Canada,  98 

*  French  Protestants  settle  in  Virginia  and 

Carolina,  96 

1601.  Slonghter  goremor  of  New  York.  Leialer 

executed,  88 


16M. 


169d. 


MA88ACHa8ETT8  OBTAIRB  ▲  ！ TBW  CHABTBR 
WITH  EXrnfDED  LIMITS,  BUT  RB8TRICTKD 
PBIYILEOB8,  99 

Delasion  respecting  witchcraft  prerails  in 

Salem,  99 

Penn  deprived  of  the  goyenunent  of  Penn- 

sylvania  for  two  yean,   .  108 
The  Jerseys  united  and  joined  to  New- 
York,   107 

1693.  Mr.  Locke's  constitution  abrogated,  95 
Governor  Fletcher  introduces  episcopacy 

into  New  York,  106 

1695.  Rice  brought  into  Carolina  from  Africa,  109 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick  terminates  King  Wil- 
liam's war,  103 

1698.  Piracies  of  Kid,  106 


1699.  Pensacola  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  .      .  US 


1701.  Penn  grants  a  new  and  liberal  charter  to 

Pennsylvania,   108 

1703.  England  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  103 

'     In  America,  Queen  Anne's  war,  103 

'     Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina  makes 

an  unsuccessfol  attempt  on  St  Augustine,  1 09 

'     Mobile  founded  by  d'IberYille,  with  a  colo- 
ny of  Canadian  French,  .  112 

【     Controversies  in  Massachusetts  between 

the  governor  and  the  assembly,  .  114 

1703.  Apinlachian  Indisuis  are  subdued,     •      .  110 
'     The  territories  separate  from  PennBylyania, 

and  are  called  Delaware,  .  108 

1704.  Deerfield  destroyed,  .  103 
1706.  Episcopacy  introduced  into  Connecticat,   •  103 
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5 
s 

CO 


*。,  1706,  French  and  Spaniards  mvade  Carolina,  •  lio 
•  1707.  A  French  colony  settle  at  Detroit,    •  ,113 

1708.  Saybrook  Platform,                           .  io3 

1710.  German  palatmes  settle  in  the  colonies,    •  104 

1712.  Indian  war  in  North  Carolina.  The  Tns- 
carona  defeated  ；  unite  with  the  Iroquois,  110 

1713.  Fortresses  of  Crown  Point  and  Niagara 
built  by  the  French,      •      •      •      •  113 

"     Peace  of  Utrecht  doses  Queen  Anne's  war,  104 


1715.  Indian  war  in  South  Carolina.  The  Ya- 

massees  expelled  ；  settle  in  Florida,      .  ill 

1716.  Natchez  founded,   112 

1717-20.  Father  Ralle's  war,     •      •      •      •  105 

1718.  New  Orleans  founded,  '  •  •  •  .  112 
1719-80.  Carolina  revolts,  and  a  royal  goyenunent 

is  established,         .  ,  .111 

" Irish  emigranto  settle  at  Londondeny,  (N.H.)  116 

1723.  First  settlement  made  in  Vermont,    •      .  116 


1780.  North  and  South  Carolina  erected  into  sepa- 

rate  gorenunents,        •  .119 

1732.  Company  formed  in  England  for  the  aettle- 

ment  of  Georgia,  no 


重 733. 


1733.  FiBST  raTTLEMKNT  0,  GCOROIA  BIADl  BY 

OOLITHORPE,  117 

1736.  Scotch  and  Gennans  settle  in  Geoigta,    •  118 

1738.  InAirrection  of  the  blacks  in  Caroliiia,  .  118 
1740,  Oglethorpe  invades  Florida,  and  makes  an 

unsnccessfol  attempt  on  St.  Augustine,  •  118 
1740.  The  Moravians  settle  in  Pennsylyania,     .  143 
1742.  A  Spanish  fleet  invades  Georgia,  but  re- 
tires with  loss,   118 

1744.  War  between  England  and  France,  •      •  121 

"     Old  French  war,   121 

1746.  The  colonists  under  Colonel  Peppeiell  take 
Louiaburg  and  Cape  Breton  from  the 

French,   192 

1748.  Peace  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 

pelle,     .   123 

1750.  Conflicting  claims  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish.  Ohio  company  123 

1768.  Washington  sent  by  Dinwiddie  as  an  envoy 

to  the  French,  125 

1764.  The  French  erect  Fort  da  Qaesne.  Wash- 
ington defeats  a  French  party  headed  by 
de  JTomonTiUe,  .  .  137 
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^  1754. 


1766. 


A.D. 


WashiBgUm  oapitulatefl  at  Fort  Neeenity, 
DelefBtoi  from  seren  prorinoes  meet  " 
Albany*  Thaj  propose  a  plan  of  union  for 
Hm  oolonies  which  it  r^ted  by  GoDn.,  138 
July,  Bnddoek'8  defeat,   •      •      •      •  130 
War  with  the  Cherokees,        •      •      •  131 
The  Fxench,  under  IMeskan,  toUJly  de- 
feated at  Lake  George,  -  139 

1766.  Formal  deohuwtioa  of  war  between  France 
andEnglfind,        •      •      •      •      •  139 

1767.  The  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry,     •  134 
1758.  July  6,  Louisburg  taken  by  the  English  un- 
der General  Amherst,    .  136 

July  5,  Abercrombie  repulsed  at  Ticaade- 

roga,  and  death  of  Lord  Howe,      •      •  138 
Aug.  27,  Fort  Frontenac  taken  by  Colonel 

Bndstreet,  136 

Nor.  25,  Fort  Ihupiesne  taken  by  the 

EngliBh,  137 

Sept.  13,  Wolfe  wins  the  battle  cm  the 
Heights  of  Aboraham,  and  loses  his  life,  •  140 

1760.  Sept  8,  Canada  surrenders  to  Great  Britain,  141 
"     Massachusetts  opposes  the  iBsaing  of  writs 

of  aflsistance,  147 

1761.  Cherokees  subdued,  143 


rm 


1769 


lT6g. 


1763.  The  peace  or  Paris,  •  144 
" Fontiac's  war,  •      •      •                  .  142 

1764.  Duties  laid  on  sugar,  molasses,  &c.  violeat- 

ly  opposed  in  the  colonies,     .  .  148 

1765.  Parliament  passes  the  stamp  act,  .  149 
"  May  39,  Patrick  Henry's  five  reaolutioos,  •  150 
"     October,  First  continental  congress  meet  at 

New  York,   151 

1766.  Stamp  act  repealed  ；  but  parliament  clums 

a  right  to  bind  the  colonies,    •      •      •  163 

1767.  Duties  laid  on  tea,  painter's  colors,  &c.    •  164 

1768.  Non-importation  agreements  exteiurively 

adopted,   154 

"     Sept.  as,  A  eonrention  held  at  Boston,     •  156 

"  Sept.  38,  British  troops  stationed  at  Boston,  155 
1770.  Maioh  5,  Afiray  with  British  troops  at 

Boston   156 

"    Parliament  remores  duties  before  imposed, 

except  those  on  tea,  -  156 

" War  between  the  Senecas  and  Cherokees,  277 1 
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^  1773.  Anempto  of  the  Bntiahto  import  toa  into 
the  cdoDiM  ；  the  cai^oea  of  tiiree  ships 
are  thrown  OTezbo»rd  at  Boston,  •  •  15 
IT74.  Partiament  shuta  tha  pon  of  Boaton,  ，  .  15 
"  Sept  4,  A  eoDgreaa  usemble  at  Philadel- 
pbia.  Thoy  promulcat^  "The  BiU  of 
Rightoi"  and  petilioa  tha  kiog,  •  151 

1776.  April  18,  TU  war  cmmencM.— Battle  of 

Lezington,  I6i 

*    May  10,  Tioondaroga  tnai  Qrown  Point 

taken  by  the  Americaas,  »  ,16' 

f  CoDgreas  again  meet  at  Philadelphu,  •  16' 
I     Royal  goTenuneats  laid  aside  ia  the  loutfa- 

era  colonies,  16^ 

'     Laige  reinfoieements  of  Briibh  troops  ar- 

rire  in  Boetoiit  16( 

'     June  16,  WaBhington  mado  coquDaoder-ui- 

chief,  , 

June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  •  166 

'     Dr.  Fnaklin  the  fint  pcilmaster-^enl,  171 
Nov.  13,  AxBoId  appears  before  QneboQ,  bat 

is  forced  to  retire,        •  •  .172 

Deo.  31,  AmeriMUM  defealod  at  Quebec, 

and  Montgomery  killed,        •  .173 
The  Delaware  Indians  determins  to  reoeire 
the  gospel  from  tke  MoiaTius,  •  973 

1776.  Jan.  1，  Nodolk,  Yirgiiiis,  buni^d  1^  the 

wyalirta,  m 

Biaicfa  17,  BritUh  eraenate  Boston,  •  •  176 
Jane,  Axnericaiuf  leare  Canada,  •  177 

June  98,  British  repulBed  at  Fort  Movltrie,  178 
Washington  fixes  his  head-auartera  at  New 


1777, 


1TT6. 

July  4,  The  DioLARATieii  ov  Indcpiv- 

DCNOE,  179 

Aug.  97,  Battle  of  Long  labod.  The 

Americana  defeated,      •      •      •      •  183 

Sept.  16,  British  enter  New  Toik,    •      •  185 

Oct.  98,  Sldnnish  at  White  Plains,  •  •  186 
Nov.  16,  Fort  WashiBgton  taken  by  the 

British,  187 

Washington  retreats  aoioss  New  Jersey,  •  187 

Dec*  96,  He  defeats  the  Britiah  at  Trenton,  189 

Jan.  3,  At  Princetoii,  .  190 

April  96,  Danbnry,  Connectient,  burned, 

and  stores  taken  by  the  British,     •      .  103 1 
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1777.  La  Fayette  espouses  the  American  oanae,  .  194 
"     July  5,  Americans  eracuate  Ticonderoga  ； 

July  7，  are  defeated  tt  Hnbbardtont  •  197 
" Aug.  8,  St.  Leger  inyeste  Fort  Stanwiz  ； 

Aug.  6，  General  Herkimer  is  defeated,  •  196 
"     Aug.  16,  Battle  of  BenningtOB,  •  198 

" Sept.  11,  Battle  of  Brandywine,  .  903 

" Sept.  19,  Battle  of  Stillwater,  .  200 

"  Sept.  S6,  British  enter  Philadelphia,  •  .  S05 
" Oct.  4,  Battle  of  Gennantown,  .  305 

" Oct.  7,  Battle  of  Saratoga,  .  200 

"  Oct.  17,  Bargoyne  surrenders  his  army,  •  SOI 
" Oct.  29,  BiitiBh  repulsed  at  Red  Bank,  •  206 
"     Nov.  16,  Americans  abandon  Mad  IsLand, 

and  on  the  18th  Fort  Mercer,             •  206 
"     Dec.  1 1,  Washington  retires  to  winter-quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge  907 

1778.  Intrigues  against  Waehkigton  by  Conway 

and  others,  208 

1777.  Vennont  declares  itself  independent,  •      •  257 

1778.  Feb.  6,  Treaty  of  alliance  with  France,    •  21 1 
"     Parliament  sends  three  commiBsionen  to 

bribe  and  eornipt  the  Americans,  •  .  213 
"  June  18,  British  eyaoiiate  Philadelphia,  •  213 
" June  38,  Battle  of  Monmonth,  •  .  S13 

"     A  French  fleet,  under  d'Estaing,  arrivea,  •  214 
"     Aug.  9,  SnlliTan  inyades  Rhode  Island.  Is 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  French  fleet— eTacuates 

the  Island,  S14 

" Dec.  99,  Savannah  taken  by  the  British,   .  217 

1779.  Sonbory  taken  by  the  British,  which  com- 

pletes the  subjugation  of  Georgia,  S17 

"     Port  Royal  nnmiccessftilly  attacked  by  the 

British,  217 

"     March  3,  Genera]  Prevost  surprises  the 

Americans,  under  Ashe,  at  Briar  Creek,  S19 

"  May  13,  Pxerost  attempts  to  take  Charles- 
ton,  219 

"     June  1，  Clinton  takes  Stony  and  Yerplank's 

Points,  820 

"  June  SO,  Indecisive  engagements  between 
the  annies  of  Lincoln  and  Prevost  at 
Stono  Ferry,  319 

"     July,  The  British  make  a  descent  upon 

Conneotient,   2S0 

"  J uly,  War  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 

West  Indies,  292 

"     July  d,  French  captare  Grenada,  •  223 
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1779.  July  15,  The  Americana,  under  Wayne, 

take  Stony  Point,  221 

"     Unauccessful  expedition  against  the  British 

at  Penobscot,  221 

"    Aug.  29,  Sullivan  defeats  the  Indians,  and 

deeolates  their  country,  •  •  •  •  229 
" Sept.  33,  Paul  Jones'  nayal  battle,  •  ,  235 
"     Oct.  9，  The  French  and  Americans  repolaed 

from  Savannah,  234 

"     Congress  beset  by  the  intrigaes  of  France 

and  Spain,     ••，...  227 

1780.  May  7,  Fort  Moultrie  sorrenden  to  the 

British,  329 

"     May  13,  Charleston suirenders  to  the  British,  330 

"     May  38,  Tarleton  suriurises  fiuford  at  Wac- 

saw,  230 

"     Clinton  establishes  a  royal  government  in 

South  Carolina,  230 

"  June  23,  Skirmish  at  Springfield,  N.  J.  be- 
tween Greene  aod  Knyphaueen,  .  S31 

"  Congress  sanctions  the  depireciation  of  pa- 
per currency,  231 

"     July  10,  A  Fzenoh  squadron,  under  the  Count 

de  Rochaiobeau,  arrives  at  Rhode  laland,  S33 

"     Aug.  6,  Sumpter  defeats  the  Bhtkh  at 

Hanging  Rock,  334 

"     Aug.  16,  Gates  defeated    by  Comwtllis 

near  Camden,  S.  C  235 

"     Aug.  18,  Taxleton  Borprises  and  defeats 

Sumpter  at  Fishing  Creek,     •      •      .  236 

"     Sept.  Arnold's  treason  discovered  at  West 

Point, .      着  338 

"     Oct.  2,  Andr^  executed  as  a  spy,  •  239 

"     Oct.  7,  Tories  defeated  at  King,8  Mountain, 

N.  C  340 

1781.  Revolt  of  the  Pennsylyania  troops,  ,  .  343 
"  Jan.  4,  Arnold  devastates  Virginia,  •  •  250 
"     Robert  Morris  made  treasurer.  Congress 

raise  money  by  borrowing  from  France 

and  Holland,  243 

"    Jan.  17,  Tarleton  defeated  by  Morgan  at 

Cowpens,  S.  C  344 

"     Comwallis  pursues  the  Americans  across 

the  Carolinas,  345 

" March  15,  Battle  of  Guilford  C.  H.  (Greene 

and  Comwallis,)  946 

"  Lafayette  opposes  the  British  in  Virginia,  .  351 
"     April  d5,  Americans  surprised  and  defeated 

at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  (Greene  and  Rawdon,)  947 
"     May  10,  Camden  eracuated  by  the  British,  S48 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABU. 

A.D.  Fife 
1781.  Forts  Wataon,  Georgetown,  and  Motte  ca- 
pitulate to  the  Americans,      .      ,      •  S4S 
"    June  5,  Augusta  taken  by  the  Americans,  248 
"    Aug.  4,  Execution  of  Colonel  Hayne,       •  249 
"     Aug.  93,  Comwallis  enters  Yorktown,  252 
"     Sept,  5，  Partial  action  between  the  English 
and  French  fleets  off  the  Capes  of  the 

Chesapeake,  S53 

"     Sept.  6,  Forts  Tmmball'and  Griswold  taken 

by  the  British,  and  New  London  burned,  254 
" Sept.  8,  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C. 

(Greene  and  Stuart,)     .  S50 
"     Oct.  6,  Yorktown  besieged,      .  .  255 

"     Oct.  19,  CornwaUis  surrenders  to  the  allies,  256 
1783.  April  19,  Treaty  with  the  states  of  Holland,  259 
"     NewbuTg  address  and  meeting  of  officers,  •  261 
；'    Inhuman  massacre  of  the  Indian  converts  of 

the  Moravian  brethren,  •      •      •      •  379 
"    Unsuccessfal  attempt  to  peraaade  Washing- 

ington  to  become  a  king,     .      ,      ,  361 

1783.  Jan.  20,  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  signed 

at  Venailles,   960 

" Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Russia  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  U.  S.  S63 
'*  Sept.  3,  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed,  •  260 
'  Nov.  3,  American  anny  disbanded,  •  •  263 
"  Nov.  25,  British  evacuate  New  York,  .  263 
*     Dec.  33,  Washington  resigns,    •            •  S63 

1784.  The  U.  States  are  encumbered  with  a  heavy 

debt,  which  occasions  great  distress,     •  364 

1786.  Delegates  from  five  of  the  middle  states 

meet  at  Annapolis  to  concert  measures  for 
amendiDg  the  government,     •  .  365 

1787.  Shays*  rebellion,  265 

'    A  convention  at  Philadelphia  frame  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  . 265 

1789.  Eleven  states  adopt  the  federal  constitation,  967 


1780. 

"    Thi  final  adoption  or  the  federal  coh- 

STITUTIONy  . 

"     April  30，  Washington's  first  inauguration,  • 

"    The  president  visits  New  England, . 

"     Nov.  North  Carolina  accedes  to  the  con- 

Btitution,  

1790.  Mr.  Hamilton's  system  for  funding  the 

national  debt  adopted,     ,      •      •  • 
"     May,  Rhode  Island  accedes  to  the  constitn- 
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1797.  March  4,  John  Adams  inaugurated,  •      •  288 
"     MiiBsioii  to  France,    •      .             .      •  ggg 

1798.  Congress  prepare  for  war  with  France,     •  289 
"     Feb.  10,  French  frigate,  rinsnrgente,  cap- 

  tured  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation, .  S89 

~ Sept.  30,  Treaty  with  France,         •      •  289 

1709.  Dec.  14,  Death  of  Washington,       •      •  290 

1800.  Seat  of  government  tranBferred  to  the  Dis- 

trict of  Columbia,        .  990 
"     Mississippi  aad  Indiana  erected  into  terri- 
  tories,   291 

1801.  March  4,  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  inaaguzatioii,  293 
" War  with  Tripoli,                              .  395 

1809.  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,     .  .  993 

"     Difficulty  with  the  Spanish  government 
respecting  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 

Orleans,   9Q3 


1§03. 

1803.  Thb  purchase  or  Lothsiana,    .      .      .  994 
"     United  States'  frigate  Philadelphia  cap- 
tured by  the  Tripolitans,  •      •  295 

1804.  Decatur  recaptures  and  burns  the  Phila- 

delphia at  Tripoli,         .  995 
"     Commodore  Prdble  bombards  Tripoli,      •  396 
2 鲁 
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A.D. 

1790,  Aug.  7,  Treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  • 
"     Dec.  6,  Kentucky  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent government,  

1791.  Duties  laid  od  distilled  spirits,  •  •  . 
"  General  Harmar  defeatoid  by  the  Indians,  • 
"     A  National  Bank  established,    •  . 

二  Vermont  admitted  to  the  Union,  • 

1793.  Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,  • 
"     A  mint  eatabliahed  by  congress, 

1793.  Waahington's  second  inauguration,  • 
**     April,  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  in- 

milto  the  American  goyernment, 
"     April  S2f  Washington  issues  a  proclamation 

of  neutrality,  281 

1794.  Insorreetion  in  PennBylvania  on  account  of 

  duties  on  distilled  spirits,      •      •      •  283 

' ~ General  Wayne  defeats  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  284 

1794.  Not.  19,  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 

concluded  with  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Jay,  285 
1796  Treaty  with  Algiers,  .      .  ♦      .  286 
" Oct.  27,  Treaty  with  Spain,      •      •  .286 
1796.  Tennessee  admitted  to  the  Union,     •      •  286 
'，     Waahington  publishes  his  "  Farewell  Ad- 
dress,"   OQf 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.  D.  Ptige 

1804.  Alexander  Hamilton  killed  in  a  duel  with 

Aaron  Burr,   296 

1805.  Jefferson's  aecond  inanguration,  •  297 
"     The  Americans,  under  Eaton,  aid  the  ex- 

bashaw  of  Tripoli.  They  take  Deroe.  .  296 

1806.  Great  Britain  searches  American  vessels, 

and  impresses  American  seamen,  •  •  398 
"  May,  The  BritiBh  blockade  the  French  coast,  298 
"     Not.  si,  French  decree  issued  at  Berlin; 

blaokading  the  BritiBh  isles,   •  •  898 

1807.  Aaron  Burr  tried  for  conspiracy  and  ac- 

quitted,  398 

"  J une  32,  Outrage  committed  upon  the  United 

States'  frigate  Chesapeake,    .  .  299 

"     Nov.  11,  BritiBh  orders  in  oouocil  ismed,  •  399 

"     Milan  decree,  300 

**     Dec.  22,  Americaii  government  lay  an  em- 
 bargo,  300 

1809.  March  4,  Mr.  Madison  inaugurated,   .      .  300 
"     Embargo  repealed,  and  non-intercourse  law 

substituted,  300 

"  Decree  of  Rambouillet  issued,  •  •  •  300 
"     April,  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine,     •  300 

1810.  May,  Act  of  congress  renewing  the  inter- 

oonrse  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
whenever  either  should  repeal  their  de- 
crees,  301 

"     French  decrees  repealed,   .      •      •      .  301 

181 1.  May  16,  Attack  on  the  United  States'  frigate 

President,  $01 

"     Nov.  7，  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  (Harrison  and 

the  Indian  Prophet,)      •  •      .  302 

"     Congress  prepare  for  war  with  England,   •  303 

1812.  Secret  mission  of  Great  Britain  to  divide 

the  Union  disclosed  by  John  Henry,  the 

ageat,  303 

"     April,  embargo  laid,  304 

"  June  1 8,  War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  304 
**  June  23,  Orders  in  council  revoked,  •  .  317 
"  June  26,  America  makes  overtures  for  peace,  317 
"  July  12,  General  Hull  invades  Canada,  •  308 
"  July  17,  Mackinaw  taken  by  the  British,  •  308 
"     Aug.  9,  Battle  of  Maguaga,  (Miller  and  Te- 

cumseh,)  309 

"     Aug.  15,  Chicago  abandoned  ；  the  garrison 

killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians,  309 
"     Aug.  16,  Hull  surrenders  Detroit  to  the 

British,  310 

"     Aug.  19,  United  States'  frigate  Constitution 

captures  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  •  311 
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A.  D.  Fig« 

1812.  Sept.  4,  The  savages  are  defeated  at  Fart 

Harrison  314 

" Sept.  7,  The  United  States'  frigate  Essex 

captures  the  firitiah  sloop  of  war  Alert,  .  312 
"     Oct.  2,  Hopkins*  expedition  against  the 

Kickapoos,  314 

"     Oct.  18,  United  States*  ship  Wasp  captures 

the  British  ship  Frolic,  and  both  are 

afVerwards  taken  by  the  Poictien,  •  ^15 
"     Oct.  25,  The  frigate  United  States  captures 

the  British  Macedonian,  ,  .  .  315 
"     Unsuccessful  attempt  of  General  Smyth  to 

invade  Canada,  315 

" Dec.  29,  The  United  States'  frigate  Const!- 

tution  captares  the  Java,      .       .      .  316 

1813.  Jan.  22，  Battle  and  massacre  of  French- 

town,  (Winchester  and  Proctor,)  •  •  330 
"     The  British  destroy  stores  at  Ogdensboxg, 

New  York,  323 

"     Feb.  23,  The  Hornet  captures  the  BritiBh 

sloop-of-war  Peacock,  .  3S8 
"  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  blockaded,  327 
"  Maroh  4,  Madison's  second  inanguratioD,  •  330 
"  April  10，  Attack  on  Lewiston,  Delaware,  ,  337 
"     April  37,  Amerieans  Uke  York,  U.  C. ； 

General  Pike  kiUed,  .  834 

" May  1,  Fort  Meigs  besieged,    .  .  S31 

"  British  rarage  the  coast  of  the  Chesapeake,  337 
"     May  27,  Fort  George  surreDders  to  the 

Americans,  3BM 

"    May  28,  Fort  Erie  soTTeiidera  to  the  Ameri- 
cans,  334 

" The  British  are  repulsed  at  Sackett*8  Harbor,  324 
" Jane  1,  The  United  States'  frigate  Chesa- 
peake captured  by  the  Shannon,    .      •  329 
"     British,  under  Su  Vincent,  take  Generals 

Winder  and  Chandler  at  Stony  Creek,  .  325 
" British  attack  Craney's  laland,        •      ,  327 
"    Jane  94,  Colonel  BoersUer's  detachment 
taken  by  the  British  anny  at  Beaver 

Dams,  U.  C  335 

"    Aug.  1,  British  repulsed  by  Croghan  at  Fort 

Stephenson,  323 

"    Aug.  14,  United  States'  brig  Argus  taken  by 

the  Pelican,  339 

1813.  Axig.  30,  Indian  masaacre  at  Fort  Mima, 

(Alabama,)  330 

1613.  Sept.  4,  The  Enterprise  enpturos  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Boxer,  339 

" Sept.  10,  Perry's  viotonr  on  Lake  Erie,    •   325 1 
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A.  a  Fife 
1813.  Sept.  23,  General  Harrison  takes  possession 

of  Maiden,— Sept.  29,  of  Detroit,  .      •  326 
" Oct.  5,  Battle  of  the  Thames,  (Harrison 

and  Proctor)  ；  Tecumseh  killed,  •  •  326 
"     Commodore  Chauncey  captures  a  British 

flotilla  on  Lake  Ontario,       •  •  327 

1813.  Nov..  7，  Creeks  defeated  at  Taliadega,  •  331 
1813.  Nov.  11,  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  U.  C.     •  338 

1812.  Nov.  29.  Greeks  defeated  at  Autoasee,— 

Deo.  33,  at  Eccanachaca,  .  331 

1813.  Dec.  10,  Fort  George  evacuated  by  the 

Americans,  and  Newark  burned,   ,      •  328 
" Dec.  19，  Fort  Niagara  taken  by  the  British  ； 
they  destroy  the  towns  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  328 

1814.  Feb.  21,  Stores  at  Malone  destroyed,       •  334 
"     Affair  at  La  Colle,  (General  Wilkinson  and 

Major  Hancock,)  334 

" March  38,  United  States*  frig:ate  Essex 

taken  by  the  British  frigate  Phebe,  .  349 
"     April  21,  United  States'  ship  Frolic  cap- 

tared  by  a  British  frigate,  •      •  349 

"  July  3,  Americans  take  Fort  Erie,  •  •  336 
" July  5,  Battle  of  Chippewa,  .  337 

"     July  11，  Commodore  Hardy  makes  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Maine,      .  345 
"     July  35,  The  battle  of  Bridgewater,  .      •  337 
" Aug.  4,  The  British  besiege  Fort  Erie,    .  340 
"     Aug.  9,  The  British  are  repulsed  from 

Stonington,  346 

"     Aug.  15,  The  British  are  repulsed  from 

Fort  Erie,  340 

"     Aug.  24,  The  battle  of  BladeDsburg  ； 
Washington  entered  and  plundered  by 

the  British,  344 

"     Aug.  27,  Alexandria  capitulates  to  the  Brit- 
ish,  344 

"     Sept.  11,  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain 

captured  by  the  Americans,  .  ,  347 

" Sept.  11,  The  battle  of  Plattsburg,  •  •  347 
"    Sept.  12，  The  British  are  defeated  near 

Baltimore,  345 

"     Sept.  13,  The  British  are  repulsed  from 

Fort  M'Henry,  345 

"     Sept.  17,  Sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  in  which 

the  British  works  are  destroyed,  .  .  340 
"  Nov.  7,  General  Jackson  takes  Pensacola,  353 
"     Dec.  13,  The  Britiah  capture  an  American 

flotilla  on  Lake  Borgne,  354 
"    Dec.  1 6，  Meeting  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  350 
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A.  D.  Put 

1814.  Dec,  23,  The  British  land  below  New  Or- 

leans.  They  repulse  the  Americans,    •  354 

1815.  Jan.  8,  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  355 
" Jan.  15,  United  States'  fri^te  President 

captured  by  a  British  fleet,   •      •      .  367 

" Feb.  17,  Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  356 
" Feb.  80,  The  United  States'  frigate  Cod- 

  fititution  captures  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  357 

"     Fort  Bowyer  surrenders  to  the  British,     •  356 
"     April  6，  Massacre  of  the  American  prison- 
ers at  Dartmoor,  England,    .      •      •  357 

 War  with  Algiers,         •      •      •      •  357 

~"     Sept.  6,  Treaties  with  the  Indians,  .      •  358 

1816.  A  National  Bank  estaUiBhed  by  congress, .  358 
SepU  Treaties  with  the  Chickuaws,  Choc- 

taws,  and  Cherokees,   .  358 
A  new  tariff  is  formed  to  encourage  cotton 

manufactures,  359 

Colonization  society  formed,  •  .  • 
Dec.  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union,  •  . 

1817.  Monroe's  inauguration, . 
Indians  cede  their  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  U.  S. 
The  U.  S.  take  posseasion  of  Amelia  laland, 
General  Jaekaoa  takes  posseasion  of  St. 

Marks  and  PenaacoUy  . 
War  with  the  Seminole  Indians,      .  . 

1818.  Illinois  admitted  to  the  Union,  •      •  • 
Treaties  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and 

Sweden,  

Chickasaws  cede  their  lands  to  the  U.  S. . 
1810.  Alabama  admitted  to  the  Union,      •  • 
Arkansas  territory  erected,      •      •  • 


Cessiok  of  Florida,  .  363 

The  legislature  of  New  York  pass  an  act 

providing  for  the  education  of  women,   •  863 

1820.  Maine  becomes  an  independent  state,       •  366 

1891.  Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union,  •  366 

Monroe's  aecond  inauguration,  366 

1822.  Commercial  treaty  with  France,      •      •  367 
" Depredatioosof  the  pirates  in  theWest  Indies,  367 

1823.  Commodore  Porter  subdues  them,    •      •  367 
The  government  of  the  U.  States  recognizes 

the  independence  of  the  South  America 

republics,   368 

1834.  A  new  tariff  formed,      •      •      •      .  369 
Aug.  15,  General  Lafayette  visits  America, 

and  is  received  with  distinguished  honors,  369 
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1896.  John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated,    •  • 

' Treaty  with  Colombii, . 
1826.  July  4,Death8  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  • 

"    Morgan's  abduction  and  great  excitement 
respeeting  free-masonry,     •      .  • 
18S7.  July  4,  Death  of  Junes  Monroe,     .  . 
1828.  Tariff  bill  amended,  woolens,  &c.  protected, 


372 
373 
372 

372 
373 
374 


1829.  General  Jackson's  first  inauguration,       .  374 

1831.  Mr.  Rives'  treaty  with  France,  •  387 

1833.  Cholera  breaks  out,  .  374 

" Black  Hawk's  war,  .  374 

•*  The  Seminoles  make  a  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  381 
'     Not.  19,  A  Convention  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

issue  the  nallifieation  ordinance,    •      •  385 

'     President  Jackson^s  proclamation,     .      •  378 

1833.  Jackson's  second  inauguration,  •      •      •  375 

»     May  30,  Death  of  General  Lafayette,     .  378 

*  Removal  of  the  government  depositee  from 

the  U.  States  Bank  to  the  State  Banks,  .  388 
'     The  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  emigrate,  •  379 
1838.  The  Cherokees  consent  to  a  removal,      .  380 
1835.  Sept.  Wisconmn  made  a  territory,  and  Ar- 
kansas admitted  to  the  Union,  388 
1833.  The  president  vetoes  the  bill  for  a  renewal 

of  the  bank  charter,     .  388 

1835.  Specie  circular,   389 

1835-7.  Mania  for  land  speculation,  •  389 

*  Major  Dade,  General  Thompson,  and 

others,  destroyed  by  the  Indians,       •  383 
"       Dec.  31,  General  Clinch's  battle  of  the 

Withlacoochee,        .  384 

1836.  Feb.  29,  General  Gaines'  battle,            •  385 
'*     May,  The  Creeks  make  war  upon  the  whites,  387 

1835.  Great  fire  in  New  York,  .       .  390 

1837.  Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,      •  388 

'     March  4，  Van  Buren  inaugurated,  389 

"     Revulsion  in  business,  and  pecuniary  distress,  389 

"     May  10,  The  banks  stop  specie  payments,  •  390 

1838.  Canadians  revolt  from  the  British  gorern- 

ment,  and  are  aided  by  Americans  on  the 

frontier,   391 

1841.  March  4,  Inaaguration  of  William  Henry 

HarriBon*   392 

*  April  4,  Death  of  president  Harrison,       •  393 
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PART  FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I^ame Fint  Peopling— Traditionary  and  probable  Acootmts. 

Ths  country  of  which  our  history  treats,  is  that  comprised  chap.  i. 
within  the  extensive  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of  v^^^v^O 
America. 

This  appellation  we  shall  exchange  as  the  convenience  of 
language  may  require,  for  that  of  the  Republic  of  America, 
or  the  simple  name  Ainerica.  This  single  expression  is  the  Name- 
style  assumed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  the  first  act  of  our  country's 
sovereignty  ；  and  it  forms  the  only  part  Wbich  is  a  proper 
name  of  tliat  used  in  every  state  paper  promulgated  since. 
At  home  we  are  called  Americans  in  contradistinction  from 
Canadians,  Tezians,  and  Mexicans  ；  and  abroad,  the  public 
functioDaries  of  this  nation  alone  are  distinguished  as  Amer- 
ican ambassadors*  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  aame 
of  this  country  is,  and  is  to  be,  America. 

Conceroing  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  to  which 
this  name,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  now  applies,  authentic  age  inhabit- 
bistory  reaches  no  farther  back  than  to  its  European  discove-  ^^^ts* 
ly  and  settlement.  Some  probable  conjectures  may  however 
be  formed  from  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  aborigines, 
combined  with  the  course  of  events  upon  the  other  continent^ 
as  known  from  Holy  Scripture  or  profane  record. 

Noahy  the  second  father  of  the  human  family,  emerged 
from  the  terrors  of  the  deluge  in  Western  Asia.    At  Bhehng's 
Straits  only,  do  the  two  continents  approach,  and  the  earliest  Supposed 
inhabitants  found  here  by  Europeans,  bore  a  resemblance  to  to  be  from 
the  Tartars  of  Eastern  Asia.    Hence  the  conclusion,  that  j^-^ 
America  was  peoj^ed  from  that  direction. 
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But  evidence  exists,  in  the  ruins  of  fortifications  and  in 
anatomical  and  other  relics  dug  from  ancient  mounds,  that 
another  and  more  civilized  race  had  preceded,  and  occupied 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  、 

The  same  evidence,  we  are  told,  exists  that  Taitary  has 
once  been  the  seat  of  a  civilization,  superior  to  that  of  its 
present  inhabitants.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  race,  which 
from  their  antiquities,  may  be  compared  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  left  in  early  ages  the  primitive  stock,  wandered 
east,  crossed  Bhering's  Straits,  and  continued  their  migratory 
course  till  they  rested  on  the  broad  vales  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams;  but  that  ruder  and  fiercer  tribes 
had  followed  in  their  train, 缺 d  expelled  them  from  those 
fertile  regions.  And  since  a  people  were  found  in  the  more 
southern  climes  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru, 
whose  crania,  and  works  of  art,  resemble  those  discoFere«l 
here,  it  seems  altogether  probable,  that  to  those  countries 
the  earlier  and  more  civilized  race  migrated;  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Natchez,  and  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Mo 
bilian  race.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi 
tions  of  savage  tribes  found  here  by  Europeans,  and  called 
by  them  Indians,  they  having  given  to  the  whole  country 
the  indefinite  appellation  of  the  West  Indies. 

That  extensive  family  of  tribes  found  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which,  according  to  tradition,  descended  from  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  spoke,  though  in  various  dialects,  one  primitive  lan- 
guage, called  by  the  French  the  Algonquin.  Hence  this  term 
in  nearly  its  whole  extension,  has  been  applied  to  that  race, 
which  has  since  received,  also,  the  name  of  Delawares. 

The  Indians  possessed  no  books,  or  written  manuscripts. 
All  their  literature  consisted  of  traditionary  tales,  and  a  few 
war  songs.  According  to  these,  the  great  nation  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  once  dialling  far  to  the  west,  moved  eastward, 
and  BiteT  travelling  a  great  distance,  arrived  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  they  met  with  the  Mengwe  or  Iro- 
quois, another  powerful  people,  who  with  similar  objects  had 
also  emigrated  from  a  far  distant  western  country,  and  had 
reached  the  same  river  somewhat  nearer  its  source. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited  by 
the  Allegewi,  a  powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  cities, 
and  whose  warriors,  says  the  tradition,  were  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture. The  Lenape  requested  permission  to  settle  in  their 
country,  but  were  refused.  Determined  to  force  their  way, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mengwe.  The  Allegewi 
fortified  their  towns,  and  made  a  brave  resistance.  Many  great 
battles  were  fought,  and  the  slain  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered 
with  mounds  of  earth.  The  Allegewi,  at  length,  totally  over- 
come, fled  down  the  Mississippi,  and  never  returned. 

The  two  victorious  nations  now  divided  the  country  be- 
tween them.    The  Iroquois  took  possession  of  that  along  the 
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lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  extended  themselyes  by 
degrees  through  the  valleys  of  their  tributary  streams  ；  while 
the  Lenape  sent  forth  some  of  their  more  enterprising  hunts- 
men, who  crossed  theHnountains,  and  discovered  noble  streams 
numing  to  the  south  and  east.  These  they  traced  to  the  At- 
lantic, or  Salt  Water  Lake.  To  the  Delaware  they  gave  the 
name  of  Lenapebittuck,  or  the  rapid  river  of  the  Lenape. 
Making  this  their  centre  of  communication,  they  extended 
themselves  to  the  Potomac,  Susquehannah,  and  Hudson. 
In  process  of  time,  they  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Turtle, 
Turkey,  and  Wolf.  The  two  former  occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  mountains,  while  the  Wolf  or 
Minsi  tribe,  held  their  council-fire  al  Minisink,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  But  when 
those  regions  became  peopled  by  Europeans,  the  Delawares 
gradually  drew  off  towards  the  west,  and  about  1770  their 
seat  of  empire  was  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio. 

With  these  confederacies  others  were  allied :  as  the  Mohi- 
caimi  or  Mohegans,  who  spread  themselves  east  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  those  branches  which  extended  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  New  England,  who  were  all  styled  the  grand- 
children of  the  original  Lenape.  This  nation  also  extended 
its  tribes  southerly,  and  gave  rise  to  the  powerful  confederal 
des  which  occupied  the  country  bordering  on  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mengwe,  or  Iroquoi,,  who  at  first 
settled  along  the  lakes,  had  extended  their  borders  until  they 
approached  in  many  points  near  to  the  Lenape.  They  con- 
quered a  powerful  nation  called  Hurons,  Adarondacks,  or 
Wyandots,  which  are  the  only  people  on  the  eastern  coast, 
says  the  Indian  tradition,  who  were  not  descendants  of  the 
Mengwe  and  Lenape. 

Disputes  at  length  arose  between  the  Delawares  and  Iro- 
quois, and  a  war  ensued,  of  which  different  accoimts  are  giv- 
en by  the  two  nations.  This  singular  fact  appears  in  authen- 
tic history,  that  the  Delawares,  though  greatly  respected  and 
honored  with  the  appellation  of  grandfather  by  many  tribes, 
were  yet,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  reduced,  in  regard 
to  maiuDg  war,  to  the  condition  of  women.  The  Iroquois 
boasted  that  their  prowess  had  obliged  the  Delawares  to  as- 
sume this  feminine  state.  But  the  Delawares  gave  a  relation, 
which  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  respect  voluntarily 
granted  them,  and  the  weight  given  to  their  counsels.  Griev- 
ous wars,  say  they,  had  wasted  both  nations,  and  the  Iroquois 
sent  them  this  message :  "  It  is  not  profitable  that  all  the 
nations  should  be  at  war  with  each  other,  for  this  will  at 
length  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  We  have  there- 
fore considered  a  remedy.  One  nation  shall  be  the  woman. 
We  will  all  defend  the  woman.  She  shall  make  no  war,  but 
she  shall  speak  words  of  peace,  to  heal  the  disputes  of  those 
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o»AP.  I.  who  are  walking  in  foolish  ways.    The  men  shall  then  hear, 

and  obey  the  woman." 
DeUwares  The  Delawares  consented  ；  a  counsel  followed,  in  which 
the  Iroquois  declared  in  their  figurative  style,  "  we  dress  you 
in  a  woman's  long  habit,  we  give  you  oil,  and  medicines  ；  and 
a  plant  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  hoe.  To  your  care  we  commit 
the  great  belt  of  peace,  and  chain  of  friendship." 

Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  this  period  the  date  of  that  great 
and  good  traditionary  chieftain  of  the  Delawares,  who,  under 
Tameiwnd.  the  name  of  Tamenend,  has  had  his  festivals,  even  recently, 
celebrated  in  "  Tammany"  Halls,  with  his  emblem,  the  tail  of 
the  buck,  worn  as  a  badge  of  party  distinction. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.  Like 
those  of  other  barbarous  nations  they  probably  contain  a 
mixture  of  error  and  truth  ；  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the 
Coincidenoe  story  which  favors  its  probability,  and  in  its  main  features  it 
of  tradition  coincides,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  probable  hypothe- 
We^lStoiy.  sis  concerning  the  first  peopling  of  America :  the  Allegewi 
*  being  supposed  a  former,  and  more  civilized  race,  who  came 
in  early  ages  through  Tartary,  Bhering's  Straits  and  the  north- 
era  part  of  this  continent  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  ； 
and  the  Lenape  and  Mengwe,  those  more  barbarous  hordes 
who  following  in  their  train,  dispossessed  and  drove  them 
south,  probably  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  the  lan- 
guages spoken  throughout  the  country  were  traceable  to  three 
primitive  stocks,  the  Algonquin,  Iroquois  and  Mobilian.  A  por- 
tion of  this  earlier  race  may  have  rested  on  the  vales  of  the 
1540*  Mobile :  for  De  Soto,  in  1540,  found  there  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  who  were  more  cultivated  than  the  sur- 
rounding sayages.  And  while  attempts  to  civilize  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Lenape  and  Mengwe  have  been  compara- 
tively ineffectual,  the  Mobilian  tribes  have  received  Chris- 
Mobilian  tianity  and  the  elements  of  modern  civilization.  But  our  own 
tribM.  nation,  which  has  imparted  them,  has  done  what  the  barbarian 
Lenape  failed  to  accomplish,  expelled  this  earlier  race  from 
the  homes  of  their  chilcUiood,  and  from  the  cherished  graves 
of  ancestors  more  remote  perhaps  than  those  of  any  people 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  Algonquins  might  not  have  been  Chris- 
tianized, had  the  efforts  of  the  apostle  Elliot,  and  those,  not 
less  devoted,  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  been  properly 
seconded,  instead  of  having  been  rendered  abortive,  by  cruel 
treatment  to  the  unoffending  Indian  converts. 

Yet  before  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  complain,  they 
must  stop  their  own  barbarous  practices  ；  particularly  that  of 
making  war  without  declaring  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Pnncipal  Indian  Confederacies  as  found  by  European  Diacoveran. 

The  Lenni  Lenape,  Delawares,  or  Algonquins,  claimed  chap.  ii. 
to  be  the  head  of  all  the  northern  nations  east  of  the  Missis-  v^^^v^^^ 
sippi,  except  the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois,  since  called  the  Five 
Nations,  and  one  othel:  great  family,  at  the  head  of  which  Algonquins 
stood  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots.    They  were,  it  appears,  that  and 
savage  race,  which  our  fathers  found  upon  the  shores,  of  the 
Atlantic  ；  whose  hospitality  sometimes  fed  them,  whose  sub- 
tlety and  vindictive  courage  kept  them  long  in  continual  alarm, 
and  more  than  once  threatened  them  with  extirpation. 

The  Indians  earliest  known  to  the  English  were  those  of 
Virginia.  When  the  first  effectual  settlement  of  that  colony 
was  made  in  1607,  the  country  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  waters 
of  James  river,  was  occupied  by  more  than  forty  different 
tribes.  Those  on  the  lowlands  between  the  sea-coast  and  the 
falls  of  the  rivers,  formed  oae  confederacy,  and  were  attached  Powhatans 
to  the  Powhatan  nation,  as  their  bond  of  union.  This  con-  on  tl^e 
federacy  consisted  of  thirty  tribes,  and  the  whole  number  is  ^^^J^. 
calculated  at  8,000,  of  whom  three  tenths  were  warriors. 
The  territory  over  which  they  were  spread  contained  8000 
square  miles.  Thus,  in  this  region,  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Indian  territory, 
there  was  only  one  person  to  every  square  mile.  Powhatan 
was  the  ^eat  sachem  of  a  confederacy  which  was  kept  to- 
gether by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  which  bore  his  name. 
The  seat  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  called  by  the  English 
Nonesuch,  was  on  the  Powhatan,  afterwards  James  river, 
below  the  fklls  and  near  thebeautiful  spot  where  Richmond  now 
stands.  This  was  the  native  land  of  Pocbahontas,  the  most 
distinguished  woman  of  aboriginal  America. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  Indians,  who 
dwelt  oa  the  highlands,  between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountains,  were  divided  into  two  confederacies,  the  ^ 
Monahoacks,  consisting  of  eight  tribes,  on  the  north,  and  the  ^£So2^ 
Monacans,  of  five,  stretching  southerly  into  Carolina.  After- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Tuscaroras,  the  latter  removed 
northerly  and  joined  the  Iroquois.  These  thirteen  tribes  were 
combined  against  the  Powhatans. 

Not  less  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  are 
the  five  principal  New  England  tribes.    Of  these,  the  first 
known  was  that  of  the  Wampanoags  or  Pokauokets,  which  Wunpaao- 
prodaced  the  two  most  remarkable  savage  chiefs  of  New     ng/t : 
England,  father  and  son;  Massasoit,  distinguished  for  wisdom 
!• 
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and  goodness,  and  Metacom  or  Philip,  for  heroic  valor. 
Their  subjects  inhabited  the  country  around  Cape  Cod, 
stretching  along  the  sea-coast  and  including  what  is  now  the 
souUiem  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  Several  tribes  living  upon  the  adjacent  is" 
ands,  and  some  others,  whose  long,  uncouth  names  are  sel- 
dom met  in  history,  were  tributary  to  the  grand  sachem  of 
the  Pokanokets.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  this  dignity 
was  held  by  Massasoit,  whose  residence,  and  afterwards  that 
of  his  son,  was  at  Montaup,  or  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol 
in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1614  an  English  captain  by  the  name  of  Hunt,  touched 
upon  this  coast,  and  wickedly  kidnapped  twenty-seven  of 
the  unoffending  inhabitants,  carried  them  to  Malaga,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.  Some  benevolent  monks  rescued  a  part 
of  them,  and  one  of  the  number,  Tisquantum  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  there  kindly  treated.  The  baseness  of  Hunt  was 
discovered  and  he  was  condemned  and  punished.  Tisqaan- 
turn,  after  he  had  learned  the  English  language,  and  become 
attached  to  the  people,  was,  by  a  captain  Dermer,  carried 
back  in  1619.  The  captain,  in  a  letter,  said  that  when  he 
first  arrived  at  the  native  country  of  his  savage,  though  he 
travelled  a  day's  journey,  "  he  found  all  dead."  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Pokanoket,  where  he  was  met  by  two  kings,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Massasoit  and  his  brother,  with  a  guard 
of  fifty  armed  men.  These,  satisfied  with  what  the  savage 
" discoursed  imto  them,"  gave  to  the  captain  "  content  in 
whatsoever  he  desired." 

The  Pokanokets,  with  the  other  New  England  tribes,  had 
suffered  a  plague  of  unexampled  mortality,  probably  the 
yellow  fever  ；  for  we  are  told  that  its  victims,  both  before 
and  after  death,  "  were  of  the  color  of  a  yellow  garment." 
Not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  seem,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  have  been  destroyed  ；  divine  Provi- 
dence thus  preparing  the  way,  for  another  and  more  civilized 
race. 

Besides  the  Pokanokets,  the  other  principal  tribes  of  New 
England  were  the  Pawtuckets,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  and  the  Pequods. 

The  Pawtuckets  made  their  principal  seat  upon  the  Merri- 
mack, near  its  mouth,  and  extended  themselves  south  until 
they  met  the  territories  of  the  Massachusetts.  Their  num- 
ber, as  is  supposed,  was  once  3,000  ；  but  the  fatal  epidemic 
had  reduced  them  to  as  many  hundreds. 

The  Massachusetts  were  scattered  about  the  bay  which 
bears  their  name.  The  word  signified  in  their  language,  a 
hill  in  the  fonn  of  an  arrow.  Their  territories  extended  to 
the  Pawtuckets  on  the  north,  and  the  Pokanokets  on  the 
south.  The  authority  of  their  chief  sachem  was  acknow- 
ledged by  several  minor  tribes,  among  which  were  the 
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Neponsetts,  the  Nashuas,  «and  the  Pocumtucks  of  Deerfield.  chap.  n. 
This  nation  also  suffered  by  the  fatal  epidemic  in  an  equal  v-^^v^^^ 
or  greater  degree  than  the  Pawtuckets.    The  principal  per- 
son of  this  confederacy,  as  found  by  the  English,  was 
the  squaw  sachem  or  "  Massachusetts  Queen.'*    She  was 
the  widow  of  a  powerful  chief  who  died  in  1619.  The 
royal  residence,  a  wigwam  on  a  platform,  was  visited  in  1691. 
1621  by  a  party  of  the  pilgrims  from  Plymouth,  and  is  sup-  ^wij^i  by 
posed  to  have  been  located  on  a  hill  in  Milton.    The  good  *  P 
soil,  the  fine  harbors  and  the  picturesque  islands  at  their  en- 
trance, made  the  pilgrims  regret  that  they  had  not  settled  in 
this  territory,  which  now  contains  the  capital  of  New  England, 
and  the  most  beautifully  cultured  grounds  in  America. 

The  Narragansetts  held  their  chief  seat  and  the  residence  The  N&m- 
of  their  grand  sachem  on  the  island  of  Canonicut,  in  the  bay  gansetts. 
which  still  bears  their  name.    Westerly,  they  extended  to 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Paucatack  river,  where  their 
territories  met  those  of  the  Pequods.    On  the  east  they  joined 
the  Pokanokets.    By  the  epidemical  disease  their  number  of 
warriors  had  been  diminished  from  five  to  one  thousand.  . 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life.  ^  location. 
Alternate  woods  and  waters  afforded  plenty  of  game  and  fish, 
and  allowed  them  their  favorite  mode  of  travelling,  by  the 
canoe.    Possessing,  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  the 
other  tribes,  the  means  of  happiness,  they  appeared  less  fero- 
cious in  their  character. 

Their  aged  sachem  Canonicus,  the  benefactor  of  Rhode  Their  grviu 
Island,  was,  in  one  respect,  a  personage  of  greater  dignity  than  ctS^S& 
any  other  among  the  savages,  being  the  oi3y  Indian  chief  who 
bad  any  claims  to  a  pedigree.  His  grandfather,  it  was  said,  not 
being  able  to  find  equal  matches  for  his  only  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  married  them  together.  From  this  couple 
sprung  Canonicus,  and  also  the  father  of  the  princely  Mian- 
tonomoh.  The  latter  was  the  associate  of  Canonicus,  and  the 
commander  of  his  warriors. 

The  more  barbarous  Pequods  occupied  the  eastern  portion 
of  Connecticut,  their  lands  meeting  those  of  the  Narragansetts. 
The  residence  of  their  grand  sachem,  Sassacus,  was  on  the 
heights  of  Groton,  near  the  river  then  called  the  Pequod, 
since,  the  Thames.  The  Mohegans,  under  Uncas,  whose 
seat  was  where  Norwich  now  bU  were  subject  to  the 
haughty  chief  of  the  Pequods  ；  but  they  bore  his  yoke  with 
impatience,  and  when  he  made  war  upon  the  whites,  Uncus 
took  part  against  him. 

The  Indians  of  northern  New  England,  under  various 
names— often  preserved  in  those  of  riters  and  lakes,  had  yet 
the  general  appellation  of  Tarenteens  or  Abenakis.  They 
stretched  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  extended  into  New- 
Hampshire,  and  were  peculiarly  rathless  in  chaiacter.  Their 
bkiody  night  attacks  were  loilg  the  terror  of  New  England, 
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CHAP.  n.  particularly  during  their  alliance  with,  the  French  in  Canada, 
•^-^^v^w^  Among  the  tribes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Peonicooks  became 
Pennicooki.  noted,  from  their  grand  sachem  Passaconaway,  who  was  held 
in  great  fear  on  account  of  his  supposed  powers  of  sorcery. 

The  Iroquois,  Mengwe  or  Mingoes,  were  found  by  their 
earKest  discoverers,  the  pioneers  of  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  first  they  ap- 
pear to  hkve  been  less  warlike  than  the  confederacy  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  by  whom  they  were  attacked. 
These  tribes  were  called  by  the  various  appellations  of  Hu- 
rons,  Wyandots,  and  Adarondacks.  The  Iroquois,  pressed  by 
them,  receded  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  divi- 
ding into  five  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das  and  Mohawks,  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees  east 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  south  of  Ontario,  along  the  romantic  waters 
of  northern  New  York,  to  which  they  have  left  their  bold  and 
hannonions  names. 

Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  becoming  the  most  fear- 
less, subtle,  and  powerful  of  savages,  they  overcame  tlie 
become' the  HuTOUs,  fought  the  Delawares,  put  in  fear  all  the  surrounding 
folof^the  ^^8，  and  finally  in  the  contests  between  France  and  En^and, 
tmge    they  were  courted  by  both  parties  as  allies,  and  dreaded  by 
both  as  foes.    Of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Mohawks  were  the 
most  warlike.    Their  chief  seat  was  at  Johnstown,  on  the 
beautiful  river  which  still  bears  their  name.    From  this  region 
they  sent  out  their  tribute  gatherers  far  east,  and  south  ；  and 
when  among  the  more  peaceful  Indians  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  one  or  two  of  their  old  warriors  appeared  shouting,  "  we 
are  come  to  suck  your  blood!"  there  was  a  fearful  cry, 
" The  Mohawks,  the  Mohawks!"  and  all  fled,  or  submitted. 

Of  the  southern  Indians,  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 
confederacies  were  the  Creeks,  situated  mostly  in  Georgia  ； 
the  Cherokees  in  the  mountainous  region  north  and  west;  and 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  nearer  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Natchez  have  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  language  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Their  chief  was  csdled  "  the  Great  Sun  ；"  and  like 
the  Peruvians,  they  had  fire  which,  they  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  perpetually  watched.  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  marks 
their  location. 

The  Shawanese,  the  native  tribe  of  Tecumseh,  once  re- 
Tecumseh.  sided  on  the  banks  of  the  Suwaney  river  in  Florida,  and  from 
thence  migrated  northward,  first  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after- 
wards to  Ohio. 
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LANM  IW  AMSRICA— OXTKN  BY  Q. 
BLIIABBTH   TO   SIR  B.  OILBBftT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Firat  Diaooreiy— Columbus, 

We  have  now  tak«i  a  brief  riew  of  the  country  as  occu- 
pied by  its  aboriginal  proprietors.  We  are  soon  to  behold  it 
ixped  by  the  soyereigna  of  Europe,  from  the  mere  circum- 
Dce,  thatyesseb  sailmg  under  their  protection  discovered  it. 
一- at  human  arrogance  should  ever  have  risen  to  such  a 
is  astonishing.  There  is,  however,  a  consoling  reflec- 
The  hand  of  a  wise  Providence  is,  in  these  events,  clear- 
cernible,  overruling  even  the  injustice  of  man  to  the  (bl- 
ent of  its  designs,  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
id.  To  this  benevoleiit  intent,  it  was  doubtless  necessary 
； the  western  continent  should,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  be 
orered  and  settled  by  a  civilized  people  ；  and  these  would 
not  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  liardships 
of  a  savage  country,  unless,  from  a  previous  belief,  that  they 
had  aright  to theterritory  which  they  should  discover  and  settle, 
ny  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
»and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  were  yet 
mt,  that,  on  the  face  of  the  planet  which  they  inhabited, 
I  another  continent  of  nearly  equal  extent.  Nor  did  they 
ome  acquainted  with  this  fact  by  any  fortunate  accident  ； 
but  they  owed  hs  proof  to  the  penetration  and  persevering 
efforts  of  a  man,  as  extraordinary,  as  the  discovery  which 
be  made. 

This  was  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  bom 
in  1437.    In  him  were  united  a  rare  combination  of  extraor- 
qualities.    He  possessed  a  teeming  imagination,  an 
dent  courage,  a  glowing  zeal,  and  all  those  energetic 
Beg  of  the  soul  which  lead  to  high  achievement  ；  and, 
L  these  noble  qualities,  he  combined  judgment  the  most 
ave  and  solid,  prudence  and  patience  the  most  steady  and 
Tending,  piety  the  most  devout,  and,  above  all,  the  most 
• 【 penevenace  ever  manifested  by  man. 
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COLUMBUS. 


PART  I. 


Science  was  beginning  to  arouse  from  the  long  Blumber  of 
PERIOD  I.  the  middle  ages.  The  magnetic  needle  had  been  invented,  and 
the  mariner  no  longer  kept  cautiously  along  the  shore;  but 
trusting  to  this  guide,  he  boldly  steered       bark  through 


spirit  of  trackless  oceans,  in  search  of  imknown  countries. 
'™***      Columbus  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoverers,  then  deceased  ；  whose  widow,  finding  witb 
what  avidity  her  son-in-law  sought  such  sources  of  infomuu- 
tion,  gave  to  bim  all  the  nmps,  charts,  and  nautical  papers, 
Columbus  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband.    Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
•  the  had  travelled  to  the  east,  and  returned  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions  of  Cathay  and  the  island  of  Cipango,  called,  generally, 
the  East  Indies,  and  now  known  to  be  China  uid  Japan.  The 
[jjM>Ea8t  rotundity  of  the  earth  was  a  fact  admitted  by  a  few  of  the 
*  Vy^^  learned,  and  fully  believed  by  Columbus,  on  me  evidence  of 
its  fi^e,  exhibited  in  eclipses  of  the  moon.    Hence,  he  be- 
lieved that  those  rich  countries,  concerning  which  Marco 
Polo  had  inflamed  his  imagination,  might  be  found  by  sailing 
west; and  by  a  false  estimate  of  their  situation,  he  supposed 
they  would  be  reached  by  sailing  one  half  the  real  distance. 

Columbus  believed  that  great  advantages  would  accrue  to 
the  nation  who  should  patronize  his  undertaking  ；  and,  with 
filial  respect,  he  first  offered  his  services  to  his  native  state, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  them  rejected.    He  then  ap- 
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plied  successively,  to  John  II.  of  Portugal; through  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  ；— and  personally  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  But  none  of 
these  monarchs  manifested,  at  first,  sufficient  reach  of  thought 
to  comprehend  his  schemes,  or  generosity  to  encourage  them. 

At  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  spent  two  years  in  a  succes- 
sion of  mortifying  repulses  ；  and  at  length,  quite  discouraged, 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  his  brother  to  England,  when  he 
was  recalled  by  a  mandate  from  Isabella.  Of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  this  woman  was  the  only  one  whom  he 
coidd  move  to  friendship,  and  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  plan  ；  and  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  he  regarded  her  as 
the  first  ajid  best  of  his  friends. 

Not  knowing  how  to  raise  the  sum  of  money  requisite  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  the  queen  determined 
to  sacrifice  her  jewels  ；  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  her  ministers. 

Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  the  most  interesting  of  any 
in  the  annals  of  nayigation,  in  1492  ；  and  discovered  the  first 
diaooTersthe  found  land  of  the  New  World,  on  the  eleventh  of  October, 
It  was  an  Island  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani  ；  but  to 
which  he  piously  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  the  Holy 
Saviour. 

In  his  third  voyage  he  discovered  the  contuient  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  fourteen  months  after  the  Cabots  had 
reached  its  shores  in  the  north-east.   By  the  ingratitude  of 
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Feidinaod,  he  was,  like  a  malefactor,  sent  home  in  chains, 
from  the  world  which  his  genius  had  given  to  the  Spanish 
Monarcliy.  Americus  YesputiuB,  an  tmibitious  Florentine, 
having  followed  him  in  the  career  of  discovery,  received 
firom  the  public,  an  honor  which  belonged  to  Columbus,  that  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  continent.  In  1502,  the  great  discoverer 
made  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  having  returned  to 
Spain,  his  patroness  dead,  his  just  claims  disregarded,  and 
himself  neglected,  he  sank  beneath  his  sufferings,  aad  died, 
in  the  G9Ui  year  of  his  age.    His  history  affords  one  proof 

 ng  many,  that  the  divine  plaa  of  lethbutive  justice  is  not 

carried  out  here,  but  is  to  be  completed  hereafter, 
tier  indinduals  now  became  desirous  to  share  with  Co* 
lumbua  the  honor,  and  other  nations  to  divide  with  Spain  the 
profit  of  the  great  discovery.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
9bow  that  the  country  had  been  previously  discovered.  The 
Welsh  brought  forward  the  story  of  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Gwyneth,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  sailed  west,  dis- 
covered a  country,  and  afterwards  conducted  a  colony  thither, 
which  was  heard  of  no  more.  If  this  story  be  true,  there 
exists  no  proof  that  the  region  found  was  America. 

The  Norwegians  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  during 
<he  ninth  century,  and  there  established  colonies.  Biom,  or 
Biion,  aa  Icelander,  in  a  royage  to  Greenland,  during  the 
eleventh  century,  was  driven  south-west  in  a  storm,  and  found 
a  region  which,  from  its  great  number  of  vines,  he  called 
Vineland  ；  but  here,  also,  proof  fails,  that  the  place  foimd  had 
its  locality  on  the  American  coast. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Engluh  Diaooreiie*— French. 


The  principal  European  nations  who  first  discovered  and 
colonized  our  country,  are, 
I.    The  English, 
II.    The  French, 
ni.   The  Spanish, 
IV.   The  Dutch. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  the  politic,  though  cruel  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  that  the  shores  of  the  United  States  were  discov- 
ered.  The  names  of  the  Cabots,  should  be  remembered  by 
American  citizens,  with  that  of  Columbus  ；  for  they  equally 
form  connecting  links  between  our  history  and  that  of  Europe. 
John  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  had,  wiUi  his  family,  settled 
in  England.    He  and  his  renowned  son,  Sebastian,  were  men  commiaaion 
of  great  learning,  enterprise,  and  ability.    By  a  commission  from  Hem? 
•f  Henry  VII.,  dated  March  5th,  1496,  (the  oldest  American     ^ii. ' 
3* 
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State  paper  of  England,)  they  had  authority  to  discover  any 
heathen  countries  not  before  known  to  Christians.  They,  de- 
fraying the  ex|)en86s  of  the  voyage,  were  to  possess  these 
countries  as  the  king's  lieutenants,  paying  him  one-fifth  of  all 
gains. 

They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1497,  and  in  June,  dis- 
covered the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  which  they  called 
Prima  Vista.  Steering  northward,  they  made  the  first  diBcor- 
ery  of  the  continent,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  latitude 
about  550.  On  their  return  they  pursued  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  an  uncertain  distance. 

Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  a  second  time, reached  Labrador 
in  latitude  58。,  thence  turning  southerly,  he  became  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  ；  along  wluch,  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  southern  latitude  of  Maryland.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  particulars  remain  on 
record,  of  these  two  voyages,  which  form  so  fundamental  a 
portion  of  our  history. 

Smitten  by  the  common  passion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  American  discovery,  Francis  I.  of  France  turned  aside 
alike  from  his  elegant  and  his  warlike  pursuits,  and  one  year 
before  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  he  found  for  his  service  another 
Italian  discoverer.  This  was  John  Yerrazani,  a  Florentine, 
who  reached  the  continent  in  the  latitude  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  He  then  sailed  fifty  leagues  south,  but  find- 
ing no  convenient  harbor,  he  returned  and  cast  anchor  ；  being 
the  first  European  who  had  afforded  the  astonished  natives 
the  spectacle  of  the  white  race.  They  were  received  with 
rude,  but  fearless  Hospitality.  The  color  of  the  Indians,  the 
French  compared  to  that  of  the  Saracens.  They  looked  with 
wonder  upon  their  wild  costume,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  set  off  by  necklaces  of  coral  and  garlands  of  feath- 
ers. As  they  again  sailed  northward  along  the  coast,  their 
senses  were  regaled  by  the  verdure  of  the  forests,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  which  they  scented  from  the  shores. 

At  a  fine  harbor,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island,  Verrazani  remained  fifleen  days,  and  there  found  "the 
goodliest  people  he  had  seen."  From  thence  he  followed  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  New  England,  finding  the  inhabitants 
jealous  and  hostile.  From  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  the  earliest  original  account  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

James  Cartier  was,  however,  the  manner  to  whose  discov- 
eries the  French  trace  the  extensive  empire  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  North  America.  Cartier,  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
of  twenty  days,  made  Cape  Bonavista,  the  most  easterly  point 
of  Newfoundland.  Sailing  around  the  north-eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  he  encountered  severe  weather  and  icy  seas. 
Then  stretching  to  the  south-west,  he  discovered,  on  St. 
Lawrence's  day,  the  noble  gulf  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
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saint.   In  July,  he  entered  a  bay  which,  from  the  heats  of  the   

rapidly  changing  season,  he  named  Des  Chaleurs.    Coasting  period  i. 
thence  to  the  small  bay  of  Ga8p6，  he  there  landed  and  reared  i 
cross,  upon  which  he  hung  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
in  token  that  the  country  was  thenceforth  a  part  of  its  domain. 
Boisterous  weather  soon  obliged  him  to  return. 

In  1535,  he  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  entered  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  proceeded  up  the  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
same  name,  and  anchored  at  an  island,  which,  abounding  in 
grapes,  lie  named  Bacchus  Isle,  now  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  He 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  island  of  Hochelaga  ；  when  mount- 
ing on  an  eminence  where  his  spirit  was  gladdened  by  the 
actual  view  of  a  beautiful  region,  he  had  before  seen  in  yision, 
be  gave  it  the  name  of  Mont  Real.  It  was  then  the  resort  of 
native  tribes,  whose  language  proved  them  to  be  Hurons. 

He  returned  to  isle  Bacchus,  built  a  fort,  and  there  suffered  Builds  a  fort 
not  only  the  unwonted  rigors  of  winter,  but  the  attacks  of  the 
scnnry,  a  terrible  malady,  to  which  many  of  his  company  fell 
victims.  He  returned  in  the  spring  vrith  dreary  accoimts  of 
the  country,  which,  however,  he  named  New  France.  It  was 
abo  called  Canada,  but  at  what  time,  or  whether  from  any 
sigmficancy  in  the  word,  is  not  known. 

France  now  possessed  a  country  in  the  ^ew  World,  through 
which  flowed  a  river,  more  majestic  than  any  in  Europe.  To 
hold  sway  over  so  extensive  a  region,  though  a  wilderness, 
seemed  to  Francis  De  La  Roque,  of  Roberval,  more  honorable 
than  to  govern  a  small  and  cultured  domain  in  Picardy  ；  and 
he  obtained  from  the  king  full  authority  to  rule,  as  viceroy,  the 
vast  territory  around  the  Bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Carder  was  necessary  to  him,  and  received  the  title  of  chief 
pilot  and  captain-general  of  the  enterprise.  The  prisons  were 
thrown  open  to  find  persons  willing  to  become  their  colonists. 

Nothii^  good  could  be  expected  from  such  beginnings. 
Carder  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  a  fort  near  the  site 
of  Quebec,  and  there  spent  a  winter,  in  which  he  had  occa-  Canier 
sion  to  hang  one  of  his  company,  put  several  in  irons,  and  buUdSMTfort 
"whip  divero women  as  well  as  men."    In  the  spring  he  near  the  nte 
took  them  back  to  France,  just*  as  Roberval  arrived  with  of  Quebec, 
supplies  and  fresh  emigrants.    By  him,  however,  nothing 
pennanent  was  effected  ；  and  after  a  year,  he  abandoned  his 
Ticeioyalty,  and,  cured,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  his  inordinate 
ambition,  he  returned  to  Picardy. 

France  was  now  approaching  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  feeble  Charles  IX.  was  the  1569. 
nomiiial  sovereign,  while  his  perfidious  mother,  Catharine  De  Cathwmede 
Medicis,  possessed  the  real  authority.  Coligni,  the  distin- 
giiished  high  admiral  of  the  realm,  was  the  friend  of  the 
Huguenots,  a  name  given  to  the  French  Protestants.  These 
were  objects  of  hatred  and  fear  to  the  monarchs  ；  and  when  a 
jffojectwaa  formed  by  the  admiral  to  plant  with  them  a  colony  in 
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America,  it  found  ready  favor.  Ho  therefore  sent  out,  under 
the  command  of  John  Ribault,  distinguished  as  a  brave  and 
pious  protestant,  two  ships  laden  with  conscientious  Huguenots, 
many  of  whom  were  of  the  best  families  in  France.  They 
made  land  in  the  deligMiil  clime  of  St.  Augustine  ；  and  on  die 
first  of  May  discovered  the  St.  John,  which  they  called  the 
river  of  May.  Sailing  along  the  coast  north-easterly,  they  at 
length  fixed  on  Port  Royal  entrance.  There  they  built  a 
fort,  and  in  honor  of  the  lung  of  France,  called  it  Carolina,  a 
name  which  is  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  two  of  our 
States.    Ribault  left  there  a  colony,  and  returned  to  France. 

The  commander  of  the  fort  provoked  a  mutiny,  and  was 
slain.  The  colonists  longed  for  home.  They  put  to  sea 
without  suitaUe  provisions,  and,  forlorn  and  famishing,  were 
found  by  a  British  vessel  and  carried  to  England. 

The  persevering  Coligni  soon  after  sent  out  another  colony 
under  Laudonniere,  a  seaman  of  worth  and  intelligence.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  May,  with  psalms  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, they  made  their  dwelling-place  and  erected  another  fort, 
called  also  Carolina.  The  next  year  Ribault  arrived  with 
Tessels  containing  emigrants  and  supplies  ；  and  taking  the 
command,  the  colony  seemed  happily  planted. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Spanish  Diicoreries Adventures  and  Craelties. 一 St.  Augustine,  the  fixst 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  States. 

To  bring  together  the  diacoyeries  of  the  same  nation,  we 
go  back  fifty  years  in  the  order  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  conceive  how  much  our 
>w1edge  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  earth  has  diminished  the 
tjj^M  marveUous,  so  rife  in  die  times  of  which  we  treat.  Wonder- 
a      ful  discoveries  were  continually  expected,  for  such  had  already 
been  made,  and  human  hope  is  ever  in  advance  of  reality. 

John  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  once 
voyaged  with  Columbus,  had  received  an  impression  common 
in  those  times,  that  there  existed  in  the  New  World  a  foun- 
tain whose  waters  had  power  to  arrest  disease,  and  givo 
immortal  youth.  The  aged  Ponce  set  forth  to  seek  it,  and  to 
conquer  a  kingdom.  He  searched  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 
then  steered  to  the  north-west.  On  Easter  Sunday,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  and  a  little  nortii  of  the 
latitude  of  St.  Augustine,  he  discovered  what  he  deemed  a 
land  of  flowers,  so  brilliant  were  the  forest  trees.  The  foun- 
tain of  life  was  not  there  ；  but  Ponce  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  called  it  Florida 
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The  part  of  South  Carolina  in  the  vicinity  pf  the  Comba- 
bee  river,  was  soon  after  visited  by  a  Spaniard,  Vasquez  De 
Ayllon.  The  country  wis  named  CMcora,  and  the  river,  the 
Jordan.  De  Ayllon  had  two  ships.  He  invited  the  natives 
to  visit  them,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  throngs  stood  upon 
his  deck,  he  hoisted  sail,  and  in  a  moment  they  became  mis- 
erable slaves',  torn  from  their  families,  and  condemned  to 
ceaseless  toil.  De  Ayllon  obtained  afterwards  a  commission 
to  conquer  the  country,  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  numbers  of  Spaniards  perished  in  the 
fruitless  attempt. 

By  an  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Spaniards  under  the 
adreaturer  Narvaez,  to  conquer  Florida,  and  the  adjoining 
country,  an  army  of  three  hundred  Spanish,  partly  mounted 
caraliers,  wasted  away  till  but  four  or  five  returned  ；  and 
those  not  until  afler  incredible  wanderings  and  hardships. 

They  however  insisted  that  Florida  was  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  ；  and  Ferdinand  De  Soto,  already  famous  as  the 
companion  of  Pizarro,  the  cruel  conqueror  of  Pern,  and  am- 
bitious to  be  in  conquest  equally  great,  listening  to  the  marvel* 
I0113  tales  of  the  wanderers^  obtained  a  commission  from 
Charles  V.  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost.  His  reputa- 
tion gave  him  followers;  and  with  high  hopes  he  sailed  to  Cuba, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  govemdr  ；  and  there  adding  to 
his  armament,  he  landed  in  1539  at  Espirito  Santo  in  Florida, 
with  six  hundred  soldiers  ；  an  army  greater  and  better  ap- 
pointed than  that  with  which  Cortez  conquered  Mexico.  He 
expected  to  find  mines  and  cities  of  gold  ；  and  being  from  time 
to  time  deluded  by  the  natives,  he  pursued  these  shadows, 
which  ever  fled  as  he  approached.  He  went  north,  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  then  marclied  southerly  to  Mobile, 
where  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  people  of  a  walled 
city  containing  several  thousand  inhabitants.  At  Pensacola 
he  met  ships  from  Cuba,  with  supplies  for  his  exhausted  army  ； 
and  too  proud  to  be  wise,  he  atUl  pursued  a  pkantom,  rather 
than  retrace  a  false  step. 

The  hope  of  the  precious  metals  still  lured  him  on,  and  he 
now  bent  his  course  to  the  north-west,  and  in  latitude  34*  dis- 
covered the  majestic  Mississippi.  He  continued  west  until 
he  reached  the  Wachita,  when,  becoming  at  length  dispirited, 
he  turned  homewards  his  course,  descended  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Red  river,  and  thence  down  its  current  ； 
and  where  the  Red  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Mississippi, 
there  he  died  ；  and  his  ^dy,  inclosed  in  a  hollow  oak,  was 
committed  to  the  broad  stream,  from  the  discovery  of  which 
he  derives  his  unenviable  fame. 

The  officer  who  succeeded  him  in  command,  lost  no  time  in 
conducting  the  poor  remains  of  the  army  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  thence  to  Cuba;  where,  no  longer  perpetually 
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PART  I.  watched  by  concealed  savage  foes,  he  might  once  more  "  sleep 
PERIOD  I.  out  his  full  sleep." 

CHAP.  III.  When  the  news  reached  Spain  tkat  Florida  had  been  coloni- 
zed by  French  Huguenots,  Philip  II.  found  in  Pedro  Melendez 
de  Aviles  a  fit  agent  of  his  own  bigoted  spirit  ；  and  he  gave  him 
the  double  commission  to  take  possession  of  that  country,  and 
to  destroy  the  heretics.  More  than  five  hundred  persons 
accompanied  Melendez,  among  whom  were  men  with  their 
families,  soldiers,  mechanics  and  priests.  Coming  upon  the 
coast  south  of  the  settlement,  he  discovered  the  harbor  of  St, 
Augustine  on  the  day  of  that  saint  ；  and  here  was  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  that  name,  the  oldest  by  more 
than  forty  years,  of  any  within  the  limits  of  our  republic. 

The  French  had  received  from  Melendez  the  terrible  notice, 
that  he  had  come  to  destroy  every  person  who  was  not  a 
catholic.     Ribault,  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  would  make 
the  attack  by  sea,  embarked  to  meet  them.     A  tremen- 
dous storm  dxore  him  from  his  track,  and  shipwrecked  his 
He^Sesfro    whole  fleet.   The  Spaniards,  meantime,  crossed  the  forest 
fort  CanSSa  ^uid  attacked  by  land.    Unprepared  and  surprised,  the  defense- 
and  900    lessfortsoon  surrendered  ；  when  cruel  bigotry  performed  her 
Huguenote.  muiderous  work  upon  alV— without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

The  shipwrecked  mariners  were  aflerwards  found,  feeble  and 
exhausted  upon  the  shore.  Melendez  invited  them  to  come 
to  him  and  trust  to  his  compassion  ；  they  came ~ and  he  slew 
them' 

When  the  news  of  this  massacre  crossed  the  Atlantic,  a  cry 
of  vengeance  reached  the  French  monarch,  for  the  blood  of 
nine  hundred  of  his  slaughtered  subjects,  but  it  was  unheeded. 
August  22,  That  a  government  which  seven  years  afterwards  executed, 
1567.    on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  most  horrible  of  massacres, 
The     should  have  omitted  to  notice  this  base  destruction  of  those 
aven^^y  whom  they  wished  to  annihilate,  is  not  surprising.    Yet  so 
the  chendier  deep  VTBS  the  feeling  among  the  people  of  France,  that  three 
Gouges,    years  afterwards,  individuals  headed  by  the  gallant  chevalier 
Gouges,  made  adescent  on  the  settlement  of  Florida,  and  put 
to  death  two  hundred  Spaniards. 
-        The  Spanish  colony  was  thus  checked,  but  it  was  not 
within'tli^  destroyea  ；  and  it  proved  to  be  the  first  permanent  settlement 
U.  8.     made  by  Europeans  upon  the  shores  of  our  republic. 
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Uniaecessful  attempts  of  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  and  others. 

The  history  of  English  colonization  in  America  begins  PART  I. 
with  two  remarkable  men,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  English  monarchy 
claiming  the  country,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  reigning  sovereign,  gave  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1578,  by  an  open  or  patent  letter,  "  all 
sQch  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands,"  as  he  should 
discover  in  North  America,  and  of  which  he  should  take  pos- 
session ； these  lands  not  haying  been  before  occupied  by  sxff 
other  Christian  power.  She  vested  in  him  and  lus  heirs  the 
ML  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  also  the  complete  right 
of  jumdiction  over  those  countries,  and  the  seas  adjoining 
them  ；  declaring  that  all  who  should  settle  there  should  enjoy 
the  priTileges  of  free  citizens  and  natives  of  England :  and 
finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle 
within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphrey, 
or  his  associates,  should  have  occupied  for  the  space  of  six 
years.  Foi  these  pririleges,  the  patentee  was  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  crown  of  England  as  supreme  ；  and  pay 
to  the  sovereign  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silrer  which 
should  be  obtained  from  these  countries. 

In  the  first  attempt  made  by  Gilbert  to  plant  a  colony,  he 
pat  to  sea,  but  was  obliged  to  return.  In  the  second,  he  reached 
St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  bis  sovereign,  by  raising  a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  voyages. 
British  arms.  He  next  sought  means  to  secure  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  fisheries  on  the  banks,  which  were  now  so  valuable 
Hfi  to  be  contested  by  different  European  nations.  From 
thence  he  sailed  south-westerly,  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Here  the  largest  of  his  three 
vessels  struck,  and  all  her  crew  perished.  Gilbert  now  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  proceed,  set  his  face  towards  England, 
keeping  in  the  smallest  of  his  remaining  vessels,  a  barge  of 
only  ten  tons  ；  for  his  generous  heart  refiised  to  put.  any  to  a 
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peril  he  was  himself  unwilling  to  share.  The  passagie  was 
stormy,  but  his  pious  mind  found  comfort  in  the  reflection 
which,  as  he  sat  reading  in  the  stem  of  his  barge,  he  uttered  to 
his  companions  in  the  larger  vessel ；  "we  are  as  near  heaven 
at  sea,  as  on  land  ；"  and  he  might  hare  added  in  the  words  of 
that  book  which  was  doubtless  in  his  hand,  "Ye  shall  seek 
me  in  the  morning  but  I  shall  not  be  ；"  for  in  the  night  the 
lights  of  his  little  bark  suddenly  vanished,  and  he  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

The  bold  and  energetic  Raleigh,  who  had  in  France  been 
a  pupil  of  Coligni,  pursued  wiUi  unabated  ardor  Uie  great, 
career,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune,  and  lost  his 
life.  From  his  courtly  demeanor,  apd  brilliant  genius,  Sir 
Walter  had  made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  stately  Queen  ； 
and  he  readily  gained  from  her  a  patent,  with  privileges  no 
less  ample  than  those  which  she  had  granted  to  his  brother. 

Raleigh  had  learned  from'  the  unsuccessful  emigrants  of 
France,  the  superior  mildness  and  fertility  of  .  the  south;  and 
thither  he  dispatched  two  vessels,  under  Philip  Amidas,  and 
Arthur  Barlow.  They  approached  the  shore  at  Pamlico 
Sound,  and  according  to  their  florid  descriptions,  were  regaled 
with  "  the  delicate  smell  of  the  flowers  "  far  off  at  sea  ；  and 
on  landing  in  Ocracok  or  Roanoke  Island,  they  found  the 
grapes  so  abundant  on  the  coast,  that  the  surges  of  the  sea 
often  washed  over  them.  ， 

The  natives  were  as  kindly  as  their  climate  and  soil.  The 
king's  son,  Granganimo,  came  with  fifty  of  his  people,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  distinguished  courtesy.  He  invited  them  to 
his  dwelling  at  twenty  miles  distance  on  the  coast;  but  when 
they  went,  it  chanced  he  was  not  at  home.  His  wife  came  out 
to  meet  them,  and  with  a  hospitality  which  no.  instance  of 
ciyilized  life  can  surpass,  she  ordered  some  of  her  people  to 
draw  their  boat  ashore  to  preserve  it,  and  others  to  bring  the 
Englishmen  on  their  backs  through  tlie  surf.  Then  conduct- 
ing ner  guests  to  her  home,  she  had  a  fire  kindled,  that  they 
might  diy  their  clothes,  which  were  wet  with  rain  ；  while  in 
another  room  she  spread  a  plentiful  repast  of  fish,  venison, 
esculent  roots,  melons  and  fruits.  As  they  were  eating,  sev- 
eral Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  entered:  She 
chid  them,  and  sent  them  away,  lest  her  visiters  should  suffer 
from  alarm. 

When  the  nayigators  returned  to  England,  and  made  to 
Elizabeth  their  report  of  this  delightful  region,  she  was  indu* 
ced  to  give  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  the 
happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  Virgin  queen.  The 
name  soon  became  general  throughout  the  coast. 

Raleigh  now  found  many  adventurers  ready  to  embark  in 
his  project  ；  and  in  1585,  he  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  and  touched  at  the 
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same  islands  ；  in  one  of  which  he  crnelly  burned  a  village,  PART  1. 
because  he  suspected  an  Indian  of  having  stolen  a  silver  cup.  period  n. 
He  then  left  a  colony  under  Captain  Lane,  at  the  island  of   chap,  i 
Roanoke.    The  colonists,  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  '^-^^nt^-^ 
of  proyisions,  the  next  year  were  carried  to  England  by  Sir  Colony  at 
Francis  Drake,  who  was  returning  from  a  successful  ezpedi-  aj5:"£tL. 
tion  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  they  were  sought  by  a  ship 
which  had  been  sent  by  Raleigh  with  supplies,  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  not  finding  them,  most  un- 
wisely left  fifteen  of  bis  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  Fifteen  men 
and  then  retained  to  England.  Of  this  small  number  nothing 
was  afterwards  heard.  Probably  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
injured  and  revengeful  savages. 

In  1587,  Raleigh  again  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred    置 M7. 
and  fifty  adventurers  to  the  same  island,  under  Captain  White,  2d  ^Roanoke 
who,  remaining  but  one  month,  returned  to  England  to  solicit    " ― 
supplies  for  the  colony.    Before  he  departed,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Dare,  gave  birth  to  a  female  infant,  the  first  child  Eng- 
lish parents  bom  in  America.    The  infant  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Virginia. 

The  attempts  made  by  Raleigh  for  the  relief  of  tlik  colony 
were  nnrendUed,  but  unsuccessful  ；  for  at  this  time  the  Span- 
Amiada  threatened  to  oyerwhelm  England  itself;  and 

'ee  years  elapsed  before  he  could  procure  the  means  of 
sending  Captain  Wlute  to  their  relief  It  was  then  too  late. 
Not  one  remained  ；  nor,  though  repeatedly  -ought,  has  any 
due  to  their  fate  ever  been  found.  Appalled  and  in  danger  of 
perishing  himself,  White  returned,  without  leaving  one  Eng- 
lish settler  on  the  shores  of  America. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortanate  issue  of  these  attempts, 
Raleigh  was  easily  induced  to  assign  his  right  of  property, 
together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  to  a  ， 
company  of  merchants  in  London.   This  company,  satisfied 】 
with  a  paltry  traffic  with  the  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  the  country. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  with  thirty-two  men,  sailed 
from  Falmouth,  and  steering  due  west,  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish cominaiider  who  reached  the  country  by  this  shorter  and 
more  direct  course.  He  approached  the  coast  near  Nahant, 
but  failing  to  find  a  good  harbor,  he  bore  to  the  south,  discov- 
ered and  gave  name  to  Cape  Cod,  which  was  the  first  ground 
in  New  England  ever  trod  by  Englishmen.  Thence  sailing 
romul  Nantucket,  he  discovered  and  named  Martha's  Vineyard, 
entered  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  finding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it, 
in  honor  of  the  Queen,  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  Near  its 
western  shore,  on  an  islet  in  a  lake,  he  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house, and  prepared  to  leave  there  a  small  colony.  But  the 
natires  became  hostile,  and  bis  intended  settlers  would  not 
remain.    Having  freighted  his  vessel,  mostly  with  sassafras 
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root,  then  much  esteemed  in  pharmacy,  he  hoisted  sail  and 
reached  England  with  all  his  men,  after  a  passage  of  five 
weeks,  the  shortest  then,  known. 

France,  wasted  by  the  wars  of  the  league,  had  now  for  fifty 
years  neglected  her  claims  to  territory  on  the  western  conti- 
nent. At  length  the  commanding  genius  of  Henry  IV.  awoke 
to  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject;  and  in  1603,  by  letters 
patent,  he  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  the  country  called 
Acadia,  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  North 
latitude,  with  the  sole  jurisdiction.  The  next  year  De  Monts 
sailed  from  France,  taking  Samuel  Champlain  as  his  pilot  ； 
and  having  doubled  Cape  Sable,  he  entered  an  extensive  bay, 
which  they  called  La  Baye  Francaise,  (Bay  of  Fundy,)  and  on 
whose  eastern  side,  he  founded  Port  Royal.  Proceeding  to  ex- 
amine this  bay,  they  discovered  and  named  the  rivers  St.  John 
and  St.  Croix,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

The  English  becoming  alarmed  at  this  encroachment  on 
territory  which  they  claimed,  James  I"  the  successor  of  Eliz- 
abeth, divided  that  portion  of  North  America  which  lies  be- 
tween the  34th  and  45th  degree  of  North  latitude  into  two 
districts  nearly  equal  ；  grandtig  the  southern  part,  or  first 
colony  of  Virginia,  included  between  the  34th  and  "8t  degrees, 
to  a  company  of  merchants  called  tlfe  London  Company  ；  and 
the  northern  or  second  colony  of  Virginia,  included  between 
the  38th  and  45th  degrees,  to  another  corporation,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company.  The  king  authorized  these  companies 
to  make  settlements,  provided  they  were  not  within  one  hun  • 
dred  miles  of  each  other,  and  vested  them  with  a  right  of  land 
along  the  coast,  fifty  miles  each  way,  and  extending  into  the 
interior  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  settlement. 

The  London  and  Plymouth  compaDies  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 
The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  1606, 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1607  they  sent  out  Admiral 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  with  a  hundred  planters,  under  Capt.  George 
Popham,  their  president.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
nebec riyer,  where  ihey  built  and  fortified  a  storehouse  ；  but 
in  two  or  three  months,  the  ships  returned  to  England,  learing 
only  forty-five  men.  The  sufferings  of  the  Sagadahoc  colony, 
under  Capt.  Popham,  were,  through  the  winter,  very  severe. 
They  lost  their  storehouse  by  fire,  *  and  their  president  by 
death,  and  the  next  year  returned  to  England,  considering  the 
country  "  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  desert,"  where,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  that  period,  they  declared, "  they  found 
nothing  but  extreme  extremities."  This  was  the  first  and 
only  attempt  to  settle  this  part  of  the  country,  till  1620. 

Thus,  afler  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  from  the 
time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  and  twenty-four 
years  after  Raleigh  planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not,  in 
1607,  an  Englishman  settled  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

First  settlement  of  Yiiginia. 

In  1607,  the  London  Company  sent  out  Captain  Christopher  PARTI. 
Newport,  with  three  ships  and  one  hundred  and  five  men,  period,  n. 
among  whom  was  the  navigator,  Gosnold,  and  Captain  John  chap.  ii. 
Smith,  the  Father  of  Virginia.    He  was  already  celebrated 
for  his  daring  and  chiiralrous  exploits,  to  which  he  was  led  by 
the  love  of  adventare,  and  of  glory;  and  by  a  desire  to  serve  tW7. 
both  God  and  man.   In  boyh<x^  he  fought  for  freedom  in 
Holland  ；  and  thence  traveUed  over  France,  Egypt  and  Italy. 
In  Hungary  be  bravely  met  the  Turks  in  battle,  and  was  pro- 
moted  to  command.    In  presence  of  the  ladies  particularly, 
he  ever  showed  himself  a  brave  knight,  and  was  often  con- 
queror in  single  combats.    He  was  repeatedly  taken  prisoner, 
and  already,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia,  had  been  rescued 
from  destruction  by  female  benevolence. 

The  fleet  sailed  by  the  West  Indies,  and  being  driven, 
north  of  Roanoke  by  a  storm,  an  accidental  discovery  was  ch^jupeAe 
thus  made  of  the  entrance  of      Chesapeake  bay,  the  boun-  b^^scoT- 
daiies  of  which  irere  now  named  Capes  Charles  and  Henry, 
in  honor  of  the  king's  sons. 

Stretching  at  once  into  the  noble  bay,  the  adventurers  sailed 
up  the  Powhatan  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
James,  and  upon  its  banks,  fifty  miles  trom  its  mouth,  they  fixed  S^^mem 
their  residence,  and  raised  a  few  huts.  The  place  was  called 
Jamestown,  an  appellation  which  it  still  retains  ；  and  though  ^th* 
it  has  never  risen  to  wealth  or  distinction,  and  is  now  only  dis- 
cernible by  a  few  falling  ruins,  still  it  was  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  New  World  ；  and  hence  has  all  the 
honor  among  the  American  states,  ^at  antiquity  can  confer. 

The  colony  was  under  charter  government,  the  instni- 
ment  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  pedantic  James  himself. 
It  did  not  give  to  the  proprietors  ue  power  to  govern  the  Bad  form  of 
people  who  should  settle  the  country,  but  the  right  of  juris-  goremiMnt. 
diction  was  reserved  to  the  king.  To  the  colonies  no  assnr* 
ance  was  given,  but  the  vague  promise,  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  Englishmen.  Religion  was  established  by  law, 
according  to  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  was,  for  the  present,  no  division  of  property  ；  and,  for 
fiveyears,  all  labor  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  stock. 

The  goYemment  was  to  be  administered  by  a  council  nom- 
inated     the  king,  but  to  reside  in  the  colony.    As  soon  as  - 
the  emigrants  landed,  the  king's  commission,  according  to  his 
direction^  was  opened  ；  the  council  was  organized,  and  a 
gOTexnor  elected.    They  chose  Edward  Wingfield,  their 
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worst  man  ；  while  Smith,  their  best,  was,  from  envy,  to  be  ex- 
cluded even  from  a  seat  in  the  council,  although  he  was  one 
whom  the  king  had  nominated.  Gathering  misfortunes  how- 
ever, and  the  ^dly  influence  of  their  good  clergynum,  Robert 
Hunt,  reversed  this  sentence;  and  made  the  colonists  glad  to 
submit  to  the  man,  whose  talents  and  zeal  for  the  setUement 
marked  him  as  their  natural  head. 

The  neighboring  Indians  soon  annoyed  the  colony  by  their 
petty  hostilities.  Their  provisions  faAed,  and  the  scanty  al- 
lowance to  which  they  were  reduced,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  a  climate  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  gave  rise 
to  disease,  so  that  the  number  of  the  colonists  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Sometimes  four  or  five  died  in  a  day,  and  there  was 
not  enough  of  the  well  to  give  decent  burial  to  the  dead. 
Fifty  perished  before  winter,  among  whom  was  the  excellent 
Gosnold.  The  energy  and  cheerful  activity  of  Smith  threw 
the  only  light  which  glanced  upon  the  dark  picture.  He  so 
managed  as  to  awe  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate and  obtain  from  them  supplies  of  food  ；  while,  among  the 
emigrants,  he  encouraged  the  faint-hearted,  and  put  in  fear  the 
rebellious. 

Winter  at  length  came,  and  with  it,  relief  from  diseases  of 
climate,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  wild  fowl  and  game. 

The  London  company,  with  an  ignorance  of  geography, 
which  even  then  was  surprising,  had  given  directions  thai 
some  of  the  streams  flowing  from;!  the  north-west  should  be 
followed  up  in  order  to  find  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
Smith  was  superior  to  the  company  in  intelligence,  but  he 
knew  the  duties  of  a  subordinate,  and  be  therefore  prepared 
to  explore  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  an- 
swered as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  description. 

Powhatan,  the  chief  or  emperor  of  the  sayage  confederacy 
inhabiting  or  wandering  about  the  waters  of  the  James  and  its 
tributaries,  had  been  visited  by  the  colonists  early  after  their 
arriyal.  His  impmal  residence  consisted  of  twelve  wig- 
wams near  the  site  of  Richmond.  Next  to  him  in  power  was 
his  brother,  Opechacanough,  who  was  chief  of  the  Pamunkies 
on  the  Chickahominy.  Smith  embarked  in  a  barge  on  that 
river,  and  when  he  had  ascended  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
manner,  he  left  h,  with  the  order  that  his  party  should  not 
land  till  his  return;  and  with  four  attendants  he  pursued 
his  objects  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  Indians 
had  watched  his  movements,  and  when  the  men  left  in  the 
barge,  disobeying  his  order,  had  landed,  they  fell  upon 
them,  took  them  prisoners,  and  obliged  them  to  discover  the 
track  of  their  captain.  He,  in  pursuit  of  game,  soon  found 
himself  hunted  by  swarms  of  savage  archers.  In  this  ex- 
tremity he  bound  to  his  breast,  as  a  shield,  an  Indian  youth 
who  was  with  him  ;  and  then  shot  thiee  Indians,  wounded 
others,  and  kept  the  whole  party  at  bay.   Attempting  to  re- 
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treal  to  his  canoe  while  yet  watching  Ids  foe,  suddenly  he  PART  I 
sank  to  his  middle  in  an  oozy  creek.  The  savages  dared  not  period  n, 
even  then  touch  him,  till,  perishing  with  cold,  he  laid  down  chap,  u. 
his  arms  and  surrendered.  ^-^v-^,-/ 

They  carried  him  to  a  fire,  near  which  some  of  his  men  had 
been  kUled.  By  his  Indian  guide  and  interpreter  he  then  called 
for  their  chief.  Opechacanough  appeared,  and  Smith  politely 
presented  to  him  his  pocket  compass.  The  Indians  were  con- 
founded at  the  motions  of  the  fly-needle,  which,  on  account  • 
of  the  mysterious  glass,  they  could  see,  but  could  not  touch. 
He  told  them  wonderful  stories  of  its  virtues,  and  proceeded, 
as  he  himself  relates,  "  by  the  globe-like  figure  of  that  jewel,  His  addiesa. 
to  instruct  them,  concerning  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and 
bow  the  sun  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the  world  con- 
tinually," by  which  his  auditors  were  filled  with  profound 
amazement 

Their  minds  seemed  to  labor  with  the  greatness  of  the 
thought,  that  a  being  so  superior  was  in  their  power  ；  and 
they  vacillated  in  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  was  best  to 
put  him  to  death  ；  and  as  often  changed  their  conduct  They 
took  bim  to  Powhatan,  thence  led  him  round  from  one  wonder-  savages. 
ing  tribe  to  another,  until,  at  the  residence  of  Opechacanough, 
these  superstitious  dwellers  of  the  forest  employed  their  sor- 
cerers or  powows  for  three  days  to  practice  incantations,  in 
order  to  learn,  from  the  invisible  world,  whether  their  pris- 
oner wished  them  well  or  ill. 

The  decision  of  hie  fate  was  finally  referred  to  Powhatan. 
At  his  residence  that  majestic  savage  received  Mm  in  state, 
but  he  condemned  him  to  die.  His  warriors  were  around, 
and  his  women  sitting  near  him.  All  were  painted  with 
gaudy  colon  and  adorned  with  feathers.  The  queen  of  Apa- 
maltack  brought  the  captive  water  to  wash  in,  and  another 
Indian  queen,  feathers  to  serve  as  a  towel.  Others  gave 
him  food,  as  for  a  feast.  Then  two  stones  were  brought  and 
laid  before  the  chief,  and  two  savages  stood  with  uplifted 
war-clubs.  Smith  was  dragged  to  the  spot,  and  his  bead 
placed  upon  the  stonea!  Pochahontas,  kis  daughter,  of  ten- 
der age,  rushed  forward,  and  with  cries  and  teara  begged  of  Hia  rescue 
Pow^tan  to  spare  him.  He  refused.  The  devoted  girl  then  X>ixtoB. 
ran  and  knelt  beside  the  victim,  and  laid  her  young  head  upon 
his.    Then  the  stem  savage  relented,  and  Smith  was  saved. 

Smith  having  now  learned  much  of  the  Indians,  their  coun- 
try, modes  of  warfare,  dispositions  and  language;  and  having 
also  by  his  great  address  and  honorable  tearing,  won  their 
afiectum  and  confidence,  his  captiyity  proved,  under  divine 
Providence,  a  means  of  establishing  the  colony.  During 
bis  absence,  however,  there  had  been  disorder  and  misrule;  suteoftbe 
aad  when  be  returned  to  Jamestown  be  found  only  thirty-  colony, 
eight  pezsons  remaiidng.  The  spirits  of  .the  people  were 
InakBiii  aad  all,  fitted  with  despondency,  were  anziouft  to 
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PART  I.  leave  a  country  so  inhospitable.    He  prevailed  upon  them, 
PERIOD  iL  however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  remain 
CHAP.  in.  till  the  next  year,   when  Newport  arriving  from  England 
^^^^>r^^  with  some  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 
hope  again  revived. 
蓳 608.       During  the  year  1608,  Captain  Smith  explored  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  to  its  head,  discovered  its  fine  streams,  and  gained 
Smith  ex-  new  information  concerning  the  native  productions  and  in* 
pjoro*  ^«  habitants  of  the  country.    In  an  excursion  which  he  made  up 
Chesai^e.      Rappahannock,  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Mannaboacks, 
a  tribe  descended  from  the  Delawares,  and  took  prisoner  a 
brother  of  one  of  their  chiefs.    From  him  he  first  heard  of 
the  Iroquois,  who,  the  Indian  told  him,  "  dwelt  on  a  great 
water  to  the  north,  had  a  great  many  boats,  and  so  many  men 
that  they  waged  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council.  He  found  the  recent"  emigrants  "  goldsmiths  and 
gentlemen."  But  he  promptly  gave  them  their  choice,  to 
Hi*  decMion  labor  for  six  hours  a  day,  or  have  nothing  to  eat.  He  repre- 
wudoBL  aented  to  the  council  in  England  that  they  should  send  labor- 
ers ； that  the  search  of  gold  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
" nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Early  Settlement  of  Virginia ~~ continued. 

The  London  Company  had  gradually  become  enlarged  by 
accessions  of  men  of  influence,  some  of  whom  were  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.   Without  at  all  consulting  the  wishes, 
New  form  oi       against  the  interests  of  the  colony,  they  now  obtained  a 
goTemmen         charter,  by  which  they  were  to  hold  the  lands  in  fee, 
and  all  the  powers  of  government  formerly  reserved  to  the 
crown  were  hereafter  to  vest  in  the  company.   The  council 
in  En^and,  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  was  to  appoint 
a  governor,  who  was  to  rule  the  colonists  with  absolute  sway. 
The  company  now  collected  five  hundred  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  were  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  abandoned 
1609     characters.   They  appointed  as  governor  for  life  the  excellent 
Loid  Deia-  Lord  Delaware,  and  freighted  with  the  emigrants  nine  ships, 
ware.     of  which  Capt.  Newport  was  to  take  the  command.    As  Lord 
Delaware  was  not  ready  to  embark  with  the  fleet,  the  ad- 
miral, with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  were 
empowered  to  govern  the  colony  until  his  arrival.  Newport 
took  into  his  own  ship  Gates  and  Somers.    Arriving  at  the 
Bermudas,  a  terrible  storm  separated  the  fleet.    The  admiral's 
▼assel  was  stranded  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Bermuda,  a  smaU 
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ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  of  the  vessels  reached  James- 
town. 

Smith  now  found  himself  without  authority  ；  and  the  three 
persons  who  alone  possessed  it,  were  perhaps  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  His  genius,  however,  sustained  him,  and  he 
compelled  to  submission  the  disorderly  gallants  who  had  just 
arrived. 

Pocahontas  repeatedly  saved  the  life  of  Smith,  and  pre- 
-erred  this  earliest  English  settlement  from  destruction.  La 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  colony,  she  was  its  imchanging 
Mend,  often  coming  with  her  attendants  to  bring  baskets  of 
provisions  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  sometimes  giving  notice 
of  hostile  designs.  On  one  occasion,  when  Captain  Smith, 
with  a  considenble  escort,  had  visited  her  father,  and  was  to 
be  feasted,  she  came  privately,  and  told  him  that  a  great  nam* 
ber  of  Indians  would  be  sent  to  bring  in  bis  food,  and  would, 
if  possible,  such  was  the  plot,  murder  him  and  his  company 
at  table,  with  their  own  arms.  Otherwise  it  was  intended 
to  kill  them  in  the  night.  Smith  was  penetrated  with  grati- 
tode,  that  she  had  again  saved  him,  and  wished  to  give  her 
some  testimonial.  She  turned  away  with  tears,  saying  it 
would  but  betray  her,  and  she  was  suspected  already. 

At  length,  a  calamity  deprived  the  colony  of  its  father.  An 
accident^  explosion  of  gunpowder  so  injured  Smith,  that  no 
medical  skill  there,  was  aidequate  to  the  treatment  of  his  case  ； 
and  delegating  his  authority  to  George  Percy,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  returned  to  England.  After  his 
departure,  all  subordination  and  industry  ceased  among  the 
oolonists.  The  Indians,  ever  on  the  watch,  harassed  them 
with  hostilities,  and  withheld  their  customary  supplies.  Their 
stores  were  soon  exhausted.  The  domestic  ammals,  which 
had  been  sent  to  breed  in  the  country,  were  taken  and  de- 
Toored :  and,  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  they  oven 
peipetrated,  in  two  instances,  the  act  of  feeding  on  human 
flesL  Smith  left  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons.  In  six 
months,  anarchy  and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  to  sixty, 
and  those  so  feeble  and  forlorn,  that  in  ten  days  more  they 
must  all  have  perished. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  companions, 
wlio  liad  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Bermuda,  hdd  found 
there  the  means  to  construct  a  vessel  ；  and  now  approaching 
Jamestown,  they  anticipated  a  happy  meeting  with  their 
friends.  How  were  their  hearts  smitten  as  they  beheld 
the  meagre  spectres  of  fkmine  and  death  which  met  them. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  universal  cry,  desert  the 
settlement  and  re-embark  with  the  whole  colony.  They  de- 
parted in  the  morning,  and  falling  down  the  stream  with  the 
tide,  they  descry,  at  evening,  near  the  river's  mouth,  three 
ships  ；  and  Lord  Delaware,  Uieir  paternal  governor,  arrives, 
siipplies  their  wants,  and  turns  their  hearts  to  the  pious  and 
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PART.  I.  consoling  thought  that  God  had  delivered  them.  And  then 
PERIOD  n.  this  residue  returned,  a  chastened  and  a  better  people.  Thus 
CHAP.  xn.  Providence  prevented  a  dissolute  band  from  becoming  the 
v^-v^w  founders  of  our  first  settled  state  ；  and  gave  a  better  seed. 

The  colony  again  became  comparatively  flourishing,  but  in 
March,  1611,  the  governor's  health  unfortunately  declined, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.    On  the  departure 
置 6 置蓳. of  Lord  Delaware,  Percy  was  again  bX  the  head  of  the  ad- 
Mmt  10.    ministration,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  May. 
^eand^  Dale  had  received  from  the  company,  power  to  rule  with  mar- 
tial  law,  which  he  exercised,  but  with  such  moderation,  that 
good  order  and  industry  prevailed.    The  state  of  the  colony, 
however,  was  not  flourishing,  and  Dale  immediately  wrote  to 
England  for  aid.   In  less  than  four  months,  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
arrived,  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants. 

After  Captain  Smith's  departure,  Captain  Argall,  at  the 
head  of  a  foraging  party,  learned  tliat  Pocahontas  was  for  a 
season  with  the  fanuly  of  Japazaws,  the  chief  of  the  Poto- 
macs.  Him,  Argall  bribed,  with  a  kettle  of  shining  copper,  to 
betray  the  Indian  princess,  whom  for  interested  motives  he 
wished  to  make  prisoner.  Japazaws  concerted  with  bis  wife, 
that  she  should  appear  to  be  seized  with  an  invincible  desire 
to  visit  Argall's  vessel  lying  in  the  river.  Ho  was  to  affect 
anger,  and  threaten,  but  at  length  so  far  to  relent,  as  to  en- 
Pocahonus  gage  to  take  her  to  the  vessel,  if  her  friend  Pocahontas  would 
is  made  accompany  her.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  thus  the  English, 
by  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  ensnared  and  made  prisoner  their 
benefactress. 

When  she  was  taken  to  Jamestown,  an  unceremonious 
message  was  sent  to  Powhatan,  that  he  must  ransom  her  with 
certain  men  and  articles,  which  he  was  accused  with  having 
taken.    To  this  the  dignified  old  chieflain  made  no  reply  for 
three  months.    In  the  meantime  an  English  youth  of  (he 
羹 MS.    colony,  John  Rolfe,  wooed  the  Indian  maiden,  and  obtained 
She  mairies  her  consent  to  marriage.    All  were  pleased,  and  the  connex- 
ion  proved  a  bond  of  union  during  the  life  of  Powhatan. 
Pocahontas  went  with  her  husband  to  England,  where  she 
in  in    received  Christian  baptism,  under  the  name  of  Rebecca. 
Baptism  of  Special  attention  was  paid  her  by  the  king  and  queen,  at  the 
Pocahontas,  instigation  of  Smith.    She  had  been  told  that  he  was  dead, 
and  when  he  came  to  see  her  she  turned  away,  and  for  a  time 
could  not  or  would  not  speak.    He  kindly  soothed  her,  and  at 
length  she  addressed  bim  as  her  father,  and  endearingly  re- 
called the  scenes  of  their  early  acquaintance.    Having  given 
birth  to  a  son,  she  was  about  to  return,  when  she  sickened 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.    Her  son  survived  and 
reared  an  offspring,  which  being  perpetuated  in  some  of  the 
best  families  of  Virginia,  they  boast  their  descent  from  one 
who  ranks  high,  not  merely  on  the  roll  of  savages  and  of 
women,  but  of  humanity  itself. 
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In  1617,  Captain  Argall  was  made  acting  governor  of 
Yirginia.  Lord  Delaware  having  attempted  to  reach  the 
setuement,  died  on  the  passage.  Argall  governed  with  so 
Dch  rigor  as  to  excite  uniyenal  discontent,  and  the  first  com- 
； of  mal-administration  ever  sent  to  England,  was  by  a 
, whom  he  had  unjustly  condemned.  Not  only  did  he 
play  the  tyrant  orer  the  colonists,  but  he  who  had  not  hesi* 
tiled  to  nuke  Pocahontas  prisoner  for  the  adranta^  of  the 
company,  did  not  now  scruple  to  cheat  them  for  bis  own. 
The  rumor  of  bis  oppressions  made  emigration  unpopular. 
By  the  influence  of  the  good  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  beneyo* 
knt  Yeardly  was  sent  orer  to  take  his  place. 

The  same  year,  Governor  Yeardly  called  the  first  general 
aasembly  which' was  held  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  represen- 
tadres,  choBen  from  among  the  people,  who  were  to  act  con- 
jointly  with  the  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, in  all  matters  of  importance.  The  colonists,  who,  till 
then,  had  been  ； lothing  more  than  the  senrants  of  the  company, 
were  thus  raised  to  the  distinction  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

In  this  assembly,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  eleren  boroughs 
were  each  represented  by  two  burgesses.  For  this  cheering 
dawn  of  ciril  liberty,  the  colonists  expressed  to  the  company 
" the  greatest  possible  thanks,"  and  forthwith  "  fell  to  build- 
ing houses  and  planting  com." 

In  order  to  attach  the  colonists  more  entirely  to  their  new 
settlements,  about  this  time  there  was  sent  out,  by  the  advice 
of  Sandys,  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  of  humble 
Urdi,  but  of  unexceptionable  character,  who  were  sold  to  the 
young  planters  as  wives.  The  price  was  at  first  one  hundred, 
and  afterwards,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  To 
foil  of  discharging  debts  so  incmred,  was  esteemed  particu- 
laily  dishonorable. 

About  this  time  were  introduced  also  into  the  colony,  by 
order  of  King  James,  many  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  then 
in  custody  for  their  offences.  They  were  dispersed  through 
the  colony,  and  employed  as  laborers. 

A  Dutch  ship  from  Afiica  aniying  at  Jamestown,  a  part  of 
her  cargo  of  negroes  was  purchased  by  the  colony.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JXaoomy  of  tha  HndaoiL— Smith  and  Aigall  at  the  North. 

In  1609,  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
has  prored  the  finest  for  navigation  of  any  in  republican  Amer- 
ica ； and  under  circumstances  which,  giving  to  two  nations 
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claims  to  its  waters,  and  their  adjoining  coimtry,  became 
the  occasion  of  subsequent  waxs.  Henry  Hudson,  the  dia- 
coverer,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  next  year,  the  Dutch 
sent  ships  to  this  river,  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  but 
the  Court  of  England  disowned  theii  claim  to  the  country. 
The  Dutch,  however,  followed  up  their  good  fortune,  and 
sobn  erected  forts  Orange  and  Manhattan,  near  the  sites  of 
Albany  and  New  York. 

In  1608,  Champlain,  under  De  Monts,  conducted  a  colony 
to  America,  and  founded  Quebec.  Wishing  .to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  adjacent  natives,  he  consented,  the  next 
year,  to  accompany  them  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois, with  whom  diey  were  at  war.  They  entered  upon  the 
lake  which  now  bean,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  the  name 
of  Champlain,  and  traversed  it  until  they  approached  its  junc- 
tion with  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George.  Here,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  Champlain  and  his  allies  were  victorious. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  after  the  Sagadahoc  settlement 
was  relinquished,  attempted  nothing  further  for  aome  time, 
except  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  small  traffic 
with  the  natives  for  oil  and  peltry.  At  length  Captain  Smith, 
after  his  return  from  Virginia,  being  desirous  to  explore  the 
north-eastern  coast,  engaged  himself  as  a  partner,  with  fonr 
other  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  a  trading  squadron  of 
two  snips.  Smith  sailed  in  the  largest,  and  the  other 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Hunt,  before  mentioned.  He, 
while  Smith  was  exploring  the  coast,  made  a  descent  upon 
the  country  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  kidnapped  more  than 
twenty  of  the  subjects  of  Massasoit  Smith  accurately  exam- 
ined shore,  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  having  drawn  a  map,  he  laid 
it,  on  his  return,  before  Prince  Charles,  with  a  hint,  that  so 
beautiM  and  excellent  a  country  deserved  to  bear  an  honora- 
ble name.  The  Prince  listened  to  his  suggestion,'  and  de- 
clared that  it  should  thereafter  be  called  New  England. 

The  French  having  established  themselves  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  northern  colony  of  Virginia,  Captain  Argall  was 
sent  from  Jamestown  to  dispossess  them.  He  destroyed  Port 
Royal,  and  all  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia.  On  his 
return  he  visited  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  Dutch  traders  made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  Uie 
supremacy  of  King  James,  and,  under  him,  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virgima. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Aaeieiit  CiTiliiation —  Chiistiaiuty—  Pmitimiim   Robiiiaoa  and  his  Chuieh. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  history,  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  moved  by  religious  devotion,  P™OD  in. 
and  sustained  by  Providence,  planted  themselyes  upon  die  cha'.  i. 
desert  shores  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  period  when  ancient  civilization  had  attained  its  full 
growth,  Christianity  arose,  and  introduced  a  moral  element 
wholly  at  variance  with  its  principles.  For  while  the  Empe- 
ror of  Rome,  its  head,  was  dwelling  in  splendid  palaces, 
commanding  armies,  avenging  himself  of  his  foes,  and  extend- 
ing liis  bl(X)dy  conquests  over  the  unoffending,  Immanuel, 
with  the  moral  glory  of  divine,  but  suffering  virtue,  made  his 
advent  in  a  manger,  and  his  exit  on  a  cross. 

As  long  as  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a  persecuted  and 
afflicted  band,  they  preserved  his  religion  in  its  purity.  But  Chrirtianity 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  blend  the  heavenly  with  the 
human  principle, ~ and  the  Roman  Constantino  placed  Chris- 
tianity upon  an  earthly  throne,  then  its  primeval  lustre  became 
obscured*  After  this  period,  ancient  civilization  was  broken 
up.  The  barfoarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Scandinavia  came 
down  upon  the  Roman  empire,  wrested  it  from  its  masters,  and 
rent  it  into  fragments.  National  authority  was  annihilated, 
and,  in  the  aDarchy  that  prevailed,  brute  force,  the  lowest  of 
all  appeals,  stood  chief  umpire. 

Then  arose  forms  of  political  power,  which,  though  bad, 
were  yet  improvements.    The  chieflain  who  had  an  organized 
bandy  perpetuated  his  military  arrangements.    He  gave  out 
his  conquered  lands  to  his  great  captains,  and  they  divided 
them  into  lesser  portions,  to  their  own  retainers.    But  all  held 
their  territories,  on  condition  of  military  service.    Thus  cen-  ^^^， 『 腿 
tnd  and  southern  Europe  was  owned  by  chiefs,  whose  power,  the  4th  cen 
my,  whose  very  existence,  depended  upon  a  state  of  war  ；  ^"^stk^ 
and  the  blood  of  th»  people  dyed  the  earth,  as  those  steel-clad 
giants  of  the  dark  ages  strode  over  its  surface,  crushing 
whatever  came  in  their  way. - 

The  course  of  this  feudal  tyranny  was  arrested  by  another, 
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PART  I.  which,  injurious  as  it  became,  yet  did  service  in  its  day.  This 
PERIOD  III.  was  popery,  which  carried  human  authority  to  an  extent 
CHIP.  I.   altogether  unexampled  ；  for  it  assumed  the  power  of  Grod, 
and  demanded  the  fall  obedience  of  the  mental  and  moral,  as 
weU  as  the  physical  man.    Secret,  efficient,  and  unscnipu 
lou8  in  its  measures,  it  awed  to  submission  the  proud  and  the 
violent  ；  and  the  comparative  calm  of  despotism  succeeded 
to  the  depopulating  storm  of  anarchy. 
Profiting  by  repose  and  leisure,  the  monks  now  sought  out 
The     the  remnants  of  ancient  literature  ；  and  men  soon  began  to 
？ athe^isS*  eiamine  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  natural,  the 
and  16th  moral,  and  the  political  world.    Light  broke  in  upon  the  dark- 
centuriea.  ness  of  ages.    The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  led  the 
way  to  that  of  new  continents  ；  and  the  invention  of  printing 
to  the  Reformation. 
Procmtof     It  had,  however,  little  influence  in  England,  until  the 
o  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  monarch  under  whom  SebastiaD 
refonnAtion  Cabot  discovered  our  coast.    He  made  a  righteous  oppo- 
m  England,  gj^^,^  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  from  the  nnright- 
eous  motive,  that  he  might  be  divorced  from  a  virtuous  wife, 
to  wed  another,  more  young  and  beautiful.   The  Pope  refused 
1584    to  grant  him  his  wish  ；  and  he,  after  keeping*  Europe  in  a  broil 
Henry  vill.  for  several  years,  declared  the  English  Church  to  be  inde*> 

head  of  the  pendent  of  Rome,  and  himself  its  head  ；  thus  becoming  a 
church  in   -  - - -  - -  ―  --     - -- 

England. 


lesser  pope  in  his  own  dominions.    But  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects had  received  an  impulse.    Free  inquiry  was  at  work  on 
the  continent.   Tyndal  and  Coverdale  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  and  in  spite  of  the  tyrant,  the  Refonnation  was  making 
1558.    progress.    As  soon  as  his  death  relieved  the  realm,  and  under 
Edward  VI.  his  jouDg  SOU,  Edward  VI.,  the  English  church,  as  it  now 
Engliah    exists,  took  its  form.    Its  liturgy  was  completed  ；  having  been 
Lituinr'   compiled  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  of  the  reformers. 

Unhappily  Edward's  reign  was  short  ；  and  Mary,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  full  of  bitter  prejudices  against  Protestantism,  re- 
garding it  as  the  author  of  her  mother's  miseries,  and  her 
own  early  degradation.  She  idolized  her  bigoted  and  cruel 
husband,  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain;  and  thus  she  naturally  became 
a  bloody  persecutor.  The  protestants  fled  on  all  hands  ；  and 
at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  at  Zurich,  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Hol- 
land, they  strengthened  their  faith  by  the  use  of  the  printed 
scriptures,  by  the  free  worship  of  God,  and  by  communion 
with  kindred  spirits  among  men. 

The  exiled  protestants  were  of  two  parties.  The  one  be- 
lieved that  the  English  reformers,  having  rejected  all  of  Ro- 
manism that  was  meretricous,  had  returned  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Another  party,  who  were  called  Puritans,  believed 
that  the  church  of  England  had  stopped  short  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  left  remains  of  popery;  such  as  the  priests'  vest- 
,io"of  ments,  the  ring  in  marriage,  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  sundry 
Elizabeth,  uacommanded  ceremonies.   At  Frankfort  the  two  parties  had 
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a  public  quarrel  ；  and  vrhen  the  death  of  Mary  allowed  the  PART  I， 
En^sh  i^testants  to  return  to  their  country,  they  brought  pbwod  m 
home  the  contention.  chap.  t. 

Elizabeth  was  friendly  to  popery,  but  she  found  on  her  v-^"v^^-/ 
accession,  that  her  people  were,  in  the  mass,  protestants  ；  and 
hence  she  chose  that  form  of  protestantism  which  she  could 
bring  the  nearest  to  papacy  ；  she  being  herself  head  of  the  Aibitrwry 
church.    Her  obsequious  pailiament  by  several  acts  declared  ^^^J^ 
her  supremacy,  enjoined  under  severe  penalties  strict  con- 
formity to  all  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church  ；  Obsequious- 
and  finally  they  created  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  try  ^«*[^^*® 
offenses  against  these  and  other  arbitnuy  acts,  with  powers  aa^ities. 
as  much  at  rariance  with  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.   This  was  denominated  the  C<rart 
of  High  Commission. 
Examples  show  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Before  this  in- 
' orial  tribunal  was  brought,  on  one  occasion,  Robert  Haw- 
I  who,  with  about  twenty  others,  men  and  women,  had 
in  found  gniltyof  meetiiig  to  worship  secretly,  contnuy  to 
the  law  against  "private  assemblies,"  and  had  been  dragged 
to  prison  by  the  sneriff.    Bishop  Grindall,  who  presided,  dis- 
liked the  work  of  persecution,  to  which  dependence  <m  the 
Queen  compelled  him,  and  he  sought  to  convince  the  com- 
ny  of  the  error  of  their  opposition  ；  while  be  bore  with 
patience  the  unmannerly  plainness  with  which  the 
•  ritans  were  in  the  habit  of  .reproTing  persons  in  power, 
calling  it  "  the  right  of  prophiecying."   "  You  should  not,"  ^ 
said  Sie  bishop,  "  trouble  the  state  about  such  matters  as 
surplices  and  ceremonies.   In  these  indifferent  things,  you 
should  quietly  obey  the  civil  power,  and  submit  yourselves  to 
the  prince.    They  are  not  commanded  as  necessary  in  the 
church."  "  You,"  said  Hawkins, "  have  made  them  necessary, 
as  many  a  poor  man  doth  feel."   He  was  himself  imprisoned 
two  yean  ；  and  it  was  this  tyrannical  assumption  of  making 
indiflerent  things  necessary,  which  the  puritans  resisted,  often 
to  the  death. 

Nor  was  this  all.    Others  held  that  in  church  affairs  it  was 
as  absolutely  sinful  to  go  farther  than  the  word  of  God  war- 
ranted, as  to  stop  short  of  all  which  it  required.   Those  were  sepantiate. 
opposed  to  uniting  in  any  degree  with  the  church  of  England, 
end  hence  were  called  Separatists. 

Although  the  puritans  liad  not  yet  arriFed  at  an  enlightened 
religions  toleration,  yet  they  struck  out  its  principles.  In  1 564,  1564. 
Sampson  and  Humphrey,  two  eminent  non-conforming  min- 
isters, explicitly  plead,  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
the  rights  of  conscience.  "  Because,"  say  they,  "  these 
things  do  not  seem  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to  be  condemned  by 
us,  and  because  they  do  not  seem  so  to  us,  we  axe  not  to  be 
condenmed  by  you." 

Bui  the  Piuritans  were  condemned.   The  clergy  by  him- 
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RobinMn  and  his  Church  remore  to  Holland. 

In  1592,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  persons  to  attend 
the  established  worship,  under  penalty  of  banishment,  and  if 
they  returned,  of  death.  Among  those  who  could  not  con- 
scientiously comply  with  these  exactions,  were  John  Robin- 
son and  his  congregation,  of  the  sept  of  Separatists,  in  the 
north  of  England. 

To  enjoy  their  religion,  the  pastor  and  his  whole  flock  de* 
termined  to  exile  themselves  to  Holland.  But  this  was  a 
difficult  undertaking.  Once  they  embarked  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  goods  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  But  the  treach- 
erous captain  had  plotted  with  English  officers,  who  came 
on  board  the  vessel,  took  their  effects,  searched  the  persons 
of  the  whole  company  for  money,  and  then,  in  presence  of  a 
gazing  multitude,  led  them  on  shore  and  to  prison.  They 
were  soon  released,  except  seven  of  the  principal  men,  who 
were  detained  and  brought  to  trial,  but  at  length  freed. 

Again  they  bargained  with  a  Dutch  ship-master  at  Hull, 
who  was  to  take  them  in,  from  a  common  hard  by.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  women  and  children  sailed  to  the  place  of 
rendezTOUs  in  a  small  bark,  and  the  men  came  by  land.  The 
bark  had  grounded;  but  the  Dutch  captain  sent  his  boat  and 
took  the  men  from  the  strand.  But  the  authorities  of  Hull 
had  in  the  meantime  got  notice  ；  and  the  Dutch  commander,  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  armed  company,  having  a  fair  wind,  with 
oaths  "  hoisted  anchor  and  away  ；，，  though  the  pilgrims  even 
wept,  thus  to  leave  their  wives  and  children.  Behold  these 
desolate  women,  the  mothers  of  a  future  nation,  their  hus* 
bands  forcibly  carried  off  to  sea,  while  on  land  an  armed 
multitude  are  approaching  ！  They  are  taken,  and  dragged 
from  one  magistrate  to  another,  while  their  children,  cold  and 
hungry  and  affrighted,  aie  weeping  and  clinging  around  them. 
But  their  piteous  condition  and  Christian  demeanoryAoftened, 
at  length,  the  hearts  of  their  persecutors,  and  even  gained 
friends  to  their  cause. 

The  men,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  one  of  the  moBt 
terrific  sea-stomu  ever  known,  continuing  fourteen  days,  du- 
ring seven  of  which  they  saw  neither  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

At  length  they  all  arrived  in  Holland.  They  settled  at  first 
in  Amsterdam.   They  did  not,  however,  find  cause  to  be  satis- 
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fied,  and  they  removed  to  Leyden.    Here,  by  hard  labor  and  PART  I. 
" honesty,  they  lived  highly  respected  ；  but  after  a  few  period  m. 

they  experienced  otUs  which  made  them  think  of  oraf.  n. 
ler  removal.   Not  only  were  their  own  toils  constant  and  k^^^^ 
severe,  bnt  they  were  obliged  to  employ  their  children,  so 
ihat  these  were  necessarily  deprived  of  education.    And  the  Beasons  for 
health  of  the  young  often  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  leagth  of 
time  and  confined  positions  in  which  they  labored.  Some 
died,  and  some  became  deformed.    Their  morals  also  were 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  habitual  profanation  of  the  sabbath, 
which  they  must  necessarily  witness,  and  especially  from  con- 
tact with  a  disbanded  soldiery,  at  this  time  residing  at  Ley- 
den.  The  Pilgrims  had  heard  of  America,  and  in  its  wil- 
derness they  believed  they  might  serve  God  unmolested,  and 
found  a  church,  where  not  only  the  oppressed  in  England, 
but  unborn  generations,  might  enjoy  a  pure  worship. 

The  Dutch  wished  them  to  colonize  under  their  govern- 
ment. But  they  loved  their  country,  though  she  had  shaken 
them  from  her  lap  ；  and  they  sent  agents  to  England,  to  procure, 
by  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  patent  under  the  Vir- 
ginia Company. 

For  the  encouragement  of  this  company,  almost  disheart- 
ened by  the  repeated  failures  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  Robinson, 
and  Brewster,  die  ruling  elder  of  his  church,  wrote  to  Six 
Edwin,  showing,  in  five  particulars,  the  difference  of  their 
moares,  their  circumstances  and  characters,  from  those  of  Sab 
other  adrenturers.  1 ,  "  We  vwily  believe  the  Lord  is  with  us,  1 
to  whose  service  we  have  given  ourselves,  and  that  he  will  g^^y^ 
graciously  prosper  our  endeavors,  according  to  the  simplicity  showing  the 
of  our  hearts  therein.  2.  We  are  all  well  weaaed  from  the  jjj^^g^^^ 
delicate  milk  of  our  mother  country,  and  inured  to  a  strange 
and  hard  land,  where  we  have  learned  patience.  3.  The 
people  are  as  industrious  and  frugal  as  any  in  the  world. 
4.  We  aie  knit  together  in  a  sacred  bond  of  the  Lord, 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  holding  ourselves  tied 
to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of  the  whole  by  every,  and 
80  mntaal.  5.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom  small 
discontentmoDts  can  discourage,  and  cause  to  wish  themselyes 
at  home  again.  We  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  England 
or  Holland,  and  our  lives  are  drawing  towards  their  period." 

By  the  aid  of  Sandys,  the  petitioners  obtained  the  patent. 
Bnt  they  needed  money.    To  provide  this,  their  agents  formed  Business 
a  stock  company,  joinUy,  with  some  men  of  business  in  Lon-  .contract 
don,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Weston  was  the  principal  ；  they  ^^^^^ 
to  furnish  the  capital,  the  emigrants  to  pledge  their  labor  for 
seren  years,  at  ten  pounds  per  man  ；  and  ihe  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  all  houses,  lands,  gardens,  and  fields,  to  be  dirided 
at  tHe  end  of  that  time  among  the  stockholdera,  according  to 
their  respective  shares.  Augui 
They  then  prepared  two  small  vessels,  the  May-Flower 
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PART  1.  and  the  Speedwell  ；  but  these  would  hold  only  a  part  of  the 
FEUOD  ID.  company,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  younger  and  more  ac- 
CHAP.  n.  tire  should  go,  while  the  older,  among  whom  was  the  pastor, 
y,^v^^  should  remain.   If  they  were  successful,  they  were  to  send  for 
those  behind  ；  if  unsuccessful,  to  return,  though  poor,  to  them. 

Previous  to  their  separation,  this  memorable  church  wor- 
shipped together  for  the  last  time,  on  an  appointed  day,  when 
1630.    they  hambled  themselves  by  fasting,  and  "  sought  of  the 
The  parting  Lord  a  right  way  for  themselves  and  their  children."  When 
jj^^'   they  must  no  longer  tarry,  their  brethren  accompanied  them 
from  Leyden  to  the  shore  at  Delft-Haven.   Here  the  ven- 
erable pastor  knelt  with  his  flock  upon  the  ground  ；  and  the 
wanderers,  while  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks,  heard  for 
the  last  time,  his  beloved  voice  in  exhortation  and  in  prayer 
for  them.   "  But  they  knew  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  lifted 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted 
their  spirits."   From  Delfl-Haven  they  sailed  to  Southamp- 
ton in  England. 

Among  the  leaden  of  the  party  was  Elder  Brewster,  who  9t 

  this  time  was  fifty-six,  but  sound  in  body,  as  in  spirit.    Of  the 

letding  men.  seyen  who  were  taken  at  Boston,  it  wsS  Brewster  who  was 
most  severely  dealt  with.  John  Carver  was  near  his  age, 
beloved  and  trusted,  as  he  was  good  and  wise.  Wmiam  Brad- 
ford, was  strong,  bold,  and  enduring  ；  but  withal,  a  meek  and 
prudent  Christian.  Next  these,  in  honor,  superior  in  native 
endowments,  as  in  estate  and  family  descent,  was  Edward 
Winslow,  He  was  at  this  time  twenty-six  Bradford  was 
thirty-two.  AUerton  and  Hopkins  were  also  leading  men. 
Miles  Standish  liad  been  an  officer  in  an  army,  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth to  aid  the  Dutch  ag&inst  the  Spaniards  ；  and  he,  as  was 
the  case  with  Winslow,  falling  in  with  Robinson's  people, 
about  three  years  before  their  removal  from  Holland,  accom- 
panied them  to  America. 

After  remaining  in  Southampton  a  fortnight,  the  Pilgrims  put  to 
sea.  But  misfortunes  befalling,  they  returned,  left  the  Speedwell, 
and  finally,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  they  set  sail  from 
Plymouth,  in  the  solitary  May-Flower.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  took  their  last,  sad  look  of  their  native  shore. 
After  a  stormy  and  perilous  passage,  they  made  land,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  at  Cape  Cod.  The  mouth  of  the  Hudson  had 
been  selected  as  the  place  of  their  settlement,  and  they  accord- 
ingly steered  southerly  ；  but  soon  falling  in  with  dangerous 
breakers,  and  all,  especially  the  women,  being  impatient  to  leave 
the  ship,  they  determined  to  return  and  settle  on  or  near  the 
Cape.  The  next  day  they  turned  the  point  of  that  singular 
projection,  and  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Provincetown. 
They  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  the  kind  Power  who  had 
sim^^^the  preserved  them  amidst  so  many  dangers,  and  then  "  they  did," 
c3)in  of  the  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  as  the  light  of  nature  itself  directed 
May  Flower,  ti^em,  immediately,  in  the  harbor  sign  an  instrument  as  the 
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foundation  of  their  future  and  needful  gorenunent  ；"  solemnly  PART  r. 
combining  themselves  in  a  civil  body  politic,  to  enact  all  such  pebiod  m. 
ordinances,  and  frame  all  such  constitationB  and  offices,  at  chap.  n. 
from  time  to  time  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  conT^nient  、^^^>r^^ 
for  the  general  good  ；  all  which  they  bound  themselves  to  obey.  1690, 

This  simple,  but  august  compact,  was  the  first  of  a  series  Imiwrtanoe 
by  which  the  jfetten  of  a  vaat  system  of  political  oppression 
have  been  broken.   Upon  some  parts  of  the  old  continent   rights  of 
that  system  still  remains  ；  building  upon  the  fiction,  that  sove-  麵' 
reigns  own  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  having  derived 
all  from  God  ；  and  that  the  people  are  to  have  only  8uch  a 
measure  of  personal  freedom,  and  such  possessions  as  kings 
may  choose  to  bestow.    Here  was  assumed  for  the  first  time 
the  grand  principle  of  a  voluntary  confederacy  of  independent 
men  ；  instituting  goyernment,  for  the  good,  not  of  the  gov- 
ernors, but  of  the  governed. 

There  were  the  same  number  of  persons  on  board  the  May-  ^  hmuiwd 
Flower  as  had  left  England  ；  but  one,  a  servant,  had  died,  and    of  ― 
one,  a  male  child,  Peregrine  White,  was  bom  on  the  passage.  PiJgriiiii. 
Canrer  was  immedialely  chosen  governor,  and  Standish  captain. 

No  comfortable  home,  or  smiling  friends,  awaited  the  Pil-  ^qw***' 
grima.    They  who  went  on  shore  waded  through  the  cold  surf  go  on  iLn. 
to  a  homeless  desert    But  a  place  to  settle  must  be  found, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost   The  shallop  unfortunately  needed 
repairs,  and  m  the  meantime  a  party  set  out  to  make  discov- 
eiiea  by  land.   They  found  "  a  little  corn,  and  many  glares  ；"  Shdtop 
and  in  a  second  excursion  they  encountered  the  chilling  I^SmioS 
blasts  of  a  November  snow  storm,  which  laid  in  some  the  made, 
foundation  of  mortal  disease.      The  country  was  wooded, 
and  tolerably  stocked  with  game. 

When  the  shallop  was  finished,  Carver,  Bradford  and  Wins-  p^^'JJJi  'in 
low,  witb  a  party  of  eighteen,  manned  the  feeble  bark,  and  the  shallop, 
set  forth.    Steering  along  the  western  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
they  made,  in  three  days,  the  inner  circuit  of  the  bay.    "  It 
WIS,"  says  one  of  the  number,  "  very  cold  ；  for  the  water 
froze  our  clothes,  and  made  thein  many  times  like  coats  of 
iron."    They  landed  occasionally  to  explore  ；  and  at  night, 
inclosed  with  only  a  slight  barricado  of  boughs,  they  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  hard  ground.    On  the  second  morning, 
as  their  devotions  closed,  they  received  a  shower  of  Indian  ^ttacked  by 
anows  ；  when,  sallying  out,  they  discharged  their  guns,  and  i„diI2I*' 
the  savages  fled.   Again  they  offered  prayers  with  thanks-    Dee.  8. 
gifing;  and  proceeding  oa  their  way*,  their  shallop  was 
nearly  wrecked  by  a  wintry  storm  of  terrible  violence.    Af-  e^^^of 
ter  unspeakable  dangers,  they  sheltered  themselves  under  the  the^iuluu) 
lee  of  a  small  island,  where,  amidst  darkness  and  rain,  they  on  CUrk's 
land,  and  with  difficulty  make  a  fire.    In  the  morning  they  " 
find  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor.    The  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath.   They  rested,  and  kept  it  holy,  though  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  depended  on  their  promptness. 
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The  next  day,  a  day  ever  to  be  observed  in  the  annals  of 
New  England,  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 
Finding  the  harbor  go(kl,  springs  abundant,  and  the  land  prom- 
ising for  tillage,  they  decided  to  settle  here,  and  named  the 
place  from  that  which  they  last  left  in  England.  In  a  few 
days  they  brought  the  May-Flower  to  the  baibor  ；  and  on 
the  25th  of  December  they  began  building,  having  first  di- 
vided the  whole  company  into  nineteen  families,  and  assigned 
them  contiguous  lots,  of  size  according  to  that  of  the  family, 
about  eight  feet  front  and  fifty  deep  to  each  person.  Each 
man  was  to  build  his  own  house.  Besides  this,  the  company 
were  to  make  a  building  of  twenty  feet  square,  as  a  common 
receptacle.  This  was  soonest  completed,  but  was  unforta- 
nately  destroyed  by  fire. 

Their  huts  went  up  but  slowly,  for  though  their  hearts  were 
strong,  yet  their  hands  had  grown  feeble,  through  fatigue, 
hardship  and  scanty  fare  ；  and  many  were  wasting  with  con- 
sumptions. Daily  some  yielded  to  sickness,  and  daily  some 
sunk  to  the  grave.  Before  spring,  half  of  their  number, 
among  whom  was  the  governor  and  his  wife,  lay  buried  on  the 
shore.  Yet  they  never  repined,  or  repented  of  the  step  they 
had  taken;  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  May-Flower 
left  them,  not  one  so  much  as  spoke  of  returning  to  England  ； 
but  they  rather  confessed  the  continual  mercies  of  a  "  won- 
der-working Providence,"  which  had  carried  them  through  so 
many  dangers,  and  was  making  them  the  honored  instruments 
of  so  great  a  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Savages— Massaaoit'a  Alliance—Winslow's  Visit  to  the  Pokanokets 

The  removal  of  the  savages  by  the  plague,  before  the  ai- 
rival  of  the  Pilgrims  was  regarded  as  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence  in  their  favor.   They  had  as  yet  seen  but  few  of 
March  16.  the  natives,  and  those  hostile,  when  Samosel,  an  Indian,  who 
Visits  of   had  learned  a  little  English  at  Penobscot,  boldly  entered  their 
Samoset,  yjUage,  with  a  cheerful  "  Welcome  Englishmen."    He  soon 
came  again,  with  four  others,  among  whom  was  Tisquantum, 
who  had  spread  favorable  reports  of  the  English  among  his 
countrymen,  and  was  afterwards  of  great  service  as  an  inter- 
Maraasoit  preter.    They  gave  notice  that  Massasoit,  the  sachem  of  the 
Pokanokets,  was  hard  by.    Appearing  on  a  hill,  with  a  body 
of  attendants,  armed,  and  painted  with  gaudy  colors,  the  chief 
desired  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  confer  with  him. 
Edward  Winslow,  famed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  behavior,  as  well  as  for  talents,  courage,  and 
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efficiency,  was  wisely  chosen.    Captain  Standish  found   PART  I. 
means,  (for  neither  civO  or  military  organization  liad  been  neg-  febiod  hi. 
iected,)  to  make  a  martial  show,  wiui  drums  and  trompets,  ch"' 
which  gare  the  savages  wonderfol  delight. 


The  sachem,  on  coming  into  the  village,  was  so  well  pleased  p^] 
ith  the  attentions  paid  him,  that  he  acknc  " 


with  the  attentions  paid  him,  that  he  acknowledged  the  aa«  ter  i 
thority  of  the  king  of  England,  and  entered  into  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  colonists,  which  remained 
inviolate  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  July,  Edwaid  Window  and  Stephen  Hopkins  went  on  噩 
an  embassy  to  Massasoit,  at  Montaup.  Their  object  was  to  Emba^  to 
negotiate  a  traffic  in  furs,  and  to  preserve  amity  with  the  na-  Massuoit 
tires.  Much  to  his  delight,  they  gave  the  sachem  a  red  coat,  ^HoSirT 
from  GoTemor  Bradford,  who  had  succeeded  Carver.  They 
hinted  that  bis  subjects  were  somewhat  too  free  with  their 
presence  at  Plymouth,  though  himself  and  his  particular 
friends  should  always  be  welcome.  They  mentioned  that  on 
their  first  arrival  they  had  found  a  small  quantity  of  buried 
corn,  which  in  their  necessity  they  bad  appropriated,  but  they 
now  wished  to  discover  and  remunerate  the  owners  ；  and 
finally,  they  requested  that  the  Pokanokets  would  sell  their 
fors  to  the  colony. 

Massasoit  gathered  his  council.  "  Am  I  not,"  said  he, 
" commander  of  the  country  ？  Is  not  such  a  town  mine  ？ ~ 
and  such  an  one  ？ ~ going  on  to  the  number  of  thirty, ~ and 
finally,  shonld  not  all  bring  their  furs  to  him  if  he  wished  it  ？" 】 
The  Sannops  ejaculated  a  hearty  affirmative  to  each  succes- 
sire  proposition,  and  the  matter  was  happily  adjusted.  The 
trade,  thus  secured  to  the  colony,  proved  of  great  consequence. 

The  ship  Fortune  arrived  in  NoTember,  and  brought  over  ^！^。:. 
tlurty-fiye  persons  to  join  the  settlers.    The  com  which  they  Yaiume  L- 
had  found  in  their  excursions  from  Cape  Cod  providentially  rives, 
preserred  them  ；  for  they  had  planted  it,  and  the  crop  was 
their  dependence,  scanty  though  it  proved,  for  their  second 
winter. 

Massasoit  feared  the  Narragansetts,  and  was  doubtless  on 
dimt  aoconnt  desirous  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Eng- 
liak.    Canonicus,  the  old  hereditary  chieftain  of  that  confede- 
racy, perhaps  offended  at  this  intimacy,  or  regarding  the  Namgan- 
whites  as  intraden,  meditated  a  war  against  them  ；  which  he  setts  threat- 
openly  intimated  by  sending  to  Governor  Bradford  a  bunch  of 
arrows  tied  with  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake.    Bradford  stuffed  msid. 
the  skin  with  powder  and  ball  and  sent  it  back  ；  and  nothing 
more  waa  heard,  at  that  time,  of  war. 

News  came  to  Plymouth  that  Massasoit  was  sick.    Accom-  1693. 
panied  by  "  one  Master  John  Hampden,"  believed  by  some  March  ut, 
to  be  the  celebrated  Englishman  of  that  name,  then  on  a  visit  ^iJ^MasIa- 
to  the  coloinr,  Winslow  taking  suitable  articles,  went  to  Mon-  soit  in  his 
taap.   He  round  the  Indians  bewailing,  and  practicing  their  Mckne». 
noisy  powows  or  incantations  around  the  sightless  cMeftain. 


88  FAVORABLE  CHANOB  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COLONY. 


PARTI.  Affectionately  he  extended  Ida  hand  and  exclaiined,  "  Art 
PEBioD  UL  thou  Winsnow  ？"  (He  could  not  articnlate  the  liquid  1.)  "  Art 
CHAP.  in.  thou  Winsnow?.  But,  O,  Winsnow  I  I  shall  never  see  thee 
v^"v*^^  more."  Winslow  administered  cordials,  and  he  recovered. 
He  recover!  He  then  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  the  Indians  had  formed 
"aSJt*'*  requested  him  to  join.  "  But  now,"  said  be,  "  I  know 
that  the  English  love  me." 

Agreeably  to  Massasoit's  advice,  that  a  bold  stroke  should 
be  struck,  and  the  heads  of  the  plot  taken  off,  the  intrepid 
Standish,  with  a  party  of  only  eight,  went  into  the  hostile 
The  oonspi-  country,  attacked  a  house  where  the  principal  conspirators 
ratoncutoff.  ]^  met,  and  put  them  to  death.    In  justice  to  the  Indians,  it 
should  be  stated  that  they  were  provoked  to  this  conspiiacy 
HMterWet-     ^®  lawless  aggressions  of  "  Master  Weston's  men,"  a  col- 
ton's  me^  ony  of  sixty  EDglisbmen,  who  had  come  over  in  the  fall  of 
1621,  sent  by  Thomas  Weston,  once  the  friend  of  the  Pil- 
grims.   These,  after  consuming  the  scanty  stores  of  the  half 
famished  colonists  during  the  winter,  had  made  at  Weymouth 
a  short-lived  and  pernicious  settlement.   The  pilgrims  had 
been  more  alarmed  at  this  Indian  conspiracy,  on  account  of 
the  horrible  news  from  Virginia,  of  the  great  Indian  massacre 
there. 

1694.       Notwithstanding  all  the  hardships all  the  wisdom  and  con- 
to       stancy,  of  the  colonists,  the  partners  of  the  concern  in  London 
置 complained  of  small  returns  ；  and  even -had  the  meanness  to 
The  proper-  send  a  vessel  to  rival  them  in  their  trade  with  the  Indiana. 
i^^^^lS  Winslow  went  to  England  and  negotiated  a  purchase  for  him- 
in^iod^  self  and  seven  of  his  associates  in  the  colony,  by  which  tho 
andothera,  property  was  vested  in  them  ；  and  they  sold  out  to  the  colony 
then  in  the  at  large,  for  the  consideration  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
whole,    the  Indians  for  six  years. 

New  Plymouth  now  began  to  flouiiah.  For  the  land  being 
divided,  each  man  labored  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  not 
•  for  the  public,  or  for  distant  usurers.  Their  goyemment  was 
a  pure  democracy,  resembling  that  now  exercised  in  a  town 
meeting.  Each  male  inhabitant  had  a  vote  ；  the  governor  had 
two.  At  first  some  delicacy  was  felt,  as  they  had  no  charter, 
being  north  of  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  company,  but  at 
lengSi  they  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
self-government.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  of  which  mention  will  soon  be  made, 
Ncwchaiter.  they  received  from  it  a  charter,  by  which  they  exercised  these 
rights,  under  the  authority  of  England. 

Numbers  of  their  brethren  of  the  church  at  Leyden  came 
over  within  the  first  few  years  to  join  the  settlement  ；  and 
Winslow  relates  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  to  assist  them  to  emigrate.  But  the  good  Robinson 
was  not  pennitted  to  enter  the  land  of  his  hopes  and  affections. 
RobiBKm.  He  died  in  Leyden,  1625,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims, 
who  had  kept  their  church  without  a  pastor,  Elder  Brewster 
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oiBcialing,  in  hopes,  until  they  heard  of  his  death,  again  to  PARTL 
enjoy  bis  ministrations.  period  ml 

T6n  years  after  its  first  settlement,  New  Plymouth  had  chap. 
three  hundred  inhabitants  ；  and  had  no  other  colony  followed,  ""<^^^*"W 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  sustained 
themselves.   Their  history  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  tluU  p  "8，^ 
of  colonies  where  men  were  sent  by  others  to  labor  in  distant  NSynS^ 
lands,  or  induced  by  worldly  motives  to  enlist  under  am- 
bitious  leaders.    Like  the  Captain  of  their  Salvation,  the  Pil- 
grims were  self-devoted.    No  man  took  from  them,  but  they 
voluntarily  laid  down  what  pertained  to  this  life,  in  the  cheer- 
Ail  and  assured  hope  of  a  better.    Faithfdnesa  they  regarded 
as  their  concern  ；  reward,  as  that  of  their  Heavenly  Master. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Gnmd  Council  of  Plymooth. — New  Hampshire. 

In  November,  1620,  the  same  month  in  which  the  Pilgrins 
arriyed  on  the  American  coast,  James  I.  issued  a  charter  to  • 
the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquisses  of  Buckingham  and  Ham-  cil  of  FI 
ihon,  the  earls  of  Arondel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando  ^  ^ 
Gorges,  and  thirty-four  associates,  styling  them  the  "  Grand  Lasweepii^ 
Cotmcil  of  Plymouth,  for  planting  and  govenling  New  £ng-  patent  of 
land,  in  America."   This  patent  granted  them  the  territory 
between  the  "  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  lat-  England, 
itude,  and  extending  throughout  &e  main  land  from  sea  to 
sea."   This  territory,  which  had  been  previously  called  North 
Yirginia,  now  received  the  name  of  New  England,  by  royal 

From  this  patent  were  derived  all  the  subsequent  grants, 
under  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  settled.  But 
either  from  sinister  motives,  sheer  ignorance  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  or  reckless  disregard  to  consequences, 
the  affairs  of  this  corporation  were  transacted  in  a  manner  so 
confused,  that  endless  disputes  and  difficulties  were  occasioned. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy  of    £^  ^' , 
Elizabeth,  and  a  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Various  c^iS^ 
circumstances  had  bent  his  mind  strongly  to  the  ambition  of  Muoil 
founding  a  colon,  in  America.  Perhaps  he  imagined  it  would 
become  a  principality  or  a  dukedom.    He  was  hence  the 
pnme  mover  in  getting  up  the  Grand  Cotmcil  of  Plymouth  ； 
and  was  made  its  President.    Similar  motives  actuated  Cap- 
tain Mason,  and  be  became  its  Secretary. 


Mason  procured  from  the  Grand  Council  the  absurd  grant  March  Ml 
of  "  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag,  (Salem,)  round  p^j^jj^^ 
Oipe  Aim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  and  all  the  country  ManuuL 
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PART  L  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  and  all  islands  within  three  miles 
RERioD  lu.  of  the  coast."   The  district  was  to  be  called  Mariana. 

The  next  year,  Gorges  and  Mason  jointly  obtained  of  the 
Council  another  patent  of  "  all  the  lands  between  the  Mer- 
rimack and  Kennebec  rivers,  extending  back  to  the  great 
lakes,  and  river  of  Canada."  This  tract  received  the  name 
of  Lacaonia.  Under  this  grant  some  feeble  settlements  were 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  as  far  up  the  river 
as  the  present  town  of  Dover. 


CHAPTER  V. 


f  Toni 
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to 
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Colony  of  MastaehoMtts  Bay. 

The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  continued  unabated  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Elizabetli,  and  many 
of  the  ablest  divines  of  England,  obliged  to  feel  the  rigor  of 
the  law  or  yiolate  their  consciences,  were  wandering  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  meditating  a  removal. 

Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  White,  a  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  south  of  England ~ a  puritan,  though  not  a  separatist. 
Having  learned  what  godly  quietness  his  brethren  of  New 
Plymouth  enjoyed,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
projected  another  colony  to  America.  Encouraged  by  him, 
as  early  as  1624,  a  few  persons  established  themselves,  first 
at  Cape  Ann,  and  afterwards  on  the  site  of  Salem. 

Their  representations  of  the  country,  together  with  the  so- 
licitation of  White,  induced  several  gentlemen  of  Dorchester 
to  purchase  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  1628,  a 
patent  "  of  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  river,  and  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Charles  river,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  South.  Sea."  Thus  the  avaricious  Council  corered  by 
a  second  grant,  lands  which  they  had  already  conreyed  by 
a  former  one  to  Mason. 

John  Endicot,  a  ragged  puritan,  was  the  leader;  and  in 
Salem,  began  the  "  wndemess-work  for  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." He  brought  over  his  family,  and  other  emigrants 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred.  Roger  Conant  and  two  oth- 
ers, from  New  Plymouth,  had  selected  for  him  this  spot,  then 
called  Naumkeag,  for  their  settlement,  and  Conant  was  there 
to  give  to  Endicot  and  his  party  such  welcome  to  the  New 
World  as  the  desert  forest  could  afford. 

The  next  year,  the  proprietors  obtained  of  King  Charles  a 
cliarter,  confirming  the  patent  of  the  Council  of  Plymoutli, 
and  conyeying  to  them  powers  of  government.  They  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of 
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jland,  when  they  fixed  pbbiod  m. 
ony,  and  appointed  £n-  成 ，• 


Massachusetts  Bay,  ia  New  En^ 
court  of  the  company  was  held  in 
upon  a  form  of  govenunent  for  the 
dicoC  governor. 

About  three  hundred  persons  sailed  for  America  di 
tliis  year,  a  part  of  whom  joined  Mr.  Endicot  at  Salem, 
the  remamder,  exploring  the  coast  for  a  better  station, 
the  foundation  of  Charlestown. 


The  first  general  PART  L 


'1 1^ 


lUuiestowo 
founded. 


In  the  meantime  other  pious  puritans,  with  similar  views  SSbmty^aSd 
those  of  White,  were  meditating  similar  projects  in  other  nnti^ 
and  opposite  parts  of  England^  The  pious  nunily  of  the 


Earl  of  Lincohi,  in  Uie  North-East,  regarded  the  religious 
enterprise  with  enthusiastic  admiration;  as  did  also  John 
Win^irop,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  others  of 
rank  and  Ifoitime. 

A  more  extensive  emigration  was  now  thought  of  than 
had  been  before  attempted.  But  an  objection  arose  ；  the  col- 
ony was  to  be  ^OTemed  by  a  council  residing  in  England. 
To  obviate  this  hindrance,  the  company  agreed  to  form  a  coun- 
cil of  those  who  should  emigrate,  and  wno  might  hold  their 
sessions  thereafter  in  the  new  settlement. 

On  the  election,  the  excellent  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 
gOTernor.  He  had  afterwards  for  his  eulogy,  a  praise  be-  Winthrop. 
yofod  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  colony.  "  He  was,"  say 
they,  "  unto  us  as  a  mother,  parent-like  distributing  his  goods, 
and  gladly  bearing  our  infirmities,  yet  did  he  ever  maintain 
the  figure  and  honor  of  his  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
gendemiui.''  The  company  had  determined  to  colonize  only 
Uieir  "  best."  Eight  hundred  accompanied  Winthrop,  and  du- 
ring the  season,  seventeen  vessels  were  employed,  bringing 
over,  in  all,  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

Winthrop  and  his  Mends  found  no  luxurious  table  spread  for 
them  in  the  wilderness  j  but  they  freely  imparted  the  stores 
which  they  brought,  to  the  famished  and  enfeebled  sufferers  jAjrival  of 
whom  tbey  met  Regarding  Salem  as  sufficiently  peopled, 
the  newly-arriTed  located  themselres  without  delay  beyond  its  June  21: 
limits.  Their  first  care,  wherever  they  went,  was  to  proyide 
for  the  ministration  of  the  gospel.  In  August,  Charlestown 
had  a  chmch,  at  the  head  of  wnicli  was  the  ardent,  eccentric, 
and  benevolent  Wil80ii<-«ver  ready  to  encourage  the  despond- 
ing, either  in  poetry  or  prose.  Dorchester  soon  after  had  a 
church,  gathered  by  Mr.  Warham,  who  afterwards  emigrated 
to  WmdM>r,  Connecticiit.  Boaton,  Roxbuiy,  Lynn,  and  Wa- 
teitown,  followed  in  their  order;  so  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  Massachusetts  had  seven  churches,  supplied  with  de* 
voiit  and  learned  ministers. 

Unused,  as  many  of  this  company  of  settlers  were,  to  aught 
but  plenty  and  ease,  the  hardships  before  them,  though  borne   Death  of 
with  a  willing  mind,  were  too  much  for  the  body,  especially  ^^*^^*"d 
in  the  case  of  women.   Many  died,  though  in  the  joy  and  johnsoiL 
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Affairs  of 


PART.  I.  Deace  of  believing.  Among  these,  was  the  beloved  Arbella 
ison,  of  the  noble  house  of  Lincoln.  Her  husband,  Isaac 
Johnson,  the  principal  of  the  emigrants  in  respect  to  wealth, 
felt  her  loss  so  severely,  that  he  soon  followed  her  to  the 
grave.  He  made  a  liberal  bequest  to  the  colony,  and  died  "  in 
sweet  peace." 

By  tlie  royal  charter,  the  colonists  were  empowered  to  elect 
from  among  themselves,  annually,  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  eighteen  assistants  ；  and  to  hold  general  courts  every 
goT.emment.  "ar,  for  the  poipose  of  choosing  officers,  and  making  all  such 
necessary  onlinances  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.  It  was  agreed  that  important  regulations  were  to 
be  enacted  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  freemen,  and  a  meeting 
was  convened  at  Boston,  in  October,  when  Winthrop  was 
re-elected  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  been  a 
faithful  steward  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  chosen  deputy- 
governor. 

1631.      At  first,  those  not  members  of  any  church  were  allowed 
ffl^= 乞   to  vote.    But  in  May,  1631，  the  general  court  decided  that 
^^^Mvy  to  church-membership  should  be  a  necessary  qualification.  For 
a  voter,    tbls,  Massachusetts  has  been  censured.    But  why,  it  was 
asked,  should  those  who  left  their  homes  for  the  express  rea- 
son that  they  wished  to  live  in  a  community  constituted  in  a 
certain  manner,  be  bound  to  admit  among  them  the  very  causes 
of  disturbance  which  they  had  ventured  their  lives  and  wasted 
their  fortunes  to  avoid  ？    They  had  purchased  and  taken  to 
themselves  a  desolate  comer  of  the  earth,  and  felt  that  they 
R«aaoning  had  a  right  to  enjoy  it  unmolested.    Although  this  reasoning 
P^J^J^^ut  13  plausible,  yet  when  they  afterwards  attempted  to  cany 
out  their  principles  by  force,  they  were  led  to  such  unjustifi- 
able acts,  as  proved  it  to  be  unsound. 

To  believe  strongly  in  the  immutability  of  truth,  and  of 
right,  is  a  chief  element  of  moral  greatness,  and  one  to  which 
11131    our  earliest  fathers  owed  their  elevation  of  character  and 
Roger  Wil-  action.    They  assumed  not  to  judge  for  others  in  things  in- 
liama  fintto  different,  but  they  insisted  that  all  must  believe  the  true,  and 
toach     do  the  right,  not  considering  that  we  may  not  on  certain 
^J^^   subjects  assume  to  judge  for  others  what  these  are.    But  it 
was  not  until  the  doctrines  of  Roger  Williams  were  promul- 
gated, that  religious  toleration  was  understood.    That  remark- 
able man  joined  the  settlement  in  1631,  and  was  soon  loca- 
ted at  Salem. 

This  year,  also,  some  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  visited  Boston  to  tender  their  allegiance.  From  the 
country  of  the  Narragansetts  came  the  grand  warrior  Mian- 
tonomoh,  associate  sagamore,  and  nephew  to  Canonicus  ；  and 
Uncas.  from  the  river  of  the  Pequods,  appeared  the  subtle  Uncas, 
1639.  who  declared  to  the  authorities  that  "his  heart  was  not  his 
own,  but  theirs." 

To  cultivate  friendship  with  the  pilgrims,  the  governor, 
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wilh  the  excellent  Wilson,  now  become  pastor  of  the  church  PART 丄 
of  Boston,  went  on  foot  to  visit  New  Plymoutli.    Bradford,  pebiod  ul 
still  the  governor,  and  Brewster,  the  nding  elder,  met  and  'chap.  t. 
conducted  them  to  their  homes.    Though  but  little  of  the  、>«^^v^^/ 
cheer  of  earth  could  be  furnished,  yet  they  partook  together  October  28. 
on  the  Sabbath,  of  "  the  heavenly  feast;"  and  each  of  the  jSjg^S^ 
parties  spoke  in  turn  of  the  glorious  things  pertaining  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ught. 

The  northern  colonies  had  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Virginians,  receiving  from  them  supplies  of  com.  They 
also  had  a  friendly  traffic  iwdth  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  at 
the  Hudson  river.   These  signs  of  prosperity  were  reported  i683 
in  England,  where  persecution  was  as  yet  unrelenting  ；  and   , , 
the  consequence  was,  a  fresh  emigration.    The  Gri£in  brought  Augi 
over  a  noble  freight  of  three  hundred,  among  whom  were  3ie 
fathers  of  Connecticut,  Hooker  and  Haynes  ；  and  the  pious 
and  learned  Cotton.    The  latter  was  settled  in  Boston,  and 
there  became  influential  in  the  organization  of  the  chuTches. 

Ajs  the  settlements  in  Massachusetts  had  now  become  nu- 
merous, and  had  already  extended  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Boston,  it  became  impracticable  for  all  the  freemen  to  attend 
the  general  court.    This  led  to  an  innovation,  which  altered 
the  constitiition  of  the  government  from  a  simple  to  a  r^pre- 幼 met  a  rep- 
seniatwe  democracy.    It  was  made  lawful  for  "  the  freemen  of 
eTery  town  to  choose  two  or  three  of  their  own  number,  to  , 
confer  of,  and  prepare  such  public  business  as  by  them  shall 
be  thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  general  court  ；，，  and 
it  was  ordained,  that  tidese  persons  should  hare  the  full  power 
and  voices  of  all  the  freemen,  for  whom  they  were  chosen  to  bateiectioM 
act.    An  exception  was,  howerer,  made  in  the  case  of  elec-  ^ 
tian  to  offices,  in  which  every  freeman  was,  as  heretofore,  to 
gire  hia  own  vote.    For  this  purpose,  the  whole  body  met 
OQce  a  year,  to  hold  the  court  of  election.    Besides  this,  tliree 
odier  general  courts  were  holden  each  year  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, which  number  was,  however,  soon  limited.  The 
Mosaic  laws  were  made  the  basis  of  their  criminal  code 
Charles  I"  the  son  and  successor  of  James  I"  was  no  less 
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violent  in  bis  religious  and  political  despotism  ；  and  emigrants  i^'cha^\ 
continued  to  flock  to  New  England.    In  the  year  1635  not  i635 
less  tiiian  three  thousand  arrived,  among  whom  was  Hugh  ^qqq  eml- 
Peters,  and  also  the  younger  Henry  Vane,  much  known  in  the  grate  to  New 
sabseqaent  history  of  England  for  his  high  political  career, - 
for  his  able  and  consistent  defense  of  the  principles  of  free- ， 
dom,  and  for  the  yiolent  death  which,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  he  suffered  with  such  unexampled  christian  t^i- 
mnph.   The  lofty  bearing  of  the  high  bora  stranger,  bis  pro- 
found religious  feeling,  and  his  great  knowledge,  so  wrought  in 
his  favor,  that,  disregarding  his  youth,  the  people  rashly  with- 
drew their  sufirages  from  the  good  Winthrop,  and  chose  Vane 
goremor,  the  year  after  his  arriral. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

fiSkode  lalaad  aiid  iti  first  Founder. 

PART  L  Roger  Williams  possessed  one  of  those  rare  minda,  which 
PEBioD  ra.  Iq0}^  upon  truth  with  an  eagle  gaze  ；  and  what  he  saw  clearly, 

CHAP'  ijj^t  he  maintained  with  invincible  courage.  But  the  war  he 
waged,  was  with  "  soul-oppression."    Having  been  a  puritan 

ij^S*:i  minister,  he  had  been  driven  from  England  by  those  perse- 
cutions for  opinion,  which,  like  the  coiSusion  of  languages  at 

HwaniTal,  Babel,  drove  men  asunder,  and  peopled  the  earth.  When 

1631.**  Willia^ms  arriyed  in  Massachusetts,  he  proclaimed,  that  the 
His  yiewBof  Only  business  of  the  human  legislator  is  with  the  actions 

religiou*   of  man  as  they  affect  his  feUow-man  ；  but  as  far  the 

toleration. 仏 ^^ghts  and  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  acts  or  omissions 
of  bu  life,  as  respects  religious  worship,  the  only  lawgiver 
is  God  ；  and  the  only  human  tribunal,  a  man's  own  con> 
science. 

Hence  he  condemmed  as  unjust  the  church-membership 
iK^tibL    restriction  of  the  right  of  sufirage,  all  laws  to  compel  atten- 
anthoritiea  dance  on  derotional  exercises,  and  all  taxation  to  support  pub- 
chuJettT       worship.    Great  was  the  astonishment  caused,  and  the 
disturbance  made,  by  what  was  called  this  "  ill  egg  of  tolera- 
1685.  妖 on."   Williams,  the  eloquent  young  divine,  frank  and  afiec- 
He  is  settled  tionate,  had,  however,  won  me  hearts  of  the  people  of 
at  Salem.  Salem,  and  they  inyited  him  to  settle  with  them  as  their  pas- 
tor.   The  general  court  forbade  it.    Williams  withdrew  to 
w^tteran-  Ply™outh，  where  he  remained  as  pastor  for  two  yean,  and 
era!  court.  Uien  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  was  again  gladly  received 
by  the  people. 

The  court  punished  the  town  for  this  offense  by  withhold- 
iQg  a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a  claim.  Williams 
wrote  to  the  churches,  endeavoring  to  show  the  injustice  of 
this  proceeding  ；  whereupon  the  court  ordered,  that  until  am- 

Salem  di*-  ple  apology  was  made  for  the  letter,  Salem  should  be  disfran- 

franchiBod.  chised.  Then  all,  even  bis  wife,  yielded  to  the  clamor 
against  him  ；  but  be  declared  to  the  court  before  whom  he 
was  arraigned,  Uiat  he  was  ready  to  be  bound,  or  if  need 
were,  to  attest  with  his  life,  his  devotion  to  bis  principles. 

^V^g^l^j^ii  The  court,  influenced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  pronounced  against  him 
the  sentence  of  exile.  Winter  was  approaching,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  till  spring.  The  affections  of 
his  people  revived,  and  thropgs  collected  to  hear  the  beloved 
1睿86.  voice,  soon  to  cease  from  among  them.  The  authorities  be- 
He  is 丄   came  alarmed,  and  sent  a  pinnace  to  convey  him  to  England  ； 

unsheltered  but  he  had  disappeared. 

wanderer.      Now  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  not,  upon  many 
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a  stonny  night,  either  "  food,  or  fire,  or  company,"  or  bet- 
ter lodging  Sian  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  At  last,  a  few  follow- 
ers having  joined  him,  he  fixed  at  Seckonk,  since  Rehoboth, 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Winslow  was 
now  governor  there  ；  and  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  commu- 
nicate to  Williams  that  his  remaining  would  breed  disturb- 
ance beVween  the  two  colonies  ；  and  he  added  his  adyice  to 
that  privately  conveyed  to  Willuuns  by  a  letter  from  Winthrop, 
"to  steer  his  course  to  Narragansett  Bay." 

WillianiB  now  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Canonicus. 
At  first,  the  sachem  was  ungracious.  The  English,  he  said, 
had  sought  to  kill  him,  and  had  sent  the  plague  among  his 
people.  But  Williams  won  upon  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
extended  his  bospitali^  to  him  and  his  sufferiBg  company. 
He  would  not,  he  said,  sell  his  land,  but  he  freely  gave  to 
Williams,  whose  neighborhood  he  now  coveted,  and  who  was 
favored  by  his  nephew,  Miantonomoh,  all  the  neck  of  lancl 
between  the  Pawtucket  and  Moshasuck  riTers,  "that  they 
might  sit  down  in  peace  and  enjoy  it  forever."  Thither  they 
went,  and  with  pious  thanksgiving  named  the  goodly  place 
Protidbnce. 

The  acquaintance  of  Williams  with  the  Narragansetts  was 
oppotuine;  for  by  its  means  he  learned  that  a  conspiracy 
was  forming  to  cutoff  the  English,  headed  by  Sassacus,  the 
powerlul  chief  of  the  Pequods.  The  Narragansetts  had 
been  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Mononotto,  asso- 
ciate chief  with  Sassacus,  to  join  in  the  plot.  They  wavered, 
bat  Williams,  by  making  a  perilous  journey  to  their  country, 
pemuuled  them  nther  to  unite  with  the  English  against  their 
ancient  enemies.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  who  im*» 
mediately  inyited  Miantonomoh  to  visit  him  at  Boston.  That 
chieftain  went,  and  there  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  English  ；  engaging  to  them  the  assistance 
of  the  Narragansetts  against  the  Pequods,  should  they  per- 
sist in  hostility. 

Roger  Williams  became  a  Baptist  ；  and  founded,  in  Provi- 
dence, the  first  BaptiBt  church  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Conneetieat  and  its  Founden. 

The  Dutch  and  English  both  claimed  to  be  the  original  The  Dutch 
discoverers  of  Connecticut  river,  but  the  former  had  probably  the  probable 
the  juster  claim.    The  natives  along  its  valley  were  kept  in  cSnnSS- 
fear  by  the  more  warlike  Pequods  on  the  east,  and  the  terri-   cut  river, 
ble  Mohawks  in  the  west  ；  and  hence  they  desired  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English,  as  defenders.    As  early  as  1631,  Wah- 
qaimacat,  one  of  their  sachems,  being  pressed  by  the  Pequods, 
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went  to  Boston  and  afterwards  to  Plymouth,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  an  English  colony  might  be  sent  to  his  country, 
which  he  thily  described  as  a  delightful  region.  .  Governor 
Winthrop  declined  his  proposal  ；  but  Edward  Winslow,  then 
governor  of  Plymoutli,  favored  the  project,  and  yisited  and 
exajmined  the  valley. 

The  Plymouth  people  had  been,  some  time  previous,  ad- 
yised  by  the  Dutch  to  settle  on  Connecticut  river  ；  and  they 
now  determined  to  pursue  the  enterprise.  They  £xed  on  thje 
site  of  Windsor,  as  the  place  to  erect  a  trading-house.  But 
delays  occurred,  and  the  Dutch  having  repented  of  their  fdr- 
mer  moderation,  and  now  anxious  to  secure  the  territory  for 
themselves,  erected^a  small  trading  fort,  called  the  house  of 
Good  Hope,  on  a  point  of  land  in  Sukeag,  since  Hartford,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Little  river  with  the  Connecticut. 

The  materials  for  the  Plymouth  tradiDg-house  being  put  on 
board  a  vessel,  Captain  Holmes,  who  commanded,  soon  ap- 
peared sailing  up  the  river.  When  opposite  to  the  Dutch 
fort,  he  was  commanded  to  stop,  or  he  would  be  fired  upon  ； 
but  he  resolutely  kept  his  course,  and  the  Windsor  bouse,  the 
first  in  Connecticut,  was  erected  and  fortified  before  winter. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
such  the  reputation  of  their  success  in  America,  that  even, 
some  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  sect,  meditated  emigra- 
tion. The  Grand  Council  patented  Connecticut  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  a  friend  and  frequent  hearer  of  Thomas  Hooker. 
That  nobleman  subsequendy  transferred  his  patent  to  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  with  others.  John  Winthrop, 
a  son  of  the  worthy  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  in 
whom  high  natural  endowments  had  received  the  teachings 
of  science  and  religion,  having  been  sent  to  England  on  busi- 
ness for  Massachusetts,  took  an  agency  for  tibe  two  Lords 
patentees,  and  was  directed  by  them  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  within  it,  houses  proper 
for  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  those  for  laborers, 

The  patent  granted  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  ex- 
tends " from  Narragansett  river  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
on  a  straight  line,  near  the  shore,  towards  the  south-west,  as 
the  coast  lies  toward  Virginia,  and  within  that  breadth,  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South  Sea." 

Before  Mr.  Winthrop's  commission  was  known,  Thomas 
Hooker  and  bis  church  had  determined  to  leave  Newtown, 
since  Cambridge,  and  plant  themselves  upon  Connecticut  river  ； 
having  obtained  for  that  object  a  reluctant  permission  from  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts. 

Other  parties  around  the  Bay  were  also  in  motion.  In 
August,  a  few  pioneers  from  Dorchester  selected  a  place  at 
Windsor  sear  the  Plymouth  trading-house  ；  and  others  from 
Watertown  fixed  on  Pyquag,  now  Wethersfield. 

Having  made  such  preparations  as  they  were  able,  a  party 
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intending  to  be  in'  advance  of  Hooker,  set  out  in  October,  PART  I. 
with  their  families,  amoimting  in  all  to  sixty  persons,  men,  pbriod  hr 
women  and  children.  To  proceed  rapidly  across  a  trackless  cha^  tu. 
wilderness,  through  swamps  and  over  mountains,  was  impos- 
sible, and  when  the  tedious  journey  was  accomplished,  win- 
ter was  at  hand  ；  and  it  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  was 
uncommonly  severe.  They  not  only  lacked  comfortable 
dwellings,  but  having  sent  their  furniture  and  proyisions  round 
by  shipping,  storms  had  delayed  or  wrecked  their  vessels. 
After  enduring  such  hardships  as  human  nature  shudders  to 
contemplate,  most  of  the  party,  to  save  life,  got  on  board  a 
▼esse],  and  at  length  reached  Massachusetts.  A  few  re- 
mained, who  lived  on  malt  and  acorns.  Their  cattle,  too,  fared 
hardly,  browsing  in  the  woods  ；  and  numbers  of  them  died 
from  starvation.  The  resolute  puritans  were  not  however 
discouraged,  but  moat  of  those  who  left  the  settlement  in  the 
winter,  returned  in  the  spring  with  Hooker  and  bis  company. 

Winthrop  in  the  meantime  arrived  with  his  commission, 
and  commenced  building  the  projected  fort.    A  few  days  af-  at  Saybrook! 
terwards,  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  was  sent  from  New  Neth- 
erlands, appeared  off  the  harbor  to  take  possession  of  its 
entrance.    The  English  having  by  this  time  mounted  two  Dntchattick 
pieces  of  cannon,  prevented  their  landing  ；  and  proceeded  to  ^IJjJiJS* 
complete  the  fort,  which  was  named  after  the  two  Lords  pat-        , ' 
eniees,  Say-Brook. 

Engaged  as  were  all  parties  concerned,  in  planting  the 
wilderness  for  the  same  object » the  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
a  common  religion the  ample  subjects  of  contention,  now 
opened  by  conflicting  claims,  were  all,  though  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, peaceably  adjusted.  The  Pilgrims,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  wonted  virtues,  sold  their  claim  to  lands  at  Windsor,  to 
the  people  of  Dorchester  ；  and  the  patentees  were  content 
that  the  Massachusetts  settlement  should  proceed. 

Thomas  Hooker  is  regarded  as  the  principal  founder  of 
Connecticut.  In  him  a  natural  "  grandeur  of  mind"  was  cul- 
drated  by  education,  and  chastened  by  religion  and  adver- 
sity. Although  commanding  and  dignified  in  his  ministerial 
office,  he  waa  in  policy,  an  overmatch  for  the  crafty.  In  pri- 
Tste  life  he  was  generous,  compassionate,  and  tender.  So 
attractive  was  his  pulpit  eloquence,  from  "  the  fervor  with 
which  he  breathed  out  his  holy  soul,"  and  from  the  great  flex- 
ibility of  his  manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which 
he  adapted  himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  he  drew  crowds,  often  from  great  distances,  of  no- 
ble, as  well  as  plebeian  hearers.  And  when  for  his  conscien- 
doDS  non-conformity,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
church,  but  to  the  legal  imposition  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
ihe  ecclesiastical  authorities  silenced  him,  no  less  than  forty- 
seTen  of  the  regular  clergy  remonstrated  ；  and  plead,  though 
vainly,  for  his  restoration. 
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His  congregation  in  England  esteemed  his  ministry  as  so 
blessing, 化 at  when  persecution  drove  him  from  his 
[ye  land,  they  desired  still  to  be  with  him,  although  in  these 
ends  of  the  earth."  A  portion  of  his  peo|de  had  preceded 
him,  and  were  already  settled  at  Newtown,  since  Cambridge. 
As  he  landed,  they  met  him  on  the  shore.  With  streaming 
eyes  he  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  crying  out,  "  Now  I  live, 
il  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord  ！,， 

His  pervading  mind  had  been  active  in  plaiming  the  opera- 
tions of  the  preceding  year,  for  he  had  determined,  aoon  after 
his  arriyal,  on  taking  his  flock  to  a  separate  firroimd.  There 
remained  persecuted  friends  in  England,  who  were  yet  to 
join  them  ；  and  for  their  sake,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  make 
more  extensive  room  ；  and  he  was  attracted  by  the  locality  of 
the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 

Associated  with  Hooker,  both  in  counsel  and  action,  was 
John  Haynes,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  endowments,  o[  un- 
affected meekness,  and  possessed  of  a  very  considerable,  es- 
tate. So  desirous  were  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  detain 
bim,  that  they  made  bim  their  governor  ；  but  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  his  friend  and  pastor. 

Warned  by  the  calamities  of  the  preceding  autumn,  Hooker 
would  not  delay,  although,  his  wife  was  so  iU  as  to  be  carried 
on  a  litter  ；  but  the  company  departed  from  Newtown  early  in 
June,  driving  their  flocks  and  herds.  Many  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  affluence  ；  but  now,  they  all,  men,  womea  and 
little  cliildren,  travelled  on  foot,  through  thickets,  across 
streams  and  over  mountains,  lodging  at  night  upon  the  unshel- 
tered ground.  But  they  put  their  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  ancient  forest  was,  mght  and  morning,  made 
vocal  with  His  praise. 

At  length  they  reached  their  destined  location,  which  they 
named  Hartford.  The  excellent  Haynes  was  chosen  chief 
magistrate  ；  and  the  soil  was  purchased  of  the  natives.  The 
succeeding  summer  was  one  of  the  utmost  exertion.  Houses 
were  to  be  built,  lands  cleared,  food  provided  for  the  coming 
•  Iter,  roads  made,  the-  canning  and  terrible  savage  to  be 
led  against,  and,  chiefly,  a  church  and  state  to  be  or- 
•  All  was  to  be  done,  and  all  was  accomplished  by 
lorn,  union,  and  labor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Connecticut— The  Pequod  War. 

How  firmly  the  little  state  had  become  established  in  a 
short  time,  is  shown  from  the  shock  which  it  now  met  and 
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repelled.   The  Pequods  were  endeayoring  to  unite  the  Indian  PART  I. 
tribes  in  a  plot  to  exterminate  the  English,  especially  those  of  pbeiod  ra. 
this  colony,  named  from  its  river,  Connecticut.   They  had  ohapC  Tni. 
sought,  as  we  hare  Men,  the  alliance  of  their  former  enemies,  v-^v^-^x 
the  Narragansetts,  but  through  the  influence  of  Roger  JVil-  1686. 
liams,  Miantonomoh,  the  war-chief  of  that  nation,  remained  ^J^^'*^ 
true  to  the  whites.   Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sagamore,  formerly  '盂 •  Nana- 
a  Tassal,  and  of  the  same  family  with  Sassacus,  was  now  his  guaeus. 
inTBterate  foe. 

The  Pequods  murdered  Captain  John  Oldham,  near  Block  Hoj^Siof 
Island.    They  made  other  attacks,  and  carried  away  some  um  Peq^Ddi. 
prisonen.   They  cut  off  stragglers  from  Saybrook,  and  had 
become  so  bold  as  to  assault  the  fort,  and  use  impudent  and 
threatening  language.   Every  where  they  were,  or  seemed 
to  be,  lurloDg,  with  purposes  of  murder.   The  whole  settle-  Distrwiof 
ment,  men,  women  and  children,  were  in  the  feverish  condition  ^  ""！^"' 
of  intense  and  continual  fear.    They  neitiiier  ate,  slept,  or  la- 
toed,  or  even  worshipped  God  in  the  sanctuary,  without  arms 
sad  ammunition  at  huid. 

A  general  court  was  called  on  the  laat  of  May,  at  Hartford,  ^he  ^cmnt 
Thirty  persons  had  already  been  killed,  and  the  eyidence  was  declare  war 
conclusive  that  the  savages  designed  a  general  massacre.  "KJJ^jJf 
The  court,  therefore,  righteously  declared  war. 

The  quota  of  troops  from  the  three  towns  now  settled, 
shows  the  rapid  progress  of  the  settlement.    Hartford  was  to 
furnish  ninety  men,  Windsor  forty-two,  and  Wethersfield  Roateof  the 
eighteen,  making  one  hundred  and  fif^*    John  Mason  was  cho-  onder 
sen  captain,   'uxe  troops  embarked  at  Hartford,  sailed  down 
the  river,  and  along  the  coast,  to  Narragansett  Bay.  Miantono- 
moh furnished  them  two  bundled  warriors,  Uncas  sixty.  There 
were  actually  embodied  of  the  English,  only  8ev6nty-86ven,  of 
whom  twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Underbill,  were  from 
Massachusetts.    Guided  by  a  Pequod  deserter,  they  reached    夏*  ge 
Mystic,  one  of  the  two  forts  of  Sassacus,  at  dawn  of  day.  The'^eqood 
Their  Indian  allies  showed  signs  of  fear,  and  Mason  arranging  fort  at  ^yj- 
them  at  a  distance  around  the  fort,  advanced  with  his  own  Uttle  ^® 
anny.  If  they  fell,  there  was  no  second  force  to  defend  their 
state,  their  wives  and  helpless  children.   As  they  approach,  a 
dog  barks,  and  an  Indian  sentinel  cries  out, "  Owannox,  Owan- 
nox  ！"  the  English!  the  English  ！  They  leap  within  the  fort. 
The  Indians  fight  desperately,  and  victory  is  doubtful.  Mason 
then  seizes  and  throws  a  flaming  brand,  shouting,  "  we  must 
bom  them."   The  light  materials  of  their  wigwams  were  in-  ^  burnt  with 
staatly  in  a  blaze.    Hemmed  in  as  the  Indians  now  were,  inmates, 
ftpe  was  impossible  ；  and  six  hundred,  all  who  were  within 
fort,  of  every  sex  and  age,  in  one  hour  perished. 
― \e  hundred  Pequods  issuing  from  the  other  and  royal 
I  of  Sassacus,  pursued  Mason  with  infuriated  rage,  as 
lie  retreated  to  the  Pequod  river,  where  he  embarked  op 
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board  his  vessels  which  met  him  tBere.  Two  of  the  English 
were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  subjects  of  Sassacus  now  reproached  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  their  misfortunes;  and  to  escape  desti^iction,  he  with 
his  #chief  captains  fled  to  the  Mohawks :  but  he  was  after- 
wards slain  by  a  rerengeful  subject.  Three  hundred  of  his 
warriors,  having  burned  his  remaining  fort,  fled  along  the  sea 
coast.  Massachusetts  had  raised  a  body  of  men  to  aid  in  the 
war,  which  on  account  of  the  theological  disturbance,  arrived 
too  late  for  the  battle.  These,  under  Captain  Patrick,  now 
joined  with  forty  men  under  Mason,  pursued  the  fugitive 
savages,  traced  mem  to  a  swamp  in  Fairfield,  and  there  fought 
and  defeated  them. 

Nearly  one  thousand  of  the  Pequods  were  destroyed  ；  many 
fled,  and  two  hundred,  besides  women  and  children,  remained 
as  captires.  Of  these,  some,  we  are  grieved  to  relate,  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  into  slavery  ；  and  the  re» 
mainder  divided  between  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohe- 
gans.  The  two  Sachems,  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh,  between 
whom  was  mutual  hatred,  now  engaged  to  live  in  peace.  The 
lands  of  the  Pequods  were  regarded  as  conquered  territory, 
and  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  declared  extinct. 

The  prowess  of  the  English  had  thus  put  the  natives  in 
fear,  and  a  long  peace  ensued.  All  the  churches  in  New 
England  commemorated  this  deliverance,  by  keeping  a  day  of 
common  and  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  war  had  fallen  heavily  upon  the  colony.  Their  fkrm- 
ing  and  their  finances  were  deranged*  but  order  and  industry 
restored  them.  In  1639,  they  formally  conjoined  themselves 
to  be  one  state  or  commonwealth,  "  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  gospel,  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  and  in  all  civil  af- 
fairs, to  be  governed  by  the  constitution  which  should  be 
adopted." 

This  constitution  ordained  two  annual  general  courts,  one 
to  be  held  in  May,  at  which  the  whole  body  of  freemen  should 
choose  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  six  magistrates,  and  other 
necessary  officers.  Church  membership  was  not  made  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  a  voter,  or  even  for  a  magistrate,  al- 
though it  was  for  the  office  of  governor.  The  towns  were  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  for  the  transaction  of 
all  business,  except  the  election  of  officers.  All  taxes  were 
to  be  apportioned  by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns.  The  governor  and  four  magis- 
trates might  constitute  a  general  assembly,  at  which  the  for- 
mer had  a  casting  vote.  So  wisely  was  the  "  foundation- 
work"  of  a  public  organization  performed  by  the  fathers  of 
Connecticut,  that  less  has  been  found  to  alter  here  than  in  any 
other  state  ；  and  it  has  hence  been  called  throughout  the 
union,  "  the  land  of  steady  habits." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

New  HaTttn  and  iti  Foondon. 

Thbopbilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  puritans  of  much  PART 
distinction  in  England,  were  regarded  as  the  Moses  and  Aaron  ? 咖 。!>  m 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.    Eaton  had  been  a  deputy- 
govexnor  of  Uie  East  India  company,  and  a  public  funcdonary  ^^^"""^^ 
at  the  court  of  Denmark  ；  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  ] 
Bishop  of  Cheater,  and  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate.  Da- 
Tenporty  the  son  of  an  English  lawyer,  was  early  pious;  and 
entering  the  ministry,  he  became  eminent  in  London  as  i 
preacher. 

In  attempting  to  dissuade  Cotton  from  puritanisni,  Daven-  Dtjen- 
port  had  become  its  disciple,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  per-  port  an  emi^ 
secution.    He  believed  that  the  reformation  in  England  had  dinoB. 
stopped  short;  andthat  "the  ark  might  as  well  be  got  off  from 
the  mountains  when  it  had  once  rested,  as  a  reformation  to 
be  reformed  where  it  had  once  stopped  :，，  and  hence  he  was 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  reaUze  his  visions  of  perfec- 
tion in  church  organization,  which  he  thought  could  only  be  Hj[^=  ^ 
where  a  church  should  be  constituted  "  in  the  first  assay,"  in  ^* 
entire  accordance  with  the  scriptures  ；  and  Cotton  bad  written 
to  him  from  America,  that  the  order  there  settled  "  brought  to 
his  mind  the  new  heaveiifl  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness. " 

Among  the  seripus  virtues  of  that  soul-expanding  day,  was 
one  little  known  in  times  wh^n  a  paltry  spirit  of  levity  prevails  ： 
that  of  high  and  devoted  friendship.    Such  existed  between    ton  ， 
Dayenport  and  Eaton,  and  appears  to  haye  been  the  main-  IHwn 
'iig  in  producing  Eaton's  emigiution. 

Jhe  two  friends  collected  their  associates,  and  arrived  at  ' 
sum,  July  26th,  1637.    Massachusetts  was  desirous  of  so*  arxiVe 
Dgsuch  settlers,  but  they  preferred  a  separate  establish-  at  Boston, 
mem  ；  and  seeking  a  commercial  station,  they  explored  the  163S. 
coast,  fixed  on  Quinnipiac,  and  in  1638,  they  moored  their  They  reach 
▼essels  in  its  harbor.    The  company  had  made  some  little  Quinnipiac. 
ion  for  the  settlement  the  preceding  summer,  yet  numy 
I  were  to  be  endured.    The  spring  was  uncommonly 
； their  planted  corn  perished  repeatedly  in  the 
I  and  they  dreaded  the  utter  failure  of  the  crop  ；  but  at 
jth  they  were  cheered  by  warm  weather,  and  surprised  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  regetation. 

The  first  Sunday  after  they  arrived,  they  met  and  worship- 
ped  under  a  large  tree,  when  Mr.  Darenport  preached  to  them 
concerning  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness.  Not  long 
after,  the  free  planters  assembled  in  a  large  barn  belonging  to 
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Mr.  Newman,  and  subscribed  what,  in  distinction  from  a 
church  union,  they  termed  a  plantation-covenant.  By  this, 
each  church  was  to  be  begun  by  seven  of  their  best  and  most 
pious  men,  called  "  the  seven  piUan  "  of  the  church,  who 
were  to  be  selected  by  twelve,  chosen  by  tlie  people  at  large 
for  the  purpose.  The  planters  solemnly  bound  themselves, 
" until  otherwise  ordered,  to  be  governed  in  all  things  of  civil, 
as  well  as  religious  concerns,  by  the  rules  which  die  Scrip- 
tures held  forth  to  them." 

Under  this  covenant  they  continued  until  the  next  year, 
when  they  fonned  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  estab* 
lished  a  form  of  government.  The  governor  and  magistrates 
were  to  be  elected  by  such  of  their  number  as  were  church 
members,  and  were  to  hold  annually  a  general  court,  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Eaton  was  chosen  governor. 
To  the  place,  which  they  held  by  purchase  from  the  natives, 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven. 
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Mnssachnsetts. ~~ Antinomianism  and  Intolerance. 

A.8  long  as  the  Puritan  fathers  consisted  of  only  a  few- 
united  brethren,  who  accorded  in  religious  views,  all  was  har- 
monious ； and  ihe  error  which  afterwards  led  to  intolerance, 
remained  latent.  But  human  opinion  flows  on  like  a  river,  and 
its  course  cannot  be  stayed  by  human  means.  Already  had 
the  theology  of  Geneva,  the  head-quarters  of  puritanism,  un- 
dergone a  change  ；  and  Vane,  recently  there,  had  come  over 
with  newer  lights  ；  and  at  this  time,  "  a  master-piece  of  wo- 
men's wit,"  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had,  by  her  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  eloquence  of  expression,  promulgated  opin- 
ions unthought  of  before,  and  highly  offensive. 

She  began  in  meetings  of  her  own  sex,  with  the  simple 
scriptural  proposition,  that  justification  is  of  faith,  and  not  of 
works ― the  divine  life  fonned  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  outward 
observances.  She  was  regarded  as  aiming  a  reproach  at  the 
sanctity  of  manners,  then  so  carefully  cultivated,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  These  censured,  but  failing  to  silence  her, 
a  bitter  controversy  ensued.  At  last,  she  went  the  length  of 
denying  the  necessity  of  good  works,  even  as  an  evidence  of 
faith.  This  was  Antinomianisni,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
most  alarming  heresy;  aad  so  many  had  embraced  it  that  the 
utmost  distress  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  puritans;  who 
seemed  now  destined  to  lose  that  great  blessing  of  gospel  pu- 
rity, for  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

Governor  Vane,  believing  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  hare  been 
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)d,  sought  to  defend  her,  by  pleadiiig  the  just  principles  PART  I. 
of  religious  toleratioa.  Mr.  Cotton,  it  is  beiiered,  waB  pbbiod  in. 
touched  on  the  side  of  his  personal  vanity,  by  the  preference  chap.  z. 
which  the  eloquent  lady  gave  to  him  oyer  his  clerical  breth-  ^-^^v^^/ 
Ten.  It  is  certam  that  he  was  her  advocate,  as  was  also  her  Mr.  Cotton. 
brother-iii4aw,  Mr.  Wheelright,  who  was  a  minister,  and  Mr.  riSt.**^" 
Coddington,  a  respectable  magistrate,  and  many  others. 

The  wra^  of  the  opposition  was  especially  kindled  against 
Mr.  Vane  ；  and  although  he  was  the  idol  of  yesterday,  to-day  1睿87. 
he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  a  hypocrite.    Such  ex-  Onvx  ex. 
citement  prevailed  at  the  ensuing  election,  at  which  Winthrop  citement.^ 
was  reinstated  as  governor,  that  the  zealous  Wilson  climbed  Mr.^|^^on，s 
z  tree  to  harangue  the  people.    Eren  the  call  made  by  Con- 
necticut in  her  distress,  for  assistance  against  the  Pequods, 
who  would,  if  they  destroyed  the  sister  colony,  be  next  with 
the  midnight  tomaiiawk  at  their  own  doors,  was  regarded  with 
leas  interest  than  this  controreny  ；  and  hence  the  Massachu- 
setts troops,  whom  Wilson  was  to  accompany  as  chaplain,  did 
not  arrive  until  the  little  anny  of  Mason  had  accomplished, 
against  fearfiil  odds,  the  reduction  of  the  Pequod  fort 

In  this  extremity,  a  synod  of  ministers  was  assembled. 
Mr.  Davenport  had  opportunely  arrived  from  London,  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  desirous  to  prepare  minds  for  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gions union,  recrossed  the  wilderness  from  Hartford.  Vane 
had  returned  to  England  to  be  a  leader  and  champion  of  lib- 
erty in  the  long parSament,  and  Cotton,  as  he  now  expressed  SHew btn- 
to  the  synod  lus  views  of  the  controversy,  seemed  scarcely  ^eT** 
to  differ  from  his  brethren.  .  The  opinions  of  the  heresiarch  adheraats. 
were  unanimously  condemned  by  the  synod,  and  herself  and 
ihe  most  determined  of  her  adherents  banished.  IMS, 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  excomnmnicated  from  the  church,  an       to  , 
outcast  from  a  society  which  had  but  now  followed  and  flat-  1643. 
teied  her,  went  first  to  Rhode  Island,  to  join  the  settlement  M».  Hutch- 
which  her  followers  had  there  made  ；  thence  she  removed  with  J^J^j  Jl 
her  family  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  she  met  death  in  Indiana  in 
its  most  appalling  form 一 that  of  an  Indian  midnight  massacre.  New  York. 

Some  of  the  nrst  fathers  of  New  England,  especially  the 
clergy,  were  men  of  extensive  learning.    The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  had  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge ； but  all,  of  every  rank  and  occupation,  held  learning 
in  profound  esteem.   Hence  some  of  their  earliest  cares  j^JJJ^ 
were  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  their  children.  seus^veB 
At  the  general  court  in  September,  1630,  the  sum  of  four  four  hundred 
Imndred  pounds  was  voted  to  commence  a  college  building, 
•nd  Newtown,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  its  location,  re- 
ceired  the  name  of  Cambridge.    In  1638,  Mr.  John  Harvard, 
a  pious  divine  from  England,  dying  at  Charlestown,  left  to  the 
college  a  bequest  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds  ；  and  grati- 
tude peipetuated  bis  name  in  that  of  the  institution.    All  the 
•eyei^J  odonies  cherished  the  infant  seminary  by  contributions  ； 
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PART  I.  regarding  it  as.  a  nursery,  from-  which  the  church  and  state 
PERIOD  m.  were  to  be  replenished  with  qualified  leaders. 
CHAP.  XI.      Rhode  Island.    The  most  respectable  of  the  banished 
s-^-v^^  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  south,  headed  by  William 
163S.    Coddington  and  John  Clarke,  who,  as  a  baptist,  had  also  been 
owen  of  persecuted  ；  and  by  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  they 
Hutch-  obtained  firom  Miantonomoh  the  noble  gift  of  the  island  of 
J^^^^  Aquetneck,  called  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
and.     fertility.    Here  they  established  a  government,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  political  equality-  and  religious  toleration  ；  and  Cod- 
dington was  made  chief  magistrate. 

New  Hampshire.    Another  portion  of  the  disciples  of 
rii^tmd  "Mrs.  Hutchinson,  headed  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheel- 
othera  found  right,  went  north  ；  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piscataqua  founded 
Exeter.    Eieter.    It  was  within  a  tract  of  coun^  lying  between  that 
river  and  the  Menimac,  which  Wheelright  claimed  by  virtue 
IHM.    of  a  purchase  made  of  the  celebrated  Indian  sorcerer,  Passa- 
Wheelright's  conaway,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Pennicooks  ；  and  of  less 
Indian  pa-  powerflid  chiefs  of  smaller  tribes.    This  claim  interfered  with 
她 t      that  conveyed  by  the  patent  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  was 
accordingly  disputed. 

In  the  meantime  small  independent  settlements  were  made 
along  the  water  courses,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  colonies  ；  but  tbey  did  not  flourish,  for  they 
imprudently  neglected  the  culture  of  their  lands,  present  ne- 
New  Hanip-  cessities  being  scantily  supplied  by  fish  and  game, 
shire  settle-    Jn  1641,  these  settlements,  induced  by  a  sense  of  their 
b^^a  weakness,  petitioned  Massachusetts  to  receive  them  under  its 
part  of  Mas-  jurisdiction.    The  general  court  granted  their  request,  and 
««cliuBett8.        were  incorporated  with  that  colony. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Delawve ~ Maryland 一 Tiiiginia. 

1睿97,  While  the  other  sovereigns  of  western  Europe  were  ex- 
The  Swedes  tending  their  dominions  by  colonizing  America,  Gastavus 
coSnize^Sie  Adolp£us,  the  hero  of  his  age,  sent  over  a  number  of  his  sub- 
eatt  side  of  jects  from  Sweden  and  Finland.    They  settled  on  the  east 

Deltware  gide  of  the  Delaware,  calling  that  river  S wedeland  - stream, 

and  the  country,  New  Sweden. 
li^SlS^h     In  1629,  the  Dutch  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
Che  west  side,  side  of  the  same  river,  near  Cape  Henlopen.    This  nation,  as 

IMl.  well  as  the  Swedes,  claiming  the  countiy,  dissentions  after- 
CUybome  wards  arose  among  the  settlers. 

w^K^i    Maryland.    In  1631,  William  Claybome  obtained  from 
Itltnd.*^  Charles  I.  a  license  to  traffic  in  those  parts  of  America  for 
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which  there  was  not  already  a  patent  granted.  Claybome 
planted  a  sm&ll  colony  on  Kent  island,  in  Chesapeake  bay, 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  Annapolis  now  stands. 

George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baldmore,  had  repre- 
Bented  in  the  English  Parliament  bis  native  district  of  York- 
shire. The  favor  of  the  monarch  and  the  prmcipal  ministers 
had  been  manifested  by  inilaential  appointments  at  court  ； 
but  these  he  resigned  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
Roman  catholic  faitli.  To  enjoy  his  religion  unmolested,  he 
wished  to  emigrate  to  some  vacant  tract  in  America.  He  had 
fixed  on  Virginia  as  a  desirable  location,  and  accordingly 
made  a  visit  to  that  colony.  The  people  there  would  not  en- 
courage a  settlement,  unless  an  oath  was  taken,  to  which  he 
could  not  in  conscience  subscribe.  Finding  he  must  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere,  he  explored  the  country  to  the  north,  and 
then  returned  to  England.  The  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  gave  to  the  territory  the 
name  of  Maryland,  and  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  it  by  a  roy&l 
patent. 

He  died  at  London  in  1632,  before  his  patent  passed  to  a 
legal  form  ；  but  bis  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore, by  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  obtained  the 
gnmt  intended  for  his  father. 

By  this  patent  be  held  the  country  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  ；  and  thus,  by  a  mere  act  of 
the  crown,  what  had  long  before  been  granted  to  Virginia, 
was  now  taken  away  ；  as  what  was  now  granted  was  subse- 
quently given  to  Penn,  to  the  extent  of  a  degree.  Hence 
long  and  obstinate  altercations  ensued. 

Lord  Baltimore  appointed  as  governor  bis  brother,  Leonard 
Calyert,  who,  with  two  hundred  emigrants,  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica near  the  close  of  1633,  and  arrived  at  the  Potomac  early 
in  1634.  Here  they  purchased  of  the  natives,  Yamaco,  one 
of  their  settlements,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  St. 
Mary.  Calvert  thus  seemed  by  a  pacific  course,  comfortable  hab- 
itations, some  improved  lan^,  and  the  friendship  of  the  na- 
dres.  Other  circumstances  served  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  The  country  was  pleasant,  great  religious 
freedom  existed,  and  a  liberal  charter  had  been  granted,  which 
allowed  the  proprietor,  aided  by  the  freemen,  to  pass  laws, 
without  reserving  to  the  crown  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 
Emigrants  accordingly  soon  flocked  to  the  province  from  the 
other  colonies  and  from  England. 

Thus  had  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  beautiful  portion  of 
our  country  established  themselves,  without  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  the  pioneers  of  former  settlements.  The  proprie* 
taiy  government,  generally  so  detrimental,  proved  here  a  nurs- 
ing mother.  Lord  Baltimore  expended  for  the  colonists, 
within  a  few  years,  forty  thousand  pounds  ；  and  they,  "  out 
of  desire  lo  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,"  voted  in  their 
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assembly,  "  such  a  subsidy  as  the  low  and  poor  estate  of  the 
colony  could  bear." 

Lord  B&ltimore  inrited  the  puritans  of  Massachusetts  to 
emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering  them  "free  liberty  of  religion." 
They  rejected  this,  as  they  did  a  similar  proposidon  from 
Cromwell,  to  remove  to  the  "West  Indies. 

The  restless,  intriguing  Claybome,  the  evil  genius  of  Ma- 
ryland, had  been  constanSy  on  the  alert  to  establish  a  claim 
to  the  country,  and  to  subvert  the  goyemment  of  the  good 
proprietary.  In  his  traffic  with  the  natives  he  had  learned 
their  dispositions,  and  he  wrought  them  to  jealous  hostility. 
In  England,  the  authority  of  the  long  Parliament  now  super- 
seded that  of  the  king,  and  those  who  derived  their  authority 
from  him  ；  and  of  this,  not  only  Clayborne,  bat  other  disor- 
derly subjects  of  Lord  Baltimore,  were  inclined  to  take  undue 
advantage.  Thus  the  fair  dawn  of  this  rising  settlement  was 
early  overcast 

Virginia.  England  was  interested  in  the  slave-trade  as 
early  as  1562，  when  Sir  John  Hawkins  took  by  fraud  a  cargo 
of  negroes  from  Africa,  and  sold  them  in  Hispaniola.  So  de- 
praved at  that  time  was  the  public  sentiment,  that  nmnbeis  of 
the  most  consequential  persons  engaged  in  it  ；  and  even  the 
Queen  herself  became  afterwards  a  party  to  this  atrocious 
merchandize. 

In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  into  James  river 
twenty  negroes,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  Thus,  and  on  bo 
small  a  sc&le,  began  an  eril  so  vast  in  its  consequences,  and 
80  difficult  now  to  eradicate. 

In  1621,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  arrived  as  governor,,  bringing 
from  the  company  in  England  a  more  perfect  and  permanent 
constitution  for  the  colony.  The  power  of  making  laws  was 
rested  in  the  general  assembly.  No  regulations  however 
could  be  enforced,  until  they  had  received  Uie  sanction  of  the 
general  court  of  the  company  in  England.  At  the  same  time, 
fiie  orders  of  the  company  were  not  binding  upon  the  colony, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  assembly.  These  liberal  con- 
cessions not  only  gratified  the  settlers,  but  encouraged  emi- 
grants ； and  a  large  number  accordingly  accompanied  Gov- 
ernor Wyatt  to  the  proyince. 

This  year,  cotton  was  first  planted  in  Virginia,  and  "  the 
plentiful  coming  up  of  the  seeds,"  was  regarded  by  the  plan" 
en  with  curiosity  and  interest. 

Opechancanough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Powhatan, 
had  detennined  to  extirpate  the  whites,  and  regain  the  country 
for  its  savage  lords.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  all  the  English  ；  and  during  four  years,  he  was, 
with  impenetrable  secrecy,  concerting  ms  plan.  To  each 
tribe  its  station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  pre* 
scribed.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1622,  at  mid-day,  they  rushed 
upon  the  English,  in  all  their  settlements,  and  butchered  men, 
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women,  and  children,  without  pity  or  remorse.    In  one  hour,  PART  I. 
nearlv  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was  cut  off.    The  pbriod  m. 
slanghter  would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense 
of  duty,  had  not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  wboni  the  se-  ^^"^""^^ 
cret  was  communicated,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master,  on  the  night 
before  the  massacre.   This  was  done  in  time  to  tave  James- 
town and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

A  bloody  war  ensued.   The  English,  by  their  arms  and  Retaliatioii 
discipline,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Indians,  and  they  ^.J' 
retaliated  in  such  a  manner  as  left  the  colonists  for  a  long  ， 
time  free  from  savage  molestation.    They  also  received  con- 
siderable accessions  of  lands  by  appropriating  those  of  the 
conquered  natives:  Londoacoia- 

In  1624  the  London  company,  which  hoid  settled  Virginia,  pany  ^ 
was  dissolved  by  King  James,  and  its  rights  and  privileges  re-  "J 
tuiied  to  the  crown.  The  pretext  for  this  unjust  stretch  of  ©JS^Si^I 
royal  authority,  was  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  al  province, 
province,  and  the  dissentions  which  had  agitated  the  company. 

James  now  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  affairs  tates^nuJ^ 
in  Virginia,  that  he  might  frame  proper  regulations  for  the  a  code  for 
permanent  gdveniment  of  the  colony.    Pleased  with  such  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began  lOM. 
Ms  task,  but  death  prevented  its  completion.  IUSA 

The  Virginians,  however,  continued  imder.the  special  power 
of  his  successor,  Charles  I.     His  arbitrary  measures  were  Harrey  dis- 
pttiticalariy  felt  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  pj«cedbpr 
whom  in  1636  he  sent  over.   The  colonists  rose  in  opposi- 
tioQ  to  his  authority,  and  appointed  John  West  as  their  gov-  j^^^j^ 
6nior  ；  but  the  king,  highly  offended  at  their  conduct,  restored  the  king. 
Harrey  to  his  office,  with  powers  more  ample  than  before. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  superseded  Harvey  in  1639.  In  conse- 
quence  of  English  laws  restricting  the  culture  of  tobacco,  SirPrancia 
wliich  was  not  only  the  staple  commodity,  but  the  circulating  Exti![^- 
medium  of  the  colony,  it  was  now  much  raised  in  price  :  and  naiy  la 胷 to 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  that  no  man  need  "  pay  more  ^gulate  the 
than  two  thirds  of  his  debt  during  the  stint."  VSai^ 

After  two  years,  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  sent  over  to  sue-  wiilim 
ceed  Wyatt.    The  colonists  were  now  confirmed  in  their  en-  Berkeley, 
jojrment  of  the  electiye  franchise.    Great  harmony  prevailed,  The  ooloajr 
notwithstanding  the  assembly  took  a  high  tone  in  respect  la  f^tenSn^ 
their  political  rights  ；  boldly  declaring  "  that  they  expected  to  be  taxed 
no  taxes  or  impositions,  except  such  as  should  be  freely  vo-  ^^by 
ted  for  their  own  wants."  theaielTes, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Charles  I.  一 The  Long  Paiiimenl— The  New  England  Confedsnej. 

While  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  was  yet  strag- 
gling for  existence,  it  was  regarded  as  too  feeble  to  excite 
among  the  ruling  party  of  England,  other  feelings  than  those 
of  pity.  But  the  persecuted  opponents  of  the  government 
一  the  pilgrims  as  Chnstian  1 


to 

1633. 

emigntiomi. 


looked  upon  the  pilgrims  as  Chnstian  heroes,  adventuring  all 
to  open  a  way  of  escape  for  the  oppressed  ；  and  at  the  recep- 
tion of  good  news  from  Now  England,  their  hearts  burned 
within  them,  and  the  precious  papers  were  carried  from  town 
to  town,  and  listened  to  as  prophetic  messages  of  hope.  Then 
followed  the  emigration  of  numbers  among  them  of  the  most 
worthy,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  their  sabstaace. 

The  govemment  perceived  in  these  movements  a  spiiit  of 
condeiniiatioQ  of  their  own  proceedings,  and  of  appro^  and 
honoi;of  a  religion  which  they  hated.  Aiid  they  were  truly  in- 
formed by  some,  who  returned  dissatisfied  from  Massachu- 
， setts,  that  not  only  was  this  religion  established  by  its  laws, 
but  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  was  prohibited.  Various 
other  charges  were  made  against  &e  province,  showing  that  it 
was  casting  off  dependence  upon  the  English  crown,  and  as- 
suming sovereign  powers  to  itself. 
April  10th,  Much  displeased,  the  king  determined  that  the  audacious 
1684.  colonies  should  be  brought  to  submission,  both  in  church  and 
A^SKSSm.  s&te  ；  and  he  made  archbishop  Laud  himself  chief  of  a  coun- 
enwithaibi-  cil,  which  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  govern  the  colo- 
tmypowen.  nies  in  all  cases  whatever. 

This  council  decreed  that  a  governor  general  should  be 
sent  over,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed.  He  was,  however,  prevented  from  leaving  England 
by  untoward  accidents. 
Singular      The  arbitrary  measures  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors  pointed 
temerity,   with  peculiar  hostility  at  the  liberties  of  MassachuseUs. 
JinoaiT    Weae  the  people  valued  more  than  life,  and  few  and  poor  as 
]03^'   they  were,  they  determined  to  resist ;  and  the  general  court 
voted  six  hundred  pounds  for  fortifications. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  it  had  its  beginning 
and  course,  so  also  it  had  its  end  in  little  better  than  knavery. 
We  have  seen  that  its  individual  members,  Gorges  and  Mason, 
liad  been  its  patentees.    These  persons,  wishing  to  make 
good  certain  claims  to  territory  in  Massachusetts,  now  gave 
BfanMhu-  up  their  patent  to  the  crown  ；  petitioning  for  redress  against 
edoiTa^t     t  colony,  which  they  averred  had  forfeited  its  charter, by 
Sf  quT"  exceeding  its  powers  and  territorial  limits.    Willing  to  hum- 
wwranto.  ble  their  "  unbridled  spirits,"  the  court  of  king's  bench  issued 
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a  writ  against  the  individaais  of  the  corporation  of  Massachu-  PART.  I. 


setts  Bay,  accusing  them  with  certain  acts,  by  which  they  had  fbriod  m 
forfeited  Uieir  charter,  and  requiring  them  to  show  warrant  for  chap.  zn. 
their  proceedings.  At  a  subsequent  term,  the  court  pronoun-  ^^^"<^^ 
ced  sentence  against  them. 

The  rapid  emigration  to  the  colonies  had  attracted  the  at-    重 63 
tendon  of  the  council,  and  they  had  passed  laws,  prohibiting 
any  person  above  the  rank  of  a  seryant  from  leaving  the  king-  but 
dom  without  express  permission  ；  and  vessels  already  freighted  ^^^JJ^^J. 
with  emigrants  had  been  detained.    But  these  prohibitions  3000  come  tp 
were  in  vain  ；  for  persecution,  conducted  by  the  merciless  N.  KogUad 
Land,  grew  more  and  more  cruel,  and  in  one  year,  three  ，&爾 
t]ioii8aiid  persons  left  England  for  America. 

Among  others,  several  of  the  puritan  nobility  thought  of 
-  Qg,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Brook, 
Lord  Say  and  Seal.  They  endeayored  to  procure  reso- 
18  to  be  passed  in  the  colonies,  establishing  hereditary  no- 
, and  making  the  magistracy  perpetual  in  certain  families. 
Mr,  Cotton,  in  the  name  of  the  court  of  Maseachu- 
eplied,  "When  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  a  noble  or 
generous  family  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  government,  it  ^ 
would  be  a  taking  God's  name  in  yain  to  put  such  a  talent  un- ' 
der  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honor  of  the  magistracy  to  ' 
neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.  But  if  God  should  not 
de&ght  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gills  fit  for  ma- 
gistracy, we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and  preju- 
dice, and  the  commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt  them  to 
bonor,  if  we  should  call  them  forth  when  God  doth  not,  to  pub- 
lic authority."  For  these  sound  reasons,  the  plan  for  heredi- 
tary nobflity  was  set  aside  in  New  England,  and  these  noblemen 
remained  at  home,  where  they*  belonged  to  a  privileged  order. 

Still  determined  to  humble  Massachusetts,  the  lonls  of  the 
oouncil  now  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
reqiimng  him,  on  account  of  the  legal  proceedings,  to  send  back  TKreatening 
the  cliarter  of  that  province.  To  procrastinate,  the  governor  icttc 
pl6.ad  that  no  fair  trial  had  passed  ；  and  with  great  meekness 
of  manner,  he  made  excuses  and  suggestions,  which  in  fact, 
contained  a  counter-menace. 

Imminent  was  now  the  danger  of  the  colonies  ；  but  that 
Pxtmdence  which  had  so  often  interposed  its  shield,  saved  ^^^^ 
them  from  ruin,  by  giving  to  the  cruel  Laud  and  his  royal  the^i^^ 
master,  subjects  of  attention  at  home.    Oppression,  and  per-  of£n|^d. 
haps  the  successAil  escape  and  resistance  of  their  brethren 
in  America,  had  so  wrought  upon  the  public  mind  in  England, 
that  matters  had  now  come  to  the  test  of  open  opposition  to 
the  govenunent.   In  Scotland,  Charles  had  attempted  to  en- 
force the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.    Riots  bad  followed,  and  Land  mined, 
the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  been  made,  by  which  the 
Scottish  people  bound  themselves  to  oppose  all  similar  at-  gaMdin"" 
tempts.    The  tide  of  popular  opinion  became  resistless,   civil  war. 
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PARTI.  Laud's  party  was  ruined,  and  himself  imprisoned ；  while  the 
PBtuoD  m.  king  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  with  his  revolted 
CHAP.  XII.  subjects. 

Puritanism  now  reigned  triumphant  in  England,  and  its  dis- 
Lo   P  lia>  ciples  had  no  inducement  to  emigrate.    Nay,  some,  as  Vane 
mem  {vrota  &nd  Hugh  Peters,  returned.    The  Long  Parliament  had  beran 
N.  EngUnd.  its  rule  ；  and  its  leaders  were  desirous  to  honor,  rather  uan 
humble  New  England.    But  so  jealous  were  the  colonies  of 
their  liberty,  that  they  declined  all  interference  of  a  Briti  " 
B'   parliament  in  their  affairs,  even  if  it  were  to  do  them  |_ 
England''  And  when  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  Cotton, 
minuten  in-  Hooker  and  Davenport  were  invited,  they,  especially  Hooker, 
•SSeiSwof  saw  no  sufficient  cause  to  leave  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness. 
dir'mw"  but  England  was  no  longer  their  country  ；  but  that  for  which  they 
decline,    had  suffered,  though  recent,  was  already  dear  to  these  noble 
patriots,  as  the  infant  to  the  mother. 

A  Union  was  meditated.    Dangers  from  without  as  obvi- 
ously  taught  these  small  republics  to  confederate  for  mutual 
^oa^and^  protection,  as  it  did  the  independent  men  on  board  the  May- 
peikce  with-  Flower.    Internal  peace  was  to  be  secured,  as  well  as  exter- 
in» tobe    nal  safety  ；  and  an  essenti&l  part  of  both  these  compacts,  was 
■^qJJ![JJj{7 仏 e  solemn  promise  of  their  framers  to  yield  a  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  powers  they  created. 

Two  commissionera  having  been  appointed  by  each  of  the 
four  colonies,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven,  they  met  at  Boston,  May,  1643,  where  they  drew  up 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ；  and  all  signed  tbem  immedi- 
~  w  ately,  except  the  Plymouth  delegation.    They  had  not  at  first 
emcy  been  empowered  to  sign,  but  soon  receiving  the  requisite  an- 
d "  thority,  the  instrument  was  completed.    Rhode  Island  was 
xuwae  isl        p^nnitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  im- 
andr^ected.  less  it  became  an  appendage  to  Plymouth,  which  that  colony- 
very  properly  refused.    The  style  adopted  was  that  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.    Their  little  congress,  the 
first  of  the  New  World,  was  to  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  colony.    They  were  to  assemble  yearly 
in  the  different  colonies  by  rotation,  Massachusetts  having,  in 
this  respect,  a  double  privilege.    They  were  to  consult  to- 
gether on  all  matters  of  mutual  defense  and  protection  ；  and 
for  their  general  well-being  as  a  moral,  and  especially  as  a 
religious  community :  yet  they  were  not  empowered  to  legis- 
late in  such  a  maimer  as  to  abridge  the  independent  action  of 
the  separate  colonial  assemblies. 

Although  this  confederacy  was  nominally  discontinued  af- 
ter about  forty  years,  yet  its  spirit  remained.  The  colonies 
had  learned  to  act  together,  and  when  common  injuries  and 
dangers  again  required  united  action,  modes  and  precedents 
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were  at  hand.  Hence  we  regard  the  Confederacy  of  the  four 
New  England  proviaces,  as  the  germ  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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During  the  first  yean  of  the  administratioii  of  the  cavalier 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Virginians  asserted  and  enjoyed 
great  political  liberty,  and  consequent  prosperity.  Nor  was 
this  checked  by  the  ascendancy  of  puritankm  in  Engiand. 

In  1644,  the  aged  Opechancanough  once  more  struck  for 
the  inheritance  of  his  forests,  by  anc^er  attempt  to  cut  off, 
simidtaiieoasly,  the  scattered  colonial  poptdadon.  Scarcely 
had  the  warfkre  begun,  and  the  English  aroused  to  resistance, 
when  the  Indians  were  struck  with  panic  and  fled.  The  Vir- 
ginians pursued  them  vigoTously,  and  killed  three  hundred. 
The  chief  wns  taken  prisoner,  then  inhumanly  wounded. 
His  proud  spirit  suffered  from  his  being  kept  as  a  pnblic  spec- 
tacle, mod  he  welcomed  relief  by  death. 

Charles  I.  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  ；  and  the  powerful 
miiid  of  Cromwell  led  the  policy  of  England.  To  promote  her 
commercial  prosperity,  he  continued,  and  perfected  a  system 
of  colonial  oppression  in  respect  to  trade,  by  the  celebrated 
" Navigation  Act."   By  this  the  colonies  were  not  allowed  to 
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^nd  a  maiket  for  themselyes,  and  sell  their  produce  to  the  jjjj^'^i; 
highest  bidder,  but  were  obliged  to  carry  it  direct  to  the  ^；議 
mother  country.   The  English  merchants  bought  it  at  their  the  oolomm. 
own  price  ；  and  thus  they,  and  not  the  colonist,  made  the  profit 
on  the  fruits  of  his  industry.    At  the  same  time  the  act  pro- 
hibited any  but  English  vessels  from  conveying  merchandise 
to  the  colonies  ；  thus  compelling  them  to  obtain  their  supplies 
of  the  English  merchant,  of  course  at  such  prices  m  he 
chose  to  fix  upon  his  goods.    Even  free  traffic  among  the 
colonists  was  prohibited.  R«rto«iioB 

Charles  II.  was  restored  in  】660.    Berkeley,  after  variotis  of 
changes,  was  at  the  moment  exercising  the  office  of  governor  Charles  n. 
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PART  II.  under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  whom  lie 
PERIOD  I.  had  been  elected.    The  fires  of  rejoicing  were  kindled  in  the 
province,  and  Berkeley  changed  his  style,  and  issued  his  man- 
dates in  the  name  of  Charles.    The  monarch  afterwards  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office. 

But  prospects  grew  dark.  Notwithstanding  the  loyalty  of 
Virginia,  to  none  of  the  colonies  had  the  suppression  of  the 
EngUsh  monarchy  wrought  more  good  ；  and  on  none  did  the 
restoration  operate  more  disastrously. 

The  Virginians  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first 
comprised  the  few  persons  highly  educated,  and  possessed  of 
extenaive  domains.  These  looked  down  from  an  aristocrati- 
cal  eminence,  upon  the  second  and  more  numerous  class  of 
servants  and  laborers  ；  among  whom  were  some  that  for  crimes 
in  England,  had  been  sent  to  America.  A  blind  admiration 
of  English  usages  pervaded  the  aristocracy  ；  and  Berkeley 
was  now  placed  in  a  position,  where  the  aspiring  prejudices 
of  a  weak  understanding,  carried  him  far  from  the  track  of  a 
sound  and  benevolent  policy. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  on  all  hands  restricted. 
Episcopacy  was  made  a  yoke  of  oppression.  The  affairs  of 
the  church  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  vestries, corpoTaticms 
who  held,  and  often  severely  used,  the  right  to  tax  the  whole 
community.  The  assembly,  composed  of  aristocrats,  made 
themselves  permanent,  and  their  salaries  large  ；  while  the  nav- 
igation act  crippled  commerce,  and  deprived  agriculture  of  its 
natural  stimulus.  The  right  of  sufirage  was  unrestrained,  but 
the  power  of  electing  the  burgesses  being  taken  away,  the 
meetings  of  the  freemen  were  of  little  avul  ；  for  their  only 
remaining  right  was  that  of  petition. 

A  shock  was  now  given  by  which  even  the  aristocracy  were 
aroused.    Charles,  with  his  wonted  profligacy,  gave  away 
Virginia  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.    He  lu^,  immedi- 
ately on  his  accession,  granted  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Lord 
Culpepper  and  others,  that  portion  of  tlie  colony  lying  be- 
tween the  Rappahannoc  and  Potomac  ；  and  now,  to  the  cov- 
etous Lord  Culpepper,  and  to  Lord  Arlington,  another  needy 
y        ikvorhe,  he  gave  the  whole  province  ；  nor,  though  his  loyal 
for ai'yvm.  subjects  sent  over  agents  to  entreat  liim,  would  be  be  persua- 
1678.   ded  to  revoke  the  grant. 

On  the  north,  the  Susquehaimali  Indians,  driven  by  the  Sen- 
ecas  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  had  come  down,  and 
«h-  having  had  provocation,  were  committing  depredations  upon 
•  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  John  Washington,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  with  a  brother,  Lawrence 
Washington,  had  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  living  in 
tlie  county  of  Westmoreland.  Six  of  the  Indian  cMefs 
came  to  him  to  treat  of  peace,  be  having  been  appointed 
Colonel.  He  wrongfully  put  them  to  death.  "  They  came  in 
peace,*'  said  Berkeley,  "  and  I  would  have  sent  them  in  peace. 
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though  they  had  killed  my  father  and  mother."   Revenge  ia-  PAETIL 
flameid  the  minds  of  the  savages,  and  the  midnigiit  war-whoop  period  l 
often  summoned  to  speedy  death  the  defenseless  families  of  the    。b"'  i. 
finmuer.  v^^v^^ 

The  people  awoke  in  their  nii^t.   They  desired  to  organ-  16T6. 
ize  for  self  defeose,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  demanded  The  p 
for  their  leader  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  popular  young  lawyer.  JJjV*  ^ 
Berkeley  refbsed  to  grant  him  a  commission.   New  murders  ^ 
occumng.  Bacon  aasnmed  commAnd,  and  with  his  followen 
departed  for  the  Indian  war.    Instigated  by  the  aristocracy, 
Berkeley  declared  him  and  bis  adherents  rebels. 

The  people,  in  a  fresh  insuirecdon,  required  of  the  gov- 
ernor the  election  of  a  new  house  of  burgesses  ；  and  he  was 
forced  to  submit.  Bacon  haying  retunied  from,  his  expedition, 
was  elected  a  member  for  Henrico  county.  Popidar  liberty 
now  prevailed,  and  laws  were  passed  wiUi  which  Berkeley 
was  highly  displeased.  Bacon,  fearing  treachery,  withdrew 
to  the  coimtiy.  The  people  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
tunied to  Jamestown  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  armed  men. 

Berkeley  met  them,  and  baring  hia  breast,  exclaimed,  "  a  ^ 
fair  mark,  shoot"   Bacon  declared  that  he  had  come  only  for  between^ 
a  commiBsion,  their  lives  being  in  danger  from  the  savages,  go^jrawrwid 
The  commisnoii  was  issued,  and  Bacon  again  departed  for    。  、- 
ihe  Indian  warfare.    Berkeley  in  the  meantime  withdrew  to 
the  sea-ehore,  and  there  collecting  numbers  of  seamen  and 
loyalists,  he  came  up  the  river  wi&  a  fleet,  landed  his  anny  at 
Jamestown,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  party  rebels 
and  traitors. 

Bacon  having  quelled  the  Indians,  only  a  small  band  of  his  Jamestown 
followers  remained  in  arms.    With  these  he  hastened  to  bamt  br  Ba 
Jamestown,  and  Beriieley  fled  at  hit  approach.   In  order  that 鄉、 P***^* 
its  few  dwellings  should  no  more  shelter  their  oppressors,  the 
inhabitants  set  them  on  fire,  the  owners  of  the  best  houses 
apfdying  the  match  with  their  own  hands.    Then  leariiig  that 
endeared  and  now  desolated  spot,  Bacon  pursued  the  royalists  to 
the  Rappahannoc,  where  the  Virginians,  hitherto  of  Berkeley's 
party,  deserted  and  joined  his  standard.    His  enemies  were  gj^^^j 
at  his  mercy  ；  but  ms  exposure  to  the  night  air  had  induced 
disease,  and  he  died. 

The  party  of  Bacon,  now  without  a  leader,  broke  into  frag- 
ments, and  the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  As  the 
principal  adherents  of  Bacon,  hunted  and  made  prisoners,  were 
one  by  one  brought  before  Berkeley,  he  adjudged  them,  with 
iBsulting  taunts,  to  instant  and  ignominious  deaSi.  Thus  per* 
iahed  twenty  of  the  best  citizens  of  Virginia.  "  The  old  fool," 
said  Charles  IL,  who  when  he  learned  these  transactioiis  sent 
him  orders  to  desist,  "  the  old  fool  has  shed  more  blood 
than  I  did  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

The  government  of  England  bad  become  sensible  of  the 
grioTances  sustained  by  Virginia,  and  was  about  to  grant  her 
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PART  n.  a  new  charter  with  extensive  privileges  ；  but  the  news  of  Ba- 
PBBIOD  I.  con's  rebellion  reaching  them,  it  was  withheld.  After  the 
cBAP.  n.  restoration  of  tranquillity,  a  chaxter  was,  however,  granted,  bat 
^•^"v'^*-'  with  restricted  powers;  tlie  one  suppressed  having  secured 
11177.  the  people  from  British,  taxation,  and  thai  granted,  e 平 essly 
JilSlrMw  aUowing  it. 

Iter.       Lord  Culpepper  was  made  governor  for  life.    His  admin- 
istradon  was  one  of  grinding  oppression  ；  his  only  spring  of 
*Qi8t»r  action  being  the  love  of  money.    His  power  was  great,  as  he 
an.     was  one  of  tlie  two  who  had  received  from  the  monarch  the 
grant  of  this  province,  and  he  bought  the  remaining  right  of 
HaJlSSt  ^  lord  Arlington.    But  Charles  II.  took  occasion  to  aonul  Ms 
'^^'    charter,  on  a  report  of  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  Vir- 
ginia again  became  a  royal  province. 
IMS.       Lord  Howard,  the  next  governor,  was  also  actuated  by  the 
^"SIEorf    usual  sordid  modves  of  the  needy  nobility  who  sought  of- 
Howaid  of  fice  in  America.    The  colonies  were  oppressed,  aad  the  rights 
Kffin^iun.  pf  the  people  were  taken  away  ；  but  a  spirit  to  resist  was  left. 

A  common  source  of  fear  to  all  the  English  colonies  was 
now  found  in  the  position  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations. 
They  had  subjugated  the  Hurons,  and  the  smaller  tribes  in 
immediate  vicinity,  and  liad  stretched  their  conquests  west- 
CmmdTilt  ward  toward  the  Mississippi.    They  had  attacked  the  Indians 
Albany,    of  the  Alleghaoies  ；  and  by  occasional  depredations  had  spread 
terror  along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  settlements,  from 
Northampton  on  the  Connecticut,  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    This  produced  a  grand,  council 
at  Albany,  in  which  Lord  Howard,  and  Colonel  Dongan,  now 
TiMoolcmiea  governor  of  New  York,  together  with  delegates  from  the 
nwjjp^i?®  northern  provinces,  met  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations. 
^N^mJ"  The  negotiations  were  friendly.    A  great  tree  of  peace  was*" 
planted,  wbosq  branches  "should  reach  the  sun,"  and  extend 
their  broad  shelter  alike  to  the  red  man  and  the  white. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Maiyland. ― Clmjbonie*8  Ixunirrection. Civil  war. 一 Rettontion  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 


1M5.       When  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  began, 
jMonection  Claybome  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  ；  and  in  1645  he 
m  Mainland,  returned  to-  Maryland,  where  he  had  sufficient  influence^  to 
raise  an  insurrection,  and  compel  Governor  Calvert  to  fly  to 
Virginia  for  safety. 

The  rebellion  was,  however,  quelled.    The  next  year,  Cal- 
vert returned,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

The  conflict  between  the  lung  and  parliament,  which  shook 
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the  gOYenunent  of  England,  bad  itd  Tarious  influence  on  her 
colonies,  according  to  their  religious  and  political  sentiinents. 
Ptrliament  having  obtained  the  supremacy,  the  New  England 
.eokmies,  which  during  the  contest  had  espoused  its  cause,  were 
fitYored  in  return  ；  while  the  southern  colonies  were  viewed 
with  suspicion.   Commissioners  were  consequently  appoiiited 
in  1651,  for  the  purpose  of  "  reducing  and  governing  the  col- 
onies within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake."   This  gave  rise  to  a  1661. 
civil  war  between  the  catholics  of  Maryland,  who  adhered  to 
the  proprietor  ；  and  the  protestants,  who  espoused  the  cause  *^ 
of  parliament.    Calvert,  the  proprietary  goyexnor,  was  at  first 
allowed  to  retain  his  ertadon,  on  cQnsenting  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  parliament  ；  but  he  was  unable  to  preserve  直錄^^ 
peace.    He  and  his  party  were  obliged,  in  1652,  to  surrender  Govenunent 
the  gOYenunent.   In  an  assembly  under  the  TicUnioas  party,  surrendered 
it  was  declared  that  no  catholic  should  have  the  protection  of  paru^ent. 
the  laws.    Quakers  and  Episcopalians  were  also  persecuted. 

Cromwell  respected  the  rights  of  tlie  proprietors  of  Mary- 
land, but  he  would  not  make  himself  unpopular  with  the  pu- 
ritans, who  were  their  opponents.    Hence  during  the  whole 
protectorate,  Maryland  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
Clayborne  with  the  puritans  possessed  the  actual  power,  while  "i^^J^ 
Lord  Baltimore,  widi  only  the  apparent  sanction  of  Cromwell,  Maryland, 
appointed  Josias  Fendall  to  act  as  his  lieutenant.   Yet  the    璽 667. 
same  Fendall  was  the  year  before  engaged  in  making  the  fa-  Josiaa  Fen- 
mous  "disturbance"  in  Maryland  ；  of  which  little  is  known,  ^JjjJ^^f; 
excepi  that  it  involved  the  province  in  heavy  expenses.  After 
delays-  and  difficulties,  the  whole  colony  submitted  to  Fendall 
as  the  agent  of.  Lord  Baltimore.    The  representatives  of  the 
province  convened,  and  encouraged  by  Fendall,  voted  them- 
selves alawfiil  assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  power 
bat  that  of  the  soverei^  of  England. 

Charles  II.  re-^tabfished  the  proprietary  government,  and 
made  George  Calvert,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  gov-  ^^^^ 
ernor  of  the  province.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  Death  of  So- 
to England.    During  his  absence  the  people  had  made  laws  cil,  Lord 
extenomg  the  right  of  suffrage.    On  his  return  he  annulled  j^S?*' 
them.    This  was  displeasing  to  the  people.   The  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  charged  the  fault  to  the  predominance 
of  papacy,  and  £e  English  ministry  forbade  any  Roman 
catholic  to  hold  an  office  in  the  colony. 

Nor  did  the  accession  of  a  catholic  king  produce  any  happy  • 
lesiilts  to  Lord  Baltimore,  for  James  had  resolved  that  all  J*""  H* 
charters  should  be  annulled,  and  a  quo  warranto  was  issued  -mMo 
against  that  of  Maryland.    But  the  regal  tyranny  of  the  mon- 
vch  was  short-liyed.    His  own  family  united  in  the  conspi-  lution. 
racy  against  him,  and  "  the  Revolution"  placed  his  daughter  William 
and  her  husband  upon  the  throne.  Mwy. 

The  agent  now  appointed  by  Lord  Baltimore  convened  an 
aaaembly,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  the  power  of  the  pro- 
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PART  n.  prietary  over  them  was  derived  from  the  Almiglity,  through 
PBBIOD  I.  the  king  ；  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  acknowledge 
OBAF.  m.  this  divine  right  of  kings  and  lords,  by  a  special  oath  of  alle- 

giance.   This  the  people  refiised,  and  the  usual  yezatuniB  of 

such  disagreements  succeeded. 
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Now  Yoik  aetdfid  by  the  Datcb— Takm  by  tbs  Engliah. 

Wb  here  commence  with  the  early  colonization  of  a  state 
York  is  which  ranks  first  in  the  union,  in  respect  to  wealth  and  popu- 
pre-emiiwiit.  lation.  It  contains  the  finest  river  tot  navigation,  possesses 
the  commercial  capital,  and  holds  a  position,  which  alone 
connects  New  England  with  the  South  and  West  To  give  an 
imbroken  sketch  of  its  early  history,  we  shall  go  back  in  time, 
deviating  from  our  general  plan. 

Holland  was  one  of  those  kingdoms  which  the  early  Fa- 
thers  of  New  England  were  wont  to  say,  "  the  Lord  had  sifted 
f  ijSSSifif  for  good  seed  to  sow  the  wilderness."  It  was  just  after  this 
Spun,  nation  had  succeeded  in  its  struggle  against  the  bloody  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  estabUshed  an  independent 
federal  govemment,  that  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englmhwian  by 
birth,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  from  the  Texel  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north- 
west passage  to  India  ；  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  proceeded  south  as  far  as 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  then  returning  northward, 
he  became  the  discoverer  of  the  noble  river  which  bears  his 
name. 

In  1614,  a  company  of  merchants  having  received  permis- 
sion  from  the  State's  General,  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seyeral 
ships,  and  sent  them  to  trade  to  the  country  which  Hudson  liad 
discovered.  A  rude  fort  was  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  Adrian  Blok,  sailed 
through  the  East  river  and  determined  the  insulated  position 
i  of  LfOng  Island.  He  probably  entered  Connecticut  river, 
and  it  is  fully  believed  that  he  examined  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Cod. 

J,  The  next  year  the  adventurers  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and 

' 6*222^1  on  a  little  island,  just  below  the  present  position  of  Albany, 
founded.  ,  they  built  a  mall  fort,  naming  it  fort  Orange.    But  no  families 
had  emigrated.    The  Dutch  were  then  merely  traders.  Af- 
terwards they  changed  their  location,  and  fixed  where  Albany 
f  now  stands. 

o     Holland  was  torn  by  factions.    Grotius,  the  most  enlight- 
emignte.  ened  of  her  sons,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
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the  disciples  of  his  school  were  now  ready^to  emigrate.  To  PART  fl. 
promote  trade,  the  "West  India  Company"  was  formed,  with  fbwod  t 
full  powers.  The  willing  settlers  were  sent  over,  Cotta-  chap.  m. 
ges  clustered  around  Manhattan  fort,  now  called  New  Amster-  >^^v^^ 
dam,  and  Peter  Minuets  was  made  its  first  goyeraor.  堇 堇. 

In  1627,  an  envoy  was  sent  from  New  Netherlands  to  New  Treaty  with 
Plymoixth  ；  friendly  civilities  were  interchanged,  and  a  treaty  ^  PilgriiM. 
of  peace  and  commerce  made  with  the  Pilgrims. 

The  State's  General  interposed,  and  made  a  new  com-  j^^g^ 
pany,  styled  "the  College  of  Nineteen."   They  decreed  that  college  of 
whoever  should  conduct  fifty  families  to  New  Netherlands,  Nineteen 
the  name  now  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  be-  £S*i^SIS 
tween  Cape       and  Cape  May,  should  become  the  patroon,  poM^the 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  with  absolute  property  in  the  lands  be  bert  lands, 
should  colonize,  to  the  extent  of  eight  nules  on  each  side  of 
the  tiTer  on  which  he  should  settle  ；  and  as  far  interior  as  the 
sitnatkm  might  require.   The  soil  however  must  be  purchased 
of  the  Indians.   "  The  company,"  it  was  stipulated,  "  would 
Imnush  the  maxior  with  negroes,  if  the  traffic  should  prove 

Many  settlements  were  now  made,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
best  land  was  soon  aj^iropriated.  The  Indian  chicks  conveyed 
to  the  excellent  Van  Renselaer  the  tract  around  Fort  Orange 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  College  of  Nineteen 
ga^e  a  pateiU.  Six  yeais  afterwaids  the  grant  was  extended 
twelve  miles  fuzther  to  the  South. 

De  Yries  conducted  from  Holland  a  colony  which  settled  .j^^p^ 
Lewistown,  near  the  Delaware  ；  a  small  fort  called  Nassau,  settle  on  the 
haviiig  been  previously  erected  by  the  Dutch.  DeUwaie. 

In  consequence  of  disagreements  among  the  company  in  ^^'JJd^" 
Holland,  Peter  Minuets  returned,  having  been  superseded  by  VanTwiiSr. 
Walter  Van  T wilier.   Minuets  became  the  leader  of  a  col- 
ony of  Swedes. 

The  Dutch  were  now  curtailed  of  the  territory  which  they 
claimed  on  Connecticut  river,  by  the  settlement  of  Hooker 
and  others  ；  and  also,  by  the  subjects  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
led  by  Minuets,  of  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Difficulties  also  arose  with  the  savages.  Governor  Keift, 
who  had  succeeded  Van  TwiDer,  had  an  inconsiderable  quar- 
rel with  the  Manhattan  Indians.  Notwithstanding,  when  the 
Mohawks  came  down  upon  them,  they  collected  in  groups, 
and  begged  him  to  shelter  and  assist  Uiem.  Instead  of  this, 
the  bu^arous  Keift  sent  his  troops,  and  at  night  murdered  them 
all men,  vomen  and  helpless  babes— -to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred  ！  Indian  vengeaoce  awoke,  as  well  it  might,  and  its  to- 
kens sped  quickly  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

No  English  family  within  reach  of  the  Algonquins  was 
safe.  The  Dutch  villages  were  in  flames  around,  and  the 
people  fleemg  to  Holland.  Near  New  York,  the  family  of 
Anne  Hutchuson,  and  many  others,  were  massacred  ；  and 
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PART  II.  in  New  England^  all  was  jeopardy  and  alarm.  The  Dutch 
PBsiOD  I.  troops  defended  ihemselves,  having  placed  at  their  head  Cup- 
CHAP.  ni.  tain  Underbill,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Massachusetts.  At 
^■^■^^■^^  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  a  bloody  battle  at 
Battle  of  Strickland's  plain,  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut  ；  of  which, 
, however,  the  details  seem  strangely  loet. 

The  Mohawks  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  length  in- 
terfered, and  the  congregated  Indian  sachems  met  in  council 
with  the  whites,  on  the  ground  of  the  battery  in  New^'York. 
"The  tree  of  peace  was  planted,  and  the  tomaJiawk  buried  be- 
neath its  shade/' 

Keift,  execrated  by  all  the  colonies,  was  remanded  to  Hol- 
land ； and,  on  his  return,  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Wales. 

Stuyvesant  had  succeeded  to  his  office  before  his  departure. 
He  went  to  Hartford,  and  there  entered  into  negotiations. 
The  Dutch  claims  to  Connecticut  were  relinquished,  and  Long 
Island  was  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Dutch  had  built  fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of  Newcas- 
tle, in  Delaware.  The  Swedes  conceiving  this  to  be  an  en- 
'^SwSei^*  croachment  on  their  territory,  Rising,  their  governor,  by  an 
and  DuSl  unworthy  stratagem,  made  himself  its  master.  In  1655,  Stuy- 
vesant, acting  by  orders  received  from  Holland,  embarked  at 
Swede'  con-  New  Amsterdam  with  six  hundred  men,  and  sailing  up  the 
qaered,  aad'  Delaware,  he  subjugated  the  Swedes.  New  Sweden  was 
NeS^we*'^  heard  of  no  more  ；  but  the  settlers  were  secured  in  their 
denlosT'  lights  of  private  property,  and  their  descendants  are  among 

the  best  of  our  citizens. 
董 654       Many  emigrants  now  came  to  New  Netherlands,  from  among 
The  people  the  oppressed,  the  dispontented,  and  the  enterprising  of  other 
daim  civil  colonies,  and  of  European  nations.    At  length  the  inhabitants 
sought  a  share  of  political  power.    They  assembled,  and  by 
their  delegates  demanded  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  people.    Stuyvesant  very  un- 
ceremoniously let  them  know  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed 
" by  a  few  ignorant  subjects  ；"  and  he  forthwith  dissolved  the 
assembly.    The  "  Nineteen"  highly  approved  his  course  ；  and 
charged  him  not  "  to  allow  the  people  to  indulge  such  Tision, 
aiy  dreams,  as  that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  without  their 
consent." 

But  popular  liberty,  though  checked  here,  prevailed  in  the 
adjoining  provinces  ；  and  they  consequently  grew  more  rap- 
idly, and  crowded  upon  the  Dutch.  The  Indians  made  war 
upon  some  of  their  villages,  especially  Esopus,  now  Kingston  ； 
and  New  Netherlands  could  not  obtain  aid  from  Holland. 
The  States  General  had  given  the  whole  concern  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nineteen,  they  to  pay  all  expenses  ；  and  this  coun- 
cil refused  to  make  needful  advances. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  II.  had  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  then  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  territory  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Connecticiit  to  those  of  the  Delaware.    Sir  PART  n. 
Robert  Nichols,  a  confidential  officer  of  his  household,  was  pbbiodi. 
dispatched  with  a  fleet  to  take  possession.   Nichols  brought  chap*  iv. 
over  commissionen  to  New  England,  and  landed  them  at  "^<^"v^^ 
Boston.   Taking  in  from  Long  Island  the  younger  Winthrop,  S«^Colr 
now  goTemor  of  Connecticut,  he  sailed  to  New  Amsterdam,  汰 
and  suddenly  demanded  of  the  astonished  Stuyresant  to  give 
up  the  place.    Winthiop  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  the  faithful  gtenSm  ror- 
Dutchman  replied  that  a  tame  surrender  "  would  be  reproved  rendered  to 
in  the  falher-land  ；"  and  he  would  have  defended  his  post  if 
he  could.    But  the  body  of  the  people  preferred  the  English  1664. 
rule  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  hay- 
ing been  promised  them.   Nichols  therefore  entered,  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  called  the  place 
New  York. 

A  part  of  the  £nglish  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Carteret, 
•ailed  op  the  Hudson  to  fort  Orange,  which  surrendered  and  September, 
was  named  Albany.   The  Dutch  fort  on  the  Delaware  was  FortOnmge 
also  taken  by  the  English.   The  rights  of  property  were  re-  foSiontha 
tpected,  and  a  treaty  was  made  wi£  the  Five  Nations.    The  Delaware 
whole  line  of  coast  from  Acadia  to  Florida,  was  now  in  pos- 
•edsion  of  the  English. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PtoimaylTania  tnd  its  Foimder. 

The  great  and  good  man,  to  whom  Pennsylvania  owes  its 
origin,  was  the  son  of  Vice  Admiral,  Sir  William  Penn  ；  and  1644. 
was  born  in  London  in  1644.    He  was  regarded  as  a  child  of   Biith  of 
great  promise.    At  eleven  years  of  age,  being,  as  he  relates,  Penn. 
at  Oxford  school,  be  was  suddenly  surprised  "  with  an  inward 
comfort,  and  an  external  glory  in  the  belief  of  God,  and  his  His 
conununion  with  his  soul."   Nothing,  through  a  long  life,  ever 
shook  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  this  divinely  communicated 
" inner  light." 

At  fifteen  he  entered  Oxford  College  ；  but  though  an  ex-  l^W. 
cellent  scholai^his  religious  sensibilities  having  been  far-  Hejw^it 
ther  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he  o^Sn. 
was  led  to  some  irregularities  as  a  student,  involving  a  con- 
tempt of  the  authority,  which  caused  his  expulsion.  His 
father,  disappointed  in  the  ambitious  hopes  which  the  uncom- 
mon talents  of  his  son  had  raised,  used  every  means,  not  except- 
ing fatheily  chastisement,  to  cure  him  of  what  he  considered 
hk  whimsical  obstinacy.    All  his  efforts  failing,  he  turned 
him  from  his  door.    But  a  generous  nature,  with  the  peraiia* 
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sions  of  his  wife,  soon  made  bim  relent,  and  restore  his  son 
to  his  fayor. 

William  was  next  sent  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  where 
be  spent  two  years.  He  returned  with  an  elegant  polish  of 
maimers,  which  delighted  his  father.  But  the  admiral  soon 
found,  that  wherever  his  religion  was  concerned,  his  son  had 
the  same  peculiar  views,  and  the  same  unbending  spirit  as 
before. 

His  father  next  sent  him  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  the  splen* 
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•Si^Tto 迅 d  court  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Onnbnd,  now  Lord  Lieu 
**h«laiid.    tenant  of  that  kingdom,  would  make  him  a  man  of  the  world. 

Having  the  agency  of  his  father's  large  estates  in  Ireland, 
William  applied  himself  to  business  with  so  much  ability,  that 
his  father  was  delighted  with  his  success.  But  he  again 
heard  the  preacher,  Thomas  Loe,  and  became  a  decided  mem* 
ber  of  the  Quaker  Society,  and  as  such,  he  was  persecuted 
and  imprisoned.  His  father  hearing  of  this,  recalled  him 
to  England.  Mortified  at  his  oddities,  but  proud  of  his  tal- 
ents, the  impassioned  father  entreats  and  beseeches, ~ even 
with  tears.  The  affectionate  son  struggles  between  his  love 
for  his  'earthly,  and  that  for  his  Heavenly  Parent  ；  and  decides 
that  he  must,  at  whatever  cost,  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father 
of  his  spirit. 

The  admiral  is  willing  to  endure  much,  and  finally  proposes 
▼«inly  to  compromise,  and  allow  his  son's  peculiarities,  provided  he 
IJjJjJ^  will  consent  partially  to  wave  the  Quaker  custom  of  wearing 
the  bat  in  every  human  presence  ；  and  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Penn  reflected 
that  his  spiritual  strength  and  comfort  depended  upon  obedi- 
ence to  his  inward  monitor.  Christianity  taught  that  the  out- 
ward act  should  never  belie  the  heart  ；  and  "  hat-worship,"  he 
believed  could  not  otherwise  be  practiced.  He  therefore  re- 
fused his  father's  proffer,  and  was  again  excluded  from  the 
shelter  of  his  roof. 

Penn  now  became  a  preacher  and  an  author  ；  and  was  ere 
long  cast  into  prison  for  his  violation  of  the  severe  laws  re- 
specting public  worship  ；  and  though  released  by  his  father's 
mediation,  he  was  soon  re-committed.    His  fearless  eloquence 
Example  of  On  one  occasion,  gained  the  jury  to  his  cause.    He  was  ac- 
Bn^ua  trial  cused  before  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  London,  of  holding 
a  private  meeting  with  his  brethren,  for  religious  worship  ； 
centoiy.    and  though  the  court  directed,  threatened,  and  kept  the  jury 
two  days  without  "  meat,  drink,  fire  or  tobacco,"  these  twelve 
bold  jurors  would  not  find  a  bill  against  the  prisoner.  For 
this  the  court  fined  them,  and  cast  them  into  prison  for  theii 
fine.    Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Admiral  Penn,  when  his  health  failed,  recalled  his  beloved 
7  his  son.    He  gave  a  charge  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend,  &e 
Duke  of  York,  who  accepted  tlie  office,  to  watch,  the  fate  of 
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WUfiam,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  sUeld  Urn  from  the  evils  to 
which  his  peculiar  tenets  must  expose  him. 

Sooa  after  his  father's  death,  Penn  is  again  in  prison.  But 
notwitfastaading  this,  we  soon  find  him  sUying  himself  in  mar- 
riage to  a  family  of  high  respectability,  and  to  a  woman  of 
eztiaofdinary  intelligence,  beauty  and  goodness.  That  he 
had  now  the  public  confidence,  also  appears  from  the  trust  re» 
posed  in  him  by  the  assignees  of  Edward  Billinge,  while  the 
high  Older  of  lus  talents  was  manifested  by  Ids  le^lation  for 
ilie  two  Jerseys. 

His  thoughts  were  by  this  turned  to  America  ；  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  dear  persecuted  brethren,  led  him  to  plans  of  Colo- 
nixing  there,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  operation.  His 
father  had  left  claims  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
against  the  crown  ；  and  Penn,  finding  that  there  was  a  tract  yet 
ated,  north  of  Lord  Baltimore's  patent,  solicited  and  ob- 
of  Charles  II"  a  charter  of  the  covntiy,  "  wkich  was 
led  on  the  east  by  the  river  Delaware,  extending  west- 
" five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  stretching  from 
northward  of  Newcastle,  to  the  forty-tlurd  de« 
de,  and  was  limited  on  the  south  by  a  circle  of 
drawn  around  Newcastle,  to  the  begumiog  of 
L  degree  of  north  latitude."  It  wajs  called  by  the 
ylvania. 

i  after  the  date  of  this  grants  two  other  conveyances 
I  to  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York  ； 卿 of  which  em- 
I  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  called  the  "  Ter- 
" The  other  was  a  release  from  the  Duke,  of  any 
Co  Pennaylvania. 
He  next  jn'epared  a  liberal  constitution  of  civil  goyemment, 
for  those  who  should  become  his  colonists.  Having  sent  out 
three  ships,  loaded  with  emigrants,  and  consigned  to  the  care 
of  his  nephew,  Colonel  Markham,  he  left  Chester  on  board 
the  Welcome,  and  with  one  hundred  settlers,  sailed  for  his 
pcovince,  his  benevolent  heart  full  of  hope  and  courage. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  now  amounting  to  two  or  three  thousand. 
The  next  day,  at  their  court-house,  he  received  from  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  surrender  of  The  Territories.  He 
, with  blended  dignity  and  affection,  assured  the  delighted 
at  their  rights  'should  be  respected,  and  their  Iwppi- 

■  of  his  friend,  the  Duke,  he  next  yisited  New  York  ； 
ely  returning,  lie  went  to  Upland,  which  he  named 
Here  a  part  of  the  pioneers,  with  Markhfim,  had 
begun  a  settlement,  and  here  Penn  called  the  first  assembly. 

It  ooDsisted  of  an  equal  number  from  the  proidnce  and  Tlie 
Territories.  By  its  &r8t  act,  all  the  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever  extncticm,  were  naturalized.  Religious  freedom  was 
•tnbliahied  among  die  people,  but  aU  officers  and  eleoton 
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PART  n.  must  be  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.    Penn  was  the  first  legis- 
PERIOD  L  lator,  whose  criminal  code  admitted  &e  humane  principle,  that 
CBAP.  !▼.  仏 e  object  of  punishment  is  not  merely  to  prevent  crime,  but 
^^"^  to  reform  the  offender.    Hence,  his  code  seldom  punished 
P  必 death.    The  assembly  sat  three  days,  and  passed  fifty- 

(S^^'fifty.  nine  laws  ；  evidence  that  the  time  which  belonged  to  the 
nine  lawi.  public,  was  not  here  consumed  either  in  personal  abuse  or 

pompous  declamation. 
Penn  risitt     Penn  next  paid  a  visit  of  friendship  and  business  to  Lord 
bJ[|^     Baltimore  at  West  River.    Though  they  differed  on  the  ques- 
don  of  boundaries,  yet  friendly  feeling  pervaded  the  interview. 

Directions  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Markham,  who  pre- 
ceded Penn,  that  the  natives  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
fairly  ；  and  accordingly  no  land  had  been  entered  upon  but  by 
their  consent.  They  had  also  been  notified  that  Penn,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Onas,  was  to  kindle  a  oouncil 
fire  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  meet  and  establish  with  Uiem 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.  Oq  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
HoUa  his  day,  under  a  huge  elm  at  Shackamaxon,  now  a  suburb  of  Phil- 
ooa^STwitfa  "elphia,  William  Penn,  majestic  in  person,  beautifiil  in  o 
the  Indian*,  tenance,  graceful,  though  plain  in  manner  and  attire,  his  ' 
ornament  being  a  sash  of  pale  blue,  stood  and  held  in  his  1 
the  roll  of  peace.  Sending  around  his  loving  glance,  he  sees 
" far  as  his  eyes  can  carry,"  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  its 
painted  and  plumed  children  gathering  towards  him.  The 
chiefs  come  forward  and  half  encircle  him.  The  principal 
Indian  oer-  sacbem  puts  upon  his  own  head  a  horned  chaplet,  the  syn^I 
of  his  power.  At  once  every  warrior  lays  down  his  bow  and 
tomahawk,  and  seats  himself  upon  the  ground.  The  grand 
chief  then  announces  to  Onas  that  the  nations  are  reidy  to 
bear  his  words,  believing  him  to  be  an  angel  sent  to  thera  by 
the  Great  Spirit. 

Protesta-      Penn  gave  them  instractionB,  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
Uons  which  Almighty  who  knew  his  inmost  thoughts,  that  it  was  the  ardent 
w^/^ST^  desire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.    "  He  would  not  call 
acSoi^    them  brothers  or  children,  but  they  should  be  to  him  and  his, 
as  half  of  the  same  body."   The  chiefs  then  gare  their  pledge 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  tribes,  "  to  live  in  love  with 
The  treaty  him  and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should 
complotei  endure."   The  treaty  was  then  executed,  the  chiefs  marking. 

down  the  emblems  of  their  several  tribes.  The  purchases  of 
Markham  were  confirmed,  and  others  made. 

After  this,  Penn  went  to  a  villa  which  his  nephew  had  built 
for  his  residence,  opposite  the  site  of  Burlington,  and  called 
Pennsbury.    Here  he  gave  directions  for  laying  out  towns  and 
namM  Phil-  coimties,  and  in  conjunction  with  tlTe  snrveyor,  Holme,  drew 
adelphii   the  plan  of  his  capital,  and  in  the  spirit  of  "brotherly  lore," 

named  it  Philadelphia. 
Tbongiof     Vessels  came  fast  with  new  settlers,  until  twenty-two, 
Mttbn.   bearing  two  thousand  persons,  had  arrived.   Some  came  00 
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late  in  the  fall,  that  they  could  not  be  provided  with  house-  PARTIL 
room  in  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  new  city;  and  "  the  caves"  period  l 
were  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  river  to  receive  them.    Provi-  ck".  ，• 
deuce  fed  them  by  flocks  of  pigeons,  and  the  fish  of  the  riv-  '^^^^ 
ere  ；  and  the  Indians,  regardmg  them  as  the  children  of  Onas, 
hunted  to  bring  them  game. 

Penn  again  met  the  legislature,  and  gave  them  legal  16S8. 
surances  that  they  should  have  liberty  "  to  amend  or  add  to  Ateoond 
their  charter,"  (the  fundamental  compact  between  himaelf  and 
them,)  "whenever  the  public  good  required." 

The  boundaries  between  Penosyiyania  and  Maryland  had  LoidBalti- 
not  yet  been  adjusted  by  the  two  proprietors  ；  and  Lord  Bal-  cImim 
tunore  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  The  Territories  by  Tenitoie*. 
ejecting  the  settlers  on  their  refusal  to  pay  him  quit-rent. 
Penn  remonstrated.    The  general  court  of  Pennsylvania 
strongly  asserted  his  claim,  and  The  Territories  remained  un- 
der his  jinisdictioiL 

Penn  had  left  beyond  the  ocean  his  beloved  family.    Let-  Aii|iist4. 
ten  from  England  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  his  quaker 
brethren,  and  he  believed  that  he  might  exercise  an  influence 
there  to  check  persecution.    He  embarked  on  the  fourth  of  SSttdL 
August,  ttud  wrote  on  board  the  ship  an  affectionate  adieu  to 
his  province,  which  be  sent  on  shore  before  he  sailed.    He  His  farewell 
said,  "  And  thou,  Philadelphia,  virgin  of  the  province  ！  my  ^ 
•onl  prays  for  thee  ；  that,  faithful  to  the  God  of  thy  mercies, 
in  the  life  of  righteousneBS,  thou  mayest  be  preserved  unto 
the  end!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

New  Jeney^its  SettlemMit,  ud  varioiu  Claimants. 

Pebtious  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  of  York  1664. 
made  a  grant  of  that  part  of  his  patent  lying  between  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car-  ^^eley 
teret.    This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  •ndCaitewt. 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  isle  of  Jersey. 
In  1664,  before  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  wajs  known, 
three  persons  from  Long  Island  purchased  of  the  natives  a 
tnct  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Elizabethtown,  where 
a  aetdement  was  commenced.   Other  towns  were  soon  set-  Elinbetb* 
tied  by  omigraiits  from  the  colonies,  and  from  Europe.   Thus  Jj^jgSSL 
qypoflite  claims  were  created,  which  caused  much  discord  ^ 
between  the  proprietors  and  indiabitaDts.    In  1665,  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and  ap- 
pointed Philip  Carteret  governor.    He  made  Elizabethtown 
the  teat  of  goyemmeiit. 
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In  1672,  the  disputes  of  the  settlers  became  violent.  The 
inhabitants  of  ElmbethtowD,  who  had  purchased  the  soil  of 
the  natives,  refused  to  pay  rent  to  the  proprietors,  and  carried 
their  opposition  so  far,  as  to  expel  the  governor  and  subsd- 
tute  bis  son.  The  father  returned  to  England,  and  obtained 
from  the  proprietors  such  conditions  as  quieted  the  colonists  ； 
and  thus  the  proprietary  government  was  restored. 

Berkeley  and  Carteret  had  heretofore  held  the  proTince  as 
joint  property,  but  the  former  becoming  weary  with  the  care 
of  an  estate  which  yielded  him  neither  honor  nor  profit,  sold 
Ids  share  to  Edward  Byllioge.  That  gentleman,  becoming  in- 
Tolved  in  debt,  found  it  necessary  to  assign  over  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  ；  and  William  Penn  was  one  of 
his  assignees. 

New  Jersey  was  now  jointly  held  by  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  Penn,  as  agent  for  the  assignees  of  Byllinge.  Bat  Penn 
perceiving  the  inconvenience  of  holding  joint  property,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  separate  the  country  into  East  and  West 
Jersey  ；  Carteret  receiving  the  sole  proprietoiship  of  East 
Jersey,  and  PeiiQ  and  his  associates,  that  of  West  Jersey. 

Penn  in  the  first  place  divided  West  Jersey  into  one  hun- 
dred shares,  which  were  separately  disposed  of,  and  then,  in 
that  spirit  of  righteousness  whereby  he  woa  the  confidence 
of  all,  he  drew  up  the  articles  called  "  the  concessions  by 
which  the  proprietors  ceded  to  the  planters  the  privileges  of 
free  civil  government,  expressly  declaring  "  we  put  the  power 
in  the  people."  He  examined  Indian  claims,  and  by  fair  pur- 
chase extinguished  them.  Religion  was  left  free,  and  impris- 
onment for  debt  prohibited.  Such  was  his  influence,  that  in 
two  years  he  sent  over  eight  hundred  new  settlers,  mostly  qua- 
kers, >persons  of  excellent  character,  and  good  condition. 

In  1682,  East  Jersey,  the  property  of  Carteret,  being  ex- 
posed to  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  twelve  quakers,  under  the 
auspices  of  Penn.  In  1683，  the  proprietors  doubled  their 
number,  and  obtained  a  new  patent  from  the  Duke  of  York. 

East  Jersey  was  now  free  from  religious  intolerance.  This 
was  the  era  of  those  civil  wars  of  Great  Britain  ia  which 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  other  royal  officers,  hunted  the 
Cameronian  Scots  like  wild  beasts.  Hundreds  of  the  suf- 
ferers now  came  to  East  Jersey,  and  there,  bringing  their  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  habits,  they  were  blessed  with  security, 
abundance,  and  content. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros,  when  governor  of  New  York,  under 
pretence  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York,  usurped  the  gov- 
ernment both  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  laid  a  tax  upon 
all  goods  imported,  and  upon  the  property  of  all  who  carae 
to  settle  in  the  country. 

Penn  received  complaints  of  these  abuses,  and  with  such 
strength,  of  argument  0{^sed  the  claims  of  the  duke,  that  the 
commissioners  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  adjudged  the 
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doties  to  be  illegal  and  oppressiye,  in  consequence  of  which,  PART,  it 
in  1680  they  were  removed,  and  the  proprietors  reinstated  in  period  l 
the  goYenunent.  Edward  Byllinge  was  appointed  their  gov-  。b^''  "* 
eraor;  and  the  next  year,  1681 ,  he  summoned  the  first  gen-  ^•^'r^^^ 
end  assembly  held  in  West  Jersey.  In  1682,  the  people,  by  1681. 
the  advice  of  Penn,  amended  their  goyenunent.  Contrary  to  .^iSl^^ 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietor,  the  next  year  they  proceeded  to 
eleet  their  own  goyemor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Hiantonomoh.— Rhodo  Wand  and  Conneetteat  obtain  Chaxton.— EUioC,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indiaiis. 

MiANTONOMOH  sought  the  life  of  Uncas,  because  he  was 
awure  that  he  could  not  make  him  unite  in  a  conspiracy,  which 
*  exciting  against  the  whites.    A  Pequod  whom  he 

nded  the  Mohegan  chief,  and  tlien  fled  to  him  for 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  assassin  to  the  de- 
. of  the  court  at  Hartford,  but  dispatched  him  with  hiB 
ad.   Again  he  practiced  to  take  the  life  of  Uncas  by 
I  of  assassmation,  and  again  failed. 

oh  then  drew  out  his  warriors  openly  against 
, in  violation  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  authorities  of  Con- 
were  a  party.   Uncas  met  and  yanquisked  him  by  a 
, and  took  him  prisoner  ；  bat  he  resigned  him  to  the 
hey  deliberated,  and  then  returned  the  noble  savage 
Uncas  killed  him,  without  torture,  but  with  cir- 
of  cannibal  barbarity. 
Qg  the  supremacy  of  the  Long  Parliament,  puritanism 
• '  and  the  New  England  colonies  enjoyed  a  happy 
 liberty  and  peace. 

In  1643,  Roger  Williams  wu  sent  to  England  as  agent  for 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  civil  government.  He  found  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
onies in  the  huids  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  seventeen 
eommissionen,  who  had  been  appointed  by  parliament,  with 
uracil  the  same  powers  as  had  been  given  to  those  appointed 
by  the  king,  in  1634.  By  the  assistance  of  Vane,  now  one 
of  die  commissionen,  be  obtained  from  them  a  free  charter 
of  incorporation,  dated  March,  1644.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment provided  by  this  incorporation,  was  essentially  similar  to 
that  established  in  the  adjacent  colonies. 

Yet  the  state  was  unsettled.    Coddington  had  received 
from  England  power  to  govern  the  Islands.    Williams,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Clarke,  recrossed  the  ocean,  and  find- 
ing a  "sheet  anchor"  in  Vane,  he  procured  an  extended 
?• 
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PART  II.  charter  including  the  islands,  and  confirming  the  limits  of  the 
PBBiOD  I.  state  as  they  now  exist. 

CHAP.  "•  Rhode  Island,  if  not  great  in  territory,  is  rich  in  the  fame 
of  having  been  Uie  first  to  set  the  example,  since  followed  by 
the  nation  at  large,  of  entire  "  soul-liberty  ，，  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

Williams  lived  to  old  age,  honored  and  beloved.   Yet  did 
•  he  meet,  at  times,  the  ingratitude  which  has  almost  inTariably 
Difference  followed  the  benefactors  of  mankind.    The  people  who  owed 
their  all  to  him,  became  on  one  occasion  his  foes,  and  abused 
bMemmind.  him  for  being  too  generous,  themselves  in  this  case  not  being 
the  recipients.    Williams  wisely  and  cheerfully  took  his  own 
part,  and  plainly  told  them,  that  they  were  but  finding  "  a 
sponge  wherewith  to  wipe  out  their  own  obligations."    If  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  planets,  we  cannot  therefore  expect  those 
opaque  bodies  will  shine  back  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
sun.    Those  people,  doubtless,  considered  that  it  was  the 
part  of  Williams  to  shine,  and  theirs  to  be  shone  upon. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  done  evil  by  assuming  to  make 
their  own  places  permanent  ；  and  the  good  which  they  effected, 
could  not  save  them  from  political  destruction.  After  bring- 
iwell  ing  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  they  were  themselves  supen  ieded 
by  Cromwell's  single  authority.  The  restrictions  on  colonial 
commerce,  which  so  unjustly  oppressed  the  provinces  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parent  country,  were,  as  has  been  seen,  em- 
bodied by  his  master-mind  ia  the  celebrated  "  Nayigadon  Act." 

By  this,  be  it  remembered,  the  colonies  were 
sell  all  their  productions  to  English  merchants,  and  purchase 
from  them  all  needed  supplies  ；  so  that  the  colonist  not  only 
was  prohibited  from  finding  his  own  market,  and  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  his  own  industry  had  produced,— but  he 
was  also  forbidden  to  supply  his  wants,  where  he  could  find 
the  most  favorable  terms.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies 
was  thus  "  cut  with  a  double  edge  ；"  and  these  restrictive 
laws  were  passed  one  after  another,  to  the  number  of  nineteen. 
The  one  of  1663,  did  not  allow  the  provincials  to  be  the  car- 
riers of  their  own  produce,  but  required  them  to  employ  Brit- 
ish shipping  ；  another,  in  1672,  forbade  the  free  mde  of  the 
colonies  with  each  other.  The  provinces,  especially  those  of 
New  England,  considering  these  laws  as  wholly  unjust,  and 
also  objecting  on  the  ground  that  they  were  passed  in  a  par- 
liament where  the  colonies  were  not  represented,  they  evaded 
them,  and  as  far  as  possible,  chartered  Uieir  own  vessels,  and 
traded  wherever  they  pleased. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  his  power  was  acknow- 
ledged in  New  England  ；  but  the  colonies  had  melancholy 
forebodings.  Yet  the  authorities  of  Connecticut,  by  the 
eminent  Winthrop,  even  at  this  difficult  period,  success- 
fully applied  to  the  court  of  England  for  a  charter.  They 
charter,    plead,  that  they  had  obtained  their  lands  by  purchase  from  the 
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natives,  and  by  conquest  from  the  Pequods,  who  made  on  them 
a  war  of  extermination  ；  and  they  had  mingled  their  labor  with 
the  soil.  The  aged  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  moved  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  in  their  behalf.  Winthrop  appeared  before  the 
with  such  a  gentle  dignity  of  carriage,  and  such  appro- 
conversation,  as  won  the  royal  favor.  It  is  said  he 
ght  to  the  mind  of  Charles  some  interesting  recollections, 
by  the  present  of  a  ring,  which  had  been  given  to  his  grand- 
father as  a  pledge,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  monarch. 

The  charter  which  Winthrop  obtained,  granting  privile- 
ges greater  than  any  other  which  the  government  of  Eng- 
land had  giren,  was  worded  in  Connecticut.  The  wise  fa- 
thers there,  did  not  send  their  agent  without  his  business  being 
thoroughly  prepared.* 

The  liberal  charter,  granted  by  the  king,  included  New  Ha- 
ven. That  province,  however,  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
justly  felt  aggrieved  ；  as  a  relinquishment  of  its  separate  ex* 
istence  was  thereby  required.  But  at  length,  the  great  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure  becoming  fully  apparent,  the  union 
of  New  Haven  with  Connecticut  was  completed.  Winthrop 
was  chosen  governor,  and  received  seventeen  successive  an- 
nual elections. 

Colonel  Nichols,  who  was  sent  over  to  command  the  expe* 
didon  against  New  Netherlands,  was  one  of  four  commission- 
ers, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  not  only  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch,  but  for  humbling  the  colonies.  For 
this  purpose,  they  were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  of  complaint,  and  to  examine  and  regulate  them,  as 
seemed  for  the  good  of  the  king's  service. 

The  colonists  considered  this  appointment  an  invasion  of 
their  chartered  rights  ；  yet  no  direct  opposition  was  made  ta 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  except  by  Massachu- 
setts, whose  finnness  in  resisting  every  exercise  of  their  power, 
deeply  offended  them  ；  and  two  of  their  number,  Carr  and 
Oartwright,  left  the  country  in  high  displeasure.  Cartwright 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch  on  his  passage  home,  and 
Carr  died  the  next  day  after  his  arriTal,  or  immediate  meajB- 
nres  would  probably  have  been  taken  against  that  colony. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  labors  of  John  Elliot.  When 
Hooker,  in  the  days  of  bis  persecution,  had  kept  a  school  at 
Little  Baddow,  in  England,  the  youthful  Elliot  had  been  his 
usher,  and  a  resident  in  his  family  ；  and  to  this  blessed  pe- 
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ieh,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  for  many  years  past  become  incorporal 
political  usages  of  this  oountry  ；  and  is  known  as  the  "  caucus  tjstet 
'a  maxim 曹 as,  "  a  church  witain  a  church,"  the  business  for  which  1 
I  be  called  together,  fint  digested  and  prepared  by  the  few.  Mr. 
raa  Mr,  Hooker's  colleague  in  the  ministiy,  had  an  expression  for 
I,  when,  in  an  adranced  state  of  progress,  the  mi 
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«oo  come  before  the  full  assembly  of  the  persons  who  were  to  decide  it. 
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nod,  the  "apostle  of  the  Indians"  traced  the  spiritual  light 
which  shone  so  brightly  upon  bis  missionary  career. 

He  came  to  Boston  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  was 
settled  at  Roxbtuy  in  1632,  having  been  previou9ly  married 
to  a  lady  well  suited  by  the  excellence  of  her  Christian  spirit, 
to  sympathize  in  his  devout  aspirings,  and  by  a  wise  pru- 
dence, to  supply  his  lack  of  care  for  the  physical  wants  of 
himself  and  fanuly. 

Elliot  had  beheld  with  pity  the  ignorance  and  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  savages,  and  his  fixed  determination  was  to 
devote  himself  to  their  conversion.  He  first  spent  some  years 
in  the  study  of  their  language.  The  Geneiul  Court  of  the 
province  had  passed  aa  order  requesting  the  clergy  to  report 
concerning  the  best  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
natives  ；  wad  Elliot  took  this  time  to  meet  with  the  Indis^  at 
Nonantum,  a  few  miles  west  of  Boston.  His  meetings  for 
religious  worship  and  discourse  were  frequent,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  as  fayorable  opportunities  coiild  be  found,  or 
made.  His  efforts  to  teacli  the  natives  the  arts  and  usages  of 
civilized  life,  were  also  unremitted  and  arduous  ；  "  for  ch^ty," 
it  was  said,  "  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity."  These 
efforts  and  their  effects,  exhibit  the  children  of  the  forest  in  a 
most  interesting  point  of  view,  and  show  the  transforming 
power  of  the  gospel.  Their  dispositions  and  lives  underwent 
a  real  change.  Some  of  their  numbers  became  teachers,  and 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  others. 

In  1654,  an  Indian  church  was  collected  at  Natick,  a  town 
having  been  jNreviously  built. 

In  1655,  Elliot  had  completed  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Indian  language,  and  in  two  years  more 
the  old  was  added.  Thus  the  mighty  labor  of  learning  the 
difficult  tongue  of  the  Indians,  of  making  from  its  oral  ele- 
ments a  written  language,  and  that  of  translating  the  whole 
Bible,  was,  by  zeal  and  persevering  labor,  accomplished.  It 
was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  But  both  the  Indian  and 
his  language  are  now  extinct,  and  Elliot's  Bible  .is  a  mere  lite- 
rary curiosity.  In  the  expense,  he  had  been  much  assisted 
by  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel." 

In  1674,  there  were  fourteen  towns  of  "  praying  Indians," 
and  six  gathered  churches.  The  Indian  converts  had  much 
to  encounter.  Their  great  chiefs  hated  Christianity  ；  for  al* 
though  it  made  their  subjects  willing  to  do  the  right,  yet  it  set 
them  to  reflect,  and  thus  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  ri^t  for 
them  to  have,  as  well  as  to  do;  and  this  tended  to  subvert 
the  absolute  arbitrary  sway,  which  the  sachem,  however  he 
might  allow  it  to  slumber,  did  actually  possess  ；  and  which 
he  naturdly  felt  unwilling  to  relinquish.  Of  these  chiefs, 
Philip  of  Pokanoket  was  peculiarly  the  foe  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  he  had  embraced  it,  die  fortunes  of  his  family 
and  his  race  might  have  been  changed. 
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King  FKilip'fl  Wmr「Iu  dreadful  eonMqaenees.— Dettnietioii  of  the  Namgui- 
Mtttaxid  Pokmkets. 

Philip  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Massasoit.  He 
had  become  embittered  against  the  English  by  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  he  ascribed  to  them; 
and  though  he  was  thus  left  sole  chieftain  of  the  Pokwokets, 
yet  he  deeply  felt  his  loss,  and  bitterly  resented  it. 

The  extension  of  th*e  whites  had  now  alarmed  the  savage 
nations.  They  remembered  that  their  ancestors  had  reigned 
sole  lords  of  Uie  forest.  Now,  their  hunting-grounds  were 
abridged  ；  and  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  other  animals  op  which 
they  depended  for  subsistence,  were  frightened  away  by  tlie 
hum  of  civilization.  The  new  race,  whom  their  fathers  re- 
ceived when  a  poor  and  feeble  band,  were  now  gradually 
spreading  themselves  over  the  land,  an 爹 assuming  to  be  its 
sovereigns.  Nothing  remained  to  the  native  savage,  but  to  be 
driven  by  degrees  from  the  occupations  and  possessions  of 
bis  forefathers  ；  or  to  arouse,  and  by  a  mighty  effort,  extirpate 
the  intruders. 

This  was  the  spirit  which,  emanating  from  Philip,  spread 
itself  throughout  the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  Narragan« 
setts,  80  long  friendly,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  Conanchet, 
the  son  of  Miantonomoh,  and  doubtless  he  remembered  the 
benefactions  which  his  father  had  bestowed  upon  the  whites, 
and  their  refusal  to  hear  his  last  plea  for  mercy. 

Philip  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  to  "work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  by  secret  machinations,  when  Sausa- 
man,  one  of  the  natives  whom  Elliot  had  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, gave  to  the  English  intimations  of  his  designs.  Sau- 
saxnan  was  soon  after  murdered.  On  investigation,  the  Plym- 
outh court  found  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  three  of 
Philip's  most  intimate  friends  ；  and  forthwith  they  caused 
them  to  be  executed. 

The  savaged  no  longer  delayed  ；  but  on  the  20th  of  June, 
Pliilip's  warriors  began  by  attacking  Swansey,  in  New  Plym- 
outh. The  colonists  appeared  in  defense  of  the  town,  and 
the  Indians  fled.  Receiving  fresh  troops  from  Boston,  the 
united  English  force  marched  into  the  Indian  towns,  which 
on  their  approach  were  deserted.  But  the  route  of  the  sava- 
ges was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  buildings  which  had  been 
burned,  and  by  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  English,  which 
were  fixed  upon  poles  by  the  way-side.  The  troops  finding 
that  they  could  not  overtake  them,  returned  to  Swansey. 

The  commissioners  of  the  colonies  meeting  at  Boston,  were 
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unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  and  each  colony  furnish  means,  according  to  its  ability. 
Of  the  thousand  men  which  they  determined  to  send  immecfi- 
ately  into  the  field,  Massachusetts  was  to  furnish  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  Connecticut  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
Plymouth  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Subsequently  the 
commissioners  voted  to  raise  double  this  number. 

The  army  was  sent  from  Swansey  into  the  country  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  negotiating,  sword  in  hand,  with  that  con* 
•^eyoompel  federacy,  on  the  15th  of  July,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conclu- 
ded.  The  commissioners,  among  other  stipulations,  agreed 
to  give  forty  coats  to  any  of  the  Narragansetts  who  should 
bring  Philip  alive,  twenty  for  his  head,  and  two  for  each  of 
his  subjects,  delivered  as  prisoners. 

The  Indian  king  retreated  with  his  warriors  to  a  swamp  at 
Pocasset,  near  Montaup.  There,  on  the  18th,  the  colonists 
attacked  them,  but  gained  no  decisive  advantage.  Philip  then 
made  his  head-qiiarters  with  the  Nipmucks  ；  but  by  the  spirit  of 
his  destructive  movements,  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent. Captain  Hutchinson,  with  a  company  of  horse,  was 
sent  to  treat  with  those  Indians,  but  being  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  near  Brookfield,  he  was  mortally  wotmded,  and  six- 
teen of  his  company  were  killed.  The  enemy  then  burned 
the  town. 

Intending  to  collect  a  magazine  and  garrison  at  Hadley, 
Captain  Lathrop,  with  a  corps  of  the  choicest  young  men,  se- 
lected from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was  sent  to  transport  a 
quantity  of  com  from  Deerfield  to  that  place.  They  wer^ 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  though  they  fought  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  almost  all  cut  off.  The  brook,  by 
which  they  fought,  flowed  red,  and  to  this  day  is  called 
"Bloody  Brook." 

In  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had  previously 
been  friendly,  concerted  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  set  fire  to 
that  town.  While  its  flames  were  raging,  they  attacked 
Hadley. 

Dreadful  beyond  description  was  now  the  condition  of  the 
colonists.    The  object  of  the  Indians  was  totally  to  extermi- 
nate them,  and  aimed  equally  at  the  lives  of  the  armed  and  the 
defenseless.    They  were  withheld  by  no  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  customs  of  war  led  them  to  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarities.    The  previous  state  of  peace  and  security,  in 
he  course  of  which,  the  whites  had  spread  themselves  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  and  mingled  their  dwellings  with 
those  of  the  Indians,  rendered  their  situation  more  perilous. 
The  Indians,  thus  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits,  am- 
bushed the  private  path,  rushed  with  the  dreadful  war-whoop 
The  Ameri-  ^pon  the  worshiping  assembly  ；  and  during  the  silence  of 
can  wrm  a  midnight,  set  fire  to  the  lonely  dwelling,  and  butchered  ita 
tembte  foe.  inhabitants.    When  the  father  of  the  family  was  to  go  forth  ir 
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the  jnorning,  he  knew  he  might  meet  his  death-shot  as  ha 
opened  his  door,  from  some  foe  concealed  behind  his  fences, 
or  in  his  bam :  or  he  might  go,  and  return  to  find  his  children 
murdered  during  his  absence.  When  the  mother  lay  down  at 
nighty  with  her  infant  cradled  on  her  arm,  she  knew  that  be- 
fore morning  it  might  be  plucked  from  her  bosom,  and  its 
brains  dashed  out  before  her  eyes.  Such  were  ever  the 
consequences  of  savage  warfare  ；  but  at  no  time  during  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  were  they  so  extensively  felt  as 
during  the  year  through  which  this  war  continued. 

CoDaDchet  again  manifested  hostility.  In  violation  of  the 
j、  he  not  only  received  Philip's  warriors,  but  aided  their 
ions  against  the  English.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
one  thousand  tro6ps  were  collected  from  the  different  colonies. 
Captain  Church  commanded  the  division  from  Massachusetts, 
Major  Treat  that  from  Connecticut,  and  Josiah  Winslow,  of 
Plymouth,  was  in  supreme  command.  After  a  stormy  night 
， in  the  open  air,  they  waded  through  the  snow  sixteen 
and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
they  arrriyed  near  the  enemy's  fortress. 

It  was  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  and  was 
BO  fortified  with  paUsades  and  tliick  hedges,  that  only  by 
crossing  a  log  which  lay  over  a  ravine,  could  it  be  approached. 
The  snow  was  deep,  but  the  footsteps  of  the  whites  were 
providentially  directed  to  this  entrance,  and  though  com- 
manded by  a  block-hoHse  fortified  and  manned,  the  officers  led 
the  men  directly  across  the  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge. 
The  first  were  lulled,  but  others  pressed  on,  and  the  fort  was 
entered.  Conaachet  and  his  warriors  fought  with  despera- 
, and  forced  the  English  to  retire  ；  but  they  continued  the 
, defeated  the  savages,  and  again  entering  the  fort,  they 
； fire  to  the  Indian  dwellings.  One  thousand  warriors  were 
killed  ；  three  hundred,  and  as  many  women  and  children, 
were  made  prisoners.  About  six  hundred  of  their  wigwams 
were  burnt,  and  many  helpless  sufferers  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  wretched  remains  of  the  tribe  took  shelter  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  cedar  swamp,  covering  themselves  with  boughs, 
or  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  on  acorns  or  nuts, 
dug  out  with  their  hands  from  the  snow.  Many  who  escaped 
a  midden,  thus  died  a  lingering  death.  Conanchet  was  made 
prisoner  in  April,  and  was  offered  his  freedom  if  he  would 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  chieftain  indignantly  re- 
fused, and  was  put  to  death. 

The  Eoglish  pursued  the  war  with  energy.  In  the  spring 
of  1676,  the  colonial  troops  were  almost  universally  victorious. 
Jealousies  arose  among  the  different  tribes  of  savages,  and 
while  great  numbers  were  slain,  many  deserted  the  common 
cause.  Philip  had  attempted  to  rouse  the  Mohawks  against 
the  English,  and  bad,  for  this  purpose,  killed  a  number  of  the 
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Philip's  death. ~ oopfe,  whallet,  and  dixwbll. 


PARTn.  tribe,  and  attributed  their  death  to  the  widtea.  His  perfidy 
PBBIOD  I.  was  detected,  and  he  fled  to  Montaup,  whither  he  was  pursued 
CHAF.  ▼in.  by  Captain  Church. 

^'^'t^^  In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  PMip  remained  unshaken 
in  his  enmity.  His  chief  men,  as  also  his  wife  and  family, 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners  ；  and  while  he  wept  at  these 
domestic  bereavements,  with  a  bitterness  that  evinced  the 
finest  feelings  of  human  nature,  so  averse  was  he  to  sub- 
mission, that  he  even  shot  one  of  his  men  who  proposed  it. 
1676.  After  being  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  he  was  at  last  shot 
^j^P^i*  near  Montaup,  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  whom  he  had  thus 
killed.  Of  the  scattered  parties  which  remained,  many  were 
captured.  Some  sought  refuge  at  the  north.  These  after- 
wards served  as  guides,  to  those  parties  of  hostile  French 
and  Indians,  who  came  down  and  desolated  the  provinces* 

In  this  dbreadM  contest,  New  England  lost  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  Fourteen  towns  bad  been  destroyed,  and  a 
heavy  debt  incurred.  Yet  the  colonies  received  no  assist- 
ance from  England  ；  and  they  asked  none.  The  humane 
Irish  sent  the  sufferers  some  relief. 

Disastrous     If  Philip's  war  was  to  the  whites  disastrous,  to  the  sarage 
oonac-    tribes  it  was  ruinous.    The  Pokanokets  and  the  Narragan- 
setts  henceforth  disappear  from  history.    The  praying  Indians 
were  mostly  of  the  Massachusetts  confederacy  ；  and  although 

Destruction  they  suffered  much,  being  suspected  by  the  red  men  because 
Se  ^™ 化 were  Christians,  and  by  the  whites  because  they  were 

ing  indFuu^  Indians,  they  yet  had  a  remnant  left.  Elliot  watched  his 
flocks  of  the  wUdemess,  and  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers 
on  their  account  ；  and  the  wreck  of  four  towns  remained  fiom 
the  fourteen,  wbich  the  converts  numbered  before  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Regicides. ~ New  Hampshire  and  Maine. Charter  of  Massaclrasetts 
annulled. 

The  regicides,  a  term,  which  in  English  and  American 
history  refers  especially  to  those  men  who  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles  I.,  were,  after  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
The  three  proscribed.  Three  of  their  number,  Goffe,  Whalley,  and 
regicides.  Dixwell,  came  to  America.  They  were  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  under  romantic  circumstances  were  shielded  from 
their  pursuers  at  New  Haven.  At  length,  Whalley  and  Goffe 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russel,  minister  of  Hadley, 
where  they  lived  in  profound  concealment.  Goffe  had  been 
a  military  commander.  Looking  from  the  window  of  his 
hiding  place,  he  saw,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  as  the  people  were 
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cdlecdng  for  public  worship,  a  body  of  ambushed  Indians 
stealing  upon  them.  Suddenly  he  left  his  confinement  and 
appeared  among  the  gathering  wonhippen,  his  white  hftur 
and  beaid,  and  loose  garments  streaming  to  the  winds  of 
autumn.  He  gives  the  alarm  and  the  word  of  command,  and 
the  men,  already  armed,  are  at  once  formed  in  proper  order, 
and  bearing  down  upon  the  foe.  When  they  had  conquered, 
they  look^  around  for  their  preserver.  He  had  vaniahed 
during  the  fray;  and  they  fiilly  believed  that  he  had  been  aa 
angel  sent  from  heaven  for  their  deliverance. 

Of  the  three  judges  who  cast  themselves  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  one  was  betrayed.  The  meanest  of  the  people 
could  not  be  induced  by  the  price  set  upon  their  heads  to 
give  them  up  ；  aad  they  now  rest,  in  peaceful  graves,  upon 
our  soil. 

In  1677，  a  controversy,  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of 
Sir  Feidinando  Goiges,  relative  to  the  province  of  Maine,  was 
settled  in  England,  and  the  province  assigned  to  the  latter. 
Upon  this,  Massachusetts  purchased  the  title,  and  Maine  be- 
came a  pronnce  of  that  colony. 

la  1675,  the  claims  of  Maaon  in  New  Hampshire  were  re« 
▼iyed.  From  the  time  that  the  settlements  there  had  fonnally 
submitted  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  these  claima 
liad  lain  dormant  ；  but  upon  a  hearing  of  the  parties,  it 
was  determined  by  the  judges  in  England,  that  the  townB 
on  the  Piscataqua  were  not  within  the  limifB  of  Massa- 
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In  1679，  a  commission  was  made  out  by  order  of  Charles  II. 
for  the  separation  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  and  its  erection  into  a  royal  province.  The 
assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  the  president 
and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  This  colony  now 
manifested  energies  worthy  of  the  later  patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  a  state,  which,  from  its  finnness  of  character, 
no  leas  than  its  sublime  piles  of  mountains,  is  called  "the 
Granite  State."  The  people  first  thanked  Massachusetts  for 
the  care  she  had  taken  of  Uieir  infant  condition  ；  and  next  de- 
tennined  "  that  no  law  should  be  valid,  unless  made  by  the 
assembly,  and  approved  by  the  people." 

Mason  was  authorized  to  select,  and  he  chose  Edward 
Cnmfield,  a  needy  speculator,  and  sent  him  from  England  to 
be  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  But  Cranfield's  visions 
of  wealth  were  short-lived.  He  could  neither  out-wit,  nor 
orer-awe  the  rugged  patriots  ；  nor  could  Mason,  with  all  the 
mdvaatages  of  law,  eject  them  from  their  lands,  though,  for 
many  yean  his  agent,  Cranfield,  gave  them  great  annoy* 
ance. 

Notwithstanding  the  northern  colonies  had  suffered  so  se* 
Terely  from  Philip's  war,  and  had  never  petitioned  for,  or 
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received  any  aid  from  the  mother  country,  while  they  were 
yet  mourning  their  slaughtered  sons and  rebuilding  their 
mined  habitations,  England  was  planning  their  humiliation. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  though  often  called  to  account, 
had  continued  to  disregard  the  navigation  acts,  and  had  refused 
to  send  agents  to  the  court  of  England,  to  answer  for  the 
charges  of  neglect  brought  against  them.  Edward  Randolph 
was  therefore  sent  from  Great  Britain,  in  1679，  as  inspector 
Qf  customs  in  New  England.  He  being  resolutely  opposed 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  soon  returned,  and 
made  statements  in  England  which  caused  still  more  yiolent 
measures  against  the  colonies. 

In  1682,  he  came  again  to  Boston,  bringing  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint from  the  committee  of  plantations  in  England,  who 
again  directed  that  agents  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, fully  empowered  to  act  for  the  colonies.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  intention  of  the  king,  to  procure  from  these 
agents  a  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  or  to 
annul  it  by  a  suit  in  his  courts,  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
officers  who  would  be  subservient  to  his  views.  AgenUi 
were  sent,  but  were  instructed  to  make  no  concessions  of 
chartered  priTileges,  but  to  defend  them  as  rights  ；  .of  which  the 
king  being  informed,  he  proceeded  according  to  modes  of  law 
to  cancel  the  charter. 

Massachusetts  was,  however,  assured  that  in  case  of 
peaceable  submission,  the  government  should  be  regulated  foa 
her  good.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  general 
court  considered  that  it  was  better  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than 
to  put  any  confidence  in  princes."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
governor  and  his  associates  were  in  favor  of  humble  sabmis- 
sion  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Here  was  the  commencement 
of  two  parties  in  this  province  ；  the  patriots,  who  defended  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  ；  and  the  prerogative  men,  who  were  in 
favor  of  complete  submission  to  the  royal  authority.  Agents 
were  sent  by  the  former  to  make  defense  of  their  rights,  but, 
before  they  arrived  in  England,  the  charter  was  annulled. 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  free  governments  in  his  dominions  ；  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  writs  to  be  issued  against  the  charters  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  These-  colonies  presented 
letters  and  addresses,  which,  containing  expressions  of  hum- 
ble duly,  the  king  construed  them  into  an  actual  surrender  of 
their  charters  ；  and,  affecting  to  believe  that  all  impediments 
to  the  royal  will  were  removed,  he  proceeded  to  establish 
a  temporary  government  over  New  England.  Sir  Joseph  Dud- 
ley was  appointed  president  in  1686;  but  in  December,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros^  as 
governor  general,  in  whom,  with  a  council,  was  vested  all  the 
powers  of  government. 
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Sir  Edmund  began  bis  career  with  the  most  flattering  PARTH, 
professions  of  his  regard  to  the  public  safety  and  happiness.  TWUOD  L 
It  was,  however,  well  observed,  thai  "  Nero  concetded  his  ^« 
tynmnical  disposition  more  yean  than  Sir  Edmund  did  ^-^r^^ 
months."  He  assumed  control  orer  the  press,  and  appointed 
the  detested  Randolph,  licenser. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Andros,  he  sent  to  Connecti- 
cot,  demanding  the  surrender  of  her  charter.   This  being  re-  1687. 


fused,  in  1687,  he  came  with  a  guard  to  Hartford,  during  the  Charter  of 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in  person  required  its  hidintS 
delivery.    After  debating  until  evening,  the  charter  was  pro-  Charter  Otk 
duced,  add  laid  on  the  table  where  the  assembly  were  sitting.  加!^ 胸 
The  lights  were,  extinguished,  and  one  of  the  members 
privately  conreyed  it  away,  and  hid  it  in  a  cavity  of  a 
large  oak  tree.   The  candles  were  officiously  relighted,  but 
the  charter  was  gone  ；  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it, 
or,  at  that  time,  of  the  person  who  carried  it  away.  The 
Hoyenunent  of  the  colony  was,  however,  surrendered  to 
Androe. 

Massachusetts,  where  Sir  Edmund  resided,  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  despotism  and  suffering.    In  1688,  New'  York  1M8. 
and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction  ；  and  for  more  " 
than  two  years,  there  was  a  genend  suppression  of  charter 
goremments  throughout  the  colonies,  and  a  perpetual  series 
of  tyrannical  exactions. 

But  retribution  was  at  hand.    The  monarch  made  himself 
detested  at  home,  and  his  governor,  by  carrying  out  his  meas- 
ures, incurred  the  hatred  of  the  colonies.    His  subjects,  and 
eren  his  own  family,  conspired  against  James.   The  British 
nation,  putting  aside  the  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  legitimate 
sorereigna,  asserted  that  of  human  nature,  by  declaring  that  " 忍^^ 
an  oppressed  people  may  change  their  rulers.    They  forced   lation**  in 
the  kiog  to  abdicate,  and  consummated  "  the  Revolution"  by  EngUnd. 
placing  his  daughter  Mary,  with  her  husband  William,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  Europe,  as  sovereigns  pn  the  throne  of 
England. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  New  England.  Even  on  the  first 
rumor  of  the  British  Revolution,  the  authorities  of  Boston 
seized  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  Randolph.  As  a  tempo-  imprisoned, 
y  goyenunent,  they  organized  a  committee  of  safety,  of 
ich  the  aged  goTernor  Bradstreet  accepted  the  presidency  ； 
• .  he  knew  that,  if  the  intelligence  proved  false,  it  might 
n  his  life. 

change  of  government,  produced  by  the  removal  of 
~wi>8y  left  New  Hampehire  in  an  unsettled  state.   Mason  ^iam- 
I  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  two  sons  heirs  to  his  claims.  'SdST'^ 
iplo  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  again  united  with  Massa-  16M. 
, but  their  attempts  were  frustrated  by  Samuel  Allen,  Majon  diw. 
I  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mason,  their  title  to  New  hiTtiST 
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Hampshire.  Allen  received  a  commission  aa  gOFernor  of  the 
colony,  and  assumed  the  government  in  1692. 

When  the  intelligence  was  confirmed,  that  William  and 
Mary  were  seated  on  the  throne,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut resumed  their  charters  ；  but,  on  the  application  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  king  resolutely  refused  to  restore  her  former 
system  of  government.  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others,  were, 
however,  inrdered  to  England  for  trial. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Good  admin' 
Mfcntion  of 
Nichols. 

Lovelace. 


1673. 
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1679. 
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First  general 


NewYoik. ~~ Its  Ooyernon. 一 Effects  of  the  Rerolittioii  in  F"g^H 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  Colonel  Nichols  en- 
tered upon  the  administration  of  the  government  of  New 
York,  which  he  conducted  with  great  prudence,  integrity,  and 
moderation.  The  people,  however,  continaed  without  civil 
rights,  all  authority  being  vested  in  the  royal  governor  and 
council.  Nichols  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Lovelace. 

In  1673,  England  and  Holland  were  again  involved  in  war, 
and  Holland  sent  over  a  small  fleet  to  regain  her  American 
possessions.  This  force  arrived  at  New  York,  and  demanded 
a  surrender,  which  was  made  without  resistance.  The  Dutch 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  fort  and  city,  and  soon 
after  of  the  whole  province. 

The  next  year,  1674,  the  war  terminated,  and  New  York 
was  restored  to  the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  to  prevent 
controversy  about  his  title  to  the  territory,  took  out  a  new 
patent,  and  the  same  year  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andrew 
governor. 

In  the  y«ar  of  Philip's  war,  Andros  conducted  an  expe- 
dition against  Connecticut  He  claimed  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  colony  west  of  the  river,  by  virtue  of  its  having 
been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
territory  had,  however,  long  before,  been  granted  by  the 
original  patentees  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Andros, 
with  an  armed  force,  arrived  off  Saybrook  fort.  The  govem- 
or  and  council,  being  apprised  of  his  design,  sent  a  few 
troops  under  Captain  Bull,  who  conducted  himself  with,  such 
spirit,  that  Andros,  jocosely  declaring  his  horns  should  be 
" tipped  with  gold,"  made  no  further  attempt. 、 

In  1682,  Andros,  was  removed  from  the  goveroment  of 
New  York.  The  succeeding  year  was  a  happy  era  in  die 
history  of  this  colony.  The  excellent  Colonel  Dongan  ar- 
rived as  governor,  and  the  desires  of  the  people,  for  a  popular 
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gorennnent,  were  now  gratified.   The  first  general  assembly  PART  II. 
wu  convoked,  consisting  of  a  council  and  eighteen  repre-  period  i. 
aentatives.    By  the  declaration  of  the  governor,  they  wore  chap.  ix. 
invested  with  the  sole  power  of  enacting  laws  and  levying  v^-sr^^/ 
taxes  ；  but  the  laws  could  have  no  force,  until  ratified  by  the 
proprietor.    Governor  Dongan  surpassed  all  his  predecessors, 
in  attention  to  affairs  with  the  Indians,  by  wnom  he  was 
highly  esteemed. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  became  sorereign  of  England,  it  " 
might  have  been  hoped  that  he  would  have  favored  his  own  Ya 
prorinjce,  but  his  gOTemment  was  no  where  more  tyrannical  — 
and  unpopular. 

The  news  from  Europe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
had  resolred  to  dethrone  him,  and  offer  the  crown  to  WiUiam, , 
of  Orange,  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected.    But  no , 
active  measures  were  taken  till  after  the  rapture  at  Boston, 
when  several  captains  of  the  militia  convened  to  conceit 
measures  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Among  these  was  Jacob  Leisler,  an  active  militia  captain, 
and  a  favorite  of  the  people.    He  was  not,  hdwever,  a  man 
of  talents,  but  received  the  guiding  impulses  of  his  conduct 
from  the  superior  energies  of  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  MOborne. 
By  the  counsel  of  this  intriguing  Englishman,  Leisler,  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  men,  took  possession  of       fort  of  New  ,^2:= 
York,  aod  declared  in  favor  of  William,  but  this  declaration,  u  king  V^- 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  city,  at  first  had  few  adhe-  Uun '麟 agent, 
rents,  untO.  a  report  got  footing,  ^at  tluree  ships  were  ap- 
iching,  with  orders  from  kuig  William,  when  his  party 
augmented  by  die  addition  of  six  captains  and  four  hun- 
" men  from  New  York,  and  seventy  men  from  East 
Che 

Dgan,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  province,  then  lay 
barked  in  the  harbcnr,  having,  a  short  time  previous,  resigned 
his  gOTerament  to  Fntncis  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  governor.  Ooremor 
He,  being  unable  to  contend  with  Leisler's  party,  soon  joined  ■^Jj®^^' 

r   •  1  •  '         r  丄     i*_A***t  governor 

Governor  Dongan.    Leisler,  now  m  possession  of  the  fort,  depait. 
sent  an  address  to  William  and  Mary  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  news  of  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Colonel  Bayaid  The  macis- 
and  Mr.  Courtland,  the  mayor,  opposed  Leisler  ；  but  finding  tracyofNew 
it  impossible  to  raise  a  party  against  him  in  New  York,  they  LeiaSr!** 
retired  to  Albany. 

In  the  month  of  December,  a  packet  arrived,  directed  "  to 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such,  as  for  ^^"^ 
the  time  being,  take  care  for  presemng  the  peace,  and  ad-  i^^uiwi 
ministering  the  laws,  in  their  Majesties'  province  of  New 
York,  in  America."  Leisler  considered  this  packet  as  di- 
rected to  himself,  and,  from  this  time,  issued  his  commissions 
as  lieutenant  governor. 

The  people  of  Albany,  in  the  meantime,  were  determined 
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PART  n.  to  hold  the  garrison  and  city  for  king  William,  independent 
FKBIOD  L  of  Leisler  ；  and  on  the  26tli  of  October  they  fonned  them- 
<«▲'•  X.  selves  into  a  convention  for  that  purpose  ；  but  Milbome 
undertook  its  reduction  ；  and  the  distress  of  the  country,  in 
飞 MO.    consequence  of  an  Indian  irruption,  gave  him  the  desired 
Buccew. 

my.     King  William  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  colonies,  and 
169 直. commissioned  Henry  Sloughter  as  governor  of  New  York. 
Slooghter  Never  was  a  governor  more  Deeded,  and  never  was  one  more 
'o'^^S^e 霄 destitute  of  every  qualification  for  the  office.    He  refused  to 
treat  with  Leisler  ；  but  put  him  and  several  of  his  adherents 
to  prison.    Finally,  that  unfortunate  man,  together  with  his 
iS^l^f*"^  son-in-law,  perished  upon  the  gailows.    Tkeir  execution  was 
~cut3L  disapproyed  by  the  people  ；  and  their  property,  which  was 
confiscated,  was  afterwards  restored  to  Uieir  descendants. 
This  was  the  period  of  king  William's  war,  in  which  New 
Aj^^ny  York  suffered  with  the  other  provinces.    It  was  in  May, 
New  YoA,  1691,  that  a  general  convention  met  in  New  York  ；  thus  ex- 
, tending  the  system  begun  by  the  four  New  England  colonies, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  American  Confederacy. 


May 
1691 


CHAPTER  X. 

Peraecution  of  the  Quaken  in  MaMachnaetta. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  had  now  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness  a  home  ；  and  Uiey  believed,  that  they  had,  col- 
lectively, the  right  of  any  single  householder,  to  exclude  from 
it  whoever  they  regarded  as  dangerous  to  its  peace.  But  a 
father,  who  should  exclude  his  children  on  account  of 
opinion,  would  violate  the  rights  of  conscience.   A  christian 

Proceed-  sect  had  arisen  in  England,  called  in  derision  Quaken,  who, 
QiSie™  Si  acknowledging  the  inward  guiduice  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  went 

England.  forUi,  as  they  believed,  under  its  direction,  to  bear  testimony 
against  a  ceremonious  worship,  outward  ordinances,  a  minis- 
try depending  upon  man  for  its  call  and  support,  and  the  cus- 
tomary compliments  and  fashions  of  the  world.  At  places  of 
public  worship,  where  by  penal  laws  their  attendaace  was 
sought  to  be  enforced,  they  sometimes  spoke  against  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  ministers  who  officiated.  For 

1649.   也"， 肪 d  for  their  boldness  in  spreading  opinions  deemed  dan- 

Gco.  Fox.  gcrous  to  the  existing  profession  of  religion,  Geoige  Fox, 
who  was  considered  their  founder,  and  many  of  his  fellow 
labourers,  were  imprisoned  and  cruelly  used. 
The  founders  of  New  England  knew  the  Quakers  by  report 

July  11,    of  their  enemies  ；  and  might  never  have  heanl  how  pure  and 

1^56.  holy  were  their  morals,  and  how  benevolent  their  intentions  ； 
々JJJ  fj^^  and  when  two  Quaker  women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher, 

Fisher  ar-  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  avowed  puipose  of  propagating 
rive.     their  opinions,  they  were  rigorously  imprisoned  by  the  autho- 
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ritiea,  and  their  books  burned.  Eight  other  Quakers  soon  after 
came  and  were  treated  in  like  manner.  The  commissioners 
sitting  at  Boston,  recommended  that  the  several  United  Colo- 
nies, make  laws  prohibiting  the  ingress  of  Quakers  and  other 
notoriooB  heretics  ；  and  should  say  come,  that  they  be  secured 
and  removed.   The  four  colonies  made  laws  accordingly. 

But  it  was  Massachusetts,  that  the  Quakers  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  which  they  felt  moved  to  attack  ； 
as  also  the  established  religion,  which  they  denounced  as 
mere  outwajnd  obsenrance,  and  unspiritoal  formality.  Yet  this 
religion  was  what  the  Puritans  had  sacrificed  erery  thing  to 
eojoy,  and  wsb  in  their  eyes  the  model  of  perfection,  and  to 
iheir  hearts  dearer  than  life.  But  all  their  vigUance  and  sererity 
failed  to  keep  out  the  detennined  Quakers. 

William  Robinson  and  Maimaduke  Stevenson  were  the  first 
executed;  Mary  Dyer  stood  on  the  gallows  with  them  joy- 
fully waiting  her  turn,  when  she  was  reprieved  and  carried  away. 
But  soon,  supposing  herself  again  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  she 
came  back  and  was  hanged,  bearing  a  bold  testimony.  WiUiam 
~  'dra  was  also  executed  ；  but  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
to  revolt  at  these  cruelties.  Wenlock  Christison  was 
demned  to  die.  He  told  the  tribunal  at  which  Gov.  Endi- 
cot  presided,  that  they  had  no  right  to  put  him  to  death.  They 
violated  the  laws  of  Eogland,  whose  Tengeance  they  would 
experience,  and  finally  everlasting  punishment  for  their  sins  ； 
and,  said  he, "  it  is  all  in  vain,  for  eveiy  one  you  put  to  death 
five  more  will  come.  Ten  wUl  rise  up  in  my  place,  that  you 
may  have  torment  upon  torment;  this  is  your  portion,  for 
there  is  no  peace  to  .the  wicked."  Whether  pricked  in  con- 
science, or  put  in  fear,  the  authorities  soon  afterwards  opened 
their  prison  doors,  and  released  Christison  with  27  others  ； 
whipping  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Charles  11.  soon  after  interfered  for  the  Quakers,  and 
by  letter  to  the  governor,  forbade  further  violent  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Jeaoit  MiMionuies  of  France^ Their  DuooTeries. 

From  the  devotion  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  we 
turn  to  that  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  France :  and  in  all, 
we  perceive  "  the  operation  of  that  common  law  of  our  nature, 
which  binds  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being,"  and 
which  in  its  noblest  impulses,  sends  him  forth  with  ardent  J^^^f 
deaires  to  toil,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  in  any  cause,  which  he  ^ 
believes  divine.    The  Jesuit  Missionaries  possessed  this  de-  natonj  pna 
mxe  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christian  redemption  to  t^e 
heathen  ；  yet  they  unfortunately  mingled  worldly  policy  with 
religious  enthusiasm;  and  sought  not  only  x>  win  souls  to 
Chnst,  but  subjects  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  Catholics,  already  in  Canada,  seconded  their  effinrta.. 
8 
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PART  II.  In  1634,  two  missionaries,  Brebeuf  and  Daniel,  left  Quebec, 
PXBIOD  L  in  company  with  a  party  of  wild  Hurons  ；  and  endured  the 
CHAP.  XI.  toil  and  hardship  of  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles  up 
v^^v'^  the  Ottawas  and  along  its  waters.  Tke  wilderness  east  of 
>4.  Lake  Huron,  was  the  country  of  these  savages,  and  there 
iel  erected  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph.    Throngs  of  the  nadye 

.Any  the  HuTons  came  to  be  instructed,  and  were  soon  numbered 
Httraa»,ajttd  as  converts,  to  Christianity.    The  Christian  villages  of  St 
" """"  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  soon  arose  amidst  the  forest.    "  Let 
us  strive,"  said  one  of  their  chiefs,  "  to  make  the  whole  world 
embrace  the  faith  in  Jesus." 

In  1640,  Montreal  was  founded,  to  gire  the  nuBsionaries  a 
starting  point  nearer  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

Within  thirteen  years,  the  wilderness  of  the  Hurons  was 
visited  by  sixty  missionaries,  mostly  Jesuits.  Making  the 
Huron  settlement  their  central  station,  they  carried  the  gospel 
to  the  surrounding  tribes  ；  and  thus  visited  and  became  the 
first  European  explorers  of  the  southern  portion  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  which  they  took  possession  for  the  French  king. 

One  of  these  missionaries,  Isaac  Jouges,  undaunted  by  Uie 
terrors  of  the  Mohawk  name,  went,  accompanied  by  the  pious 
chief,  into  their  country,  and  was  made  their  prisoner.  The 
noble  Huron  might  have  escaped.  "  My  brother,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  missionary,  "  I  made  an  oath  to  thee  that  I 
would  share  thy  fortune,  whether  death  or  life.  Here  am  I 
to  keep  my  yow."  He  met  the  flames  as  a  Christian  martyr. 
Jouges,  though  cruelly  treated,  survived,  and  was  ransomed 
by  the  Dutch. 

At  Three  Rivers,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
French  and  the  Five  Nations,  whose  orators  declared  that 
they  "  had  thrown  the  hatchet  so  high  into  the  air,  and  beyond 
the  sky,  that  no  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach  and  bring  it 
down."    The  savages  also  made  peace  among  themselves. 

Father  Jouges,  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  attempted  a  per- 
manent mission  among  the  Five  Nations.  Arriving  at  the 
Mohawk  castle,  he  was  accused  of  blighting  the  corn  of  the 
Indians  by  spells  of  sorcery.  Being  condemned,  he  received 
his  death  blow  with  composure.  His  head  was  hung  on  the 
palisades  of  the  fort,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  placid 
stream. 

War  was  resumed.  The  fierce  Mohawks  scattered  the 
Wyandots,  triumphed  over  the  Hurons,  and  marked  for  de- 
struction the  missionary  stations  of  the  Jesuits, 

In  the  rude  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  while  the  village  is  blazing 
^•48.  around,  the  venerable  Father  Daniel  is  hastening  to  adminis* 
"r  baptism  to  those  who  had  too  long  delayed.  The  baiba- 
JoMpht.  nans  approach,  reeking  with  the  blo<^  of  the  helpless,  and 
the  missionary  goes  calmly  to  meet  them.  Awe-struck,  they 
hesitate, ^ then  discharge  a  shower  of  arrows.  Their  yic- 
tim  bled  from  many  wounds  ；  but  he  lifted  up  hu  hands 
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and  Toice,  and  preached  Jesus,  until  his  death-stroke  was  PARTIL 
given.  PBiuoD  i. 

The  next  winter  a  thousand  warriors  of  the  Iroquois  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  surprised  and 
dew  its  four  hundred  sleeping  inhabitants.  ^ 

St.  LoiUB  shared  a  similar  fate.   The  missionaries  Brebeuf  ji^f 
and  Lallemand  wore  taken  prisoners  and  tortured,  the  first  for  st 】 
three,  the  last  for  seventeen  hours.    They  died  rejoicing  in 
fire  ；  and  the  zeal  of  their  brethren  was  unabated. 

TTie  pride  of  the  Mohawks  grew  with  their  conqaests  ；  and  Mohawks 
they  now  menaced  and  insulted  the  French,  carrying  off  the  menace  the 
goremor  from  Three  Rivers,  and  a  priest  from  Quebec.  French- 
According  to  the  Indian  custom,  some  of  the  yaaquished 
Hnroiis  had  been  adopted  into  the  families  of  the  conqueTors. 
And  when  at  length  the  Iroquois,  tired  of  war,  received  a   -„ - 
messenger  of  peace,  it  was  the  Jesuit,  Le  Moyne,  who  had  Le  Mojiie 
been  with  the  Hurons,  that  was  the  envoy.   The  Father  found  and  other 
among  them  numbers  of  his  affectionate  Huron  converts.  ^^^V^ 
The  hope  revived  in  his  bosom,  that  the  whole  west  might  yet  among  the 
receive  Christianity,  and  become  subjected  to  the  French.  Iroquois. 
Le  Moyne  settled  on  the  Mohawk  river.    Other  missionaiies, 
Chaumont  and  Dablon,  went  and  received  a  welcome  among  a  chml " 
the  Onondagas.   A  rude  chapel  was  there  constructed  in  a  Onondagi. 
day  ；  and  the  services  of  the  Romish  church,  chanted  by 
native  wonhippera.   They  were  soon  too  numerous  to  be 
contained  within  its  walls.    The  Cayugas  now  desired  a 
missionaiy,  and  received  the  fearless  Mesnard.    The  Onei« 
das  and  the  Senecas  also  listened  to  the  gospel  of  peace. 

But  their  natures  were  averse  to  its  dictates,  and  they  soon 
Inoke  through  its  unaccustomed  restraints.   Their  warriors 
sought  the  eztennination  of  the  neighboring  Eries,  and  often  MisaiouMMs 
brought  to  Uie  villages  captives,  whom  they  tortured,  though  "ww^iff* 
of  tender  sex  and  years.   The  missionaries  opposed  their  France  en- 
cnielties  and  incurred  their  displeasure  ；  and  after  vainly  bo-  ^JJ^ 
licitiiig  aid  from  Canada,  they  abandoned  their  missions. 
Their  return  was  but  the  signal  for  a  renewed  war  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.    So  ended  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  colonize  New  York. 

Father  Claude  Allouez,  bent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ^jJ^JJ^ 
oarly  in  September,  passed  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Superior  ；  ooren  the 
and  sailing  along  the  high  banks  and  pictured  rocks  of  its  ■outhem 
southern  ^ore,  he  rested,  beyond  the  bay  of  Keweena,  on  jjjj^'^^j^ 
that  of  Chegoimegon.    Here  was  the  great  village  of.  the  nor. 
Chippewas. 

A  grand  council  of  ten  or  twelve  tribes  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, assembled  to  prevent  the  young  braves  of  the  Chippe- 
was and  Sioux  from  taking  up  the  tomahawk  against  ea,ch  imka 
other.    In  this  assembly  came  forward  the  missionary,  and  oounciL 
stood  and  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  heavenly,  and  of  his 
eaithly  master,  that  there  should  be  peace. 
8* 
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PART  n.     The  Indians  listened  with  reverence.    They  had  never 
PERIOD  I.  before  seen  a  white  man.    Soon  a  chapel  was  built,  and  there 
they  devoutly  chanted  their  vesper  and  matin  hymns  ；  and 
^^-^^^^^^  the  mission  of  St.  Esprit  was  founded.    The  scattered  Hurons 
and  Ottawas  here  collected  around  the  missionary.  He 
sJf^Sprit,  preached  to  the  Pottawotamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  lUi- 
and preaches  nois  and  the  Sioux.    From  each,  he  gained  descriptions  of 
J^M-  their  country, ~ their  lakes  and  rivers, ~ of  which  he  made  re- 
ports to  bis  government    He  especially  dwelt  on  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  river  "Mesipi."    He  urged  the 
sending  of  small  colonies  of  French  emigrants,  to  make  per- 
manent settlements  in  the  west. 
直 M§.       A  small  company,  headed  by  two  missionaries,  Claude 
8t  MarVs  Dablon  and  James  Marquette,  founded  the  first  French  settle- 
founded*    ment  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    It  is  at  Su 
Mary's,  on  the  falls  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Hutod. 
Grora  £y.  AUoiiez  founded  a  mission  at  Green  Bay. 

Marquette  selected  a  young  Illinois  as  his  companion,  and 
learned  from  him  the  language  of  his  nation.    He  collected 
16*71.    the  remains  of  the  Hurons  at  the  point  St.  Ignace,  north  of 
Marquette  Mackinaw  ；  built  a  chapel,  and  established  a  mission  ；  and 
HwSM^it  from  thence  visited  the  adjacent  tribes.    These  heard  vrith 
St"^Slce.  astonishment,  that  he  had  formed  the  bold  design  of  exploring 
the  great  river  of  the  west, ― notwithstanding  their  asserdons, 
that  its  monsters  devoured  men  and  canoes,  its  warriors 
never  spared  the  stranger,  and  its  climate  was  rife  with 
death. 

Marquette  walked  from  Green  Bay,  followed  the  Fox 
1673    Hvw，  and  crossed  the  Portage  from  its  head  waters  to 
Follows  tbe  those  of  the  Wisconsin,  when,  with  no  companion  but  the 
Wisconsin  missionary  Joliet,  he  embarked  upon  its  bosom,  and  followed 
^Eiuimi^  its  course,  unknowing  whither  it  would  lead.    Solitary  they 
ffoated  along,  till,  in  seven  days,  they  entered  with  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  the  broad  Mississippi.    They  continued  to  float 
with  its  lonely  current,  until,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moingona, 
they  perceived  the  marks  of  population.    Disembarking,  they 
found,  at  fourteen  miles  from  the  river,  a  village  of  the  Da- 
tives. 

Old  men  met  them  with  the  calumet,  told  them  they  were 
expected,  and  bade  them  enter  their  dwellings  in  peace.  The 
missionaries  declared,  by  the  council-fire,  the  claims  of  the 
曹 .]  Christian  religion,  and  the  right  of  the  king  of  France  to  their 

tesy.     territory.  The  Indians  feasted  them,  and  sent  them  away  with 
the  gift  of  fi,  peace-pipe,  embellished  with  the  various  colored 
heads  and  necks  of  bright  and  beautiful  birds. 
Discown      Sailing  on  their  solitary  way,  the  discoverers  heard  afar  a 
the  mouth  of  Hish  of  waters  from  the  west  ；  and  soon  the  vast  Missouri 
theMiaaouri.  came  down  with  its  fiercer  current  to  hasten  on  the  more 
sluggish  Mississippi.    They  saw,  and  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  nor  slopped,  till  they  had  gone  beyond  that  of  the 
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Arkansas.    There  th6y  found  savages  who  spoke  a  new  PART.n. 
tongue.    They  were  armed  with  guns, ~ a  proof  that  they  " 
bad  trafficked  with  the  Spaniards,  or  with  the  English  in  Vir- 
ginia.   They  showed  hostile  dispositions,  but  respected  the 
peace-pipe,  the  white  flag  of  the  desert. 

Marquette  now  retraced  his  course  to  the  Illinois,  entered 
and  ascended  that  river,  and  beheld  the  beautiful  fertility  of 
its  summer  prairies,  abounding  in  game.  He  visited  Chicago, 
and  in  September  was  again  at  Green  Bay. 

The  next  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  now 
oaHed  by  his  n^me,  Marquette  retired  for  devotion,  from  the  J^^^^' 
company  with  which  he  was  journeying, to  pray,  by  a  rude  d 
altar  of  stones,  beneath  the  silent  shade.    There,  half  an  Lake  Mic 
hoar  afterwards,  his  dead  body  was  found.    He  was  baried  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  Indian  fancies  that  his  spirit 
still  controls  its  storms. 

As  Joliet,  the  companion  of  Marquette,  was  retuniing  from 
the  west,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  Uieir  discovery,  he  met  at 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  the  governor  of  the  place,  the 
energetic  and  highly  gifted  La  Sdie.  His  genius  kindled  by 
the  description  of  the  missionary,  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
freah  discoTery.  La  Salle  repaired  to  France,  and  was  com- 
niiBsioned  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  river. 

He  returned  to  Frontenac,  built  a  wooden  canoe  of  ten  tons, 
and  carrying  a  part  of  his  company  to  the  mouth  of  Tonne- 
wanta  Creek,  be  there  built  the  first  sailing  yessel  which  ever 
naTigated  Lake  Erie.  On  his  way  across  the  lakes  he  marked 
Detroit  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  colony,  gave  name  1o  Lake 
St.  Clair,  planted  a  trading  house  at  Mackinaw,  and  finally 
cast  anchor  at  Green  Bay. 

Here,  to  mend  his  fortanes,  he  collected  a  rich  cargo 
of  furs,  and  sent  back  his  brig  to  carry  them  to  Niagara. 
Then,  in  bark  canoes,  he  moved  his  party  south,  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  ；  and  there  constructed  the  Fort  of  the  Miamis.  His 
brig  was  unfortunately  lost  ；  but,  with  a  small  company,  he 
steered  resolutely  west,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Hen- 
nepin. They  reached,  through  many  discouragements  by 
disaster,  treachery,  and  climate,  the  river  Illinois ;  and  follow-  Hi 
ing  its  waters  four  days'  journey  below  Lake  Peoria,  La  Salle 
there  built  a  fort,  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he 
called  Creve-coeur.  Here  he  sent  out  a  party  under  Henne- 
pin to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  himself  set 
forth  on  foot  to  return  to  Frontenac. 

Hennepin  followed  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with  the 
parent  stream,  ascended  that  river  above  the  falls,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Anthony.    He  afterwards  reported, 
though  falsely,  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis-  ny's  Falls, 
sissippi. 

La  Salle  returned  to  his  fort  on  the  Illinois,  built  a  small 
vessel,  and  the  next  year,  he,  with  his  company,  sailed  down 
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that  tributary  till  he  reached  the  " Father  of  Rivers;"  and 
still  floating  with  the  current,  now  landing  to  erect  a  cabin, 
now  to  raise  the  cross  and  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of 
the  country,  La  Salle  passed  on  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  To  die  country  he  gave  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV. 

Returning  to  France,  the  government  sent  him  to  colonize 
the  country  which  he  had  visited  ；  but  his  fleet  took  a  wrong 
direction,  and  he  was  carried,  with  his  party,  to  Texas,  where 
he  made  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis.  Attempting  to  go  to 
Louisiana  on  foot,  a  discontented  soldier  of  his  party  gave 
him  his  death- shot.  Texas  was  regarded  as  an  appendage 
to  Louisiana. 
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North  and  South  CuoUiul — The  Great  Patent— Mr.  Locke's  CoostitatiaiL 

After  Charles  11.  was  restored,  his  rapacious  courtiere, 
taking  advantage  of  his  improvident  good  nature,  obtained  for 
their  services  real  or  pretended,  from  him  who  had  little  else 
to  give,  large  tracts  of  American  territory.  Nor  was  that 
monarch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  all  scrupulous  when  a 
favorite  was  to  be  gratified,  if  what  he  gave  had  before  been 
granted,  or  if  it  belonged  to  other  nations.  Thus,  in  1663,  he 
gave  Carolina  which  was  claimed  by  Spain,  to  Lord  Claren- 
don the  historian,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
General  Monk  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven, 
the  two  Berkeleys,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. 

They  first  received  a  tract  which  had,  in  1630,  been 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  Their  ambition  rising  with 
die  occasion,  they  now  stretched  their  thoughts  to  the 
glory  of  founding  a  sovereignty,  which  should  hot  only  yield 
them  money,  but  the  fame  of  legislators  ；  and  in  1667,  Charles 
granted  them  the  whole  of  &e  country,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Johns  to  36°  33'  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  frame  a  goverament  for 
the  future  empire,  was  a  task  assigned  by  the  company  to 
the  aristocratic  philos'^pher,  Shaftsbury  ；  wd  to  aid  him  in 
the  important  labor,  he  engaged  the  services  of  his  friend,  the 
well-known  John  Locke.  In  the  mean  time,  the  younger 
Berkeley,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia,  was  to  extend  his 
rule  over  the  whole  territory. 

But  settlers  were  wanted,  and  to  procure  these,  various  in- 
ducements were  held  out  by  the  company.  Two  settlements 
had  already  been  formed  within  their  precincts.    One  of  these. 
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near  the  Sound,  called,  from  the  title  given  to  the  restorer  of  PART  II. 
Charles  II.,  Albemarle,  was  begun  at  an  early  day  by  enter-  pbwod  i. 
prising  planters  from  Virginia  ；  and  enjoying  entire  liberty,  it  chap.  xn. 
had  been  augmented  from  that  and  other  colonies,  whenever  ^-^r^^ 
religious  or  political  oppression  had  scattered  their  people.  1663. 
About  the  time  in  which  the  great  patent  was  granted,  this  Foraw  • 
settlement  had  so  increased  as  to  form,  for  convenience,  a 
simple  democratic  goverament. 

The  other  colony  was  to  the  south  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear  or 
Clarendon  river  ；  and  had  been  originally  made  by  a  little  band  g^t^iameiu 
of  adventurers  from  New  England.    They,  as  well  as  the  for-   at  Cape 
mer  colony,  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  natives  ； ~ they  had  Fear,  the 
occupied  it,  and  they  claimed,  as  a  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  ^tin  S.  C. 
self-government    They  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
cmmtry,  and  most  of  them  deserted  it  to  find  a  better.    In  the 
meantime,  a  number  of  planters  from  Barbadioes,  desiring  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  independence,  had  purchased  lands 
of  the  sachems,  and  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  near  the 
neglected  territory  of  the  New  Englanders. 

They  requested  of  the  proprietors  a  confirmation  of  the 
purcliase  they  had  made  of  the  Indians,  und  of  the  power 
which  they  nad  assumed  to  govern  themselves.    As  a  state 
most  have  inhabitants,  their  request  was  partially  granted  ；  and  Sir  J.  Yea- 
one  of  their  number,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  was  appointed  their  -^^^^ 
governor.    The  settlement,  in  1666,  contained  800  persons. 
Thus  the  germs  of  liberty  had,  in  the  Carolinas,  begun  to 
etate  strongly  in  a  virgin  soil.    And  when  the  great  aristo- 
icai  constitution  of  Locke  and  Shaftsbury,  constituting 
Be  orders  of  nobility,  was  sent  over,  in  1670,  the  ground  ihyh. 
was  already  preoccupied.    These  dwellers  in  scattered  log  The  comti- 
cabins  in  the  woods,  could  not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be  ^tionof  ^ 
serfs :  and  the  succeeding  years  in  these  colonies  present  a  fruit-  uMuita^. 
less  struggle,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  attempt  . 
to  organize  a  system,  incompatible  with  the  condition  and 
wishes  of  the  settlers  already  there,  and  equally  uninviting  to 
such  emigrants  as  they  needed  ；  emigrants  who  could  clear 
die  forest,  and  contend  with  savage  nature.    Eventually,  the  ，6M. 
interest  of  the  proprietors  prevailed  over  their  pride.    The  in-  It  i»  abro- 
habitants  took  their  own  way  in  regard  to  government,  and  in  8***^ 
1693，  the  constitution  of  Locke  and  Shaftsbury  was  formally 
abrogated.    Its  impolicy  is  now  a  by-word. 

William  Sayle,  the  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina,  1670. 
biooght  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  founded  old  Charleston. 
Dying  in  1671,  his  colony  was  annexed  to  that  of  governor 
Yeamans.   In  1 680,  the  city  was  removed  to  the  point  of  land  i6§o. 
between  the  two  rivers,  which  received,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Charietton 
Shaitsbury,  the  names  of  Ashley  and  Cooper.    The  founda- 
tion  of  the  present  capital  of  the  south  was  laid,  and  the 
name  of  the  king  perpetuated  in  that  of  Charleston. 

During  the  year  1690,  king  William  sent  out  a  large  body 
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PART  II.  of  French  Protestants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leare  their 
PERIOD  I.  country  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  To  a  part 
CHAF.  xni.  of  these,  lands  were  aUotted  in  Virginia  on  James  river,  and 
N-^'v^w  Others  settled  in  Carolina  on  the  bsinks  of  the  Santee,  and  in 
直 MO.  Charleston.  They  introduced  the  culture  of  the  viae,  and 
1^3,  ^  were  among  the  most  useful  settlers  of  the  province. 

UeinVir- 
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Fienck  and  Indian  War. 

James  II.  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  were 
common  descendants  of  the  Gallic  sovereign,  Henry  IV.  ；  and 
when  the  English,  displeased  by  the  refusal  of  James  to  sus- 
tain the  English  church,  and  by  his  avowed  papacy,  leagued 
with  his  children,  and  ejected  him  from  the  throne,  the 
king  of  France  gave  the  royal  fugitive  a  resting  place  in  the 
casde  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris :  and,  considering  his 
cause  as  that  of  all  sovereigns,  who  maintain  that  legitimate 
kings  hold  their  authority  by  divine  right,  he  made  the 
quarrel  of  James  his  own.  England,  to  justify  herself,  took 
a  ground,  which  is  important  as  an  advance  in  political 
equity, 一 that  goverament  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and 
that  any  nation  has  a  right  to  reform  its  own.  Hence  a  war 
ensued  between  England  and  France,  which  affected  the 
American  colonies  of  both  ；  and  is  known  in  our  annals  as 
" King  William's  war." 

The  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance  ；  and,  on  this  account,  Acadia  was  highly 
valued.  To  protect  it,  the  two  Jesuits,  Vincent  and  Bigot, 
collected  a  village  of  the  savage  Abenakies  on  the  Penobscot  ； 
and  the  Baron  De  St.  Castine,  a  French  nobleman,  whose 
character  seems  a  compound  of  ambition,  intrigue,  and  bigotry, 
established  there  a  trading  fort.  In  1686,  a  fort  built  at  Pema- 
quid  was  taken  by  Castine  ；  and  thus  the  French  claimed,  as 
Acadia,  all  Maine  east  of  the  Kennebec  ；  and  they  artfully 
obtained  great  ascendancy  over  the  natives. 

In  August,  1689，  fifteen  hundred  warriors  of  the  Iroquois, 
actuated  by  revenge  for  supposed  wrongs,  surprised  Montreal  ； 
and  a  horrible  night  of  burning  and  murder  preceded  a  morn- 
ing of  desolation.  One  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed, 
and  twenty-six  made  prisoners.  Golden  says,  "the  Five 
Nations  were  at  this  time  an  overmatch  for  Canada."  Fort 
Frontenac,  and  its  warlike  stores,  were  abandoned  in  terror, 
and  the  Iroquois  took  immediate  possession. 

The  tribe  of  Pennicooks,  in  New  Hampshire,  had  lost 
several  of  their  number  by  the  treachery  of  the  whites,  who 
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had  taken  and  sold  them  into  slavery.  The  emissaries  of  PART  ii. 
Castine  instigated  them  to  vengeance.  At  Dover,  in  that 
state,  the  venerable  Major  Waldron,  a  magistrate  and  a 
trader  among  the  Indians,  hospitably  admitted  two  squaws 
to  sleep  by  his  fire.  At  dead  of  night,  they  let  in  a  war 
from  without.  The  sword  of  the  veteran  defends 
until  he  is  overpowered  by  numbers.  They  then  place 
upon  a  long  table,  mock  him  with  a  jeering  call  to  "judge 
Indians  ；"  and  then,  those  indebted  to  him  for  goods,  draw 
ties  on  bis  breast,  saying,  "  here  I  cross  out  toy  account." 
sides  him,  twenty-two  others  were  killed,  twenty-nine  made 
ive,  and  the  town  burnt. 
Governor  Frontenac,  at  Quebec,  now  planned  to  send, 
throagh  the  snow,  three  parties.  The  first,  after  a  difficult 
march  of  twenty-two  days,  arrive  at  Schenectady,  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  February,  and,  separating  into  small  parties,  they 
invest  every  house  at  the  same  moment.  The  people  sleep  f^^^^Jf 
until  their  doors  are  broken  open,  and  themselves  drugged 
from  their  beds.  Their  dwellings  are  set  on  fire  ；  men  and 
women  are  butchered  and  scalped,  and  children  have  their 
brains  dashed  out,  or  are  cast  into  the  flames.  Sixty  persons 
thus  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  savages  ；  twenty-seven  were 
carried  captive,  and  most  of  the  small  number  which  eso»] ， 
lost  their  limbs  in  attempting  to  flee  naked,  throv^h  a  ' 
snow,  to  Albany. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  expedition  was  d'Tberville,  who 
afterwards  conducted  a  colony  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  became  the  founder  of  Louisiana. 

The  second  party  of  French  and  Indians,  leagued  for  mid- 
night murder,  are  sent  against  the  pleasant  settlement  at  Salmon 
Falls  on  the  Piscataqua.  At  break  of  day ― a  day  which,  for 
B£ty  of  their  number,  had  no  morrow,  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  waked  to  experience  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare, 
aided  and  directed  by  French  ingenuity.  The  third  party  from 
Quebec,  in  like  manner,  destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco 
Bay  in  Maine. 

Fear  and  terror  were  on  every  side.  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  sent  letters  of  request  to  tke  several  governors 
of  the  provinces,  pursuant  to  which  they  convened  ^  New 
York.  In  consequence  of  the  bold  resolves  of  this  congress, 
two  important  measures  were  adopted.  Connecticut  sent 
General  Winthrop  with  troops  to  march  through  Albany,  there 
to  receive  supplies,  and  to  be  joined  by  forces  from  New  York. 
The  expedition  waa  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  was 
destined  to  reduce  Montreal.  Leisler  and  Milborne  failed  to 
funiiBh  the  supplies,  and  thus  defeated  the  project.  、  gecond 

Massachusetts  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail  under  Sir  measure. 
William  Phipps.    He  took  Port  Royal,  reduced  Acadia,  and  Sir  Wil^ 
thence  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  design  of  vaderCanL- 
captnriDg  Quebec.    But  Count  Frontenac,  on  the  summons  da. 
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PART  11.  of  Phipps  to  surrender,  took  his  me»senger,  blindfolded  bim, 
PERIOD  I.  and  then  wheeled  his  little  handful  of  men  in  such  successiye 
ORAP.  xra.  rounds,  as  to  make  the  messenger  believe,  by  his  sense  of 
v^^'^"^^  hearing,  that  a  numerous  succession  of  troops  were  marching 
16M.   before  him.    And  he  m^e  him  use  his  hands  to  feel  the 
H**fiSa^*d  Strength  of  the  fortifications.    Nevertheless,  the  intrepid  en- 
]^  a  plJJt  voy  delivered  a  bold  demand  of  surrender  ；  but  he  carried 
of  hit  fleet,  back  a  proud  defiance.    When,  however,  Phipps  learned  that 
the  party  of  Winthrop,  which  he  expected  from  Montreal,  bad 
failed,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  returned  to  Massacha- 
setts  with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  a  storm  having  wrecked  the  re- 
mainder. 

Maasachu-     Great  expenses  were  by  these  means  incurred,  which  had 
52""=  drained  the  treasury  ；  and  the  general  court  authorized,  for 
"oredl  sj^-  the  first  time,  the  emission  of  paper  money,  or  notes  of 
tern."     credit,  making  them  in  all  payments  a  legal  tender. 

The  effect  of  their  military  failure  was  most  unfortunate 
for  the  colonies.    The  Five  Nations  blamed  the  English  for 
their  inactiyity,  and  appeared  inclined  to  make  peace  with 
IMl.    the  French,  and  the  frontiers  were  more  than  ever  exposed, 
tort^wew  To  preserve  the  respect  of  the  warlike  Iroquois,  Major 
atLaPrurie.  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1691,  with 
the  aid  of  three  hundred  Mohawks,  passed  Lake  Ghamplain  ； 
and  at  La  Prairie,  engaged  eight  hundred  French  troops,  and 
after  a  severe  conflict,  killed  a  number  equal  to  that  of  his 
own  forces. 

In  none  of  the  colonies  did  the  Revolution  in  England  pro- 
duce a  greater  change  than  in  Massachusetts.    In  1692,  king 
16M.    William,  who  had  refiised  to  restore  its  former  government, 
New  charter  granted  a  new  charter,  which,  extending  its  limits,  but  restrict- 
0、  Massa-  ing  its  privileges,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this 
e  nscttfc    colony.    Massachusetts  now  embraced,  besides  the  former 
territory,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  ；  extending  north 
Territories  ^  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  to  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
added,     cepting  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  ；  and  including,  also, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands. 
Almost  the  .only  privilege  which  the  new  charter  allowed 
•     the  people,  was  that  of  choosing  their  representatives.  The 
jbridgei   king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary  ；  and  of  repealing  all  laws 
within  three  years  after  their  passage. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Sir  WiUsMm  PluppB.--Cotton  Hatber.— Salem  Witchcraft.— Schools.— Yale 
College. 

The  new  charter  was  received  at  Boston,  May  14th,  1692. 
The  officers  to  be  appointed  under  it,  were  nominated  by  In- 
crease Mather,  a  minister  of  Boston,  sent  to  England  as  agent 
for  the  colony.  He  gave  the  nomination  for  goTemor  to  Six 
William  Phippe,  a  favorite  parishioner  of  his  son,  the  learned 
Cotton  Mather,  also  a  minister  of  Boston,  and  the  eccentric 
historian  of  the  New  England  churches.  Pbipps  was  a  na- 
tive  o{  Pemaquid  in  Maine,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
tending  sheep.  He  was  then  made  apprentice  to  a  trade; 
but  being  active  and  enterprising,  he  went  to  England,  and  at 
length  acquired  riches  and  a  title,  by  bis  success  in  raising, 
by  means  of  a  diving  bell,  the  treasures  of  a  Spanish  wreck. 
He,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant-goyemor,  and  the  twenty-eight 
usistants  now  appointed  for  Massachusetts,  were  all,  such 
men  as  readily  took  advice  from  the  clergy. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  under  which  the  northern  colonies 
labored,  from  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  with 
the  new  and  disagreeable  aspect  of  political  affairs,  others  of 
a  different,  though  not  less  ^agreeable  nature,  opened  upon 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  delusion,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  intercouise  with 
evil  spirits,  was  now  at  its  height.  The  first  settlers  brought 
it  with  them  from  the  mother  country.  Laws,  making  witch- 
craft a  capital  crime,  existed  in  England,  and  were  early  en- 
acted in  Massachusetts.  The  mania  began  in  Springfield  in 
1645,  when  some  indiTiduals  were  accused  and  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted. Some  few  years  after,  persons  at  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Dorchester,  and  Cambridge,  were  arraigned,  and  some 
actually  executed  for  the  supposed  offense. 

Bat  Salem  was  the  devoted  place  where  this  superstition 
was  conrerted  into  a  phrenzy.  Some  young  women,  perhaps 
in  part  deluded  by  thw  own  imaginations,  complaiQed  of  being 
gely  affected.  Their  complaints,  attributed  to  thia  alarm- 
cuwe,  were  reported  and  magnified;  at  length  they 
became  prime  heroines  in  a  gossiping  and  credulous  neigh- 
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borhood.  This  encouraged  others  to  set  up  for  the  same 
distinction  ；  and  witches,  of  course,  increased  with  the  number 
bewitched. 

At  firs"  it  was  old  women  only,  who  were  suspected  of 
having  leagued  with  the  devil,  to  inflict  upon  the  diseased  the 
various  torments  which  they  asserted  that  they  felt,  and 
which  they  often  appeared  to  the  spectators  actually  to  feel. 
The  magistrates  of  the  people's  choice,  had,  with  Bradstreet, 
their  governor,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Phipps,  discounten- 
anced these  persecutions  ；  but  the  new  authorities,  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  of  whom,  in  this  particular,  Cotton 
Mather  was  the  leader,  pursued  a  course  which  placed  the 
accused  in  situations  where  "  they  had  need  to  be  magicians 
not  to  be  convicted  of  magic."  They  were  confronted  with 
those  who  accused  them,  and  asked,  Why  do  you  afflict  these 
children  ？  If  answered,  I  do  not  afflict  Uiem,  they  command- 
ed them  to  look  upon  the  children.  They  would  then  fall 
into  fits,  and  then  declare  they  were  thus  troubled  by  the  per- 
sons apprehended.  On  such  evidence  were  these  unfortunate 
persons  condemned  to  execution. 

Malice  and  revenge  carried  on  the  work  which  superstition 
began.  Private  resentment  was  never  more  fiendish  in  its 
measures,  than  in  the  accusations  which  were  got  up  and 
brought  to  fatal  issues,  by  Samuel  Parris,  the  minister  of  Sa- 
lem. He  had  bitter  animosities  against  several  of  his  parish- 
ioners. Rebecca  Nurse,  amiable  but  reflective,  opposed  this 
tyrant  of  his  church.  Two  children,  his  daughter  and  Yds 
niece,  accused  her,  and  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Parris 
also  denounced  her  publicly  as  a  "  devil."  Her  sister,  Sarah 
Cloyce,  rose  and  left  the  meeting-house.  She  was  herself 
soon  the  tenant  of  a  prison.  Yet  another  victim  was  taken 
from  the  same  family.  Mary  Easty,  knowing  the  worth  and 
innocence  of  her  dear  imprisoned  sisters,  spake, — yet  with 
mildness,  against  the  injustice  which  condemned  them.  She 
was  soon  forced  from  her  children  and  her  home,  herself  ac- 
cused of  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  and  made  a  prisoner  ； 
with  the  horrible  expectation  that,  she  must  close  a  virtuous 
life  by  the  violent  death  of  a  malefactor her  only  crime,  that 
she  was  unreconciled  to  the  legal  murder  of  her  beloved 
sisters,  the  fate  she  was  now  to  share.  Beside  these  innocent 
persons,  seventeen  others  were  hung  at  Salem.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  worthy  clergyman.  The  prisons  were 
full  of  those  committed  for  trial. 

The  general  court,  on  assembling,  took  ground  against 
these  proceedings.  They  perceived  that  none  were  safe;  but 
that  the  best  of  the  community  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst. 
They  abolished  the  special  court  organized  by  Phipps,  and 
presided  over  by  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant  governor,  by  which 
these  executions  had  been  sanctioned.  The  public  were  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  through  the  press  by  the  independent 
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Calef,  of  Boston  ；  and  the  eyes  of  men  were  at  length  opened.  PART  II. 
The  prisoners  were  set  free  ；  and  the  memory  of  the  transac- 
tion soon  became,  what  it  still  continues  to  be,  a  source  of 
national  sorrow  and  humiliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Massachusetts  led  the  way  in 
the  eatabliflhmeiit  of  a  university.  Laws  were  also  enacted, 
which  showed  that,  the  rulers  felt  the  importance  of  rightly 
instructiiig  all  their  youth  in  the  radiments  of  learning,  human 
and  divine. 

But  not  one  of  the  colonies  enjoyed  a  repose  so  iminteF-  氣 
nqjted  as  Connecticut  ；  and  therefore  none  had  in  this  respect  The  oouit  at 
»  great  advantages  to  show  the  bent  of  the  puritan  mind  in  Hwtford  or- 
giurd  to  the  improyement  of  the  hilman  race  by  the  right  u^foroom- 
uning  of  the  young.  As  early  as  1646，  the  general  court  mon  edaca- 
iered  Mr.  Ludlow  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  to  regulate  the 
education  of  children. 

This  he  brought  forward,  and  enactments  were  made,  whose  16M. 
liberality,  considering  the  straitened  means  of  these  early  ^^Jj^jj^'" 
fathers,  should  make  their  descendants  of  this  day  blush  for  spec^ig* 
their  degeneracy.    "  Forasmuch,"  says  the  statute,  "  as  the  common 
good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters 
are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind," 
The  court  therefore  order  "  that  the  selectmen  of  every 
town,  in  the  several  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  The  "bute- 
"-[ilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that        of  ig- 
tie  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  ^S^t^- 
allies  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  Teraly. 
their  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning  as  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  English  tongue,"  in  order  that  they  may  be 
acquainted,  first  with  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
second  with  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  which  they  are 
required  to  obey.    And  if  any  parent  or  master  should  be 】 
found  guilty  of  this^barfoarism,"  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 】 
fined,  and  if,  ailer  due  admonition  of  this  kind,  he  still  neglect- 
ed his  duty,  the  youth  of  his  family  were  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  such  unfaithful  guardians,  and  placed  under  the 
especial  charge  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  to  see  tliat  they 
were  duly  instructed. 

But  to  make  more  certain  the  important  object  of  educating 

the  young,  and  to  the  end  say  they,  "  that  learning  be  not   

buried  in  the  grare  of  our  forefathers,"  the  Lord  assisting  our  where  Uiew 
endeavors,  it  is  ordered,  "  that  all  the  townships  with  fifty  u^iet. 
homeholders  shall  keep  a  school,  and  pay  for  the  same  in  Onunmair 
sach  way  as  they  see  fit.   And  further,  Uiat  if  any  town  has  ^d^wSere 
one  hundred  householders,  they  shall  keep  and  maintain  a  "weri'ioo" 
grammar  school,  where  young  men  can  be  fitted  for  a  uni- 
Teraity.  16M. 

New  Haren  had  also  provided  by  law  for  common  schools  ；  JJrtpraSwt 
and  in  1654,  Mr.  Darenpoit  proposed  the  institotion  of  a  col-  aooUege. 
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PART.  II.  lege,  and  the  town  gare  lands  for  the  object.    Goremor  Hop- 
PKBioDi)*  kins  of  Connecticut,  who  for  several  years  was  alternately 
CHAP.  1.   with  Haynes  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony,  dying  in 
'^-^^''^^^  London,  bequeathed,  for  such  an  institution,  four  or  fire 

1M6.    hundred  pounds.    The  school  was  located  at  Saybrook. 
HM^^u?X-    The  clergy  of  Connecticut,  feeling  the  need  of  a  college 
natioiL    nearer  than  at  Cambridge,  to  famish  learned  men  as  ministeiB, 
1701.   ten  of  their  number  obtiuned  from  the  general  assembly  a 
men*<*u^a  charter  of  incorporation,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of 
charter  and  a  £120.   Thus  constituted  as  trustees,  they  held  their  first 
siBftll  endow,  meeting  at  Saybrook  ；  chose  officers,  and  made  laws  for  the 
infant  univenity. 

1"Y       The  location  was  inconrenient,  and  more  money  being 
The  college  subscribed  to  fix  the  college  at  New  Haven  than  at  rival 
wmored  to  places,  it  was  removed  thither,  and  received  at  the  same  time 
HaireiL  accessions  of  books  in  its  library,  already  begun,  and  in  its 
funds.   The  most  liberal  of  the  donors  was  Elihu  Yale,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Haven,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  India.  His 
name  has  in  that  institution  a  nobler  monument,  than  the  silent 
' column  which  rises  over  the  grave  of  the  warrior,  or  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  prince,  whose  adorning  figures  are  those  of 
marble,  not  of  Uving  and  improving  youth. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  earliest  universities  of  the 
^•ySe.*^  United  States  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest  celebrity,  althongli 
many  o^ers  now  exist. 

Early  in  this  period  a  political  event  is  recorded,  which,  as 
N.  England  it  passed  away  without  leaving  any  result,  would  be  omitted 
by  historians,  but  that  it  is  a  pleasant  as  well  as  striking  in- 
stance  of  New  England  management  ；  less  dignified,  but  some- 
times less  troublesome,  than  more  direct  me^ods  of  refusal  to 
yield  to  powers  regarded  as  usurped. 
Got.  Fleteh-    Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  was  empowered 
r  attempts  to  take  command  of  3ie  militia  of  Connecticut.   The  colony 
"VT:  immediately  dispatched  General  Winthrop  as  an  agent  to  re» 
^cat  monstrate  with  the  king  and  council  against  this  eztraordinajy 
Utia.    power.    Colonel  Fletcher,  however,  went  to  Hartford  in  1693, 
and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
militia  to  his  command.    Captain  William  Wadsworth,  the 
man  by  whom  the  charter  was  hid,  paraded  his  company  ；  but 
as  an  attendant  of  Fletcher  began  to  read  his  commission,  the 
. captain  gave  command  to  "  drum  ；"  and  when  Fletcher  called 
out  "  silence  ！"  the  captain  raised  his  voice  higher  in  a  second 
order,  "  drum,  dram,  I  say."    At  length  Fletcher  gare  up  in 
despair,  perhaps  fearing,  if  he  persisted,  that  Wads  worth 
would,  in  good  earnest,  fulfil  his  threat,  and  "  make  daylight 
shine  through  him." 
1706.      In  1706,  the  first  Episcopal  churcli  in  Connecticut  was  es- 
tablished at  Stratford. 

Agreeable  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  in  1708  delegates  from  the  churches  of  Ccm- 
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necticut  met  at  Saybrook  and  framed  the  ecclesiastical  con-  PART  II. 
stitution  called  the  "  Saybrook  Platform."   By  this  the  minis-  period  n. 
ters  of  the  churches  in  the  several  counties  were  to  hold  n. 
annual  associations.    All  the  clergy  in  the  state  were  to  meet  ^-^ '>^"^ 
in  each,  county  by  rotation,  and  &eir  meeting  was  termed  a  170§. 
general  aasociadon.  pS?*^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

Enrapeaa  PditicB.— Peace  orRyswic,  tvfaich  cIomi  King  William's  War.— 
Queen  Anne'i  War  looii  begum. 

King  William's  war  had  been  feebly  pursued.  Settlements 
on  Oyster  river  were,  however,  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indiiuis,  and  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  Sir  William  Phipps 
had  rebuilt  by  the  special  direction  of  the  sovereigns,  had  been  1607. 
taken.  In  1697,  peace  was  made  at  Ryswick, in  Germany »  by  Pe«c«of 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  places  captured  during  the 
war  should  be  restored.  Thus  again  had  the  barfoaroua  appeal 
to  arms  been  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  multiplying  human 
woes. 

But  the  parties  profited  little  by  the  lesson,  and  war  was 
soon  renewed.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  violated  fomer 
treaties  by  placing  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  proclaiming,  as  king  of  England,  James, 
the  son  of  James  II. 

In  America  lie  had  given  orders  to  Villebome,  his  goreroor, 
to  extend  Acadia  to  the  Kennebec,  to  claim  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  to  seize  all  English  vessels 
which  should  be  found  fishing  upon  them.  In  May,  1702, 
England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  declared  war  against  both 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  contests  of  the  parent  states 
again  inyolved  their  American  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  eastern  Indians  had  given  a  solemn 
assurance  of  peace  with  New  England,  yet  they  now  devas- 
tated Maine  from  Casco  to  Wells.    Deei^eld,  in  Massachu-  i704. 
setts,  was  surprised  at  midnight,  February,  1704,  by  a  party  Deerfield 
of  French  and  Indians,  under  Heurtel  de  Rouyille.    The  pJJ^J^'^ 
sentinel  of  the  fort  being  asleep,  and  the  snow  of  such  a  depth  indiani? 
as  to  allow  them  to  pasa  over  the  palisades,  they  silently  en- 
tered, and  scalped  and  murdered,  or  secured  as  prisoners,  the 
retched  inhabitants.   Only  a  small  number  escaped  by  flight. 
For^-seyen  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  earned 
c^ytive  to  Canada. 

Early  in  the  assault,  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
the  miniater  of  the  place,  was  attacked  by  about  twenty  In- 
dians, wlio,*  after  murdering  two  of  his  children,  secured  aa 
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Prisonen 
exchanged. 


PART  n.  prisoners,  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  fire  remaining  children. 
PERIOD  n.  Mrs.  Williams,  on  the  second  day,  faltered  in  the  march,  and, 
CHAP*  II.  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Roused  by  these  inhumanities,  th&  veteran  warrior,  Benjft- 
min  Church,  mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  seventy  miles 
to  offer  his  services  to  Dudley,  now  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  behalf  of  his  distressed  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
sent  with  five  hundred  soldiers  to  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
rtheir  England,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  settlements  ；  and, 
ascending  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  he  destroyed 
several  of  their  towns,  and  took  6.  considerable  number  of 
prisoners. 

In  1705,  Vaudreuil,  now  governor  of  Canada,  proposed  to 
Governor  Dudley,  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  Arrangements  were 
accordingly  made  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  thus  a 
large  proportion  of  those  taken  at  Deerfield  were  finally  re- 
leased. Among  the  number  was  Mr.  Williams  and  some  of 
his  children.  One  young  daughter  remained,  marriod,  and 
raised  a  family  in  the  tribe  which  adopted  her.  la  the  yean 
1706  and  1707,  small  parties  of  French  and  Indians  hovered 
about  the  frontiers,  burning,  scalping,  and  making  prisoners 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

In  1710,  Colonel  Nicholson  sailed  from  Boston  in  a  fleet, 
I  part  of  which  he  had  brought  from  England,  and  besieged 
Port  Royal  ；  which,  after  a  few  days'  resistance,  surrendered, 
and  its  name,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  was  changed  to  Anna- 
polis. 、 

New  York  being  protected  by  the  Five  Nations,  a  lacTadre 
trade  was  carried  on  with  these  Indians  ；  and  the  Dutch  tra- 
ders at  Albany  and  Schenectady  sometimes  permitted  preda- 
tory parties  from  Canada  to  pass  from  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province,  in  their  attacks  on  the  frontieTs  of  New 
England,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  plunder. 
―  '  " Quider,  having 

frequent  know- 

Und^'peo^.  fedge  of  their  designs,  and  notified  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts of  the  places  marked  for  destruction. 

Queen  Anne's  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
Peace  of   which  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English.    For  more  than  ten 
Utrecht    years  this  war  had  exposed  the  frontiers  to  continued  attacks 
、 from  a  savage  foe,  checked  the  prosperity  of  New  England, 
and  effectually  prevented  the  progress  of  settlements  to 
the  north  and  east.    The  inhabitants  had  been  constantly 
harassed  with  calls  for  military  service,  and  were  obliged  to 
watch  day  and  night  lest  they  should  be  surprised  and  mur- 
dered, or  what  was  not  less  dreaded,  doomed  to  savage  cap- 
tivity.   Agriculture  was  necessarily  neglected,  a  heavy  public 
.      debt  incurred,  and  a  state  of  general  depression  ensued. 
Mtda  in^Uie    The  Palatines  of  Germany,  having  been  reduced  to  great 
prorinoM.  indigence  by  the  wars  in  that  country,  sent  to  England  to 
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Peter  SchOT-  Colonel  Schuyler,  whom  the  Iroquois  called 
N^"e    S^eat  influence  over  these  savages,  thus  had 
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Father  Ral- 
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1794. 


solicit  charity  of  Queen  Anne.   This  princess  having  obtained 
for  them  grants  of  land  in  America,  about  six  or  seven  thousand  pbuod  n. 
arrived  during  the  year  1710，  and  planted  themselves  in 
the  provinces  of  New  York,  PennsylTania,  Virginia,  and 
Carolina. 

In  1714，  Queen  Anne  dying,  George  I"  of  the  house  of 
Bronswick,  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  wluch  France  ceded  to 
Engimd  the  whole  of  Acadia,  Uie  general  court  of  Mas* 
sachasetts  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  province  of  Maine  ；  and  enterprising  fishermen  and  trar 
ders  not  only  revired  the  desolated  villages,  but  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  erected  new  forts,  and  planted  new 
settlements  around  them. 

Father  Rasles,  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  France,  had  for  many 
years  ministered  in  a  rude  chapel  at  Norridgewock  on  the 
Kennebec,  among  his  savage  converts  of  the  Abenakies.  Some 
of  these  now  crossed  the  desert  to  Quebec,  and  consulted  with 
Vaudreuil,  the  governor  of  Canada.  Returning,  they  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  English  occupancy,  and  maintain  by  war 
their  own  right  to  the  country,  hoping  that  the  French  would 
nltimately  assist  them. 

The  Indians  began  hostilities  by  burning  Brunswick.  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  then  offered  a  bounty  on  In- 
dian scalps.  They  had  ascertained,  by  getting  possession  of 
the  papers  of  Father  Rasles,  that  both  he  and  the  governor  of 
Canada  were  in  the  counsel  of  the  savages,  and  were  the  in- 
stigators of  their  depredations.  A  party  from  New  England, 
in  August,  1724,  destroyed  Norridgewock,  and  exercised  a 
crnel  and  fatal  vengeance  upon  the  aged  Jesuit.  He  was  the 
last  of  that  devotod  order,  who,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  had  。  j^^^ 
labored  to  attain,  simultaneously,  two  incompatible  objects, 
a  spiritual  kingdom  for  a  heavenly  Master,  and  a  temporal  one 
for  an  earthly  sovereign. 

The  Indians  now  found,  that  though  instigated  by  the 
French,  they  were  not  supported  by  them,  and  their  sachems 
at  St.  John's  concluded  a  peace  with  the  colonists,  which,  as 
Frencli  missions  were  now  at  an  end,  proved  durable.  Eng- 
lish trading  houses  flourished,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  England  remained  undisputed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PART  II. 
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1609. 

■  exeeated. 


fleteher  introduces  Epiacopacy  into  New  York. ― Piracy.— The  Jerseys  united 
and  joined  with  New  Yorit. 

Governor  Slougbter  of  New  York  died  in  1691,  and  in 
1692,  Colonel  Fletcher  arrived  with  the  commission  of 
governor.  Fletcher  was  a  good  soldier,  and  having  fortu- 
nately secured  the  friendship  of  Major  Schuyler,  he  was,  by 
his  advice,  enabled  to  conduct  the  Indian  afj^irs  of  the  colony, 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  He  was,  however,  ava- 
ricious, irascible,  and  a  bigot  to  his  own  mode  of  faith,  which 
was  that  of  the  church  of  England. 

Under  pretence  of  introducing  uniformity  into  the  language 
and  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  colony,  the  inhiS)- 
itants  of  which  were  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Dutch  and 
English,  he  brought  into  the  assembly,  a  bill  for  the  settlement, 
throughout  the  province,  of  Episcopalian  ministers,  such  as 
should  be  by  himself  selected.  The  assembly,  after  much 
debate,  agreed  that  the  ministers  should  be  settled  in  certain 
parishes,  but  left  the  choice  to  the  people.  This  was  very 
offensive  to  the  governor,  who,  after  an  angry  speech,  dis- 
solved the  assembly.  Episcopalian  ministers  were,  however, 
settled  in  several  parishes  ；  and  thus  was  introduced,  a  relig- 
ious order,  which,  at  this  day,  forms  so  respectable  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  state. 

In  1698,  Richard,  earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer,  sue* 
ceeded  governor  Fletcher.  During  the  la 一  wars,  the  seas 
were  infested  with  English  pirates,  some  of  which  had  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  Fletcher  was  suspected  of  having  coun- 
tenanced them.  Bellamont  was  particularly  instructed  "  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  piracy,"  and,  for  this  purpose,  was 
promoted  to  the  command,  not  of  New  York  only,  but  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire.  As  no  appropria- 
tions were  made  by  the  colonial  goyemments  for  this  puxpoae, 
a  private  adventure  against  the  pirates  was  agreed  on,  and 
one  William  Kid  was  recommended  to  the  earl  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  courage,  who  well  knew  the  pirates  and  their 
places  of  rendezvous.  Kid  undertook  the  expedition,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  ；  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself. 
After  some  time,  he  burnt  his  ship  and  returned  to  the  colo- 
nies. There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought 
large  quantities  of  money,  which  he  caused  to  be  concealed 
in  the  earth.  He  was  apprehended  at  Boston,  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  his  trial,  and  there  condemned  and  executed. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  proprietors  in  West  Jeney, 
had  introduced  great  confusion  into  that  province  ；  disputes 
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constantly  arising,  not  only  among  the  settlers,  but  between 
the  proprietors  £eiiiselves  ；  so  that  for  three  years  it  might 
be  said  that  West  Jersey  had  no  regular  authority  what- 
erer.  On  this  account,  in  1698,  the  proprietors  surrendered 
the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen  Aime  united 
it  with  the  east  province,  and  New  Jersey,  as  the  whole  was 
now  called,  was  to  be  ruled  jointly  with  New  York  by  a 
royal  governor,  having  a  separate  council  and  assembly  of 
representatives. 

The  Queen  appointed,  as  governor  of  the  two  proyinces,  the 
worthless  Lord  Cornbury,  who,  as  well  as  herself,  was  a 
grandchild  of  Lord  Clarendon.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
to  the  people,  squandering,  for  his  own  use,  large  sums  of 
money,  which  had  been  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  and 
left  to  his  disposal  as  governor.  In  1708,  the  assemblies  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
his  gorenunent,  drew  up  a  complaint  against  him,  and  sent 
it  to  the  queen.  She  removed  him,  and  appointed  Lord  Love- 
lace in  his  room.  After  a  short  administration,  Lovelace  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  known  as  the  friend  of  Dean 
Swift,  and  be,  in  1719,  by  Peter  Schuyler,  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  mediator  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  he  being  the 
oldest  member  of  the  council.  Commissioners  were,  at  this 
time,  appointed  to  draw  the  line  of  partition  between  the 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Burnet  succeeded  Schuyler.  In  order  to  de- 
prire  the  French  of  their  supplies  for  the  Indians,  he  instituted 
measures  to  stop  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Canada  ； 
and  by  this  means  displeased  the  merchants.  They  being 
thus  prohibited  from  a  direct  traffic  with  Canada,  built  a 
trading  house  at  Oswego,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  protest  of 
the  French,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Iroquois,  was,  in  1727, 
converted  into  a  fortress.  At  length  Burnet  became  so  un- 
popular wiA  the  merchants,  that,  though  generally  acceptable 
to  the  people,  he  was  superseded  in  the  government  by  Colonel 
Montgonieiy. 

On  his  death,  the  command  devolved  on  Rip  Van  Dam,  he 
being  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  and  an  eminent  mer- 
chant. He  passively  permitted  the  encroachments  of  the 
French,  and  during  his  administration,  they  erected  a  fort  at 
Crown  Point,  which  commanded  Lake  Champlain,  and  which 
was  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  New  York. 

George  I.  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  11.  n. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Pennsjlvania.— Penn's  aeoond  risit-r-Muyland  iwtond 

PART  n.  Aftbr  William  Penn's  arrival  in  England,  he  became  one 
PERIOD  n.  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom  ；  for  when  the 
CHAP.  IT.  Duke  of  York  was  made  king,  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  he 
'^^^>r^^  manifested  for  him  much  confidence  and  affection.  The  in- 
'^enSd^T"  fiuence  thus  possessed  at  court  was  never  used  for  selfish 
l^oort.     purposes,  but  mainly  to  obtain  benefits  for  distressed  Quakers, 

and  laws  in  favor  of  general  toleration. 
1699.      When  James  became  an  exile  in  France,  Penn  was  bus- 
William   pected,  by  his  successor,  of  holding  with  him  a  treasonable 
pdr^fot  correspondence  ；  and  upon  vague  charges  to  this  effect,  he 
two  yean,  of  was  a  number  of  times  imprisoned.    In  1692,  the  government 
^mStclT  of  Pennsylvania  was  taken  from  him,  and  Fletcher,  govenuNr 
PemSf°Ta-  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  crown  to  rule  his  province, 
nia.      After  strict  scrutiny,  the  conduct  of  Penn  was  found  to  be 
irreproachable  ；  and  in  1694，  he  was  restored  to  the  favor  of 
the  king,  and  reinstated  in  his  government  ；  but  not  immedi- 
ately returning  to  Pennsylyania,  he  appointed  the  worthy 
Thomas  Lloyd  his  deputy  governor. 
16M.      In  1699,  Penn  again  visited  his  colony.   Finding  great 
He  Twits  it.  complaint  and  disafifection  respecting  the  government,  he 
granted,  in  1701,  a  new  and  liberal  charter.    To  the  assem- 
1701.   bly  it  gave  the  right  of  originating  bills  ；  to  the  governor  the 
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[eges  dght  of  rejecting  laws  passed  by  the  assembly,  of  ^point- 
' ing  his  own  council,  and  of  exercising  the  whole  executive 
power.  This  charter  was  accepted  by  &e  assembly,  although 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  discontents  of  the  people. 

The  Territories  rejected  it  altogether  ；  and  in  1703,  they 
ThaTenito-  were  allowed  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  Penn  still  ap- 
ries  MMnte  pointing  the  same  governor  over  both  provinces.  Immediately 
fro?  Aim-  after  this  third  charter  was  granted,  Penn,  having  settled  a 
" Tama«   government  which  has  given  Mm  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lawgivers,  went  to  England,  no  more  to  visit  his 
beloved  province  ；  and  the  executive  authority  was  adminis- 
tered by  deputy  governors  appointed  by  himself. 
Muyland.      In  the  year  1716,  the  government  of  Maryland,  which, 
直 6.   since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  had  been  held  by 
^^^Jjj^;  the  crown,  was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor, 
•tated.    It  continued  in  bis  hands  and  those  of  his  successors  until 
the  American  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Huguenots.— War  with  the  Spaniaids.— Tnacarons  and  Yunuiees. 

A  DISSENSION  arose  in  Carolina  between  the  proprietaiy  PARTIL 
gOTemors  and  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  unwiUmgness  period  n. 
of  the  English  Episcopalians  to  admit  the  French  Protestants  chap.  t. 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly.  Con-  v^^v^^/ 
sideling  the  French  as  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  regard-  DiasensioDt 
ing  their  difference  of  religion  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  Carolina, 
times,  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  participating  in 
tbe  rights  of  freemen.   They  affected  to  consider  them  as 
foreigners,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  the  laws  of  England 
against  them  as  such.   They  even  declared  that  marriages, 
solemnized  by  French  ministers,  were  void;  and  that  the 
estates  of  those  thus  married  should  not  descend  to  their 
children.    The  Huguenots,  countenanced  by  the  proprietary  protc«tLit«. 
governor,  peacefully  submitted  for  a  time  to  the  discourage- 
ments of  such  a  situation  ；  and  remained  in  the  proyince, 
hoping  for  a  favorable  change. 

The  peojde,  still  complaining,  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  sent,  in  1695,  as  governor  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  fuU  power  to  rei&ess  grievances.  Haying  re- 
stored order,  he  left  the  country  the  next  year,  but  wimout 
giTing  to  the  French  their  civil  rights.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever,  their  correct  deportment  overcame  all  prejudices,  and  oider. 
they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  and  freemen. 

About  this  time  a  ressel  from  Madagascar,  touching  at 
Carolina,  the  captain  presented  Governor  Archdale  wiu  a 
bag  of  seed  rice,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  as  R|o8int» - 
to  the  manner  of  its  culture.    The  seed  was  divided  among  A^caT* 
several  planters.    From  this  accident  arose  the  cultivation  of 
this  staple  commodity  of  Carolina. 

The  proprietary  governor,  invested  with  arbitrary  powers, 
resided  in  the  southern  proyince,  and  governed  the  northern 
by  bis  deputy.    In  that  land  of  rivers  and  vine-clad  forests, 
liberty  roamed  at  large.    The  settlers  had  been  early  yisited  ^^'^'^» 
by  George  Fox,  who  found  them  "a  tender  people"  to  receive  ofUie'sectof 
the  doctrines  of  inner  light  and  outward  nonconformity  ；  but  Quake™, 
the  deputy  governor,  though  his  powers  were  ample,  could  ^jJJ^^J^^ 
aerer  execute  them,  quarrel  as  he  might,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  peoples'  will. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  an  attempt  was  May, 
immediately  made  by  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,    ^T?^' , 
against  the  Spanish  province  of  St.  Augustine.    The  expe- 
dMon  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  heavy  was  the  expense,  that, 
to  pay  the  debt  incurred,  the  assembly,  for  the  first  time,  re-  curreMv 
sorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  paper  currency.  of  s.  c. 
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PART  II.  In  1703,  Governor  Moore  proceeded  against  the  Appala- 
PKSIODU.  chian  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  instigated  to  hostility. 
•  CHAP.  T.  He  inarched  into  the  heart  of  their  settlements,  and  laid  iu 
v^^v^^^  ashes  their  towns  between  the  Altamaha  and  Savannah. 
1703.  Some  of  the  captives  who  were  taken,  the  avaricious  gov- 
'dttwTtL' A*"  emor  employed  in  cultivating  his  own  fields,  while  others  were 
^|!^Lohitit^  sold  for  his  personal  emolument. 

IndUot.  The  Speniards,  aided  by  the  French,  took  their  turn  for 
invasion  ；  and  Charleston  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  five  hostile  ships,  commanded  by  Le  Feboure.  Land 
forces  were  also  on  the  march  from  St.  Augustine.  But  the 
summons  of  the  invaders  to  surrender,  and  their  consequent 
attack,  was  met  by  the  people  with  a  spirit  kindred  to  that 
manifested  by  Charleston  in  the  days  of  the  revolutioa  ；  and 
Le  Feboure  and  his  party  retired  with  loss. 
170T.  In  1707,  another  colony  of  French  Protestants  settled  on  a 
branch  of  the  Nense  river. 

In  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  other  Indians  of  North  Caio- 
lina,  formed,  with  all  the  cruel  subtlety  of  the  savage  charac- 
ter, a  plot  for  exterminating  the  entire  white  population. 
Haying  kept  their  design  profoundly  secret  until  the  night 
fixed  for  its  execution,  they  then  entered  the  houses  of  Sie 
poor  Palatines  of  Germany  who  had  recently  settled  on  the 
Roanoke,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children.  A  few 
who  escaped  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
collecting  into  a  camp,  kept  guard  night  and  day,  until  aid 
could  be  received  from  South  Carolina.  That  colony  sent  to 
their  relief  six  hundred  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
Indians,  under  Captain  Barnwell.  Although  a  wilderness  at 
this  time  separated  the  northern  from  the  southern  settle- 
ire  ments,  yet  Barnwell  penetrated  it,  boldly  attacked  the  Indians, 
，<Ji^d  mied  three  hundred,  and  took  one  hundred  prisoners.  Those 
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I  by  who  survived,  fled  to  the  chief  town  of  the  Tuscaroras,  where 
nwelL  they  had  erected  a  wooden  breastwork  for  their  security  ；  but 
here  Barnwell's  troops  surrounded  them,  and  they  at  last  sued 
for  peace.  The  Tuscaroras  had  lost  one  thousand  men  in  the 
couise  of  this  war,  and  they  soon  after  left  their  country  and 
. united  with  the  Iroquois,  making  the  sixth  nation  of  that  con- 
federacy. 

In  1715,  the  Yamasees,  who  resided  northoast  of  the  Sa- 
▼annah  river,  secretly  instigated  a  combination  of  all  the 
Indians  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  against  South  Carolina. 
w"of*Uie  "^^^  Creeks,  Apalachians,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  and  Con- 
Yanmssees  garees,  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 一 and  it  was  computed 
in  S.  C.    that  their  whole  force  exceeded  six  thousand  fighting  men. 
The  southern  tribes  fell  suddenly  on  the  traders  settled  among 
them,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  ninety  persons  were  massacred. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately  to  Charleston  and 
gave  the  alarm. 

Formidable  parties  were  also  penetrating  the  northern  fron- 
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tier,  and  approaching  Charleston.    They  were  repulsed  by  PART  n. 
the  militia,  but  their  route  was  marked  by  devastation.  Govern-  febiod  n. 
or  Graven  adopted  the  most  energetic  and  judicious  measures.  < ^化 ▼• 
At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  he  marched  towards  the 
southern  frontier,  and  overtook  the  strongest  body  of  the  enemy  of 
at  a  place  called  Selteatchere,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  en**^' 
battle  was  fought.    The  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  and 
the  governor,  pressing  upon  them,  drove  them  from  their  terri-  Ybbim- 
tory,  and  pursued  them  over  the  S&v&nnaii  river.    Hero  they  aeeaeetUe  in 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and,  V^midM, 
long  afterwards,  they  made  incursions  into  Carolina.  Nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  Carolinians  were  slain  in  this  war. 

These  events,  in  their  consequences,  had  heightened  the 
dissensions,  already  existing  between  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  proprietors.    The  legislature  had  applied  to  the 
company  for  aid  and  protection,  which  was  denied.    For  tem- 
porary relief,  large  emissions  of  paper  money  were  next  re- 
sorted to.    Directions  were  given  by  the  proprietors  to  the  JJ^f 
governor,  to  reduce  the  quantity  in  circulation.    The  assembly  ^enmnt 
then  resolved  to  appropriate  the  lands,  from  which  the 
Indians  had  been  driven  ；  but  the  proprietors  refused  to  sanc- 
tion this  necessary  proceeding.    A  memorial  was  presented 
against  their  chief  justice,  Trott,and  the  receirer-gen^f  Rhett,  tamptofUM 
who,  for  tyrannical  measures,  had  become  extremely  obnox-  pMpto. 
ious  to  the  colony  ；  and  a  request  was  made  that  they  might 
be  removed  from  office.    They  were,  however,  not  only  re- 
tained, but  thanked  for  their  services. 

A  general  combination  was  now  formed  throughout  the  colo- 
ny, to  subvert  the  proprietary  government  ；  and  die  inhabitants 
bound  themselyes  to  stand  by  each  other,  in  defense  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.    This  was  done  with  such  secrecy  and  ciSbilM 
despatch,  that,  before  the  governor  was  informed,  almost  every  rerolt  uA 
inhabitant  of  the  province  was  engaged  in  the  combination.  » 
A  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Johnson,  then  the  governor, 
from  a  committee  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  inform- 
ing him  that  they  were  to  wait  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
ofTering  him  the  government  of  the  province,  under  the  king  ； 
as  they  were  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors.   Johnson  refused,  and  endeavored  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  reyoh  ；  but  it  had  diffused  itself  beyond  his  con- 
trol : and,  at  last,  the  people  elected  'Moore  governor  of  the 
province. 

The  colonists  stated  their  situation  to  the  crown,  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter  ；  J^^^ 
and  that  both  the  Carolinas  should  be  taken  under  the  royal  goTenunent, 
protection.    Nicholson,  known  in  the  history  of  the  northern  ^^^JPJ»"»'« 
proTinces,  was,  in  1 720,  appointed  governor,  and,  early  the  fol-  ^^^^ 
lowing  year,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  demonstradon  of  joy.    Peace  having  been  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  he  had  been  instructed  to 
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PART  IL  cultivate  the  fnendship  of  the  Indians,  and  also  of  the  Spaniards 
PBBIOD  n.  of  Florida.    He  accordingly  held  treaties  with  the  Cherokees 
CHAP.      and  Creeks,  in  which  boundaries  were  settled  and  other  ne- 
<^^>r^>^  cessary  regulations  made.    Having  thus  secured  the  proyince 
from  assaidts  without,  Governor  Nicholson,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  he  gave  to  literary  and  religious 
institutions,  soon  caused  its  internal  affairs  to  assume  a  new 
aspect. 

The  revolution  was  completed  in  1729,  by  an  agreement 
ITM.   between  the  crown  and  seven  of  the  proprietors,  whereby,  for 
^iS^Sao  a  Suable  consideration,  they  surrendered  their  right  and 
lina         interest,  not  only  in  the  government  of  these  provinces,  but 
ntad     also  in  the  soil.   North  and  South  Carolina  were  at  the  same 
time  erected  into  separate  governments. 
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Exteniion  of  the  French  Empire.— New  France. 

In  1699,  Pensacola  was  settled  by  three  hundred  Spaniards 
from  Vera  Cruz.  Scarcely  were  they  established  when  a 
fleet  under  Le  Moine  d'lberville,  a-  Canadian  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  discoverer  and  a  warrior,  ap- 
peared along  their  coast,  carrying  several  hundred  persons, 
mostly  from  Canada. 

The  company  at  first  erected  their  huts  on  Ship  Island, 
near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne.  After  three  weeks, 
d'lbberville  proceeded  with  forty  men,  and  stemming  the  tur- 
bid current,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
sailed  up  the  stream,  probably  to  Red  River.  Then,  on  his 
return,  he  passed  through  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  lakes  which  he  called  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
bay  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  small  bay  of  Biloxi  he  erected  a 
fort,  and  around  it  his  few  emigrants  were  planted. 

Leaving  them  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Bienville, 
he  went  to  France.  The  climate  proved  fatal  to  numbers,  and 
in  1702,  the  chief  fortress  was  transferred  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mobile,  where  was  made  the  first  European  settle- 
ment in  Alabama. 

In  1716,  Bienville  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  built  fort 
Rosalie,  on  the  site  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  European  settle* 
ment  of  the  grand  valley  south  of  the  Illinois. 

False  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  had  been  spread  in 
France  for  purposes  of  land  speculation :  and  in  1718，  three 
ships  came  over,  bearing  eight  hundred  emigrants,  who 
founded  a  city,  and  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France,  named 
it  New  Orleans.    By  this  occupancy,  as  well  as  by  her 
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discoreries,  France  laid  clftims  to  the  extensive  territory  of  PART  11. 
Louisiana.  period  a 

The  French  claimed  also,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  chap,  yiu 
Cliamplaiii,  the  basin  of  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  v^^^v**^ 
in  1713,  they  erected  on  its  banks  the  fort  at  Crown  Point.  1713. 
Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  reared  the  fortress  of  CrojmPomt 
Niagara.    A  colony  of  one  hundred  was  led  to  Detroit  as  wiajntn* 
early  as  1707,  by  De  La  Motte  Cadillac,  and  another  in  1712,    。 二 t 
by  Anthony  Crozat,  who  had  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  a  i70T« 
patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana.    A  few  years  after,  to 
a  French  interpreter,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Iroquois  to  1719. 
build  his  dwelling  among  them,  made  a  small  settlement  at 

Since  the  discoveries  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  various  western  routes  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi;  and  Chicago,  Vincennes,  and  Kas- 
kaskia  were,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  growing  settlements. 
De  Lisle,  the  royal  geographer  of  France,  represented  New  £:舰 ef 
France  as  extending  to  the  remotest  waters,  which  flowed  New  France 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  south  to  the  Mobile,  and  north  to  the  as  represent 
St  Lawrence  ；  and  it  was  the  aim  of'  the  government  to  con-   l^j^cf  * 
nect  this  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military  posts.   The  Eng- 
lish in  America  had  viewed  their  claims  and  their  operations 
with  alarm,  but  had  been  tardy  in  counter-movements.  Large 
tracts,  inhabited  by  sarage  nations,  yet  inteirened  between 
the  fortresses  of  the  two  nations;  but  the  period  drew  nigh 
when  their  conflicting  claims  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  arms. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


New  England. — • Contro^eny  in  Massachusetts  respecting  a  fixed  salaiy  for  the 
royal  governor. 

The  feara  of  England  that  her  American  colonies  would 
finally  throw  off  ber  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent  govern-  ^*JV^^  ^ 
ment,  increased  with  their  growing  strength.  A  bill  had  been  unite  the 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  to  unite  all  the  charter  charter  gov- 
govenunents  to  the  crown,  but  it  was  defeated  ；  agents  of  the  Yhe°cro^? 
colonies  being  present  in  the  house  of  lords  to  defend  their 
rights. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  crown  had  hitherto  been  1T09. 
supported  by  the  voluntary  appropriations  of  the  colonial  as-  I^y*l  goT^ 
semblies.   The  government  of  England  perceived,  that,  by  'Jn^Mwi^ 
leaving  them  dependent  for  their  salaries  on  the  pleasure  of  chusetts  a 
those  they  governed,  they  would  be  likely  to  subserve  their  wlaiy. 
interest  rather  than  that  of  the  crown :  And  in  1702,  the  gov- 
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eraor  of  Massachusetts,  then  Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  a  native  of 
the  colony,  but  a  tool  of  royalty,  laid  before  the  assembly  his 
instructions  from  the  queen,  to  demand  for  himself,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  crown,  a  settled  and  permanent  salary. 
The  assembly  declined  complying  with  this  request.  In  the 
other  colonies,  the  same  attempt  was  made  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, but  notwitbatanding  their  demands  met  with  opposition, 
they  were  finally  successful.  In  Massachusetts  this  was  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  controversies  between  the 
representatives  of  the  crown  and  those  of  the  people,  which 
were  continued  through  many  succeeding  years. 

Massachusetts,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  had 
made  sach  large  emissions  of  paper  money,  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  banished  from  the  province.  The  paper  depreciated, 
and  the  usual  commercial  evils  ensued.  The  attention  of  the 
colony  was  directed  to  remedy  these,  and  three  parties  were 
formed 一 "  the  first,"  says  Marshall,  "  a  very  small  one,  actu- 
ated by  the  principle  which  ought  always  to  govern that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,  were  in  favor  of  calling  in  the  paper 
money,  and  relying  on  the  industry  "of  the  people  to  replace  it 
with  a  circulating  medium  of  greater  stability."  The  second, 
which  was  numerous,  were  in  favor  of  a  private  bank,  the  bills 
not  redeemable  in  specie,  but  landed  security  to  be  given.  The 
third  party  were  for  a  public  bank,  the  faith  of  the  government 
to  be  pledged  for  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  the  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  bank  to  be  applied  for  its  support.  This  party 
prevailed,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  of  credit,  were 
issued.  The  bank,  however,  failed  of  its  desired  effect. 
Governor  Shute  succeeded  Dudley,  and,  by  his  recommenda- 
tion, another  emission  of  bills  of  credit  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  rather  to  heighten  than  allay  the  existing  difficul- 
ties ； as  it  was  found,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  fac- 
titious substitute  for  money,  the  less  was  its  value. 

The  commercial  evils  of  the  times,  being,  by  the  people, 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  public  bank,  its  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  governor,  were  unpopular  ；  and  those  who  had 
favored  a  private  bank,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  Mr.  Cooke, 
became  the  dominant  party.  A.  majority  of  the  general  court 
were  also  of  this  party  ；  and  they  refused  to  raise  the  salary 
of  the  governor,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. They  also  elected  Mr.  Cooke  their  speaker  ；  the 
governor  objected,  alleging  that  he  had  a  right  to  negative 
their  choice.  The  house  denied  this  right,  persisted  in  their 
choice,  and  were,  by  the  governor,  dissolved. 

The  irritated  people,  in  almost  every  instance,  chose  the 
same  representatives,  and  when  the  next  session  commenced, 
much  ill-temper  was  shown  on  their  part.  Among  other  pro- 
ceedings, justly  displeasing  to  the  governor,  was  the  omission 
of  the  customary  vote,  at  the  commeacement  of  the  session. 
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for  the  payment  of  half  his  yearly  salary  ；  and  when  the  tardy 
appropriation  was  made,  it  was  reduced  from  six  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  agaia  demanded  a  fixed  and  adequate  salary.  This 
subject  was  insisted  on,  and  caused  more  violent  disputes  than 
any  which  had  yet  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  contest, 
the  people  repeatedly  asserted  the  principle,  to  maintain 
which,  they  eventually  took  up  arms,  that  none  but  them- 
selves or  their  representatives  had  a  right  to  control  their 
property. 

Governor  Shute,  wearied  with  contention,  left  the  province 
in  1 722,  went  privately  to  England,  and  preferred  complaints 
against  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of  which,  two  clauses, 
additional  to  her  charter,  were  sent  out,  and,  at  length,  re- 
luctantly submitted  to,  from  the  fear  of  something  worse  ；  the 
one  affirming  the  right  of  the  governor  to  negative  the  choice 
of  speaker  ；  and  the  other,  denying  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives the  right  of  adjourning  itself  for  any  period  longer 
than  two  days. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
magistracy  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  that  of  Massachu- 
tfetta  and  New  Hampshire.  He  was  instructed  by  his  sove- 
reign to  insist  on  a  fixed  salary.  The  general  court  were  no 
longer  as  in  the  administration  of  Shute,  violent  and  provoking 
in  their  measures,  but  resisted  with  calmness  and  caution, 
endeavoring  to  evade  and  postpone  a  decisive  answer.  They 
TOted  Governor  Burnet  the  unusual  sum  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  ；  three  hundred  for  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  fourteen  hundred  for  his  salary.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
propriation for  his  expenses,  but  rejected  that  for  his  salary. 
The  people  of  Boston  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dispute,  and 
the  governor,  believing  that  the  general  court  were  thus  unduly 
influenced,  removed  them  to  Salem.  Continuing  firm  to  their 
purpose,  lie  kept  the  court  in  session  sereral  months  beyond 
the  usual  time,  and  refused  to  sign  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  the  members. 

In  April,  1729,  aflter  a  recess  of  about  three  months,  the 
general  court  again  convened  at  Salem,  but  proving  refractory 
on  the  subject  of  the  salary,  the  governor  adjourned  them,  and 
they  met  at  Cambridge  in  August.  Unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression, Burnet  felt  so  severely  the  difficulties  of  bis  po- 
sition, that  he  sickened  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  17tli  of 
September. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Belcher,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  Au- 
gust, 1730,  renewed  the  controversy  ；  but  the  court,  after  two 
or  three  sessions,  succeeded  with  him,  (and  by  consent  of  the 
crown,)  in  a  policy  which  they  had  vainly  attempted  with 
Burnet,' that  of  paying  him  a  liberal  sum  for  present  use,  with- 
out binding  themselves  for  the  future. 
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PART  II.  In  1719,  more  than  one  hundred  families  emigrated  from 
i^EBioD  n.  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Londonderry, 
CHAP.       in  New  Hampshire.  They  introduced  the  foot  spinning-wlieel, 

'>^^^^  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  culture  of  potatoes. 
墓^ 直^ •       A  phenomenon,  singular  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily 
rywevSS^  explained,  alarmed  the  people  of  New  England  in  1719.  This 
iUron  Bo-        the  Aurora  BoreaUsj  first  noticed  in  the  country  on  the 
realis.     night  of  the  17th  of  December.    Its  appearance,  according  to 
the  writers  of  the  day,  was  more  calculated  to  excite  terror 
than  later  appearances  of  the  same  kind. 

In  1723,  a  fort  was  built  on  Connecticut  river,  in  the  pre- 
置 793.   sent  town  of  Brattleberough,  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant 
Fim  settle-  governor  Dummer,  of  Massachusetts,  and  hence  it  was  called 
°**mOTL  *'  Fort  Dummer.    Around  this  fort  was  commenced  the  first 
settlement  in  Vermont. 

About  this  period,  a  new  colony  was  projected  in  England. 
The  country,  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  al- 
though within  the  limits  of  the  Carolina  grant,  was  still  un- 
occupied by  European  settlers.  The  patriotic  deemed  ii 
important  that  this  region  should  be  planted  by  a  British  colo- 
ny, otherwise,  it  was  feared,  it  would  be  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards from  Florida,  or  the  French  from  the  Mississippi.  At 
the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  abroad  in  England, 
to  notice  the  distresses  of  the  poor^  especially  those  shut  up 
in  prisons,  and  to  provide  for  their  relief. 

Actuated  by  these  generous  considerations,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  England,  of  whom  James  Oglethorpe  was  the 
most  zealous,  formed  a  project  to  settle  this  tract  by  such  of 
the  suffering  poor  as  might  be  willing  to  seek,  in  the  new 
world,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

To  this  company,  the  territory  between  the  Sayannah  and 
Altamaha,  now,  in  honor  of  the  king,  denominated  Georgia, 
was  granted  ；  and  with  its  settlement  was  completed  that  of 
to  a  the  tbuteen  veteran  colonies,  which  fought  the  war  of  the  re* 
in  volution,  and  whose  emblematic  stars  and  stripes  still  decorate 
the  banner  of  American  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Georgia  and  CaroUna  engaged  in  war  with  Uie  Spaniards  of  Florida.— The 

Slxfe  Trade.— War  of  the  French  with  the  Chiekasaws.  • 

Oglethorpe  having  prepared  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  PART  II. 
by  the  assistance  of  a  corporation  consisting  of  twenty-one  period  m. 
persons,  who  were  called  "  Trustees  for  settling  and  estab-    ohap.  i. 
lishing  the  colony  of  Georgia,"  embarked  in  November,  1732,  v^^^v^^^ 
with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants  for  America.  Oglethorpe 

Large  sums  of  money  had  been  subscribed,  which  were 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  clothing,  food,  arms,  agricultural 
utensils  and  transportation,  for  such  indigent  persons  aa  ^Cd"f^ 
should  be  willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  begin  a  new  the  colony 
settlement.  MvSlnt*in 

They  arrived  at  Charleston,  January  1 5th,  1733.    Governor  E^lid!" 
Johndon,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  a  barrier  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  southern  Indians,  gave  them  nil  the  Fint  settle- 
aid  in  his  power,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  ment  made 
their  destination.    This  was  Yamacraw  Bluff,  since  called  "S"aiiMb. 
Savannah,  which  they  reached  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
Oglethorpe  immediately  commenced  a  fort. 

His  next  care  was  to  propitiate  the  Indians.    The  tribe 
settled  at  Yamacraw  was  considerable.    The  Creeks,  at  this 
period,  could  muster  2,500  warriors  ；  the  Cherokees,  6,000  ；  tribes, 
the  Choctawsy  5,000  ；  and  the  Chickasaws,  700  ；  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  14,200.    Aware,  that  without  the  friendship  of 
these  nations,  his  colony  could  not  even  exist,  much  less  pros- 
per, Oglethorpe  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs, 
fifty  of  whom  met  him  in  council  at  Savannah.    By  means  of  Enten  into 
an  interpreter,  he  made  them  the  most  friendly  professions,  "- 
which  tney  reciprocated  ；  and  these  amicable  dispositions 
passed  into  a  solemn  treaty. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Georgia  was  increased  by  five 
or  six  hundred  emigrants  ；  but  most  of  them  were  idle,  and 
many  of  them  vicious.   In  order  to  procure  a  more  efficient 
{N^fuUtion,  eleven  townships  of  20,000  acres  each,  were  laid  Fifty  aeret 
oat  on  the  Savannah,  Altuniha,  and  Saatee  riven,  and  divided  ^^^T^ 
into  lots  of  fifty  acxes  each;  one  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  aettlar 
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PART  II.  every  actual  settler.    This  arrangement  proved  so  attractive, 
PERIOD  m.  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  soon  turrived.  Highlanders 
I.   from  ScoUand  built  the  town  of  Inverness,  afterwards  Darien, 
<^'>^^^^  on  the  Altamaba  ；  and  Germtins,  a  town  which  they  called 

1786.    Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah. 
^GemaM^    The  charter  granted  to  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  vested  in 

MtUe  in   them  powers  of  legislation  for  twenty-one  years,  aiMl  they  now 

Georgia,   proceeded  to  establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Civil  govern-  province,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  were  regarded 
°**nt     more  than  those  of  trade. 

1736.       In  1736,  Oglethorpe  erected  three  forts,  one  on  the  Savan- 
Oglethorpe  nah,  at  Augusta  ；  another  called  Fredeiica,  in  the  vicinity  of 
fo?u*^^*^- 比 e  Scotch  settlement,  on  the  island  of  St.  Simons  ；  and  a 
ritory  claim-  third,  named  Fort  William,  on  Cumberland  island.  The 
Spaniards  remonstrated,  and  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
^    *'  country  as  far  as  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Oglethorpe  about  this  time  returned  to  England.    That  na- 
»Jer^*  don  being  determined  to  maintain  their  claim  to  the  disputed 
、 "fin    territory,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
i^volinaand  forces  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  sent  him  back  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men.    On  his  arrival  in  America,  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica. 
1T3§.       About  this  time,  a  number  of  slaves  near  Charleston,  inflti- 
^Uvesit  enced  by  the  Spaniards,  rose  in  a  body,  armed  themselves 
Stono%car  forcing  Open  a  magazine  at  Stono,  and  thence  proceed" 
Charleston,  south  twelve  miles,  they  killed  all  the  whites  they  met, 
^Se*^Spa^  compelled  the  negroes  to  join  them.    At  length,  becoming 
iards.     intoxicated,  they  were  attacked  and  overcome  by  the  men  of  a 
worshipping  assembly,  who,  according  to  law,  went  armed. 
Most  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
J*j2o^*     England  had  now  declared  war  against  Spain  ；  Oglethorpe 
Oglethorpe  invaded  Florida,  and  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort,  about 
invades    twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Augustine.    After  a  feeble  resist- 
F^2^    ance,  it  capitulated,  and  he  returned.    A  short  time  after,  he 
重 74".    blockaded  St.  Augustine  with  2,000  men.    But  this  expe- 
HiB  attempt  dition  proved  uasuccessful,  and  produced  the  unfortunate  re- 
suits  of  an  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  temporary  dis- 
■stenexuue!  trust  between  the  people  and  their  general. 

The  same  year,  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  was  de- 
Charleston  stroyed  by  fire.    To  relieve  the  sufferers,  the  British  parlia- 

ment  generously  voted  j6:20,000. 
174a       In  May,  1742,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Havanna,  from  which, 
June.  •    la*®  in  June,  debarked  a  Spanish  army  at  St.  Simons.  Ogle- 
Georgia  in-  thorpe,  with  his  wonted  energy,  had  collected  troops  and 
^gjj^^j^*  posted  himself  at  Frederica.    He  was  not  in  sufficient  force 
^n^i  openly  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  was  himself  attacked  by  a 
•  一   «h  party  of  Spaniards.    His  troops,  particularly  the  Highlanders, 
'》 under  Captain  M*c  Intosb,  fought  bravely, ~ repulsed,  and  slew 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  "  the  Bloody  Marsh." 

Oglethorpe,  on  being  informed  of  a  division  in  their  camp, 
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next  detennined  on  a  surprise,  and  marched  his  army,  during  PART  IL 
the  niglu,  within  two  miles  of  their  entrencbmenu,  when  a  period  m. 
French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket  and  ran    chap.  i. 
into  their  lines.    Discovery  defeated  every  hope  of  success, 
and  Oglethorpe  returned  to  his  camp.    He  then  adroitly-  Oglethoipe 
pUumed  to  mike  the  Spaniards  believe  that  the  deserter  was  gj^^rilleand 
a  spy,  and  was  giving  Uiem  information  to  mislead  them.    He  faUs. 
wrote  him  a  letter,  urging  him  to  give  the  Spaniards  sach  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  his  army  as  should  induce  them  to  Makes  ad- 
attack  him,  or  would,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  detain  them  in  their  hiTSSm- 
own  camp,  until  the  succours  which  he  expected  should  fituretopim- 
arrive.    This  letter,  as  Oglethope  bad  contrived,  fell  into  the  i"h 
hands  of  the  Spaniaitb  ；  who,  baying  loaded  the  deserter  with 
irons,  were  deliberating  upon  its  contents,  when  they  per-  of  the  Sp 
ceiTed  off  the  coast  some  ships  of  war,  which  South  Carolina  i*"^' 
had  sent  to  Oglethorpe  without  his  knowledge.  Panic-struck, 
the  Spaniards  embarked,  and  left  the  coast  in  such  haste  that 
their  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Georgians. 

Georgia,  in  its  early  settlement,  was  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  humanity  in  which  it  was  founded.    The  chiyalric 
Oglethorpe  "  sought  not  himself,  but  others  ；，，  and  for  ten 
years  he  gave  his  disinterested  services,  without  claiming  so  Ogl«tl 
much  as  a  cottage  or  a  farm.    Though  a  brave  warrior,  com-  ed"- 
passion  was  the  leading  trait  of  his  mind.    Hence  the  im- 
prisoned debtors  of  England,  the  unfortunate  adherents  of  the 
Scottish  Stewarts,  and  those  holy  persecuted  men,  the  mis- 
sionary Moravians  of  Germany,  each  found  in  him  a  father. 
His  mercy  was  also  extended  to  the  African  ；  and  he  would 
no"  at  first,  allow  a  slave  in  his  colony. 
But  at  that  day,  the  nations  of  Europe,  especially  England,  Comput 
  一  ■    ■         '         •  X  Engl 


were  permitting  their  ships  to  go  to  Africa,  and  there,  for  a  th&tfi 
trifle,  they  purchased  of  victors,  their  captives— of  parents,  ^riciT 
their  children ~ and  of  slave-breeders,  their  young  negroes :  number 
and  where  their  shipmasters  could  not  buy,  they  could  steal.  ^^^edawJy 
As  the  African  youth  walk  abroad  in  the  twilight,  they  are  by  all  other 
seized,  and  hurried  to  the  slave-ship.    It  is  crowded,  and  nations, 
they  are  manacled.    Water  and  food  fail  ；  disease  agonizes 
their  frames.  .  They  shriek, ~ they  seek  to  burst  their  chains,  theTuve- 
that  they  may  plunge  into  the  deep.    But  youth  and  life  are  ship, 
strong  within  them,  and  perhaps  they  survive 一 to  be  carried 
to  different  marts ~ sold  like  cattle ~ and  bought  to  labor  be- 
neath burning  suns,  till  they  die  I 

Such  is  the  history  of  annual  teias  of  thousands  which  were, 
at  that  period,  carried  wherever  the  slave-dealer  could  find,  or  Nine 
make  a  market.  Before  the  American  Revolution,  nine  millions  Africa^ 
had  thus  been  taken  from  Africa.    Some  hundreds  of  thou-  Authority 
sands  were  Inrought  to  this  country.    But  when  they  were  Abbe  B 
once  bought  by  the  Ang^o-American  colonists,  their  condition, 
ia  fiff  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  became  better  than  it  一 
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was  elsewhere  ；  incomparably  better  than  it  had  been  in  their 
own  country,  where  scarce  a  gleam  of  moral  light  illumined 
the  darkims  of  their  minds. 

The  refusal  of  Oglethorpe  to  allow  the  Georgians  to  poe- 
8688  slaves,  when  the  adjoining  colonies  carried  on  their 
plantations  by  their  labor,  was  greatly  injurious  to  its  pecu- 
niary prosperity  ；  and  at  length,  even  the  pious  Morsnans,  a 
party  of  whom  were,  for  a  time,  in  Georgia,  agreed,  that  if 
their  salvation  was  regarded,  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
proper  to  own  and  employ  them.  This  opinion  at  length  pre- 
vailed, it  being  also  justified  by  the  aident  and  eloquent  Whit- 
field, who,  with  the  two  Wesleys,  the  three  founders  of  the 
sect  of  Methodists,  sympathized  with  Oglethorpe  in  hb 
beneyolence  ；  and  each  spent  some  time  in  America,  assisting 
him  in  his  enterprise.  Whitfield  founded,  near  Sayannah,  a 
house  for  orphans. 

In  1752，  the  trustees,  wearied  with  a  troublesome  and  profit- 
less charge,  resigned  their  office,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal 
province. 

Louisiana,  after  having  been  for  fourteen  years  under  a  com- 
pany of  avaricious  specidatora  formed  at  Paris,  reverted  to  the 
French  crown  ；  and  Bienville  was  appointed  governor.  The 
Chickasaws  were  the  dread  of  the  Louisianians  They  had 
incited  the  Natchez  to  commit  cruel  murders  upon  the  whites, 
which  had  ended  in  the  entire  destruction  of  that  peculiar 
nation  ；  the  Great  Sun  himself,  wi^  four  hundred  of  Ids  sub- 
jects, having  been  sold  into  slavery.  The  Chickasaws  occu- 
pied a  large  and  beautiful  tract,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  he«l  of  the  Tombecbee.  This  they  would  not  allow 
the  French  to  occupy,  but  maintained  their  own  indepen- 
dence. Between  the  two  rivals,  they  favored  the  English 
rather  than  the  French. 

It  was  concerted,  in  France,  that  a  force,  under  Bienville, 
should  ascend  the  Tombecbee  to  meet  an  anny  collected  from 
the  region  of  the  Illinois,  under  the  young  and  valorous  d,Ar- 
taguette.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  ardent  young  warrior, 
with  his.  small  army,  was  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  savages  ； 
but  the  laggards  from  the  south  had  not  seasonably  arrived. 
After  a  brave  effort  to  subdue  the  Chickasaws,  be  was  over- 
come. Bienville  at  length  arrived,  but  the  Indians,  aware  of 
his  approach,  and  aided  by  English  traders,  received  their 
army  in  such  a  manner  that  they  threw  their  artilleiy  into  the 
Tombecbee,  and,  crest-fallen,  returned  down  its  stream.  The 
Chickasaws  compelled  the  brave  d'Artaguette  to  witness  the 
torture  and  death  of  his  companions,  one  of  whom  was  the 
same  Yincennes  who  had  given  his  name  to  the  capital  of 
Illinois.  The  young  warrior  was  then  dismissed  to  go  and 
relate  to  the  whites  the  deeds  of  the  Chickasaws. 

Four  yean  afterwards,  a  larger  French  and  Indian  force, 
aided  by  troops  from  Canada,  invaided  the  country  of  the  Chick- 
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asaws  ；  but  sickness  wasted  them,  and  at  length  BiemriUe,  who  PART,  P. 
led  them,  was  glad  ta  treat  with  the  Indians  on  their  own  terms,  pebiodul 
On  his  return  be  talked  largely  of  having  subdued  them  ；  but  obaf.  ii. 
he  left  the  country  in  their  possession.   They  guarded  it  from  <^^>r^^ 
the  occupancy  of  the  Drench  ；  and  as  the  event  proved,  kept  1T4#. 
it  for  the  English. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Old  French  War.— Capture  of  L(Hi»baig.~FreBch  and  Eng^ 
Basin  of  thio  MisnMippL 


tothA 


Ab  Fnmce  and  Spain  were  at  this  time  governed  by  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  former  nation  would  long  continue  at  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Accordingly, 
in  1744,  war  was  proclaimed  between  England  and  France. 

Louisburg,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  had 
been  fortified  wi(h  great  care  and  expense,  and  was  now  called, 
from  its  strength,  the  Dunkirk  of  America  ；  while,  from  its 
position,  it  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  fisheries  of  the  adjoining  seaa. 

On  this  fortress,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  now 
meditated  an  attack.  He  first  applied  to  the  British  ministry 
for  naval  assistance  ；  but,  without  waiting  for  returns,  he  laid 
open  his  designs  to  the  general  court  of  the  colony,  having 
previously  required  of  the  members  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The 
plan  being  thought  too  great,  too  hazardous,  and  too  expensive, 
it  was  apparently  abandoned  ；  but  an  honest  member,  who 
'  d  the  family  devotions  at  his  lodgings,  inadvertently 
rered  the  secret  by  praying  for  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
apt.  The  people  approving  the  project,  with  which  they 
ae  thiw  accidentally  acquaioted,  were  clamorous  in  its 
It  was  revived  by  the  court,  and  after  a  long  deliber- 
the  vote  in  its  favor  was  cfurried  by  a  single  voice. 
oops  were  immediately  raised  by  Connecticut,  Rhode 
1,  and  New  Hampehire,  to  aid  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Dmand  of  these  forces  was  given  to  Colonel  William 
srell,  a  merchant  of  Maine,  who  sailed  on  the  25th  of 
ichf  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April. 
― day  before  leaying  Boston,  an  express-boat,  which  had 
sent  to  the  West  Ii^es  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Commo- 
Wairen,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  de- 
clined to  furnish  the  aid  required.  The  resolute  colonists 
nalily  determined  to  proceed  without  his  co-operation  ；  but 
sabsequently  he  received  orders  from  England,  and  hastened 
with  biB  squadron  to  join  the  colonial  amameat.  The  whple 
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fleet  amred  at  Cbapean  Rouge  bfly^oD  the  30th  of  April.  Its 
appearance  brought  to  the  French  the  first  intelligence  of  the 

The  anay  effected  their  landinf  in  the  ▼icinity  of  the  for- 
tress, though  not  widiout  opposition.  Colonel  Vanghan,  of  New 
Hampshire,  conducted  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  and 
against  all  sober  calculation,  succeeded  in  possessing  himself 
of  a  battery  which  commanded  the  place.  The  siege  was 
now  commenced.  For  fourteen  nights^successively  did  these 
hardy  veterans  perform  a  drudgery,  which,  from  the  waiU  of 
roads,  would  hare  been  impossible  for  oxen,  by  drawing  to  the 
battery  the  cannon  from  the  landing-place,  two  miles  through 
a  deep  morass.  Commodore  Warren  now  captured  the  Vigi- 
lant, an  expected  ship,  haTiiig  on  board  five  hundred  and  sixt^ 
men,  and  stores  for  the  garrison.  Preparations  were  immedi- 
ately made  for  an  assault  upon  the  fort  by  sea  and  land.  A 
mutiny  had  occurred  in  the  French  gairison  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English  ；  which,  giving  to  the  soldiers  a  disposition  to 
desert,  rendered  a  sortie  from  the  fort  impracticable.  In  view 
of  th«8e  discouraging  circumstances,  the  governor,  on  the 
forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  surrendered  Louisburg,  and  the 
island  of  Ci^  Breton.  When  the  New  England  men  entered 
the  place  as  conquerors,  and  beheld  the  strength  of  the  works, 
some  of  them  were  half  frightened  at  what  they  had  attempted, 
and  quite  astonished  at  what  they  had  achieved. 

The  French,  exasperated  at  their  loss,  sent  a  poweriiil 
armament,  under  d'AnviDe,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  whole 
coMt  of  North  America.  Tempest,  disease,  and  other  disas^ 
tors  attended  this  force,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  France  with- 
out liaving  effected  any  other  object  than  that  of  alarming  the 
colonies. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  in  1748,  and  a  treaty  signed  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  by  commissioners  from  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  mutud  restoration  of  all 
places  taken  during  the  war :  and  Louisburg,  to  the  grief 
and  mortification  of  the  colonies  reverted  to  the  French.  Its 
capture,  had,  however,  done  credit  to  their  military  prowess, 
as  it  had  been  by  far  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  entire 
war  ； a  war  which  showed  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
the  European  people  were  reduced  by  a  knavish  policy  on 
the  part  of  their  nders,  the  miserable  counterfeit  of  wisdom. 
The  blood  and  treasure  of  the  many  had  been  spent  without 
result,  for  the  gratification  of  the  few  ；  and  peace  was  now 
concluded  without  any  settlement  of  differences,  which  were 
still  existing,  and  which  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  break 
ont  again  into  open  hostility.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  American  claims  of  the  contracting  powers. 

The  French,  in  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Champlain, 
Maimette,  La  Salle,  and  others,  claimed  all  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  like  waten  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
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Lakes;  sod  iiD  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  bnnclioa.  PART  It 
In  fact,  our  whole  country,  according  to  their  geogrspheiB,  muoDm. 
waa  New  France,  except  that  east  of  the  great  ranges  of  obip.  n, 
mountains,  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ；  and  of  this 
portion  they  claimed  the  basin  of  the  Kennebec,  and  all  Maine 
to  the  east  of  that  valley. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  a  right  to  the  en- 
tire country,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  as  may  be  Britiih 
seen  by  their  early  patents,  to  which  they  gave  an  extension  ^Jj^Jj^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    This  tide  they  had  sought     toiy.  • 
to  strengthen.   The  chiefs  of  the  confederate  Iroquois  had  set 
op  a  claim,  that  their  nations  had,  at  some  indefinite  period, 
conquered  the  country  of  the  Mississippi  ；  and  this  title,  such 
as  it  was,  the  English  had  bought. 

But  in  this  contest  for  the  right,  which  was  rather  with  the 
savage  occupants  of  the  soil,  than  with  either  of  the  disputants,  Anappfc»ch- 
one  ming  was  evident  ；  the  question  would  ultimately  be  settled  一  " 
between  them,  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ；  and  the  crisis  ap- 
proached. 

The  French  had  formed  the  vast  plan  of  a  chain  of  forts  to  ^ 
connect  their  settlements,  recently  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  forts  fwm 
Mississippi,  with  their  earlier  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  ^  StL^- 
They  had  accomplished  their  purpose  in  part,  having  for-  J^jJ^iSppL 
tresses  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ene,  where  they  had  two  forts,  one  at  Presque  Isle,  and 
another  on  French  creek,  twelve  miles  south.    On  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  they  had  also  their 
fortifications. 

A  niimto  of  gentlemen,  mostly  in  Virginia,  of  whom  Law- 
rence Washington  was  one,  procured,  in  1750,  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  constituting  them  "  the  Ohio  Company," 
and  granting  them  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  or 
near  the  Oluo  river.  They  caused  the  tract  to  be  surveyed, 
and  opened  a  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  This 
becoming  known  to  the  French,  the  governor  of  Canada  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
threatening  to  seize  their  traders  if  they  did  not  quit  their  ter- 
ritory ； and  several  of  their  number  were  accordingly  taken 
and  carried  to  the  fort  at  Presque  Isle. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  the  zealous  and  active  Dinwiddle, 
alarmed  at  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  had 
Bent  a  trader  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  returning,  increased 
bis  fears  by  vague  accounts  of  the  French  posts  near  Lake 
Erie,  without  gratifying  his  curiosity  as  to  the  number  or  ob- 
ject of  their  forces.  Dinwiddle  determined,  although  the 
season  was  advanced,  to  send  immediately  a  trusty  person  to 
require  the  French  commandant  to  quit  the  territory  ；  and  also  gekcis 
to  bring  back  such  an  account  of  his  strength  and  position,  Washington 
tluu  if  he  reused  peaceably  to  retreat,  some  feasible  method 
of  ejectment  might  be  adopted.   A  jroung  man  of  twenty-two, 
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PART.  II.  an  offi^r  of  the  militia,  was  chosen.  His  figure  was  commaad* 
PERiODiiL  ing,  his  air  inspired  respect  and  confidence.    His  name  was 
。"▲'•      George  Wabhinoton. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The 


0«oige  Waahiagton.— His  birth,  parentage,  ud  education. His  eondoet  ia 
placet  of  tnut,  private,  and  public. 

Lawrence  Washington,  the  grandfather  of  George,  and 
Augustine  Washington  his  father,  had  continued  the  family 
residence  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  his  great  grana- 
father,  John,  already  mentioned,  had  fixed  his  seat :  and  there, 
he  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732,  one  year  before  the  last 
of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  was  settled  by  Oglethorpe.  In 
1734,  his  father  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Stafford  county, 
opposite  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock  ；  little  thiiik* 
Felwa^  22.  that  his  playful  boy,  then  but  two  years  old,  was  marked 
1739.    by  Providence  for  a  career  so  elevated. 

In  1743,  Augustine  Washington  died,  and  left  to  each  of  his 
sons  yaluable  landed  estates.  To  Lawrence,  his  oldest,  he 
bequeathed  a  beautiful  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac; 
and  to  George,  the  lands  and  mansion  where  he  died.  George 
was  the  oldest  offspring  of  a  second  marriage;  and  his  mother, 
Mary  Washington,  was,  by  his  father's  will,  his  sole  guardian. 
She  was  a  rare  woman,  affectionate,  judicious,  firm  and  ener- 
getic : and  it  was  under  her  maternal  guidance,  and  in  the 
common  school,  that  Washington  developed  those  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  elements,  which  formed  his  greatness. 
When  in  school  he  was  assiduous,  pains-taking,  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  his  exercises  ；  and  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  80  true  in  his  words,  so  righteous  in  his  actions,  and  so 
just  in  his  judgment,  that  his  school-mates  were  wont  to  bring 
their  differences  before  him  for  decision.  Superior  also  in 
Hit  actinty.  bodily  health  and  vigor,  he  excelled  in  athletic  sports,  and 
adventurous  exploits.  He  loved  the  military  ；  and  tradition 
reports  that  the  first  battles  in  which  lie  commanded,  were  the 
mimic  engagements,  which  he  taught  to  his  school-fellows. 

Me  learned  to  read  and  to  write  well,  and  he  thoroughly  mas- 
tered arithmetic.  This  was  all  which  the  school  helped  him  to 
acquire.  Of  himself  he  practiced  composition  ；  and  he  happily 
formed  a  style  suited  to  the  lofty  tone  of  his  moral  sentiments, 
and  the  directness  and  energy  of  his  character.  The  higher 
mathematics  he  learned  with  pleasure  and  mental  profit,  his 
object  being  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occupation  of  surveyor 
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He  set  every  thing  down  in  his  books,  his  diagrams,  his  ob-  PART  II. 
serrations  on  manners,  and  his  rules  of  behavior.  Nothing  period  m 
was  too  laborious,  or  too  tedious  for  his  determined  mind.        chap,  nx 

His  brother  Lawrence  was  early  an  officer  in  the  British  v^v^^ 
navy.  He  was  under  that  Admiral  Vernon  in  1 740,  who  brought  堇 
over  in  thirty  sail  of  the  line  27,000  men  ；  and  who,  in  attempt*,  Adminl Vei^ 
ing  to  take  Oftrthagena^  witnessed  such  great  sufibrings  from 
disease  and  death  in  bis  army.   It  was  in  commemoration  of  w 雪， 
bis  beloved  commander,  that  Lawrence  Washington  gave  the  wishes  to 
name  of  Mount  Vernon  to  his  estate.    Noticing  the  military  ^ 
turn  of  his  young  brother,  he  procured  for  him  a  midshipman's 
warrant  in  the  British  navy;  but  his  mother  interfered  and  B， 
prevented  his  acceptance.  P 

Lawrence  Washington  had  married  a  relative  of  Lord 
Fairfax;  and  through  this  connection,  George  became  ac-  March« 
quainted  with  that  family,  by  whose  elevated  society  he  de-  1748. 
rived  Tarious  advantages.   To  survey  the  great  estates  of  He  becomes 
Lord  Fairfax,  now  residing  in  Virginia,  he  first  began  his 
career  of  active  life.   Though  a  boy  of  just  sixteen,  he  was 
intrusted  with  what  would  have  been  responsible,  arduous, 
and  difficult  duty,  to  a  sound  and  able  ipan.   Among  the  forest 
wilds  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  young  surveyor  frequently 
ranged  alone  ；  but  on  the  summitB  he  rejoiced  in  the  beauty 
of  die  earth  and  sky  ；  and  in  the  valleys  he  examined  well 
all  rare  and  curious  things.    He  had  often  no  bed  to  lodge  in, 
and  no  roof  to  shelter  him;  and  with  his  own  hands  he  dressed 
the  game  which  his  musket  had  procured.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  shared  the  wigwam,  and  the  unpalatable  fare  of  the 
nadve.    But  these  hardships  were  an  important  preparation 
for  the  sendee  he  had  afterwards  to  perform.    His.  employ-  一 
ment  also  was  lucrative  ；  and  he  discharged  its  duties  in  a  P"*p^  ^ 
manner  that  made  men  regard  him  as  a  youth  of  extraordinary  職' 
promise. 

He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  was  made  an  adjutant  gen-  直，-直， 
eral  of  the  Virginia  militia,  with  the  rank  of  Major.    About  Made  Adju- 
this  time  he  accompanied  to  the  West  Indies  his  brother  Law-  tantwhhtotle 
rence,  now  declining  with  a  pulmonary  disease.    His  voyage 
was  advantageous  to  himself,  from  his  great  observation  and 
industry  ；  but  his  brother's  disease  remained,  and  he  died  du- 
ring the  next  year.    By  his  will  he  left  George  his  executor  ； 
and  gave  him  a  reversionary  title  to  the  Mount  Vernon  estate. 

Major  Washington  was  now  placed  over  one  of  the  four  di- 
Tisions  into  which  Dinwiddle  had  portioned  the  militia  of  northern  di- 
" the  Dominion"  the  style  then  given  to  Virginia.  He  intro-  vision  of  the 
duced  a  uniform  discipline,  and  inftised  throughout  his  com-  **** 
nuind,  bis  own  militaiy  spirit.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  S*bS?lS^ 
was  chosen  by  the  governor  as  bis  envoy  to  the  French.  The  widdie's  let- 
seat  of  government  for  Virginia  was  Williamsburg.  Thither 
Washington  repaired,  and  was  furnished  with  instructions,  December  i, 
vad  dupatches  ；  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  letter    直 7ft3. 
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Washington's  dangerous  journey. 


PART  tt.         Dinwiddie,  to  St.  Pierre  the  French  commandaiit,  reqnir- 
PJBIUOD  ni.  ing  him  with  threats,  to  withdraw  from  the  territoiy  belong- 
oHAP.  m.       to  the  English  sovereign. 

Washington  departed  on  the  3l8t  of  November,  to  tiaTerse 
31.   more  than  fWe  hundred  miles,  much  of  the  way,  a  pathless, 
<h>m  v^l-  & 8  well  as  a  wintry  desert.    His  route  lay  through  Fredeiickt* 
liamsbang  to  burg,  Alexandria,  and  Winchester,  to  Will's  Creek,  since 
Cumberiand.  CuinberiMid.    Here,  taking  leave  of  every  vestige  pf  civiliza- 
tion, and  having  procured  Mr.  Gist,  agent  of  the  Ohio  compa- 
ny,  as  iiOerpreter  and  giiide,  his  party  of  eight  plunged  into 
Lmtm    tike  recesses  of  the  wilderness.    They  pass^  throu^  snow 
Ciimbeikad  and  stomis,  over  moimtain  precipices,  and  down  among 
""jJjJuJJ  '  thickets  into  flooded  valleys,  to  ford  unbridged  and  swollen 
wttderneai*  rivers,  on  frail  and  dangerous  rails.    Coming  upon  the  Yongh- 
iogray  they  followed  it  to  the  MonongaheU.  and  that  to  its 
junctioQ  with  the  Alleghany.   "  The  Fork,"  as  the  site  of 
Pittsbuig  was  called,  was  then  a  desert,  but  Washington  notic- 
ed, and  afterwards  reported  it,  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  fort. 
Frcmi  the  Fork,  he  went  down  the  river  twenty  miles  to 
AtLogstown  LogBtown,  where  he  was  to  deliver  friendly  greetiiigs  from 
on  the  Ohio,  Dinwiddie  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Southern  Hiuons,  Tana- 
**ljJ2!£x^  chanson,  or  the  Half-king ；  whose  friendship  was  courted 
both  by  French  and  Englii^.    The  chief  received  him  with 
kindness.    He  had  been,  he  told  Washington,  to  the  French 
cBmp  and  had  there  made  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
WMhinSon  ^  ^®  officers,  that  the  land  in  question,  belonged  neither  to 
thespeechhe  the  English  nor  the  Fr«nch  ；  but  the  Great  Spint  had  given  it 
lw3made  to  the  Indians,  and  allowed  them  to  make  it  their  resid^ice. 
the  French.    j  desire  you  therefore,"  said  he,  "to  withdraw,  as  I  have 
our  brothers,  the  English  ；  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length." 
After  Major  Washington  had  attended  a  friendly  council  with 
Goes  with  the  Indians,  Tanacliarison  and  three  of  bis  principal  men,  ac- 
W^^^^^n  companied  him  north,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  en- 
f^nt^    campment  at  French  Creek.    Here  St.  Pi«rre,  who  had  been 
ctmp.     but  a  few  days  in  command  of  the  post,  received  him  with 
the  courteous  bearing  and  hospitable  attentions  of  the  Frendi 
gentleman.    But  to  Dmwiddie's  request,  that  he  would  leave 
Piem,s  &e  territory  which  belonged  to  the  British,  he  replied,  after 
gBntlenuuilj  two  days  consultation  wim  bis  officers,  that  it  did  not  become 
^JIJJJ?"*  of  him  to  discuss  treaties  ；  such  questions  should  rather  be  ad- 
and  tS^  dressed  to  the  goyemor-general,  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  ；  he 
dwriy  reply  acted  under       orders,  and  those  he  should  be  carefU  to 
^ 忠" obey. 

Washington  and  his  party,  by  previous  concert,  had  been 
making  every  possible  observation  on  the  state  of  the  forces 
and  camp,  and  now  receiving  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  he  was 
Taoacha-  desirous  to  depart  ；  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  the 
eon^cy.  Indians,  and  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  Half-king,  until  they 
had  ooirupted  his  fideUty  ；  but  in  this  they  failed. 
The  return  of  Washington  in  the  dead  of  winter,  waa  full  of 
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smiiiig  and  perilous  adTentore.   Once  a  troaoherous  gtdde  PART  H. 
aimed  his  musket  at  him,  but  it  missed  fire  ；  and  cmoe,  on  the  period  ih. 
Alleghany  river,  he  and  his  guide,  having  made  in  a  day,  with  chap.  m. 
one  poor  hatchet,  a  miserable  raft,  they  at  sunset,  trusted  them-  ^^^^v^^^/ 
selves  upon  it,  to  cross  the  swollen  river,  amidst  large  masses  T^^^of 
of  floating  ice.    It  came  down  upon  them,  and  threw  &em  ton'iretum. 
from  their  raft  into  ten  feet  water.    But  they  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  to  an  island. 

Major  Washington  arrived  at  WOliamsburg  on  the  1 6th  of 
January,  having  been  absent  only  eleren  weeks.  The  bold- 
ness, energy,  and  prudence,  with  which  he  had  met  and  over- 
come dangers,  and  the  ability  whick  he  had  manifested  in  tke 
•discharge  of  his  trust,  sunk  deep  into  tlie  minds  of  his  coun- 
tiymen  ；  and  his  written  reports  were  published  with  applause, 
not  only  through  the  colonies,  but  in  England. 

Troops  were  now  raised  in  Virginia  ；  and  Washington  waa   堇 7M. 
made  lieutenant  colonel  and  intrusted  with  the  command.    In  H«u  afua 
April,  1754,  he  inarched  into  the  disputed  territoiy,  aad,  en-  ^J^^*^ 
camping  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he  there  learned  that  the  muauia  tha 
French  had  dispossessed  the  Virginians  of  a  fort,  which  in  ^Jj^ 
conibequence  of  his  recommendation  they  were  erecting  at  the 
Fork,  and  which  the  French  finished,  and  named  Fort  du  French  baild 
Quesne.    He  was  also  informed  that  a  detachment  of  French  Fort 
troops,  had  been  sent  against  him,  and  were  encamped  but  a  du  Qmsm. 
few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

Surrounding  their  encampmeat,  lie  surprised,  and  defeated  Wi 
them.    The  commander  de  Jumonville*  was  killed  with  ten  of 
his  party.    On  his  return  to  the  Great  Meadows,  he  was  re- 
inforced by  regulars  from  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and   l6  kified, 
erected  there  a  small  stockade  called  Fort  Necessity.  ^n!"^ 

With  less  than  400  men,  Washington  now  marched  to  2a 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Fort  du  Queane  ；  but  afler  proceeding 
thirteen  miles  he  received  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been 
reinforced  from  Canada,  when  he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  : 
enterpzise  and  retired.   Unable  to  continue  his  retreat,  from  ^ 
a  failure  of  expected  munitiona,  he  entrenched  his  little  amy  < 
within  Fort  Necessity.    A  party  of  1,500  French,  under  Mon- 
sieur de  Villien,  soon  followea  and  assaulted  the  fort  ；  the 
AmeiicanB  bravely  resisted,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  dark,    ^^^j-  ^ 
pon  deeminff  it  folly  longer  to  contend  with  so  un-  ca^^oe  at 
force,  Biffned,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  articles  of  ca-  ^ 
,t  by  winch  the  fort  was  surrendered  ；  but  the  garri-  ^'  赠 
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PART  II.  son  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  return 
rsRiOD  m.  unmolested  to  their  homes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Congresa  at  Albany.— Ckmrention  of  goremora  meet  Braddock  in  Yiiginia. 

The  British  cabinet  had  perceived  that  a  war  was  ineyitable. 
Accordingly,  in  their  instructions  to  the  colonies,  in  1753, 
^"awiiwi  they  directed  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Na- 
^^2^" 丄 e  tions  ；  and  recommended  what  they  had  at  a  former  period 
proposed,  though  not  formally,  that  a  union  be  formed  among 
the  colonies  for  their  mutual  protection  and  defense.  Agree- 
ably to  these  instructions,  a  congress  was  held  at  Albany, 
June  14,  1754,  to  which  delegates  were  sent  from  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  present,  with  whom  the  con- 
vention concluded  an  explanatory  and  pacific  treaty  ；  and  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union. 
Their  situation,  with  regard  to  the  French,  called  for  imme- 
diate and  effectual  measures  ；  and  it  was  unanimously  resol- 
ved "that  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  preservation."    Desiring  that  their  counsels,  treasure, 
Articles  of  and  strength  might  be  employed  in  due  proportion  against  the 
by  BeiSamin  Common  enemy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  on6  member  from 
Fnnuin.   esich  colony  represented,  was  appointed  to  draw  a  plan  of 
July  4.    union.   That  which  was  drawn  by  Benjakin  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  substantially  adopted  and  signed  on  the 
4th  of  July,  twenty-two  years  before  this  great  statesman  sign- 
ed that  more  important  instrument,  which  he  also  assisted  in 
fonning ― the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tiie  delegates  from  Connecticut  alone  refused  their  con- 
sent to  this  plan,  and  on  the  ground,  that  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  presiding  general,  who  was  to  be  appointed  orer 
^"^*^J^^u-  the  colonies  by  the  crown.  It  was  presented  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  the  British  parliament  for  their  sanction  ；  but 
it  was  rejected  by  both  ；  by  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  crown  ；  and  by  the  crown,  because  it 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  people :  thus  showing  how  wide- 
ly difTerent,  even  at  this  period,  were  tlio  views  of  Gr6&t  Brit* 
ain  and  her  colonies,  respecting  the  rights  of  the  latter  ；  and 
foreboding  the  contest  and  separation  which  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. 
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The  ministry,  having  rejected  this  scheme  of  onion,  propo-  PART  n. 
Bed  to  Gov.  Shirley  and  others,  that  the  governors  of  the  colo-  pebiod  m. 
Dies,  (most  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  crown,)  attended  chap.  it. 
by  one  or  more  of  their  council,  should  meet,  from  time  to  ^^•v-^^ 
time,  to  concert  measures  for  the  general  defense,  with  power  Artfal  pUm 
to  draw  on  the  British  treasury  for  such  sums  of  money  as  ^jJJJ^^^ 
they  needed  ；  which  sums  were,  however,  to  be  reimbursed  tent  to  un- 
hy  a  tax,  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies.    But  the  colonies  tion  rejected 
were  not  so  to  be  drawn  into  a  consent  to  submit  to  taxa- 
tion, by  Great  Britain,  and  they  rejected  the  plan.   As  the 
only  alternative,  the  crown  then  resolyed  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  and  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the  co- 
lonial assemblies  might  yoltintaiy  furnish  ；  and  to  thia  the 
Americans  cheerfully  assented. 

The  establishment  of  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  1755. 
attack  upon  Col.  Washington,  were  stated  by  the  British  gov-  Brwidock 
emment,  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ；  and  1,500  troops,  'i^S^me^ 
under  Gen.  Braddock,  were  dispatched  from  England.   On  his  ， 
umal  in  America,  he  requested  a  convention  of  the  colonial  xiaembles 
governors  to  assemble  in  Virginia,  to  concert  with  him  a  plan  the  gov- 
of  military  operationB.  ernore. 

Four  expeditions  were  here  resolved  upon.    General  Brad- 
dock  was  to  attack  Fort  du  Quesne  ；  Gov.  Shirley  was  to  ^ 
lead  the  American  regulars  and  Indians  against  Niagara  ；  the  零' 
militia  of  the  northern  colonies  were  to  be  directed  against 
Crown  Point  ；  and  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  invaded.  • 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  French  sent  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
cairying  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  Baron  Dieskau,  to 
reinforce  the  anny  in  Canada. 

For  the  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  three  thousand 
under  generals  Monckton  and  Winslow,  sailed  from 
>n  on  the  20th  of  May.  They  arrived  at  Chignecto,  on 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  first  of  June.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  300  British  troops,  and  proceeding  against  Beau  Sejour,  e】 
now  the  principal  post  of  the  French  in  that  country,  invelted 】 


and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  five  days. 
The  fleet  appearing  in  the  river  St.  Johns,  the  French  set  fire  NoraScont. 
to  their  works,  and  evacuated  the  country.    Thus,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men,  the  English  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  Washington,  on  his  return  from  the  Great  Meadows,  Washington 
had  public  thanks  voted  him  by  the  house  of  burgesses.    He  Jjeceiresun 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
gpTenor  to  fill  up  his  companies  by  enlistments 一 go  back  back  in  the 
immediately— conquer  the  French,  and  build  a  fort  beyond  wmter. 
the  mountains.    He  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  council,  snow- 
ing the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme  ；  and  it  was 
giT6n  up. 

Dinwiddie  had  new  plans.  He  reorganized  the  militia  into  I，  dfprivea 
independent  companies,  bo  that  there  was  now  no  higher  office  。,  nni 
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BATTLE  OK  THE  MONONOAH^LA. 


PART  II.  than  captain.     Washington  promptly  ofiered  his  resignatioii  ； 


FKWOD  in.  but  his  services  being  needed,  he  was  warmly  solicited  to  ib* 
OH".  IT.  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  keep  his  conunisaion. 

This  he  indignantly  rejected,  as  neither  raik  or  emolument 
fi^apioper 賣 。  offered  with  it  ；  and  he  wrote,  that  those  who  supposed 
spirit,     he  would  accept  it  on  such,  terms  must  think  him  "move 
empty  than  the  coiomission  itself" 
Braddock,  when  he  arriyed,  requested  Col.  Washington  to 
Beootnes  aid  become  One  of  his  military  family,  preserving  his  rank.  Tbis 
to  Braddock.  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  because  he  knew  his 
own  value  to  his  country,  and  wished  to  improve  in  militaiy 
BnSdock'a  skill.    Gen.  Braddock  marched  from  Virginia  on  the  lOdi  of 
•rmy  begin  June  ；  but  such  were  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
their  march. 。『 procuring  horses,  wagons,  and  {Hrovisions,  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington,  he  left  ihe  heavy  baggage  behind,  under 
the  care  of  Col.  Dtinbar,  with  an  escort  of  600  men,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  1,200  select  troops,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  more  rapid  marches,  towards  Fort  du  Quesne. 

Braddock  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  or  military  skill  ； 
but  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  conduct' 
in  American  woods  and  morasses,  and  at 
held  the  opinions  of  the  colonial  officers  in  conten 
tlieless,  Washington  had  ventured  to  suggest  the 
of  employing  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  Half-king, 】 
their  services,  as  scouting,  and  advanced  parties.  Bra 
not  only  disdained  the  adrice,  but  offended  die  Indians  by  1 
rudeness  of  his  manner.  Thus  he  rashly  pushed  on,  without 
knowing  the  dangers  near. 

Washington  had,  the  day  before,  rejoined  the 
which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  detained  by  severe  i 
It  was  noon,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  when  from  the  height  i 
the  right  bank  of  the  Monongaliela,  he  looked  back  upon  the 
ascending  army,  which,  ten  miles  from  Fort  dn  Quesne,  had 
just  crossed  the  stream  for  the  second  time.  Every  thing 
looked  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  aught  he  had  ever  wit- 

  nessed  before.    The  companies,  in  their  crinuBon  unifonn^ 

dock?       whli  burnished  arms  and  floating  banners,  were  m&rching 
gaily  to  cheerM  music  as  they  entered  the  forest. 

Suddenly  there  burst  upon  them  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
They  fall  and  a  deadly  fire,  from  opposite  quarters,  and  from  unseen 
！ Sibui-  foes.    Many  fell.    Panic-stricken,  their  ranks  broke,  and 
cade,  and  by  they  would  have  fled,  but  Braddock  rallied  them  ；  and,  a 
Brtddock'a  bigot  to  the  rules  of  European  warfare,  he  constantly  sou 
up^aSTde-*  to  presetve  a  regular  order  of  battle.    Thus  he  kept  his 】 
feated.    like  sheep  penned  in  a  fold,  fair  marks  for  a  foe  beyond  i 

reach,  and  whose  numbers  were  so  much  inferior  to  their 
own,  that  they  had  not  dreamed  of  defeating,  but  only  ex- 
pected to  annoy  and  delay  the  British  army.  Their  j^ces  of 
concealment  were  two  ravines  on  each  side  of  the  road  ；  but 
Braddock  would  neither  retreat,  or  pass  beyond  that  fotal  spot 
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The  Indians,  singling  oat  the  officers,  Aoi  down  every  one  PART  TL 
OQ  horseback,  Washuigton  alone  excepted.    He,  as  the  sole  period  hl 
remaining  aid  of  the  general,  rode  by  turns  over  every  part  of  oh",  t. 
the  field,  to  carry  kis  orders.    The  Indians  afterwards  averred  v^^^v*^^ 
that  they  had  specially  noticed  bis  bearing,  and  conspicuous  The  。 
figure,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  him  ；  but  at  length  they  became 
convinced  that  he  was  protected  by  an  Invisible  Power,  and  Wai 
that  no  bullet  could  harm  him.    After  the  battle  was  over,  His 
four  were  found  lodged  in  his  coat,  and  two  horses  had  been  ful  p， 
killed  under  Mm  ；  but  the  appointed  guardian  of  his  country,  " 
escaped  without  a  wound. 

Braddock,  who  had  been  undismayed  amidst  continiied  Bn 
showers  of  bullets,  at  length  received  a  mortal  wotmd.  ^丄 
tJpoa  his  fall,  the  regular  troops  fled  in  confusion.    Wash-  and 
ington  formed,  and  covered  their  retreat  with  the  provincials,  ^oopri^ 
wham  Braddock  in  his  contempt  had  kept  in  the  rear.    The  " 
defeat  was  total;  sixty-four  officers  out  of  eighty-five,  and 
nearly  half  the  privates,  were  killed  or  wounded. 

iie  flight  of  the  army  was  so  precipitate,  that  it  made  no 
till  it  met  the  division  under  Dunbar,  then  about  forty 
miles  m  the  rear,  where  Braddock  died.  To  this  division 
was  communicated  the  same  spirit  of  flight,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  retreat  till  they  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  one 
bundled  and  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  action.  The 
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command  now  devolved  on  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  withdrew  — *  de- 
the  regulaiB  to  Phfladelphia,  leaying  the  whole  frontier  of  &naelen， 
Virginia  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne  attempted  to  seduce  the 
Cherokees  iiom  English  interest.  Some  of  their  tribe 
gave  notice  of  this  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  who, 
at  their  suggestion,  met  a  council  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  in  '^■Jjjjjjj** 
their  own  country,  and  concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  k«ei. 
aod  amity,  in  wluch  tbey  ceded  to  Great  Britain  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RaBMonder  of  the  cimpaign  of  1755.— CaB^aign  of  1756. 

Ths  troops  destined  for  Crown  Point,  amounting  to  more 
dan  4,000，  arriyed  at  Albany  the  laat  of  June.  They  were 
imder  the  command  of  Gqh.  William  Johnson,  and  Gen. 
Lyman.  Here  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Mohawks, 
imder  their  sachem,  Hendrick. 

Lyman  advaiiced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  Erect  Fort 
erected  Foort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  security  of  the  Edwtid* 
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FRENCH  BSATBN  AT  LAKE  GEOROE. 


PART  II.  batteauz,  provisions,  ardUery,  and  other  necessaries,  requisite 
PERIOD  UL  for  the  expedition,  which  were  forwarded  from  Albany  by 
CHAP.  ▼.   Johnson.   The  army  were  thus  employed  for  six  weeks. 
K^^^r^     Towards  the  last  of  August,  Johnson  removed  his  force. 
More  to    and  encamped  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George.    Here  he 
was  engaiged  in  preparing  to  cross  the  lakes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Baron  Dieskau  led  an  amy  from 
Montreal  for  the  defense  of  Crown  Point.    Not  finding  there 
Btion  Dies-  his  foe,  he  proceeded  south  to  seek  him,  till  within  three 
^^hT^  miles  of  the  American  camp  he  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
^tachmcn*  under  Hendrick  and  Col.  Williams.    He  fought  and  con- 
underWil-  quered  them;  killed  the  leadens,  and  followed  the  flying  to 
^^JJ^?2^  the  camp.    Johnson,  now  aware  of  his  approach,  was 
pared  ；  and  when  Dieskau  made  the  attack,  he  waa  rep  " 
and  his  anny  in  turn  sought  safety  by  flicht.    He  was  * 
Is  defeated  Sued  by  the  Americans,  who,  as  Johnson  had  been  wounded 
by  ^  main  early  in  the  action,  were  led  by  Gen.  Lyman.    Dieskau  was 
y'     found  alone  in  the  woods,  seated  on  the  ground,  leclining 
against  a  tree,  pale  and  bleeding.  His  wounds  proved  mortal. 
Johnson,  in  representing  this  affair  to  the  British,  made  no 
， mention  of  Gen.  Lyman,  but  obtained  for  himself  X5,000  and 
^^^^  a  baronetcy.    The  public  impression  was,  that  the  reward 
niihhUchar-  belong^  at  least  equally  to  Lyman.    But  &e  success  was 
•cter.     important,  and  Johnson,  afterward  Sir  William,  was  the  com- 
maoder. 

The  poor  dispirited  remains  of  Dieskau's  anny  halted  at 
French  Mountain,  where  they  were  the  next  day  cut  off  by  a 
The  remains  detachment  from  Fort  Edward.    Their  dead  bodies  were 
of  the  French  thiown  into  a  small  lake,  since  called  "  the  Bloody  Pond." 
destroyed.  May  the  time  soon  come,  when  the  pure  waters  of  our  mother 
earUi  shall  no  longer  be  dyed  by  the  blood  of  her  children, 
barbarously  shed  by  each  other's  hands  ！ 

The  success  at  Lake  George  revived  the  ^irits  of  the 
colonies  ；  but  Sir  William  Johnson,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  his  army  to  reduce  Crown  Point,  employed  me  remain- 
JohMon"  der  of  the  campaign  in  strengthening  the  works  at  Fort 
wastes  the  Edward,  and  erecting,  at  tli«  scene  of  his  achievements  on 
buSSMFort  &e  southern  shore  of  Lake  George,  a  fort,  which  he  called 
vraSuiT  William  Henry.  On  the  last  of  November,  the  troops,  except 
Henry,    six  hundred  who  were  left  to  garrison  these  forts,  returned  to 
their  respective  colonies. 

The  enterprise  against  Niagara  was  undertaken  by  Gov. 
Shirley  in  person.    He  did  not  arrive  at  Oswego  until  the 
Sli^y  loses  21  Bt  of  August,  and  he  there  waited  for  supplies  until  the 
^campaioi  season  was  too  far  adyanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario. 
wippUea    Leaving  700  men,  under  Col.  Mercer,  to  garrison  the  fort,  he 

returned  to  Albany. 
哲 iS:       In  1756,  war,  after  having  actually  existed  for  two  years, 
clued?    was  formally  proclaimed  between  France  and  England. 

By  the  destruction  of  Braddock's  anny,  the  frontiers  of 
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Pennsylyania  and  Virginia  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  PART  n. 
savages.   Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  did  bis  pebiod  ra. 
utmost  to  oppose  them  ；  and  he  strenuously  urged  that  offen-   。"▲'•  ，• 
aire  measures  should  be  again  adopted,  and  especially  against 
Fort  da  Quesne,  which  he  knew  was  iheir  starting  point. 

In  common  with  the  other  colonial  officers,  Washington  The 
was  subject  to  mortifications  which  he  keenly  felt,  from  the 
assuming  manners  of  inferior  officers  bearing  royal  commis- 《 
aions :  uid  not  only  this,  but  his  whole  force  was,  on  one 
occasioa,  in  danger  of  Miii|^  into  confbsion,  by  the  conduct  "^Jj 
of  a  company  of  reffulan  8tatumed  within  bis  precincts,  under 
one  Dagwoithy,  who  held  the  king's  commiBsion  as  captair 
To  prerent  general  insabordination,  Washington  appealed  i 
Dinwiddle.    He  eaye  him  advice  which,  either  through   置? M. 
weakness  or  treacnery,  was  calculated  to  mislead;  but  ne 
took  not  the  responsibility  of  directing  Dagworthy  to  obey  ^Lnde^: 
Col.  Washington  as  his  superior.    In  the  mean  time,  Shirley  chief! 
been  made  commander-in-chief,  Washmgton  mountc " 
one,  and  though  in  winter,  rode  fire  hundred  mile 
rton,  where,  laying  the  case  before  that  amiable  patric  , 
gived  the  requisite  order,  and  returning,  he  soon  reduced  *****|^ 
t.  Dagworthy  and  his  men  to  due  subjection, 
lie  campaign  of  1756  had  been,  during  the  preceding  1756. 
proyided  for  by  the  colonists  ；  but  Sie  bad  arrange-  StSS^ 
i  of  the  British  cabinet  palsied  their  efforts.   Although  in  EnglanL 
ley  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  ibiees,  yet  Winslow,  in  conseqaence  of  bis  success  in  Shiriey'i 
NoTa  Scotia,  nad  the  confidence  of  the  people,  without  which 
tioope  could  not  be  raised.    The  generous  SMrley  ceded  his 
claim,  and  the  unfinished  plans  of  the  preceding  campaign 
were  to  be  again  attempted. 

Gen.  Abercrombie  was  in  the  spring  sent  from  England  to 
take  the  supreme  command  ；  and  after  him  Lord  Loudon  ！ 
came  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  and  gover- 《 
nor  of  Virginia.    The  British  officers  still  paraded  their, 
authority,  and  assumed  offensive  ain  of  superiority  over  in-chief, 
those  of  the  colonies  ；  but,  though  considerable  bodies  of   JuW  i 
British  troops  were  in  the  field,  thousands  of  the  colonists  ^Jj^JJ 
called  from  their  homes,  and  heavy  expenses  were  going  on,  on«>oc 
yet  notluDg  of  craiseqiieiice  was  effected,  during  the  whole 
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CamiNugDt  of  1757  and  1758. 

Thb  campaiga  of  1757  was  made  no  less  disgraceful  to  tbe 
English,  than  the  former,  by  the  fotile  schemes,  and  ineffi- 
cient measares  of  Lard  Loudon.    It  is  chiefly  menunable  in 
our  amuds,  for  the  dreadful  "  massacre  at  Fort  William  Hen- 
Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  had  darij  conoen- 
id  his  forces,  amountiiig  to- 9,000  regulazs,  Canadians  aad 
Indians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Champlain,  at  Ticonderoga. 
Passing  up  Lake  George,  he  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Hen* 
ry,  which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Monroe,  a  British  officer. 
Gen.  Webb  was  at  the  time  lying  at  Fort  Edward,  with  the 
main  British  army,  four  or  five  thousaad  strong.  Monroe, 
being  vigorously  pressed,  while  he  defended  himself  with  spir- 
it, eainesdy  entreated  Gen.  Webb  for  aid.   But  he  entretUed 
in  vain,  and  necessity  compelled  him,  on  the  2d  of  August,  to 
surrender.    By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  Montcalm  enga- 
Stiinkm  ged  that  the  English  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  fort  with 
^  ^J^"Uie  honors  of  war  ；  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  In- 
iMotoctioiL  dianB,  l3tax  an  escort  should  be  provided  to  conduct  them  to 
Fort  Edward. 

Soon  after,  a  detachment  of  the  French  took  posBeaskni  of 
the  ^iks.  At  the  same  moment,  the  IndianB,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  war  on  the  promise  of  plunder,  initaled 
at  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  rushed  over  we  parapet,  mod 
began  their  outrages.  Monroe,  feeling  the  horrors  <tf  his  sitr- 
uation,  with  his  troops  exposed  at  mi£ight,  within  the  camp, 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  savages,  vainly  attempted  to  coBdnot  them 
forth  ；  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  &em  in  motion,  than  he  found, 
that,  bad  as  was  their  posidon  within,  it  was  worse  witho 
for  the  woods  were  infested  with  ferocious  Indians,  f  " 

He  complained  to  Montcalm,  and, ( 


failtof  hit 
engagement, 

for  blood  and  plunder.   ^  ,  , 

nuidarwitk*  mapding  the  promised  escort,  left  the  camp  st  mozning,  to  I 
ootroftnint.  gin  his  march  for  Fort  Edward.  The  Frendi,  themselves 
intimidated,  gave  them  only  the  poor  meed  of  advice,  to  yield 
up  their  private  property  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  furious 
savages,  and  saving  life.  They  attempted  this,  and  threw 
them  their  money  and  effects  ；  but  their  rapacity  increasing 
with  this  partial  mtification,  they  rushed,  tomahawk  in  hand, 
upon  the  English,  now  a  band  of  desperate  fugitives,  who, 
stripping  off  meir  clothes,  were  glad  to  escape  naked,  with 
their  lives.  The  sick,  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren unable  to  escape,  were  murdered.  Webb,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  capitulation,  ordered  five  hundred  men  to 
meet  the  captured  troops,  and  conduct  them  to  bis  camp. 


In^j^^  kill 
their  prison' 
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Tlie  few  who  snrnved  were  discovered  flying  through  the  PART  IL 
ivoods,  sangly  or  im  small  paxtie^— dome  distracted,  and  many  period  m. 
bleeding  ^ntlt  the  horrid  cuta  of  the  tom&bawk—  faint,  and  cbap.  vi. 
Dsvly  ezhauled.  v^-s^-^^ 

There  is  little  in  the  separate  cifil  lustory  of  the  colonies, 
dming  this  period,  which  deserves  particular  attendon.   In  TheBritiah 
ali  their  proceedings  widi  the  royal  govemors,  as  well  as  in  oSndingtoa 
their  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  colonists  evin-  Ainericani 
ced  that  jealousy  of  their  liberties!  which  prevented  any  bold  du^'" 
Mempfty  on  &e  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  enforce  restrictive 
netsnres,  espeeially  during  the  war. 

Im  PennsjlTBiiia,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  proprietary  直 
governor  and  the  aaaembly,  respecting  tbe  right  of  the  pro-  Dispute  be» 
pnelors  to  exempt  their  own  lands  in  the  province  from  a  tax-  ^^^^^ 
I  the  object  of  which  was  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  iSttOBe  inhabit- 
To  adjust  this  dispute,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  utaofPa> 
to  Eng^andy  and  the  busmess  was  soon  closed,  by  the  propri-  Fnakyn 
etors  submitting  their  property  to  be  taxed,  provided  the 
e  fair  and  equitable. 

and  spiritless  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
， , and  its  consequent  ifl  success,  aroused  both 
nenca,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  brought 
e  minister,  me  greatest  atatesman  of  the  Brit> 
William  Pitt,  afierwards^  Eail  of  Chatham.  So 
I  his  eloquence  and  so  austere  his  patriotism,  that 
oiled  at  length  the  energies  of  the  govenunent,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people.     His  £:eaded  voice  fearlessly  de, 
noimced  the  selfishness  and  puBiUanimity  of  the  public  agents. 
Willi  intense  search  he  fomid  out  worth,  and  resolutely  brought  ^J^^*^ 
it  forwud  for  public  employment.     His  perseverance  was  tnotism,  and 
【 to  his  en^gy;  and  bis  efforts  were  guided  by  a  judg-  «wrgy' 
' which  while  it  was  rapid,  was,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ftd  and  omnpreheiiBiTe. 

Aware  that  the  colonies  were  in  danger  of  becoming  dis- 
oomged  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  parent  country,  the  minis-  p.^ 
ter  aamved  tlwrn^  in  a  dfciilair  which  he  addressed  to  the  gov-  the  , 
eraora  of  the  proyinces,  that  8n  effectual  force  should  be  sent  promisL 
•  tt  tbe  Frencb.  ；  aad  he  exhorted  them  to  use  their  utmost 
ons  to  mbe  men  in  their  respective  colonies,  pledging 
dlf  that  their  own  choice  should  direct  by  what  officers 
tbeir  trcx^  should  be  commanded  ；  and  that  those  of  the  coio- 
nias  ahoidd  no  longer  be  made  inferior  to  British  officers  of  the  \ 
same  rank.    Reassured  and  animated  by  this  call,  the  colo- 
i  renewed  their  efforts,  and  increased  their  anny  to  twenty 

«SL  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Lou-  ^^^^ 
in  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in  Ameriea.    An  America. 

,     ' ' •   '  ^  -  From 


The  elder 
WilUam 
Pitt. 


Bat  was  sent  out  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  cofrveying^ 
^  Biiti^  troops  eonmanded  by  General  Amherst,  which,  5|ooo| 
i  tbe  Biitiah  forseftprevioiiflfy  in  America,  and  iStte  pimn-  W.  ji  3!ooo: 
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July  6. 
Louisbuig 
suirenden. 


PART  IL  cials,  made  up  an  army  far  greater  than  had  eret  befim  ezkled 
PERIOD  m.  in  America.  These  troops  were  all  in  readiness  for  action  early 
CHAP.  ▼!.  in  the  spring.    Nor  were  they  delayed  by  iireBolutioii  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  attempted.    These  haviiig  been  well  con- 
Plan  of  ope-  sidered  the  preceding  winter,  three  expeditions  were  resolved 
rations,    on,  against  Louisburg,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  da  Quesae. 

The  possession  of  Louisburg  was  deemed  important^  prin- 
cipally, because  it  would,  by  opening  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
to  the  English,  facilitate  the  seizure  of  the  capital  of  Canada  ； 
the  grand  project  of  the  Britiah  minisler  having  in  view 
e  «r-  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  America, 
t  sails  The  enterprise  againat  this  fortress  was  conducted  by  the  land 
and  naral  commanders,  Amherst  and  Boscawen,  with  20  akqw 
of  the  line,  and  14,000  men.  The  armament  left  Hali&z  on 
24th  of  May,  and  arrived  before  Louisburg  on  the  2d  of 
June. 

A  regular  siege,  the  best  conducted  of  any  which  had  erer 
been  laid  in  America,  placed,  on  the  6th  of  July,  this  fortreas 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.    It  was  by  bis  gallant  conduct  du- 
James Wolfe  ring  this  siege,  that  James  Wolfb  began  his  high  career 
^lrit°ofthe  renown.   The  loss  of  Louisburg  was  deeply  felt  by 

"^miUtMy.    France,  and  its  gain,  by  England  and  her  rejoicing  colonies. 
6>000  riwn-  The  garrison  and  mariners,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  6,000, 
en  sent   were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wroes  the  place  were  transported  to  France.    With  Louisburg  the  whole 
Atlantic*  姐 d  of  Cape  Breton,  and  that  of  St.  John's,  fell  under  the 

power  of  the  British. 
July  5.       Gen.  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  proceeded 
Abeieiombie  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.    On  the  dtfai  of  July 
he  crossed  Lake  George,  and  debarking  at  its  northern  ex- 
oonderogmf  tremity,  he  attempted,  with  unskillftil  guides,  to  pass  the  three 
miles  of  dense  woods  which  lay  between  his  amy  mid  Ticcm. 
deroga.    As  he  approached  that  forty  a  detacmneiit  of  the 
French  fell  upon  him,  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which  the 
assailants  lost  300  men  ；  but  of  the  British,  fell  the  amiabfe 
Lord  Howe  ；  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  much  be- 
loved both  in  England  and  America. 

Abercrombie,  learning  that  reinforcements  were  daily  ex* 
pected  by  the  French,  without  waiting  for  his  artillery, 
a  brave  but  imprudent  assault  upon  the  forty  and  was  rep 
with  the  heavy  loss  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  woundeT 
He  then  retired  to  his  former  quarters,  on  the  south  i 
Lake  George.  Here  he  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  i 
Bradstreet,  to  detach  him  with  3,000  men,  against  Fort : 
tenac.  With  these  troops,  who  were  mostly  provincia 
marched  to  Oswego,  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  la 
on  the  25th  of  August  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  opened 
batteries,  and  in  two  days  forced  this  important  fortress  to  sur- 
render. As  this  fort,  afterwards  named  Kingston,  contained 
the  militaiy  stores  which  were  intended  for  the  Indians,  and 


Lord  Howe 
killed 


The  Britian 
rapulaed 
with  a  Ion 

of  2,000. 
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for  the  wagfty  of  the  south-western  troops,  its  demoUtkm  con-  PART  n. 
tribated  to  the  success  of  the  ezpedhioii  against  Fort  du  pbbiod  m. 
Qnesne. 

To  GeiL  Fotbes,  with  an  amy  of  8,000  men,  was  assigned 
the  capture  of  this  fort.   Early  in  July  the  anny  marched  from 
Philadelphia  to  Ray's  Town.    Washington,  gratified  that  the 
don  was  at  length  to  be  undenaken,  was  at  Cumber- 
I  the  Virginia  militia,  whom  he  commanded,  and  who 
were  in  readiness  to  join  the  main  anny.  Here  he  learned  to 
bis  surprise,  that  Gen.  Forbes,  induced  by  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia,  had  decided  to  open  a  now  FOftd  from  R&y's  Town 
to  the  Ohio.    In  vain  Washington  remonstinuted.   The  new 
I  made,  aad  he,  as  became  his  duty,  rendered  eyery 
ble  assistance.   But  before  the  anny  had  arrived,  the 
•  became  so  cold  and  the  men  endured  such  severe 
Ags,  that  a  council  of  officers  decided  that  tfaey  must 
m  their  object  and  return.   This  they  were  about  to  do, 
when  they  received  such  intelligence  of  the  weakness  of  &e  Fmuih 
French  garrison,  that  they  roused  to  fresh  efTort,  and  on  the   bom  the 
of  NoTember  reached  du  Quesne.    But  it  was  only  a  woriu  and 
pile  of  ruins  which  they  found.    On  the  precedmg  jjllSi^nSia 
"I  French  had  set  fire  to  die  fort,  and  embarked  to  go  Engluh, 
.Ohio.  Not.  20. 

the  army  were  engaged  in  making  the  new  road,  n"fe««n 俨 
Grant  widi  a  detachment  bad  beeYi  suffered  to  throw  oaptme  of 
elf  forward,  so  as  to  encounter  the  full  force  of  the  Frencli  Maw  Gbint 
He  was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  witk  ^"^^^ 
of  his  officers.    Three  hundred  of  his  party  were 
killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy. 
New  works  were  erected  on  me  site  of  dn  Quesne,  and 
umed  Fort  Pitt.   Now,  under  the  appellation  of  Pittsburg, 
this  place  is  the  Manchester  of  America.    The  neighboring 
Indians  were  invited  to  the  fort,  and  peace  was  re-est 
with  their  chiefs.    Gen.  Forbes,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  died 
on  his  way  to  Philadelpliia. 

More  distant  Indian  tribes  also  felt  that  their  safety,  since  ou  ^tEutoL 
the  capture  of  Fort  dn  Quesne,  was  best  consulted  by  peace 
inth  the  EBglish,  aad  at  a  grand  council  held  in  Easton,  Penn" 
deputies  from  the  Six  Nations  met  with  those  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  tribes  ranging  along  the  eastern  Allegha- 
nies,  u  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  On  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
li^  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  governors  of  New  York 
md  New  Jersey,  entered  with  them  into  friendly  reladons, 
and  the  cahniiet  sent  up  to  heaven  a  far  more  gntefiil  ttdor 
Aaa  the  steam  of  reeUng  battle-fields. 
11 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Tlw  Campaign  of  1760l 


PART  II. 

PBBTOp  fif  tion  of  Cana 

CHIP.  TIL  command  of  tile  British  forces  waa  given  to 
v^s^^^  The  army  was  divided  into  three  parts,  exhibking  the  follow- 

篁 7Ml   ^  order.    The  first  diyision,  under  Wolfe,  waa  t< 
The  piiin*of  direct  attempt  upon  Quebec.   The  second,  under , 
tbe  campaign  was  ordered  to  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  i 
proceed  northerly  ；  and  the  tlurd,  under  Gen.  Pndei 
sistmg  of  promcials  and  Indians,  was  to  reduce  Ni 
tun  Tiodn-  ^  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  jointly  with  the 
dermiuad  tacnmcQt,  attack  Montreal.    Thus  the  several  div 
^JJJJ*    to  enter  Canada  by  different  routes,  but  were 

eventually,  to  meet  before  Quebec,  and  it  was  against  that  key- 
j?:  To       stone  of  Uie  arch,  which  sustained  the  French  powOT  in  Ameri- 
MwabUl  ca^  that  the  grand  final  effort  was  to  be  made. 

Prideaux  besieged  Niagara  on  the  6th  of  July.    He  was  kil- 
tara'^o^ee.  led  bjT  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  the  command  devolved  up- 
on Sii  William  Johnsbn.   The  French  gave  battle  to  the  Eng- 
17W.    lish,  but  the  Indians  in  their  alliance  deserted  them  in  the  heal 
of  the  engagement,  and  victoiy  declared  in  favor  of  the 
English.   The  garrison,  consisting  of  600  men,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  now  possessing  this  important  post, 
all  communication  between  the  northern  and  aoutheni  posses- 
sions of  the  French  was  barred,  and  the  quiet  behavior  of  the 
Indians  secured. 
After  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  Wolfe  returned  to  England. 
Pitt  iiutains  H"，        had  discerned  his  extraordinary  qualities  while  he 
Wolfe,    was  yet  obscure,  and  had  brought  him  forward  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  King,  and  resolutely  sustained  him,  confided 
to  him  the  command  against  Quebec.   His  subordinate  officers 
were  carefully  chosen.    He  was  proyided  with  a  choice  army 
"arm^"**  of  8,000  men,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery.   Admirals  Saun- 
ders and  Holmes,  seamen  of  great  merit,  ccnnmanded  the 
fleet. 

It  was  late  in  June  when  tlie  army  debarked  upon  the  Isl- 
and of  Orleans.    From  this  spot  Wolfe  reconnoitered  the  po- 
June.     sition  of  bis  enemy,  and  saw  the  full  magnitude  of  the  difficul- 
^^^^^  ties  which  surrounded  him.    The  city  of  Quebec  rose  before 
bleof  Or.  liim,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ；  its  upper  town 
leans.     and  strong  fortifications,  situated  on  a  rock,  whose  bold  aad 
steep  front  continued  far  westward,  parallel  with  the  river,  its 
base  near  to  the  shore  ；  thus  presenting  a  wall,  which  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  scale.    From  the  northwest  came  down  the 
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St.  Charles,  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  jiut  below  ike  town  ；  PARTE. 

 and  uneven,  and  cut  by  deep  rayines  ；  while  period  hl 

\  were  borne  upon  its  waters,  and  floating  batte*  map.  m. 

its  entrance.   A  few  miles  below,  the  Mon" 
down  its  cataract  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ；  and,  DiiBeultiM 
d  along  the  sloping  bank  of  that  river,  and  be-  ^JSL?^ 
>  two  tributaries,  the  French  army,  cQmmanded  by 
, displayed  its  formidable  lines. 
The  first  measure  of  Wolfe,  was  to  get  possession  of  Point 
Levi,  oi^site  Quebec.    Here  he  erected  and  opened  heayy    jnij  g. 
batteries,  which  swept  from  the  lower  town,  the  biuldingB  along  at  Pt.  hnl 
the  margin  of  the  river  ；  but  the  fortifications,  resting  on  the 
huge  table  of  rock  above,  remained  uninjured. 

Perceinng  this,  Wolfe  next  sought  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  biing  on  an  engagement  For  this 
pinpoee  he  landed  his  anny  below  the  Montmorenci  ；  but  the 
wary  Montcalm  eluded  every  artifice  to  draw  him  out.  Wolfe 
next  crossed  that  stream,  with  a  portion  of  bis  army,  and  at- 
tacked him  in  his  camp.  The  troops  which  were  to  oom- 
rnence  the  assault  fell  into  disorder,  having,  with  irregular 
ardor,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  general.  Perceiving  their 
confusion,  he  drew  them  off  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  Lomi  40a 
men,  and  recrossed  the  Montmorenci.  Here  he  was  inform* 
ed  that  his  expected  succors  were  likely  to  fail  bim.  Am- 
herst had  found  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  vacated,  and 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  French  forces  withdiawn  from 
these  forts  to  the  Isle  anz  Noix.  Prideaux  had  lost  his  life,  but  -- 
his  plans  were  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Jobnson.  But  the  _  . 
enemy  were  in  force  at  Montreal  ；  and  from  neither  division  Noii. 
of  the  British  army  could  the  commander  at  Quebec  now 
hope  for  any  assistance. 

At  this  point  of  the  enterprise,  Wolfe  was  severely  tried. 
Saeeess  seemed  to  fly  from  his  grasp  ；  yet  he  knew  that  suo 

 alone  would  be  the  criterion  of  his  merit.    He  sighed 

lently.  His  countenance  sometimes  flashed  with  his 
' deeigns;  and  sometimes  sunk  in  gloom,  as  he  dreaded 
sir  failure,  which  he  determined  not  to  survive.  His  mind 
towered  above  the  sensibilities  of  bis  heart,  and  he  kept  on 
his  coarse  ；  bat  his  bodily  health  failed.  Wlien,  however,  he 
WBs  again  able  to  mingle  with  the  anny,  every  eye  was  raised 
to  him  with  affection  and  hope. 

The  plan  which  he  had  revolved  in  hia  mind,  and,  with  the 
^yprobation  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  attempt,  was  to 
scale,  in  the  night,  and  at  some  distance  above  Quebec,  the  ingttm 
bold  precipice  on  which  the  fortifications  were  built,  and  ？ WjJ^ 
thus  reach  the  level  plain  above,  called  the  Heights  of  ^""^ 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  perceiTing  that  something  was  to  be  attem] 
dispalclied  M.  de  Bourgainville,  with  one  thousand  five 
died  men,  to  more  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence  wi 
!!• 
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FRENCH  DEFEATED  ON  THB  HBIOHT8  OF  ABRAHAM. 


CHAP.  TO. 

September. 
He  retmns 
toQdMUii. 


PART  n.  the  motkms  of  the  English.  Wolfe,  puraoant  to  his 
nnuoD  m.  broke  up  his  camp  at  Montmorenci,  and  returned  to  Orle 
Then  embarking  with  his  army,  he  directed  Admiral  HoL 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  which  himself  and  the  army 
had  embarked,  to  sail  up  the  river  several  miles  higher  than 
the  intended  point  of  debarkation.  This  movement  deceived 
De  Baurgainville,  and  gave  Wolfe  the  advantage  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  tide,  to  float  his  boats  silently  down  to  the  des- 
tined spot. 

This  was  done  about  an  hour  before  daylight  Wolfe  was 
the  first  man  who  leaped  on  shore.  When  he  saw  the  diffi- 
of  culties  around  bim,  he  said  to  some  one  near,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  up,  but  we  must  do  our 
endeavor."  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  was  hurrying  along 
their  boats,  and  some  had  already  gone  beyond  the  narrow 
landing-place.  The  shore  was  so  sbelving,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  ascend  ；  and  it  was  lined  with  French  sentinels. 
One  of  these  hailed,  and  was  aoBwered  by  a  captain,  who  folly 
understood  tke  French  language,  and  who  had  been  especially 
instructed  for  this  purpose.  Escaping  these  dangers  at  the 
water's  edge,  they  proceeded,  though  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, to  scale  the  precipice,  pulling  themselves  ap  by  the  roots 
and  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  projecting  rocks  in  their 
way.  The  first  party  who  reached  the  heights  secured  a 
small  battery,  which  crowned  them  ；  and  thus  the  remainder 
of  thB  army  ascended  in  safety  ；  and  there,  on  this  lofty  plain, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  which 
nature  has  formed,  the  British  army,  drawn  up  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position,  were,  in  the  morning,  discoyered  by 
the  French. 

British  loM,     Montcalm,  learning  with  surprise  and  deep  regret,  the  ad- 
100  killed,  vantage  gained  by  his  opponent,  left  his  strong  position, 
soo^jwmd-  cjQgged  the  St.  Charles,  and  displaying  his  lines  for  battle, 
French  kill-  intrepidly  led  on  the  attack.    Being  on  the  left  of  the  French, 
ed  and    he  was  opposed  to  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  British. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  both  commaaders  were  mor- 
tally wounded. 

The  wound  with  which  Wolfe  fell  was  the  third  winch  he 
had  received  in  the  battle.  He  was  removed  from  the  field  ； 
but  he  watched  it  with  intense  anxiety,  as  faint  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  reclined  his  languid  head  upon  the  supporting 
arm  of  an  officer.  A  cry  was  heard,  "  they  fly,  they  fly  ！" ~ 
" Who  fly  ？"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  enemy,"  was  the  reply. 
" Then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  content  ；，，  and  expired.  Not  less 
heroic  was  the  death  of  Montcalm.  He  rejoiced  when  told 
that  his  wound  was  mortal  ；  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

After  the  battle,  the  affairs  of  the  English  were  conducted 
^^^^  auf-  with  great  discretion  by  General  Townshend  ；  whereas,  the 
^ISdera" '  French,  in  their  panic,  appear  to  have  yielded  at  once  to  the 
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suggestions  of  their  fean.  The  capitulation  of  Quebec  was  PART  11. 
signed  within  five  days  after  the  battle.  Townshend  gave  period  m 
favormble  terms  to  the  garrison,  for  he  knew  that  the  resources  chap,  yiii. 
of  the  French  were  by  no  means  exhausted.  v-^-n^^w 

General  Townsend  returning  to  England,  General  Muiray 
wms  left  in  command  with  a  garrison  of  5,000  men.  The 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal  ；  and  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  Montcalm,  being,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  re- 
inforced by  Canadiuis  and  Indians,  returned  the  following  liTM. 
Sfwing,  with  a  force  of  6,000  to  Quebec.  General  Murray  French  at- 
left  &e  foitross,  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham  became  the 
scene  of  another  battle  more  bloody,  though  not  equally  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  with  the  fiist.  The  armies  on 
eftch  side  sustained  Uie  loss  of  1,000  men.  The  battle  was 
not  decisiTe,  biH  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
who  maintained  their  ground  while  the  English  retired  withia 
the  foitress.  Here  they  were  closely  invested  until  thej  re- 
ceired  reinforcements,  when  M.  de  Levi,  abandoning  aJl 
thougfats  of  obtaining  poesessioo  of  Quebec,  returned  to  Mont- 
real, where  Vaodreuil,  the  gorernor,  assembled  all  tke  force 
of  Canada. 

la  the  mean  time,  General  Amherst  had  made  amngements 
for  assembling  before  this  place  all  the  British  troops,  from 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Quebec.  Here  Uiey 
fortunately  anived  wkhin  two  days  of  each  other,  and  imme- 
diately invested  the  place..  Vandreiiil  found  the  force  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  ；  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  he  sur- 
rendered Montreal,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  French 
poaseanonB  in  Ganaida. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wan  witk  the  ladiant.— EngUth  poUtioi. — Peaee  of  Pm. 

Thx  French,  in  retiring  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  passed 
into  Looifliaiia.  On  their  route,  they  had  intrigued  with  the 
Cberokeea,  who  continued  a  predatory  war  upon  the  Caxo- 
liniaiu.  Geneni  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  with  ^ 
a  body  of  zegulars  to  ^eir  relief.  Being  joined  by  such  Mo^ 
forcas  as  could  be  raised  in  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the 
Cherokee  eonntry,  destroyed  all  their  lower  towns,  and  was 
apfuroaching  Etchoc,  the  first  of  their  middle  settlements,  when 
he  was  attacked,  in  aa  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  by  a  large 
body  of  savages.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  English 
claimed  the  victory  ；  but  so  great  was  their  loss,  that  they 
inunediately  retreated  from  the  country. 
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PONTIAC  COlfQUBRS  BY  ARTFUL  DETICB8. 


PARTfl.     The  savages  continuing  hostile,  the  following  year  General 
pbhod  m.  Anient  detached  several  regiments  under  Colonel  Grant, 
CHAP.  Tnt.  who,  early  in  June,  gave  battle  to  the  Cherokees,  at  the  j  ~ 
v^^-v*^^  where  Colonel  Montgomery  had  encountered  them. 
重 vei*   English  premiled,  and,  pursuing  their  enemy  to  Etchoc, 
Dg-  burned  their  dwellings,  and  laid  waste  their  country.  The 
^  savages  being  humbled,  peace  was  restored. 
！ Interesting  events,  closely  connected  with  the  cession  of 
r'td  the  French  territory,  were  already  in  progress  among  the 
會     savages  of  the  northwest.   We  have  seen  with  what  deep 
policy  the  missionaries  and  the  traders  of  that  nation  had  won 
I  less  the  hearts  of  the  Indians.    Said  one  of  their  orators,  "  when 
w&  the  French  arrived,  they  came  and  kissed  us.    Thev  called 
' OS  their  children,  and  we  found  them  falhers."   When  the 
more  haughty,  and  less  attentive  English  were  prepi 
take  possession  of  the  western  ports,  Pootiac,  the  _ 
gifted  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  who  sought,  like  Philip,  toieg 
3ie  primitive  independence  of  his  race,  made  use  of  the  i 
ment  of  the  red  men  to  the  French,  to  unite  them  in  a 汇 
conspiracy  against  their  conqaeron.   As  the  English 
expelled  the  French,  if  the  Indians  could 
them  before  their  power  were  fully  established,  Uiey 
again  be  lords  of  the  forest.   The  plan  of  Pontiac  was  not 
w    ii^erior  in  boldness,  to  that  formed  by  Pitt  for  the  final  con- 
:ff^  quest  of  Canada.    It  was  no  less  than  a  simultaneaos  attack 
o     upon  all  the  British  posts  near  the  lakes.   Pontiac,  by  bis  in- 
ventive  genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  energy,  had  acquired 
1768.    sticli  pcmer  over  the  northwestern  tribes,  that  all  was  ar- 
NiMofthe  ""^ge<I  without  discovery.   On  the  7th  of  Jriy,  1763,  nine 
BiSthpocts  of  the  British  forts  were  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
captuicd.  IndiaoB. 

Pontiac  bad  arranged  plans  of  stratagem  which  had  thus 
far  succeeded.   At  Mamnee,  the  commanding  officer  bad  been 
by    lured  forth  by  the  piteous  entreaties  of  a  squaw,  who  feigned 
to  plead  for  a  wounded  man,  dying  without  the  fort.  Such, 
by  savages  in  ambush,  he  himself  was  soon  made. 

At  Mackinaw,  a  more  important  post,  Uie  Indians  had 
J|^7-    gathered  by  hundreds.    They  began  among  themselves  a 
■Iwtaken^  spiiitod  game  at  ball.    One  of  the  two  parties  who  i^ayed, 
m  dSrove  the  other,  as  if  by  accident,  towards  the  palisades  which 
^  iDclosed  the  grounds  of  the  fort.    They  came  on,  shouting, 
and  sporting,  and  the  soldiers  went  forth  to  view  the  game. 
At  leQKth  the  ball  was  thrown  over  the  pickets,  and  the  IndiaiiB 
一  ir  it  within  the  inclosure.    Then  began  the  butch- 
16  soldien  of  the  garrison,  appalled  and  unprepi 
:e  no  resistance.   The  commandant,  Major  He 
is  writing  within  bis  room.   He  hears  the  Indian  war>  * . 
and  the  iSirieks  of  the  murdered  ；  and,  from  his  window,  per- 
ceives four  hundred  savages,  cutting  down  with  their  tenia- 
hawks,  his  dearest  fiiendB.   He  sees  them  scalping  Jiom 
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while  yet  in  their  death  struggles,  their  necks  beneath  their  PART  n. 
feet,  or  their  heads  held  between  the  knees  of  the  scalpers,  period 
They  had  already  taken  the  fort   Through  strange  perib,  chap.  Tni. 
Henry  himself  escaped  to  relate  the  horrible  scene.  vji^v*^ 

Pontiac  chose  to  command  in  person  at  Detroit,  that  post 
being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  upper  countiy.   On  the  6th, 
the  faidiiuDs,  to  the  number  of  six  htmdred,  had  collected  in 
the  woods  around  the  fort    In  the  evening,  a  squaw  who  had  ^oatiMc 
been  kindly  treated,  betrays  to  Major  Gladwyn,  the  comman-  ^^^^^ 
dant,  the  designs  of  the  savages.   On  the  7th,  Pontiac,  with  a  •  • 
party  of  his  chiefs,  present  themsebres  aa  in  peace,  desiring 
to  iK^ld  a  council  wiA  the  officers  within  the  fort.   They  are 
'， but  to  their  surprise  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
, fully  armed.   Major  Gladwyn  approacbes  Pontiac, 
" let,  and  finds  a  short  rifle  concealed  beneath  it. 
' ones  ate  i  一 

scovered,  Pontiac  himself  was  ducon- 
Tlie  Induuis  from  without  were  not  let  in  ；  but  the 
caped,  or  was  suffered  to  go  forth. 
He  then  besieged  the  fort,  holding  the  garri8<m  confined  for  He  bddf  the 
many  months,  and  cutting  off  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
At  length  his  allies  grew  weary  of  war,  and  peace  was  con- 
eluded*    Pontiac  died  three  yean  afterwards. 

It  was  daring  this  period,  that  the  "  United  Brethren,"  or 
MoraviaiiB,  planted  themselves  in  America.   A  short  time  be-  Oemans 
fore  Oglethorpe's  emigration,  these  persecuted  Germans  had  Mor^- 
been  expelled  from  tbeir  native  land,  and  in  a  town  in  Poland,  ，  ff^m^ 
wc  find  them  with  Coant  Zinzendotf,  son  to  one  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  court,  as  their  spiritual  bead.   They  were  j%gy  jmid 
closely  onited  aa  brethren  and  sisters,  and  believed  themselves  tbeinlShreB 
called  to  spread  the  gospel  to  benighted  regions.   To  labor  ^^^^ 
for  the  BalTsdon  of  the  heathen  aborigines,  they  sought  and 
obtained  meanB  of  introducing  several  of  their  number  into  some  |o  to 
this  country.    A  part  went  first  to  Georgia,  where  they  re- 
tied  until,  in  the  war  with  the  Spaniiuds,  they  were  re- 
.ed  to  take  up  arms.    But  regarding  Christianity  as  oppo-  jljjf^ 
[ to  war,  they  left  Georgia,  and  joined  the  other  division,  join  otben 
who  had  settled  at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  in  Penm^lva-  ^  P«uMyl- 
nia. 

Here  the  society  increased  their  territory  by  purchase  and 
by  gift  from  the  savages.   They  erected  buildings,  holding  — ^ 
their  goods  in  common.   Brother  Rauch  soon  penetrated  to 
the  savage  residences  east  of  the  Hudson,  where,  nine  miles 
east  of  Rhinebeck,  he  established  amission,  which  was  called 
Shekomeko.   Others  followed,  and  two  chapels  were  erected 
within  the  confines  of  Connecticut.    Instances  among  the  In-  ... 
dian  converts  of  a  total  change  of  life  and  habits,  of  sacrifices  jJlSwYorL 
and  raffenngs  willingly  endured— of  religious  emotions,  pa-  and  two  in 
thetic  and  sincere,  evinced  the  transforming  power  of  the  GannMticut 
gospel. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS. 


PARTIL     Jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  that  the  Monnan 
Sriod  m.  teachers  would  act  the  same  pan  as  the  French  Jesuits  had 
CHAP.  Tin.  formerly  done,  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  New  York. 
>^^>*^^  They  returned  to  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  were  foUow- 
1T46.    ed  by  forty-Biz  of  their  attached  converts.   These  they  pxovi- 
An^miied       for,  and  watched  over  as  children.   Here  they  spread 
and  return  to  their  settlements,  to  two  of  which  they  gave  German  names, 
P^mmylnr  gignifjing  "  Tents  of  Peace"*  and  "  Tents  of  Grace"t  At 
wfaarethey  Mahooy  they  had  a  missicm-house,  where  nearly  twenty  of 
flourish,    their  number  were  lodged. 

The  learned  Augustus  Spanzenberg  was  the  fint  American 
bishop  of  the  Moravians.    Count  Zinzendorf  himself  came 
over  to  visit  them,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  David 
Zeisberger  went  intrepidly  forth  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of 
' the  six  nations  at  the  great  council-fire  at  Onondaga.  They 

  received  him  with  courtesy  ；  but  they  gave  not  the  same  en- 

Zeiibeiiger.  couragement  to  the  mission,  as  did  the  less  warlike  Delawares. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  was  the  signal  of 
Sufferinp  trouble  and  distress  to  the  Morayians.    Desiring  peace  with 
j^J^™.  dl,  they  yet  incurred  the  suspicions  and  hoBtilities  of  each  of 
•  the  three  parties,  English,  French,  and  IndiaoB.    Of  the  latter, 
a  party  mostly  of  Shawanese,  made  a  midnight  attack  on  the 
IVM.    mission-house  at  Mahony,  killed  twelve  of  the  missionaries 
mis- 抑 d  burned  the  house.    The  Moravians  called  in  their  ont- 
T^'Sfa-  posts,  and  sheltered  their  converts  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
until  the  war  was  passed  ；  then,  with  fresh  alacrity,  they  pr^ 
pared  to  extend  their  efforts  along  the  Susquenanna,  and 
across  the  mountains,  to  the  wild  regions  of  the  Ohio. 

George  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Quebec  ；  and  Mr.  Piit,  not  finding  his  influence 
October    with  the  new  king  sufficiently  great  to  allow  him  the  measures 
1T61.    for  which  alone  he  was  willing  to  become  respon^ble,  re- 
Pitt  nuffM.  signed  the  seals  in  October,  1761  ；  and  the  following  year, 
Lord  Bote,  the  earl  of  Bute  wag  made  prime  minister.    The  first  object 
of  the  new  administration  was  to  restore  peace  ；  and  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  preliminaries  were  settled. 
Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  Lord  Bute  resigned 
hisplace,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  George  Grenville. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  February,  1763, 
by  which  England  obtained  from  France  all  her  possessions 
重 768.  in  America^  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  island  of 
' P?!^of  New  Orleans  ；  the  navi^tion  of  that  river  being  left  open  to 
both  nations.  From  Spain  she  obtained  Florida  in  exchange 
for  Havana,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  And 
France,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Spain  the  teiiitoiy  of 
Louisiana. 

♦  Friedenheuten.        t  Gnadenbeoten. 
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CHAPTR  I. 

Cttusea  of  the  Rerolutioiiaiy  Wir. 

Wb  come  now  to  trace  the  causes  by  which  England  loat  PART  m. 
her  colonies,  and  America  sained  her  independence. 

If  we  look  back  upon  me  general  current  of  events,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  determination  which  was  made  by  Eng- 
land, soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  to  tax  her  American  colo- 
nies, and  their  sabsequent  resistance,  to  whicb  the  reyolution 
ia  often  solely  referred,  were  themselves  events  naturally  ^ 
arising  from  die  wide  diversity  of  public  sentiment  and  feel- , 
ing,  on  certain  subjects  ；  so  intimately  connected  with  their  f": 
nratoal  relations,  tliat,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  discontents  "'， 
thence  arising,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  come  to  the  test  of 
I  and  determined  opposition.    If  a  father  ftiUy  believes 
elf  justly  possessed  of  power  over  his  son,  or  an  elder 
r  over  a  younger,  which  the  son,  or  younger  brother, 
ly  considers  as  a  mere  tyrannical  assumptiftn,  to  which 
not  subinit,  without  degrading  himself  to  a  state  of  sla- 
rery,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict,  mat,  without  a  cliange  of 
i>pimoQ,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  contest  must  arise  ；  and, 
if  the  power  of  the  elder  party  cannot  force  submission  from 
the  younger,  a  separation  must  ensue. 

Perhaps,  the  figurative  language,  by  which  England  was 
called  the  mother  country,  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
giTinff  to  the  nation,  to  which  all  allowed  a  parental  name, 
die  idea  that  she  had  rights  similar  to  those  which  a  parent 
has  over  a  child  ；  whereas,  to  the  Engtish  then  on  the  stage, 
that  old  England,  which  our  forefathers  left,  was  as  much  a 
parent  land,  as  to  the  Americans.  Had  the  epithet  been  used 
in  common,  and  the  language  of  the  parties,  such  as  showed 
them  to  be,  what  they  really  were,  fellow  subjects  of  the  same 
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PARTffl.  laws,  and  bretbren  of  the  same  blood,  England  migbt  not  have 
PERIOD  I.  been  unjust,  nor  her  colonies  driven  to  revolt. 
CHAP.  I.  England  believed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  colonies, 
\^^>f^^  that  she  had  a  right  to  change  their  gOTenunents,  although 
Sobjeets  of  established  by  royd  charters.  She  maintained  that  she  coi^ 
1  at  her  pleasure,  regulate  and  restrict  their  commerce  ；  and  to 

this  opinion  the  colonies  did  not  in  general  object  ；  but,  in 
particular  cases,  they  believed  she  carried  this  power  to  an 
oppressive  extent.    Finally,  she  claimed  a  right  to  collect 
from  the  provinces,  a  revenue,  either  by  external  dutios 
impoaed  for  the  regidadon  of  trade,  or  by  internal  taxes,  on 
articles  to  be  consumed  by  the  colonists.    It  was  the  subject 
Inunud  of  uUemd  taxation,  on  Which  the  most  decided  oppositkm  of 
opinions  prevailed.   The  Americans  did  not  dispute  the  right 
jj^^cans  of 化 e  British,  in  respect  to  external  taxes,  except  when  car- 
the  ground  ried  to  a  vexatious  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law,  called  the 
of  reaiit-  Sugar  Act;  but  the  subject  of  internal  taxes,  having  been 
deeply  considered,  they  aeliberately  determined  not  to  submit 
to  their  imposition  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  assembly,  except 
by  one  composed  of  their  own  representatives. 

It  has  been  already  seen  in  how  many  instances,  the  Bri- 
tish, acting  consistently  with  these  views,  had  attempted  what 
the  colonists  considered  encroachments  upon  their  rights; 
and  that  they  had  reluctantly  submitted,  evaded,  or  resisted, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  or  the  apprehended  im- 
to'  portaace  of  the  contested  right,  seemed  to  require.  In  many 
i  ud  instances,  they  had  opposed  the  governors  sent  over  by  the 
—'- crown  ；  and  those,  by  their  comi^amts,  had  made  the  En^iah 
soTemment  believe  that  their  American  provinces  were,  by 
degrees,  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  tending 
to  a  state  of  independence  ；  to  prevent  which,  measures  must 
be  tak^n  to  humble  and  subjugate  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  colonies 
had  80  deep  an  interest,  and  in  which  they  bore  so  large  a 
il，S^S:  — e.  While  pressed  by  a  common  enemy,  these  causes  of 
dissension  remained  latent  ；  but  as  soon  as  this  war  tenni- 
nated,  and  while  yet  the  colonies  were  rejoicing  in  being  de« 
livered  from  a  foe,  who  had  so  long  instigated  me  savages  to 
midnight  murder,  die  government  of  England  began  to  delibe- 
rate by  what  means  they  could  best  bend  the  stubborn  proTin- 
cials,  to  what  they  considered  due  subjection.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  only  motive  of  the  British  ministiy,  in  the  acts 
which  ensued.  The  expenses  of  Uie  wax  had  added  mora 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  their  national  debt 
To  find  the  means  of  defraying  its  annual  charges,  and  other 
increased  expenditures,  was  now  the  difficult  duty  of  the  Bri* 
tish  government. 

As  early  as  1760,  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  colo- 
nics and  the  mother  country  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  on 
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the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  act,  by  which  duties  PART  in. 
were  laid  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  wMcn,  having  been  ™uod  i. 
considered  oppressive,  had  been  evaded.    The  custom-house    chap.  i. 
officers  were  directed,  in  case  of  suspectiiig  these  articles  to  '"-^''^^^ 
be  concealed,  to  apply  to  the  superior  court  of  the  colony  for  j^jf^'. 
vfhat  were  termed,  "  writs  of  assistance,"  which  were  a  kind  cnfoidiStS 
of  general  search  warrant.    Any  petty  custom-house  officer,  ragw  acu 
aimed  with  one  of  them,  might,  on  pretence  of  searching  for 
these  articles,  invade,  at  his  pleasure,  the  famfly  retirement 
of  any  gentleman  in  the  proyince. 

The  people  of  Boston  determined  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  writs  of  assistance,  and  employed  two  of  their  most  emi- 
nent lawyers,  Oxenbridge  Thatcher  and  James  Otis,  for  this 
086.  The  latter  of  these  fenUemen  defended  die  cause 
rights  with  euch  impetuons  eloquence,  that 
1  lum,  John  Adams,  afterwards  himself  so  Mghly 
, said,  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire  ！  Every  man 
ely  crowded  audience  went  away  ready  to  take 
writs  of  assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the 
first  scene  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrarjr  claims  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; then  ana  there  American  independence  was  bom." 
The  writs  were,  however,  under  certain  restrictions,  granted; 
but  sncli  was  their  unpopularity,  that  they  were  little  used. 

In  1762,  [Aans  were  on  foot  for  changing  the  American 
gorenmients.  This  much  dreaded  measure  had,  as  was 
learned,  by  intercepted  letters,  been  recommended  by  Sir 
Francis  Bernard,  who,  in  1760,  had  arrived  in  Massachusetts, 
as  the  royal  governor.  Beroard,  in  bis  letters,  charged  the 
colonists  with  being  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  aiming  at  ab- 
solute independence.  He  said  "  die  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Sugar  act/*  which,  though  enacted  in  1733，  had  been  evaded, 
" bad  caused  more  alarm  than  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
Henry."  He  ayowed  die  opinion,  that  parliament  bad  full 
power  to  alter  the  colonial  gotremments,  and  to  change  their 
respective  boundaries,  notwithstanding  the  royal  charters  ；  he 
coimselled,  that  seyeral  of  the  smaller  provinces  should  be  recommend 
consolidated,  to  make  one  more  respectable,  and  more  easily  j^^jgj^^^ 
governed  ；  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  bereditaiy  ooloniet. 
nobility,  and  asserted  die  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies; but  saggested  the  expemency  of  admitting  into  that  body, 
representatives  from  America.  The  publication  of  these  let- 
ten  caused  great  alarm  and  bitter  resentment  against  the  man, 
who,  as  they  believed,  bad  thus  acted  the  part  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  their  yiud  interests. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Britiak  Taatkm.— Tha  Stamp  Act. 

PARTnv^  In  1764,  Lord  Grenyille  gave  notice  to  tlie  Americaa  agents 
PERIOD  L  in  London,  that  it  was  kis  intentioii  to  draw  &  levemie  from 
OHAP.  n.  the  colonies,  and  that  he  should,  in  the  enBuinf  sesakm  of 
s^-v^^  parliament,  propose  a  duty  on  stamps.  He  wiiwed  them  to 
1764.  communicate  with  their  constituents,  and  leam  whether 
duty  other  duties,  equally  productive,  and  more 
colonies,  might  be  substituted.  Soon  after, 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  continuinj 
petual,  the  odious  duties  on  sugar,  and 
other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies, 
" offenders  to  be  tried  by  courts  of 


ner  as  would  deprive  them  of  trial  by  jury, 
homes. 
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tie  colonial  agents  in  London  informed  their  respecdye 
colonies  of  the  intended  system  of  taxation.  A  great  alarm 
was  excited.  Massachusetts  instructed  her  agents  to  deny 
the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  taxes  upon  those  who  were 
not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of 
burgesses  in  Virginia  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
ad£e8S  to  the  king  and  parliament,  expressing  their  Bfioae  of 
the  destructive  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  The  assem- 
bly of  New  York  also  sent  petitions,  which,  in  a  spirit  more 
bold  and  decided  than  those  from  any  other  colony,  asserted 
their  own  rights,  and  the  limitations  of  Bridsh  power.  Asso- 

•  ciations  were  formed  in  all  the  colonies  to  encourage  home 
Bthe  bS^  manufactures,  and  prohibit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of 

•  British  goods.  The  tendency  of  this  judicious  measure  was 
to  make  the  colonists  less  dependent,  and,  by  operatmg  inju- 
riously on  the  British  merchants,  to  nutke  them  a  patty  against 
the  ministiy. 

The  Britifih  government  were  aware  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  spiiited  people  ；  yet  they  closed  their  eyes  to  the  Ml 
evidence  of  the  stem  independence  of  the  American  character, 
ilpolc       Robert  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  11.,  had  under- 
r.  Pitt  stood  it  better,  when,  in  reply  to  those  who  advised  Mm  to 
ture  uTux  "^86  a  revenue  by  taxing  America,  he  said,  "  he  left  Hp 
the^loniea.  ^bose  who  should  come  afler  him ~ who  had  more  coui^e' ' 
than  himself  ；"  and  Mr.  Pitt,  also,  when,  according  to  ms 
重 7M.   own  expression,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  bum  his  fingers  with 
K=  "^American  t^." 

pwliament     Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  which,  in  truth,  was  not 
the  Stm^  unexpected,  in  1765,  Lord  Grenville,  pursuant  to  his  declared 
intention,  introduced  into  the  British  parliament,  his  plaa 
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for  tudxig  America,  to  commence  with  dudes  on  stamps.   In  PARTni. 
the  house  of  commons,  the  project,  though  ably  supported,  period  i. 
met  with  ardent  and  animated  opposition.    It  was  on  this  ohap.  n. 
occasion,  that  Colonel  Barre  was  roused  to  that  unpmnedi-  <^^^r<^ 
fated  effort  of  eloqaence,  which  has  made  his  name,  to  this 
day,  appear  to  Americans,  like  that  of  a  friend. 

In  answer  to  Chades  Townshend,  he  having  caught  that   重 7M. 
or*8  laat  ezpretaion,  he  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  Children  Coknel  Bar- 
" by  your  care  ！    No  ！   Your  oppressions  planted  them  二 
(rica  ！    They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  an  vncultiyated  Britain  owes 
, where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  JJJJ^^^ 
， nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of  thsytoher. 
一  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to 
amy,  tlie  most  terrible,  that  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  God's 
eaiih.   They  nourished  by  your  indulgence  ！    No  ！  They 
BW  by  your  neglect  ！    When  you  began  to  caie  about  them, 
； care  was  exercised  in  sendmg  persons  to  rule  over  them, 
I  cbancter  and  conduct  has  caused  the  blood  of  these 
of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.   They  protected  by  „ 
r  arms  ！    They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense  ！  that  t 
lie  people  of  America  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the 
； Das,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  they  will 
icaie  them." 

Neither  the  eloquence  of  Colonel  Barre,  the  petitions  of  the 
London  meichants,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  ^2^®^ 
could  prevent  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  Of  three  himdred,  en^^ 
who  voted  in  the  house  of  commons,  only  fifty  were  against  theitamp 
it  ；  in  the  house  of  lords,  there  was  not  a  single  dissenting 
▼oice  ；  and  the  royal  assent  was  readily  obtained. 

By  this  act,  no  written  instrument  could  be  legal,  unless 
the  p^>er  was  stamped  on  which  it  was  drawn;  and  this 
stamped  paper  was  to  be  purchased,  at  ezhorbitant  prices,  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  govemment. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  recorery  of  penalties  for  the 
breach  of  this  act,  as  of  all  others  relating  to  trade  and  reve- 
nue, in  any  admiralty,  or  king's  marine  court,  throughout  the 
colonies.  These  courts  preceded  in  trials,  without  the  inter- , 
Tendon  of  a  jury.  This  act,  both  in  regard  to  the  suspension 
of  what  the  cokmiats  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
their  rights,  that  of  tri^  by  jury,  and  also  in  regard  to  that 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  by  which  they  were  liable  to  be  call- 
ed to  trial,  for  real  or  supposed  offenses,  to  distant  provinces* 
WEB,  next  to  that  for  direct  taxation,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
colonies  of  any  aggression  of  the  British  government. 

Anticipating  opposition  to  these  measures,  parliament  pass-  ferqoiiw 
ed  ImwB  for  senduig  troops  to  America,  and  obliging  the  inbab-  teria^tnopt 
itants  of  those  colonies  to  which  they  should  be  sent,  to  far-  »  America* 
nsh  them  with  quartera,  and  all  necessary  supplies. 

The  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect  cm  the  first  day  of  Norem-  praaUa'b 
b«r.    The  night  after  its  pusage,  Dr.  Franklin,  ih«n  in  kttn. 
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agent  for  Penm^Wimia,  wrote  to  his  friend  C 
, 、" The  sun  of  liberty  is  set  ；  you  must 
industry  and  econcmiy."   "  Be  assured,"  m 
in  reply, "  we  shall  light  up  torches  of  quite 

er  sort."  • 

On  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  act,  the  smothered 
the  coloniats  broke  forth  into  one  general  burst  of 
The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  were  at  that 
siom.    It  was  here  that  the  first  public  opposition 
to  the  odious  act  ；  and  the  man,  by  whom  the 
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eloquent  and  ardent  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  lawyer,  und 
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as  were  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
resolutions,  more  especially  the  last,  were  warmly  opp  一 
the  house  of  burgesses  ；  but  the  bold  and  irresistible  eloquence 
of  Henry  finally  prevailed,  and  they  were  passed  by 
ity  of  a  single  Toice.  In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  the 
of  the  king  was,  for  the  first  time  in  any  public  body  in 
ca,  arraigned  ；  and  Patrick  Henry,  in  this,  dared  what  might 
have  cost  him  bis  life.  He  asserted  that  the  king,  in  assent- 
to  the  law  for  taxing  the  colonies,  had  acted  me  part  of  a 
1  ；  and  alluding  to  the  fate  of  oiher  tyrants,  he  exclaim* 
" CsBsar  had  bis  Brutus,  Charles  I.  bis  Cromwell,  and 
George  III." he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  "  treason  ！" ^ 
pausing  for  a  moment,  he  deliberately  concluded "  may  profit 
by  their  example  ； ~ if  this  he  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

The  next  day  the  members  were  alanned,  on  considering  the 
bold  stand  which  they  had  taken  ；  and  in  the  absence  of  Hemy, 
the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded  ；  but  it  had  already  with  the 
others  gone  forth,  and,  although  at  first  cautiously  circulated, 
all  were  at  length  openly  publLhed,  and  jHroduced  yiolent  ex- 
citements throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CangnH  at  New  Yofk— Rapeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

Before  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  had  become  known  in 
achttsetts,  the  general  court  of  that  colony  had  assem- 
and  adopted  measures  to  produce  a  combined  oppositioo 
oppressive  measures  o(  parliament.    Letters  were  ad* 
" to  the  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies,  proposing  tluii 
88,  composed  of  deputies  from  each,  shoidd  meet  to 
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coDflall  on  their  common  interests.  This  piopoaidoa  was  not 
agreed  to  all,  and  indeed  it  met,  at  first,  a  general  opposi- 
tion* Delegates  ware,  however,  elected  from  Mass^husettSy 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Sooth  CuroUna. 
I  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  which  waa  the  day  deaig- 
by  MassachusettB  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  the 
I  assemUed  at  New  York.  Their  first  measure  was 
up  &  declaration^  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  col- 
i  were  entitled  to  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural 
bjects  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  most  essential  of 
J  were  an  exclusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  jury  ；  and  that  the  late  act3  of  parliament,  im- 
taxes  on  the  inhabitants  without  their  consent,  and  ex- 
_  the  junadicdon  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  had  a 
lest  tendency  to  subvert  these  rights  and  liberties.  The 
I  then  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  and  petitioos 
houses  of  parliament.  The  colonies  which  were  not 
anted  in  this  congress,  also  forwarded  to  England  simi* 
Btitions. 

I  the  day  approached  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  take 
cty  the  popukr  feeling  against  it  increased.  Had  duties 
laid  on  articles  of  convenience  or  luzuiy,  these  might 
hare  been  dispensed  with  ；  but  this  law  was  so  framed,  that 
the  evil  intended  as  a  penalty  for  disobedience,  was  no  less 
than  the  suspension  of  tne  whole  machinery  of  the  social  or- 
der, and  the  creati<m  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  Neither  trade  nor 
navigation  could  proceed  ；  no  contract  could  be  legally  made, 
Dp  process  against  an  offender  could  be  instituted,  no  appren- 
tice could  be  indented,  no  student  could  receive  a  diploma, 
DOT  even  could  the  estates  of  the  dead  be  legally  settled,  until 
the  stamp  duty  was  paid. 

Measures  were  taken  to  make  the  situation  of  all  concerned 
in  its  collection  so  unpleasant,  that  no  one  might  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  engage  as  an  officer.  At  Boston,  in  the 
month  of  Aiigu0t»  the  populace,  after  burning  the  effigy  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver,  ihe  proposed  distributer  of  stamps,  assembled 
at  his  house,  broke  Lis  windows,  and  destroyed  his  funiiture. 
Mr.  Oliver  then  formally  pledged  himself  to  have  no  concern 
in  the  execution  of  ike  obnoxious  statute.  The  bouses  of  an 
officer  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  of  one  of  the  custom- 
bouse  officers,  were  entered,  and  their  effects  purloiaed.  But 
the  greatest  damage  was  done  in  the  mansioii  of  Lieut.  Gov. 
HutchinBOQ,  whose  loss  in  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  and  mon- 
ey, was  very  conaiderable  ；  and  was  a  chief  item  in  a  claim 
which  Great  Britain  afterwards  made  against  Massachusetta. 
In  Now  Haven,  Mr.  Ingersol^  like  Mr.  Oliver,  wag  obliged  to 
declare  his  raolation  not  to  become  a  distributer.  Similar 
scenes  occurred  in  other  places. 
The  first  of  Norember,  the  day  m  which  the  act  wa« 
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PART  III  take  effect,  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  as  for  a  fb- 
PBRiOD  I.  neral  procession,  and  signs  of  mourning  and  sorrow  appeared 
CHAP.  nx.  in  all  the  colonies.    In  New  York,  the  stamp  act  was  hawk- 
^^^x^^  ed  about  with  a  death's  head  attached  to  h,  under  the  title  of 
Not.  L   the  "  Folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."   "  In  Pon 
tot  month,  New  Hampshire,**  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  a  coffin,  ne 
SiogoUr  da-  ornamented,  and  inscribed  with  *  Liberty,  aged  CXLV  ye 
"SSS*-  prepared  for  the  funeral  procession,  which  began  1 

the  state  house,  attended  with  two  unbraced  drams.  Minnte 
In  Porte-  guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  graye,  when 
"n^^N;H.  an  oration  was  pronounced,  in  honor  of  the  deceasml.  Scarce* 
，•  ly  W18  the  oration  concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  hay- 

ing been  discovered,  the  corpse  was  taken  up.  The  inscrip- 
don  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  changed  to  Liberty  Revivbd  ！ 
The  bells  suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound,  and  joy  again  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance." 

In  fine,  the  opposition  to  the  law  was  general  and  systema- 
， w    tic.    Even  the  women,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  united 
'women  with  the  men  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  importadcm  of 
th* British  goods ；  and  cheerfully  relinquished  every  species  of 
'of^Bn^ish*  ornament,  which  was  manufactured  in  England.    The  pro* 
goodM,     ceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  suspended,  in  order 
that  no  stamps  might  be  used  ；  and  those  engaged  in  disputes 
were  earnestly  and  effectually  exhorted,  by  the  leading  men, 
to  terminate  them  by  reference. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  British 
ministry  ；  the  authors  of  the  stamp  act  had  been  removed,  and 
dieir  places  supplied  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  The  Marquis  of 
of  Rockingham  was  made  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Duke  oi 
Grafton  and  General  Conway,  secretaries  of  state.  They 
were  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  for  they  perceived  thiU 
measures  must  be  taken,  either  to  repeal  the  oimoxioos  statute, 
or  oblige  the  Americans  to  submit  to  it,  by  force  of  aims.  In 
Januaiy,  1766,  the  petitions  of  congress,  and  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  afiairs  of  America,  were  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons.  After  their  examination,  a  resolution  was  introdn- 
[ ced  by  General  Conway,  declaring  that  parliament  "  had  fbll 
power  to  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  ；"  which,  after  an  animated  debate,  was  adopted. 

The  next  day,  the  ministry,  now  bent  on  a  repeal  of  the 
i  stamp  act,  instituted  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  among  other 
persons,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  house  of  com* 
鳩 ， mons.    He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  parliament 
, for  taxing  America,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people 
'      from  the  mother  country,  and  that  they  would  never  sabmit  to 
Bin  to  repeal  &e  Stamp  duty,  unless  compelled. 

tbe  stamp     The  resolution  to  repeal  that  act,  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Y^jj^  Grenrille  and  his  adherents,  who  were  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
' That  great  statesman  maintained,  that  tazatton  was  no  part  of 
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the  ^yerning  or  legislative  power  which  parliament  had  a  right  PART  HI. 
to  exert  over  the  colonies  ；  and  concluded  with  a  motion, "  mat  pebiod  l 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  totally,  absolutely,  and  immedi-  chap. 
ately.  v^^^v^^ 
The  bill  for  its  repeal,  at  length  passed  the  commons,  and  Passes  the 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  met  with  much  op-  ®° 
position.  But  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  ably  advocated  the 
by  Lord  Camden.  •  "  My  position,"  said  he,  "  is  this  ；  I  re- 
peat it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  inseparable.  This  position  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature  ；  it  is  more ^ it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  na^ 
ture :  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own  ；  so. 
man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  consent. 
Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury  ；  whoever  does 
it,  commits  a  robbery."  .  The  bill  for  repeal  at  length  passed 
the  house  of  Lords,  but  with  it  was  another,  called  the  "  de- 
claraloiy  bill,"  in  which  the  resolution  was  repeated,  that 
" parliament  had  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  tn  all  cases  what- 
soever. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Second  attempt  to  tsz  America.— OppontUm. 

Although  ihe  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  joy  to  the  col- 
onists, yet,  while  a  principle  was  at  the  same  time  asserted, 
upon  which,  any  future  ministry,  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentary andiority,  .might  oppress  them,  th^y  continued  a  jeal- 
ous watch  over  the  British  government. 

General  Conway  recommended  to  the  colonies,  to  make 
compensation,  to  those  who  had  suffered  in  attempting  to  en- 
force the  stamp  act.  Governor  Bernard  laid  this  recommend- 
ation before  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  requisition 
with  which  they  must  of  necessity  comply.  With  this  they 
were  offended,  as  it  disabled  them,  they  said,  from  voluntarily 
ag  to  the  king  such  favors  as  he  requested.  At  first  they 
d  to  make  any  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  but  they  but  ！ 
con^nted,  though  in  a  manner  highly  displeasing  to 
British  government,  for  the  same  act  which  made  the  ap- 
tion  for  the  damage,  expressed  a  pardon  to  those  by 
wtipm  it  was  done. 

hi  July,  another  change  took  place  in  the  British  ministry, 
and  a  cabinet  waa  fonn^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  now 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  proceedings  of  the  Americans  had 
ffiTen  great  offense  to  die  British,  and  they  were  con' 
demned  by  many  who  had  heretofore  espoused  their  cause. 
12 
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In  May,  1767,  Charles  Townshend,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  influenced  by  Lord  Grenville,  brought  into  parlia- 
ment a  second  plan  for  taxing  America,  by  imposing  duties  on 
all  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painter's  colors,  which  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.  This  bill  passed  both  houses  ot 
parliament  without  much  opposition.  And  during  the  same 
session  an  act  was  passed,  suspending  the  authority  of  the 
assembly  of  New  York,  until  they  should  comply  willi  the 
requisition  to  quarter  troops,  which  they  had  refused }  and 
another,  appointmg  the  officers  of  the  navy,  as  custom-house 
officers,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation. 

These  three  acts  following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
caused,  throughout  America,  a  revival  of  the  same  feelings 
which  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  had  produced.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1768，  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  prepared  a  petition 
to  the  king,  and  sent  letters  to  those  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  defending  the  cause  of  America, 
again  asserting  what  they  considered  their  rights,  and  claim- 
ing deliverance  from  those  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  recent  acts  of  parliament.  They 
also  addressed  circulars  to  the  other  colonial  assemblies,  en- 
treating their  co-operation,  in  obtaining  the  redress  of  their 
grievances. 

The  British  ministry  viewed  this  measure  as  an  attempt  to 
convene  another  congress  ；  and  as  they  had  always  dreaded 
the  effects  of  voluntary  colonial  union,  independent  of  the 
crown,  they  instructed  Gov.  Bernard,  to  require  the  assembly 
to  rescind  die  vote  by  which  the  circulars  were  sent  to  the  oth- 
er colonies  ；  and,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  dissolve  them  ； 
at  the  same  time,  addressing  letters  to  the  other  colonial 
governors,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  assembly  of  that  proyince, 
ninety-two,  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  representadves,  reiVi- 
sed  to  rescind  the  vote,  or  disapprove  of  their  former  proceed- 
ings, and  the  governor,  in  consequence,  dissolved  the  assembly. 
But  instead  of  intimidating,  these  measures  did  but  exasperate 
the  people. 

In  June,  the  custom-house  officers  seized  a  sloop  belonging 
to  John  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and  a  patriot  much 
beloved  by  the  people  of  Boston.  They  assembled  in  crowds, 
insulted  and  beat  the  officers,  and  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  town.  Non-importation  agreements,  with  regard  to  all  ar- 
ticles on  which  duties  had  been  laid,  were  now  extensiTelj 
adopted. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  bad  not  convened,  since  its 
dissolution  by  Gov.  Bernard.  A  report  was  circulated,  that 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  Boston.  A  town  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  governor  was  earnestly  entreated  to  eon- 
▼oke  the  assembly.    His  reply  was  "  that  he  could  not  eaQ 
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another  asseaibly  this  year,  without  Airther  commands  from 
the  king." 

A  convention  was  then  proposed,  and  accordingly  held,  on 
the  22d  of  September.  The  members  petitioned  the  govern- 
or, that  an  assembly  migfat  be  called  ；  but  he  refiised,  calling 
them  rebels.  They  transmitted  to  the  king  a  respectftil  ac- 
oount  of  their  proceedings,  and  then  dissolved,  after  a  session 
o(  five  dayB. 

Orders  were  given  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  thje  British  troops  in  the  colonies,  to  station  a  force  in 
Boston,  to  overawe  the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-houBe 
officers  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duty.  Two  regiments  were 
accordingly  ordered  from  Halifax,  and  escorted  by  seven  arm- 
ed vessek,  they  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  28th  of  September. 
The  fleet  took  a  station  which  commanded  the  town,  and  the 
Hoops  having  landed  under  the  cover  of  their  guns,  marched 
into  Boston  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Tke  select  men  of  the  town  refusing  to  provide  them 
with  quaiteiSy  the  governor  commanded  the  state  house  to  be 
opened  for  their  reception.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers,  had 
gnat  influence  in  restraining  outward  violence,  yet  so  offen- 
sive was  the  measure,  that  it  greatly  increased  hostile  di ^- 
sitions. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year,  news  was  received  that  the 
iate  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  were  delared  by  parliament 
to  be  "  illegal,  unconstitutional^  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  parliament."  Both  houses,  in  a  joint  address 
to  the  king,  hiftd  recommended  vigorous  measures,  and  " 


 ^，  。  ,  ―  bad  Threat 

even  gone  so  far  as  to  beseech  him  to  direct  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  strict  inquiries,  as  to  all  treasons  »m. 
committed  in  that  proymce  since  the  year  1767  ；  in  order  that 
the  persons  most  active  in  coimnitting  them,  might  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial. 

The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  met  a  few  days  after 
this  address  was  received  in  the  colonies.  They  passed  reso- 
lutumB,  in  which  they  boldly  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  gpSitiTvir- 
remove  an  offender  out  of  the  colony  for  trial  ；  and  voted  an  ginia. 
address  to  the  crown,  which,  though  in  a  style  of  loyalty, 
stated  their  deep  conviction  that  the  complaints  of  the  colo- 
niats  were  well  founded. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  mw. 
governor,  he  suddeidy  dissolved  the  assembly.    But  the  cur-  Lord  fiote- 
Tenl  of  opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  stayed.    The  members 
assembled  at  a  private  house  ；  elected  their  speaker,  Peyton  soWes'  the 
Randolpli,  Esq"  moderator  ；  and  proceeded  to  pass  some  deci-  ^ 
ded  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.   These  were  j^^e 
introduced  by  Colonel  Washington,  who  nad  been  a  member  themjelTe* 
of  the  honse  since  his  resignation.    This  example  was  fol-  ^^JS^ 
lowed  by  other  colonies  ；  and  non-importation  agreements,  Wy. 
whidi  had  l^ore  been  entered  into  by  Boston,  Salem,  the  city 
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PART  in.  of  New  York,  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut^  now  became 
PERIOD  L  general. 

CHAP.  IV、      In  jvfay,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  convened.  They 
^•^^'^^  refused  to  proceed  with,  business  while  the  state  house  was 
ITTO.    surrounded  by  an  armed  force.   The  governor  would  not  re- 
AiocmSj  of 咖 it,  bat  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.    Here  they  ex- 
MamachQ.  pressed  their  decided  belief,  that  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
setts  con-  ing  army  in  the  colony  in  time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of 
J*25ouJSed  &eir  natural  rights.   They  refused  to  make  any  of  the  appro- 
to  Cam-   priations  of  money  which  the  governor  proposed,  and  he  again 
prorogued  them.   In  August,  Governor  Bernard  was  re  called, 
and  the  goyemment  left  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Goremor 
Hutchinson. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  insulted  the  military,  while  under  arms  ；  and  an  affiay 
lUroh  5.   took  place,  in  which  four  persons  were  killed.    The  belk 
Affrgr  with  were  instantly  rung;  the  people  rushed  from  the  countr" " 


the  aid  of  the  citizens  ；  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
to  Castle  William,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fiuy  of  the  e】 
muldtade.    A  trial  was  institated :  the  soldiers  airaigned 
all  acquitted,  except  two,  who  were  found  guil^  of  maiu " 
ter.   The  moderation  of  the  jury,  and  the  ability  with 
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and  Jouah '  increased  the  detestation  in  which  the  stationing  of  a  soldiery 
Quinqr.    among  the  people,  was  held. 

In  England  Lord  North  was  appointed  to  the  ministry.  He 
jJ[^jJL[    introduced  a  bill  into  parliament,  which  passed  on  the  12th  of 
Loid  North  April,  removing  the  duties  which  had  been  laid  in  1767,  ex- 
JS^l:  tern  cepting  those  on  tea.    But,  as  had  been  predicted  by  ihose 
JS^i^g  ^  who  opposed  this  partial  removal,  the  people  of  America  were 
licy.      not  satisfied,  while  the  system  was  adhered  to  and  parliament 
claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies. 

In  1772,  meetings  were  held  in  the  towns  throughout  Mas- 
_  sachusetts,  where  committees  were  appointed  to  maintain  a 
i  to  correspondence  with  each  other.   These  meetings,  which 
|g;ct  proved  the  nurseries  of  independence,  were  censured  by  Great 
-      Britain  as  being  the  hot  beds  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
June.        In  Rhode  Island,  a  daring  resistance  was  made  to  the  cus- 
^  O^^e  tom-house  officers  ；  and  the  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  which 
midmght.**  had  been  stationed  in  that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  acts  of  trade  was  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Seiman  of  Tea.— Boston  Port  Bill— AmTiI  of  British  Troops. 

Tbb  non-importalion  agreements,  rigidly  obseryed  in  re-  PART  III, 
spect  Co  the  article  of  tea,  now  began  to  effect  the  commercial  pebiodl 
interest  of  Great  Britain.    Parliament  passed  an  act  allowing  ohaf.  t. 
the  East  India  Company  to  export  to  America  its  teas,  free  of  **>^^^ 
all  duties  in  England,  thus  enabling  them  to  reduce  its  price  1TT8. 
in  the  coloiiies.  .  Tea  was  according  shipped  in  la^ge  quaa-  "― 
tites.    The  colonists  foresaw,  that  if  it  should  be  landed,  the 
doty  would  probably  be  paid.    ResolutionB  were  therefore 
extensively  adopted,  that  Uie  tea  should  not  be  received  on  ^ 
shore,  but  sent  back  to  England.  m  tc 

At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  enjoined  not  to  conduct  the  t779, 
ships  into  the  river.    At  New  York  the  governor  ordered  Tbe  com- 
some  of  the  tea  to  be  landed,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  ^ 
ship,  but  the  people  took  it  into  custody,  and  allowed  none  of  £2J^^i^ 
it  to  be  sold.   In  Boston  it  was  apprehended  that  as  the 
loaded  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor,  the  tea  would  be  landed  in 
small  quantities:  and  several  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  ^ 
boaided  the  ships  during  the  night,  and  threw  their  cargoes  dei 
into  the  water.   Three  nmidred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea 《• 
were  thus  broken  open  and  their  contents  thrown  overboard. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  the  parlia^ 
ment  of  England,  they  resolved  "  to  make  such  pronsionB  as 
8h<nild  secure  the  just  dependence  of  tbe  colonies,  and  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  tliioughout  all  the  British  dominions.*'   置 irir4L 
In  Older  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  an  exemplaiy  Parliaawat 
manner,  and  oblige  them  to  restore  the  value  of  the  tea  which  J*"^  jj,. 
had  been  destroyed,  a  bill  was  passed  in  March,  1774,  "  in-  ton: 
texdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  prolubiting  the  landing  and  shipping  of  any  goods  at  that 
place,"  until  these  ends  should  be  accomplished. 

Parliament  also  passed  an  act,  giving  to  the  crown  the  GiretlM 
power  preTiouslv  residing  in  the  General  Court,  of  appointing  crown  the 
connseloTs  ；  and  they  prohibited  meetings  in  the  several  *2f?SSSie? 
towns  except,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.    In  order  oxs. 
to  secure  the  execution  of  these  obnoxious  laws,  they  provided  Forbid  town 
that  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any  capital  offense,  meetings, 
committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be  sent  to  another  Abolish  trial 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  by  jwy, 

An  act  was  also  passed,  extending  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  river  Ohio;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  provide  ^^nto^bSng 

formed,  who  in  oppres- 


for  its  government,  a  legislative  council  was 
were  to  be  appointed  by  Sie  crown,  and  trials  witnom  a  jury 
、曹 ere  also  to  be  permitted.   Tbe  object  of  this  act,  which  thus 
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in  that  prorince  abolished  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
and  extended  its  boundaries,  was  "  at  once  to  render  it  an  ex- 
ample, and  a  fit  instrument  for  introducing  tlie  same  absolute 
rule  into  the  other  colonies." 

General  Gage  was  made  governor  of  Massachupetto  in  the 
place  of  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  removed  from  liis  office 
in  consequence  of  unpopularity  occasioned  by  the  exposure  of 
letters  which  had  been  written  by  him,  during  the  years  1767 
and  1768,  to  the  leading  men  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  prejudice  of  parliament  against 
the  colonies,  and  widen  the  breach  abeady  existing  between 
theHL 

On  the  arrival  of  the  port  bill  in  Boston,  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  held,  who  declared  that  the  "  impolicy,  injus- 
tice, and  inhumanity  of  the  act  exceeded  their  powers  of  ex- 
pression ！，，  The  assembly  convened  at  this  pUce,  but  was 
removed  by  the  governor  to  Salem.  It  was  liere  resolved, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  colonies  made  it  necessary  that  a 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  should 
assemble,  to  take  their  afiairs  into  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. They  nominated  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Cusbing, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  men  cele- 
brated for  their  talents  and  patriotism,  as  their  representaiives 
to  such  a  congress  ；  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the  house  to 
inform  the  other  colonies  of  their  resolution. 

The  governor,  haying  learned  these  proceedings,  sent  an 
officer  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  in  the  king's  name.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  admittance,  he  read  the  oider  aloud  on  the 
staircase  ；  but  it  was  not  obeyed,  until  the  memben  had 
finished  iheir  most  important  business. 

Governor  Gage  had  believed  that  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  trade  of  Salem,  from  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  would 
render  its  inhabitants  more  favorable  to  the  royal  goTemment  ； 
but  the  people  of  that  town  declared,  "  that  nature,  in  fonnilig 
their  harbor,  had  prevented  their  becoming  rivals  in  trade  ； 
and  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  sl^uld  regaid  them- 
selves lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and  all  feelings  of  human- 
ity, could  they  indulge  one  thought  of  seizing  upon  the  wealth 
of  their  neighbors,  or  raising  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  countrymen." 

The  cause  of  the  people  of  Boston  was  espoused  by  all  the 
colonies,  and  their  wants  were  supplied  by  their  contiibutkms. 
The  people  of  Marblehead,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
feeling,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their  distress,  offered 
them  the  use  of  their  harbor,  their  wharves,  and  warehouses, 
free  of  all  expense. 

In  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  been  made  governor, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Botetourt,  had  prorogued  the  refractory 
burgesses  from  time  to  time  until  March,  1773.  When,  in 
May,  1774,  they  received  the  news  of  the  Boston  port  bill, 
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they  proclaimed  a  fast.  Lord  Dunmore  at  once  prorogued  PARTm. 
them.  They  however  formed  an  association,  and  voted  to  period  i. 
recommend  to  the  colonies  a  general  congress.  chap. 

The  first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  take  v-^-v-*^ 
effect,  was  deroutly  observed,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  The  Virgini- 
huiniliation  and  prayer,  to  implore  that  God  would  avert  the  S^onLt 
ewila  which  threatened  them,  and  "  give  them  one  heart,  and  ing. 
<me  mind,  firmly  to  expose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every 
injury  to  the  American  rights." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Thb  resolutions  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  MassachuBetts,    置 774. 
with  respect  to  a  general  congress,  were  approved  by  the  other    Sept  4. 
colonies  ；  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  congress  ^ - 
convened  at  Philadelphia.    In  tlus  body,  the  most  august  and  ane^SS^ 
important  which  had  ever  assembled  upon  the  .^erican  PhUadel- 
sbores,  all  the  cc^onies,  except  Georgia,  were  represented  ； 
and  all  parties,  struck  with  the  array  of  splendid  talents  and  i^J^^^^. 
stem  patriotism,  which  a  view  of  the  catalogue  of  its  mem-  senied 
bers  presented,  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tioDS  with  deep  interest  and  great  expectation  ；  the  people 
with  hope ~~ but  the  officers  and  dependents  of  the  crown,  with 
alarm  and  apprehension. 


yton  J 

Iphchi 


Their  first  measure  was  to  choose,  by  a  unaqimeus  vote,  Pe: 
Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  as  president.   They  next 
decided,  that,  as  they  could  not  ascertain  the  relative  impor-  g^J" 
tance  of  each  colony,  each  should  have  one  vote  ；  they  deter-  huonaToie. 
mined  that  their  deliberations  should  proceed  with  closed 
doors  ；  they  chose  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  to 
siate  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  genera),  the  several  instances 
in  which  mese  rights  had  been  infringed,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress.    They  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exhorted  them  to  per-  ^conduct  ^ 
severe  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  decision,  yet  with  tern-  Musachu- 
perance  ；  and  voted  the  continuance  of  contributions  for  their  "J^* 
relief.    Being  informed  that  General  Gage  was  erecting  forti-  uresforre- 
fications  around  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the  citizens  from  a  lief, 
free  communication,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  that  officer, 
entreating  him  to  desist  from  militaiy  operations  ；  lest  a  dif- 
ference, altogether  irreconcilable,  should  arise  between  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  state. 

The  committee  chosen,  next  reported  an  able  instrument,  TheT  draw 
setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  in  the  form  of  resolti-  幻 。 
tioDs,  which  being  accepted,  was  addressed  to  the  people,  and  rights. 
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is  now  commonly  quoted  by  the  title  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights." 
The  last  of  these  resolutions  stated  the  result  of  the  best  wis- 
dom of  congress,  ad  to  the  means  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
peaceable  redress  of  grievances.  First,  to  enter  into  a  non- 
importation association,  second,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
British  America,  and  third,  to  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  the 
king. 

By  the  non-importation  compact,  they  agreed  and  associa- 
ted, for  themselves  and  their  constituents^' "  under  the  sacred 
ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  liberty,"  not  to  import,  or  use 
any  British  goods,  afler  the  first  of  December,  1774,  particu- 
larly the  articles  of  tea  and  molasses.  At  the  same  time,  they 
agreed  to  encourage,  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures  in 
^^ericiL  Committees-  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  place, 
to  see  that  this  agreement  was  observed  ；  and  those  who 
violated  it  were  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
their  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  great  men,  in  the  pressure 
of  their  own  peculiar  difficulties,  did  not  forget  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity,  but  made,  with  the  other  resolutions,  one 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  not  to  be,  in  any  way,  con- 
cerned in  the  slave-trade. 

Finally,  they  determined  to  continue  the  congressiond 
union,  until  the  repeal  by  parliament,  of  oppressive  duties  ； 
of  the  laws  restricting  their  rights  of  trial  by  jury  ；  of  the 
acts,  against  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ；  and  of  that  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  &e  several  addresses  which,  confonnably  to  their  reso- 
lutions, were  drawn  up  and  promulgated,  congress  fully  met 
the  high  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  thitt  assem- 
blage, of  whom  Lord  Chatham  declared,  "  that,  diough  he  had 
studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  &e  master 
Bpirits  of  the  world,  yet,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  fbrce  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  congress.*'  The  addreBses  wert 
couched  in  terms,  which,  though  strongly  calculaited  to  awa- 
ken the  sympaihy,  were,  at  the  same  time,  powerM  to  con- 
vince the  reason.  They  w^re  not  the  whining  complaints  of 
beaten  children,  who  murmur  and  submit,  but  the  firm  remon- 
strances of  injured  and  indignant  men,  willing  to  ask  for  their 
rights,  but  determined  to  have  them. 

The  petition  to  the  king  entreated  him,  in  language  the 
mo9t  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  restore  their  Yiplated 
rights.  Their  grievances,  they  said,  were  the  more  intolera- 
ble, as  they  were  h6m  heirs  of  freedom,  and  had  enjoyed  it 
under  the  auspices  of  his  royal  ancestors.  "  The  apprehen- 
sion," say  they,  "  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude, 
from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our 
minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  clearly  foresee 
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the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  excites  emo-  PART  111, 
tions  in  our  breasts  which  we  cannot  describe."   They  pbwod  i. 
express  a  hope,  that  the  royal  indignation  will  fall  on  those  化 
designing  and  dangerous  men,  who,  by  their  misrepresenta-  ^^7^""^*^ 
tions  of  his  American  subjects,  had,  at  length,  compelled 
them,  by  the  force  of  accumulatiad  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  dnm^tedl^ 
longer  borne,  thus  to  disturb  his  majesty's  repose  ；  a  conduct  Mr.  "bickiei^ 
orted  from  those  who  would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in 
service.    "  We  ask,"  say  they,  "  for  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety.    We  wish  not  a  dinunution  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
nor  dp  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  6iir  fovor.** 
The  petition  concludes  with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  his  置 
majesty,  as  the  father  of  his  wbole  people,  would  not  permit 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  law,  and  loyalty,  to  be  broken,  "  in  uncer- 
tain ezpectadcm  of  effects,  that,  if  obtained,  never  can  compen-* 
sate  for  the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained." 

In  their  address  to  the  people  of  England,  they  claim  the 
rig^  of  fellow  subjects.   "Be  not  surprised,"  they  say,  Uenn.Lee, 
' t.  we,  whose  forefathers  participated  in  the  rights,  the  Livingston/ 
iesj  and  die  constitution,  of  which  you  90  justly  boast,  ^  J"  P"*' 
have  carefully  conveyed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us, 
dd  refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men,  who  found  their 
on.no  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  them 
with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their  p^^^ 
power,  they  may,  with  the  greater  facility,  enslave  you.   Are     Mr.  J»y, 
not,"  ^ey  ask,  "  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain, 
lords  of  their  own  property?    Can  it  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent  7   Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitraiy 
disposal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  whatever  ？  You 
know  they  will  not.   Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  Ame- 
rica, less  lords  of  their  property  than  you  are  of  yours  ？  Can 
the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  divides  us,  cause  disparity  of 
liffhU  ？    Or  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  English  subjects, 
who  live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should 
enjoy  less  libeity,  than  .those  who  are  three  hundred  miles 
from  it?" 

•  In  the  memorial  to  their .  constituents,  they  presented  an 
account  of  the  oppressive  measures  of  parliament  since  1763. 
They  applaud  the  spirit  which  they  had  shown  in  defense  of 
their  rights,  and  encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  be  prepared 
for  all  contin^ncies  ；  hinting  that  those  might  occur  which 
would  put  their  constancy  severely  to  the  test.  The  congress 
rose  on  tne  6th  of  October. 

Although  their  powers  were  merely  advisory,  yet  their  de- 
cisions received  tlie  approbatiooL  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
and  canied  with  them  aU  the  force  of  laws. 
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Complete  unanimity,  however,  did  not  exist.  Some  of  the 
late  emigrantSy  on  whom  England  had  bestowed  offices,  and 
many  who  feared  her  power,  clung  to  her  authoritj,  and  de- 
clared themselves  her  adherents.  Whigs  and  tories  were  the 
diBtinguisbing  names  of  the  parties  ；  the  former  fayoring  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  ；  the  latter,  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  magazines  of  gunpowder  and  other 
militaiy  stores,  at  Charlestown  and  pambridge,  were  seized, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gage. 

An  assembly  was  called  in  Massachusetts  ；  but  its  sittings 
were  countermanded  by  the  governor.  The  representatives 
then  met  at  Salem,  resolved  themselves  into  a  "  provincial 
congress,"  adjourned  to  Concord,  and  chose  John  Hancock 
their  president.  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  firom 
such  illegal  proceedings  ；  but,  paying  no  regard  to  his  injunc- 
tion, they  resolved,  that,  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  enlisted,  to  stand  ready 
to  inarch  a  minute's  warning.  They  elected  three  general 
officers,  to  command  these  minute-men  and  the  militia,  pro- 
yided  they  should  be  called  to  action ~ appointed  a  comniittee 
of  supplies,  and  a  committee  of  safety,  to  sit  during  their  re- 
cess. Meeting  again  in  November,  they  resolved  that  one 
fourth  of  the  militia  should  act  as  minute-men;  made  the  addi- 
tion of  two  general  officers  ；  and  sent  persons  to  inform  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  of  their  measures, 
and  request  their  co-operation,  in  order  to  raise  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  to  act  in  any  emergency. 

The  same  temper  was  manifest  in  the  southern  colonies, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  where 
conventions  were  held,  and  spirited  resolutions  passed. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  British  parliament  convened. 
The  king,  in  bis  speech,  informed  the  members,  that  a  most 
daring  resistance  to  the  laws  still  prevailed  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  in  the  other 
colonies  ；  and,  finally,  he  expressed  his  firm  determination  to 
withstand  any  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  royal  authority; 
and  in  these  sentiments  the  two  bouses  expressed,  in  their 
answer,  a  decided  concurrence.  Perceiving,  from  ^ese  ex- 
pressions, the  temper  of  the  British  government,  Mr.  Qumcy, 
who  had  been  sent  over  as  general  agent  for  the  colonies, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Reed,  in  Philadelphia,  warning  him  not  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  commercial  plans  would  be  the  engines  of 
their  freedom;  and  telling  him, that  he  wrote  "  with  the  feelings 
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of  one  wbo  believes  that  his  countrymen  must  yet  seal  their  PART  m. 
fidth  and  constancy  to  their  liberties  with  blood."  pbbiodl 

When  the  British  ministry,  after  considerable  delay,  at  chap,  nt, 
length  brought  the  American  papers  before  parliament,  Lord 
Chatham,  with  all  the  energies  of  his  gigantic  mind,  took  the  Chat- 
field  of  debate,  in  favor  of  America.    "  The  way,"  he  said,  SfarOT^ 
" must  be  immediately  opened  for  reconciliation.    It  will  soon  Americt. 
be  too  late.    His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown  ；  but, 
the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 
They  say,  you  liave  no  right  to  tax  them,  without  their  con-  can  be^taken 
sent.    They  say  truly.    Representation  and  taxation  must  go  without  ths 
together— they  are  inseparable.    •  Our  American  subjects/  is 
a  common  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  to  be  proper- 
citizens :  but  property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole  and  entire  domi- 
nion  of  the  owner :  it  excludes  all  the  world  besides.    It  is 
an  atom;  tmtangible  by  any  but  the  proprietor.   Touch  it, 
and  the  touch  contaminates  the  whole  mass  ；  the  whole  pro- 
perty yaniahes.    This  wise  people  speak  out.    They  do  not 
hold  the  language  of  slaves  ；  they  tell  you  what  they  mean. 
They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws,  as  a  favor  ；  they 
claim  it  as  a  right _ they  demand  it.    They  tell  you,  they 
will  not  submit  to  them;  and  I  tell  you,  the  acts  must  be 
repealed.    Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  say.    But  bare 
repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened  and  spirited  people. 
You  must  go  through  the  work  ；  you  must  declare  you  have 
no  right  to  tax ~ then  they  may  trust  you then  they  will 
have  some  confidence  in  you." 

But  such  were  the  prejudices  then  existing,  that,  notwith-  ITW. 
standing  the  force  of  Lord  Chatham's  arguments,  and  the  ^1^^ 
weight  of  his  name,  a  plan,  which  he  brought  before  parlia-  proposed  by 
ment,  for  conciliatory  measures,  was  negatived  by  a  large  Lord  Chat- 
majority;  while  the  petitions  from  the  merchants  of  London,  jUted-'*" 
and  other  commercial  places,  in  favor  of  America,  were  refer- 
red, not  to  the  regular  committee,  but  to  one,  called  by  the 
friends  of  the  colonies,  "  the  committee  of  oblivion,"  whose 
meeting  was  deferred  to  a  distant  day.    Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  other  colonial  agents,  were  refused  a  hearing  before  the 
house,  on  the  plea,  that  they  were  appointed  by  an  illegal 
assembly  ；  and  thus  was  put  to  silence      voice  of  three  iml- 
lions  of  people,  yet  in  the  attitude  of  humble  suppliants. 

Bodi  nouses  of  parliament  concurred,  by  a  large  majority, 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declare,  "  that  the 
Americans  had  long  wished  to  become  independent,  and  only 
waited  for  ability  and  opportunity,  to  accomplish  their  design. 
To  prevent  this,"  they  said,  "  and  to  crash  the  monster  in  its 
biith,  was  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  ；  and  that  this  must 
be  done,  at  any  price,  and  at  every  hazard." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  p^jJ^J^j^^ 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  attempt  to 
Rhode  Island,  were  restricted  in  their  trade  to  Great  Britain  dinde  the 
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PART  m.  and  its  West  India  possessionB,  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
PBBIOD  I.  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  same  restrictions 
CHAP.  Tin.  were  sooa  after  extended  to  aU  the  colonies,  excepting  New 
^^^J^^^  York  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  expected  that  these  prohi- 
2^^^  ^  bidons  would  prove  particularly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants 
Ton  to  tome,  of  New  England,  as  an  idea  prevailed,  that  they  depended  on 
cSen^  &e  fisheriea  for  their  subsistence,  and  must,  if  deprived  of 
' them,  be  starved  into  obedience. 

While  parliament  were  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naTal 
Pailiament  and  militaiy  force,  from  the  avowed  cauae,  that  there  wns 
a  state  of  rebellion,  Lord  North  brought  in  an  artful  bill, 
J  in  an-  which  he  called  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  which,  after  consi- 
deiable  debate,  wis  adopted.  Its  puiport  was,  that  Great 
di.  Britain  should  forbear  to  tax  the  colonies,  on  their  agreeing 
the  oo-  to  tax  themselves  ；  the  money  thus  raised,  to  be  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  British  parliament.  This  project,  when  brought 
before  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  finally  referred  by  them  to 
congress,  was  pronounced,  not  only  insidious,  but  unreason- 
able and  unsatisfactory;  for  it  was,' in  effect,  to  oblige  them* 
selves  to  give  the  thing  over  which  they  claimed  a  right,  to 
purchase  the  mere  name  of  possessing  that  right  ；  in  &ie,  to 
give  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  Lord  Howe  sought 
an  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  through  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howe, 
SSoM^  the  friend  of  the  latter,  and  an  honest  endeavor  was  made,  on 
tween  Lord  both  sides,  to  fall  upon  some  plan,  to  which  the  parties  would 
£^F?uk-  consent.    But  the  result  of  these  secret  and  unofficial  nego- 
lin.    '  tiations  shows  clearly,  that  so  wide  was  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  England  and  America,  that  a  war  was  inevitable  ； 
as  no  scheme  of  adjustment  could  be  devised,  to  which  even 
good  men  of  both  parties  would  agree. 


CHAt^TER  VIII. 

Tbe  War  begins  by  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

In  the  mean  timej  affairs  in  America  were  tending  to  a 
crisiB,  which  would  preclude  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  A 
second  provincial  congress  having  assembled  in  Massachu- 
setts, had  ordered  military  stores  to  be  collected,  and  encou- 
raged the  militia  and  minute-iDen  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
use  of  arms. 

General  Gage  having  learned  that  a  number  of  field  pieces 
were  collected  at  Salem,  dispatched  a  parU^  of  soldiers,  to 
take  possession  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  peo- 
ple of  Salem  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  pulling  iip 
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A  large  quantity  of  ammmdtion  and  stores  were  alao  depo- 
sited at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston;  these 
General  Gage  resolved  to  seize,  or  destroy;  and,  with  that 
view,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  800  men,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  ordering  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  expedition  and  secrecy. 

The  proTincialB  had  notice  of  the  design  ；  and  when  the 
British  troops  arrived  at  Lexington,  within  five  miles  of  Con- 
ooxd,  the  nulitia  of  the  place  were  drawn  up,  and  ready  to 
receiye  them.  The  advanced  body  of  the  regulars  approached 
within  musket  shot,  when  Major  Pitcaim,  riding  forward,  ex- 
claimed, "  Disperse,  you  rebels  ！ throw  down  your  arms  and 
disperse."  Not  being  instantly  obeyed,  he  discharffed  his 
pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  They  fired,  ana  killed 
eight  men.  The  militia  dispersed,  but  the  firing  continued. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  destroyed 
or  took  possession  of  the  stores. 

They  then  began  their  retreat  ；  but  the  colonists  pressing 
upon  them  on  all  sides,  they  went  to  Lezin^n^  where  they 
met  Lord  Percy,  with  a  reinforcement  of  900  men,  without 
whichy  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  hwe  reached  Boston  ； 
for  the  Americans,  better  acquainted  with  the  grounds,  con- - 
tinoally  harassed  their  march.   From  every  place  of  conceal- 
menta  stone  fence,  a  cluster  of  bushes,  or  a  bam,  the  con- : 
oealed  proTincials  poured  v:pon.  them  a  destructive  fire.    At ' 
sunset,  the  regulars,  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  passed 
Charlestown  Neck,  and  found,  on  Bunker's  HiU,  a  resting 
place  for  the  night  ；  and  the  next  morning,  under  ihe  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  war,  they  entered  Boston. 

Blood  had  now  flowed,  and  no  language  can  portray  the 
feelings  which  the  event  excited.    Couriers  were  dispatched  Great  excite- 
in  ereiy  direction,  who  gave,  as  they  rode  at  full  speed,  their 
news,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  in  like  manner  to  other 
places  ；  and  thus,  in  an  increasing  circle,  it  spread  like  dec-  the  news, 
trie  fluid  throughout  the  land.    The  messenger,  if  he  arrived  The  peopk 
oa  Sunday,  at  once  entered  the  church,  and  proclaimed  to  the    ^  «P 
breathless  assembly war  has  begun  ！    Every  where  the  ciy 
was  repeated,  "  war  has  begun  ！"  and  the  universal  response 
was,  "to  arms,  then!  liberty  or  death ！" 

llie  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  convened,  appointed 
officeiB,  and  gave  orders  to  raise  troops.  Every  where,  fathers 
were  leaving  their  children,  and  mothers  sending  their  sons  to 
•，    w   and  an  army  of  20,000  was  soon  collected  in  the 

orhood  of  Boston.  ^  ^^^^ 

war  was  begiimixig  in  earnest.    But  our  fathers  had  eontendtd 
cause  ；  and  the  contest  was  important,  not  only  to  ri^iteoaily 
― and  their  posterity,  but  to  human  rights.   They  oJ^'^^. 
bU  that  was  possiblet  and  what  none  but  great  men  toMn  xightB.' 
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PART  in.  could  have  done,  to  secure  an  honorable  peace.   What  our 
PBWOD  L  countiy  now  is,  and  what  it  must  have  been,  had  they  shnmk 
oBAP.  IX.  from  the  conflict,  and  tamely  submitted  to  ihe  yoke  of  servi- 
^-^'v^^  tude,  speaks  for  iheir  virtae  and  wisdom,  in  resolving  to  con- 
OWkatioM  tend.    The  God  of  justice,  in  whom  they  trusted,  proved  their 
^^tS^e  Deliverer.    They  were,  to  the  death,  true  to  us,  their  pos- 
eominggene-  ferity.    Let  not  US  be  false  to  them  ；  but  let  us  transmit  the 
liberty  and  the  noble  institutions  ofoor  countiy,  the  inheritance 
earned  by  their  blood,  tmcontaminaled,  to  our  descendants. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Their  pio- 
▼isions 
•caroe. 


Tioondeioga  taken.— Roy«]  Govemon  retire. 

General  Gaoe  was  now  closely  besieged  in  Boston  bjr  an 
The  ooIonifliB  amy  of  twenty  thousand.    He  had  made  his  fortifications  so 
'siiSSi^  strong,  that  the  provincials  did  not  attempt  the  place 
n         sault  ；  nor  would  they  have  taken  any  such  measures  to  j 

the  enemy,  as  would  have  exposed  the  inhabitants.  But  so 
closely  were  the  British  invested,  that,  although  they  had  the 
command  of  the  sea,  their  provisions  became  scarce.  Great 
vigilance,  to  prevent  their  obtaining  supplies,  was  used  along 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants,  for  this  purpose,  often  driving  their 
cattle  into  the  interior. 

The  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  which 
depended  the  command  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  was 
an  object  of  essential  importance.    Without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  congress,  individuals  in  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of 
^  whom  were  Dean,  Wooster,  and  Parsons,  determined  to  nn- 
lu-  dertake  it  on  their  own  responsibility  ；  and  accordingly  they 
borrowed  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.    They  then  proceeded  to  Bennington,  confident  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  hardy  freemen  who  had  settled  in  that  vi- 
cinity by  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  had,  un* 
^  der  the  name  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  corps,"  manifested 
their  resolution  in  defense  of  their  lands  from  the  Bheriffs  of 

 New  York  ；  that  state  claiming  over  them  a  jurisdiction,  which 

and  Sc^  they  would  not  allow.  At  the  head  of  these  veterans  were 
Cc^onels  Ethan  Allen,  and  Seth  Warner.  They  ^adly  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise.  Troops  were  soon  raised,  and  the 
command  was  intrusted  to  Allen. 

In  the  meantime,  Benedict  Arnold,  with  the  intrepid  YxM- 
BMdiet  ness  of  his  character,  had,  in  Boston,  formed  and  matured  the 
Anwid    same  design,  and  was  on  the  march  to  execute  it,  when  he 
with  astonishment,  dmt  he  had  been  anticipated.  Be- 
second  m  ommand  to  Alien,  they  marched  together, 
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at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  from  Castleton,  and  readi-  PART  ffl. 
ad  lake  Chamj^ain,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  9th  of  May.  period  i. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  embarked  with  eighty-three  chap.  ix. 
meiiy  landed  at  dawn  of  day,  and  completely  surprised  the  for- 
tress.    The  approach  of  a  hostile  force  was  so  unexpected  to  177ft. 
De  La  Place,       commander,  that  he  knew  not  from  what  1。' 
quarter  they  were  ；  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  de-  ^ 
manded  by  what  authority : 一 "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Je-  c^P^re  Ti- 
hovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,"  said  Allen.    De  La  ^'^"^ 
Place,  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  delivered  up  the 
gaxrison,  which  consisted  of  only  three  officers  and  forty-four 
privates. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops  having  landed.  Colonel  War-  Gokmei 
ner  was  dispatched  with  a  small  party  against  Crown  Point,  ^^^^q^ 
of  which  he  took  peaceable  possession.   Arnold,  having  man-  point 
ned  and  armed  a  small  schooner  found  in  South  Bay,  captured 
a  sloop-of-war  lying  at  St.  Johns.   The  -pass  of  Skeensbo-    seises  a 
rough  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  by  a  detachment  of  vol-  •loop-or-war. 
UDteers  from  Connecticut. 

Thus  were  obtained,  without  bloodshed,  these  important 
Bts  ；  and  the  command  of  the  lakes  on  which  they  stood,  ^ 
ether  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  muni-  max 
18  of  war.   The  success  with  which  this  expedition  was  qJ^jJ 
crowned,  greatly  tended  to  raise  the  confidence  which  the  ^ 
Americans  felt  in  themselyes. 

The  continental  congress  again  assembled  at  Philadelphia  Mayio. 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  President.  naSX^- 
Bilk  of  credit  to  me  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  adelphia. 
issued  fcnr  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  ；  and  the  faith  ^， 
of  the  "  Twelve  United  Colonies"  pledged  for  their  re-  coatiMntol 
demptiOD.  paper  money 

Lord  Dmunore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  on  plea  of  insur- 
rection in  a  neighboring  county,  caused  some  powder  to  be  LorJoIm- 
seiaed,  by  night,  from  the  magaziQe  belonging  to  the  colony  more  forced 
at  Williamsburgh,  and  conveyed  on  board  an  armed  schooner,  jfemirf  to 
then  lying  in  James  river.    Patrick  Henry  assembled  an  in-  make  resti. 
dependent  company,  and  was  marching  towards  the  capital,  to 
obtain  it  by  force,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the   ^  。'• 
governor,  who  paid  him  the  full  value  in  money.    Henry  and 
lus  party  returned.  Lord  Dmunore,  having  fortified  his  palace,  PnMslaima  • 
issued  a  proclamation,  and  declared  them  rebels.    This  highly  him  and  his 
incensed  the  people,  with  whom  Henry  was  the  favorite  le^er.  rebeb' 
About  the  same  time,  letters  of  Dunmore  to  England  were  in-  ^ 
tercepted,  which  were  considered  as  gross  slanders  against  intercepted, 
the  colony.   Thus  situated,  he  became  apprehensive  of  per-  H"uite  lu> 
SQDal  danger,  abandoned  his  govenunent,  and  went  on  board  ***J^5?S!e , 
the  Fowey,  a  man-of-war,  then  lying  at  Yorktown.   In  N(»rth  govcroon  of 
Carolina,  Governor  Martin  took  refuge  on  board  a  national  ^ 
ship  in  Cape  Fear  river  ；  and  in  South  Carolina,  Lord  WU- 
Uam  Camjj^ll  abandoned  hk  goveromeat  and  retired. 
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PAET  in.     Tryon,  the  artful  and  intriguing  goverhor  of  New  York,  was 
PEUODL  still  in,  or  near  the  proTince,  and  no  delegates  to  congress 
CHAP.  X.  were  chosen  at  the  proper  time  ；  bat  after  £e  battle  of  Lex- 
^"^^f"^^  ington,  a  convention  was  held  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  mem- 
bers were  elected. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Battle  of  Bunker  HilL— WashingtciD. 


May  "      In  May,  the  British  anny  in  Boston  received  a  powerfol  re- 
ton'lindBur^  inforcement  from  England,  under  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
nipyne.    and  Burgoyne. 

General  Gage,  thus  reinforced*,  proceeded  to  bold  meaaures. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout  Massachusetts.  ITe 
•  however  offered  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance,  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 

Genend  Gage  had,  in  the  meantime,  agreed  to  permit  the 
people  of  Boston  to  depart  ；  but  after  a  portion  had  gone,  he 
changed  hia  policy  and  kept  the  remainder. 

Learning  Uiat  the  British  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  congress  recommended  to  the  council  of  war  to 
take  such  measures  as  would  put  them  on  the  defensive,  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  under 
Colonel  Prescott,  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  on  Bunker's  Hill,  near 
Charlestown.  By  some  mistake,  the  troops  entrenched  them- 
selves on  Breed's  Hill,  nearer  to  Boston.  They  labored  with 
such  silence  and  activity,  that  by  retam  of  light  they  had 
' nearly  completed  a  strong  redoubt,  without  being  obsenred. 
At  dawn,  however,  the  British,  discovering  the  advance  of 
1 17.  the  Americans,  commenced  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  sbips 
J^JJ^in  the  river;  but  this  not.  interrupting  them,  General  Gage 
sent  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men,  under  Generals 
Howe  and  Pigot.  They  left  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
under  the  protection  of  the  shipping  in  Chsrlestown,  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  peninBula,  and  advanced  agaiost  the 
Americans.  Generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  took  their  sta- 
tion on  an  eminence  in  Boston,  commanding  a  distinct  yiew 
of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  the  churches,  the  rooft  of  ihe 
houses,  and  every  height  which  commanded  a  yiew  of  the 
battle  ground,,  were  covered  with  spectators,  taking  deep  and 
opposite  interests  in  the  conflict. 
Tiisy  Irani  The  British  set  fire  to  Charlestown;  and  amidst  the  glare  of 
GkuiM*  its  flames  glittering  upon  their  burnished  arms,  they  advance  to 
the  attack.  The  Americans  wait  their  approsch  in  silence, 
until  they  are  within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt.   Then  taking  a 
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Steady  aim,  and  having  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  pour  PARTIIL 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire.    They  are  thrown  into  coufusion,  period  i. 
and  many  of  their  officers  fall.    They  are  thus  twice  repulsed. 
Clinton  now  anrives,  and  they  again  rally  and  adyance  towards  v^>^*v^^ 
the  fortifications,  in  a  manner  to  attack  the  redoubt  on  three 
aides  at  once.  The  ammunitioii  of  the  colonists  failed.  Cour- 
\  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  Colonel  Prescott,  who  com- 
ied  the  redoubt,  ordered  a  retreat.    The  Americans  were 
I  pass  Charlestown  neck,  where  they  were  exposed 
ig  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor.    Here  fell  Gen- ' ― 
Joseph  Wairen,  whose  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  quTuI 
ng  country. 

ius  engagement  three  thousand  men,  composing  the  Britiih  lots, 
flower  of  the  British  army,  were  engaged.   Their  killed  and  ^iSSL^, 
wounded  were  more  than  a  thousand,  while  the  loss  of  the  458. 
encans  was  less  than  half  that  number.   Although  the 
md  was  lost,  the  Americans  regarded  this  as  a  victory, 
the  British  as  a  defeat  Or  ijf  they  pretended  otherwise, 
it  was  tauntingly  asked,  how  many  more  such  triumphs  their 
army  could  afford  X   The  boldness  with  which  the  undisci- 
plined troops  of  the  colonies  so  long  withstood  the  charges  of 
the  regulars,  increased  their  confidence,  and  convinced  the 
Engliiui  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a  resolute  foe. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  congress,  still  in  session,  elected,  ^^JJJfJf^ 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  George  Washington,  who  was  then  eleet«do^ 
present,  and  bad  from  their  first  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  been  mawler-iiif 
a  delegate  from  Virgin"  to  the  high  office  of  general  and  •【 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies. 
The  members  from  the  north  had  generously  resolved,  in  or- 
der to  attach  the,  south  more  firmly  to  the  confederacy,  to  fix 
19011  a  southern  commander  ；  but  in  their  selection,  they  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  guided  by  a  wisdom  which  seemed,  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  go,  to  penetrate  into  futurity.   When  ^  tAnatam 
his  ^ypointment  was  signified  to  him  by  the  president  of  con-  fem^SttUs 
mas,  he  was  deeply  penetrated  with  a  mingled  sensd  of  the  capacity  ii 
high  honor  which  he  had  received,  and  the  responsibility  of  XtattSML* 
the  station  to  which  he  was  raised.    In  attempting  to  fill  it, 
he  acted  not  from  the  dictated  of  his  own  judgment,  which  led 
him  to  fear  that  his  talents  and  military  experience  might  not 
be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ；  yet,  such  as  they 
曹 ere,  he  felt  bound,  he  said,  to  devote  them  to  Ids  country  in 
whatever  manner  the  public  will  directed.   He  declined  all 
compensation  for  his  services,  for  as  money  could  not  buy 
him  from  his  endeared  home,  and  as  he  served  his  country 
for  justice,  and  the  love  he  bore  to  her  cause,  he  would  not 
aDow  his  motives  to  be  misconstrued.   He  should  keep  an 
ezftct  account  of  hia  expenses  and  those,  congress,  be  doubl- 
ed not,  would  discharge. 

Artemas  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee  formerly  ft 
Britiah  officer,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,,  and  Israel. 
13 
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FARTIIL  Putaam,  of  Connecticut  then  before  Boston,  were  at  the  same 
PBBiODL  time  af^ointed  to  the  rank  of  major  generals  ；  and  Hcnratio 
。蠤仏 «.   Gates  to  tkat  of  adjutunt  general. 

^^^^r^^  S<Km  after  kk  Section,  Washington  set  out  for  the  eampat 
Ho  joint  the  Cambridge.  He  found  Uie  British  army  strongly  posted  ob 
fyj^V^  Bimker's  and  Breed's  hiU,  and  Boston  neck.  Tke  Americui, 
consisting  of  14,000  men,  were  entrenched  oh  the  heights 
annmd  Boston,  forming  a  line  which  extended  from  Roxbury 
on  tke  right,  to  the  river  Mystic  on  the  left,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  This  disposition  of  the  troops  greatly  distress- 
ed the  British,  who  were  confined  to  Boston,  and  often  obliged 
to  risk  their  lives  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustenance. 

Washington  perceived,  that  althoagh  the  peo[de  were  ar- 
■J^^'  dent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  nmt 
late,  desperate  enterprises,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  discipline  and 
， militarir  subordination  among  the  troops.    The  officers,  in 
'J^-  many  instances,  were  chosen  by  the  soldiers  from  among 
their  own  number,  and  hence  were  not  considered  their  rape- 
lion.   The  anny  was  scantily  supplied  with  arms  and  am^ 
munitioD,  and  their  operations  retailed,  by  a  want  of  skillful 
engineers.    He  set  himself  with  alacii—  to  the  labor  of  bring- 
ing order  out  of  confusion,  making  judicious  anrangements  ao^ 
divisions  in  the  army,  disciplining  the  troops,  and  employing 
some  of  the  most- active  in  the  duties  of  artillerists  ；  and  aucn 
were  his  exerdons,  that  in  a  short  time  the  army  was  organ- 
ized, and  fit  to  take  the  field. 

Congress  now  published  a  solemn  and  dignified  declaxalioii, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  imperative  reasons 
which  led  the  nation  to  take  up  anxn.  This  instrumeDt, 
which  was  to  be  published  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  "orders'*  to 
the  army,  declared,  "  we  are  reduced  to  the  ahernatiTe  of 
choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritap 
Thnr  hope  ted  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice. 
― oonngff.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so 
dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  haman' 
forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  recei^ 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  二 
have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our  cause  is  just,  our  i 
is  perfect,  our  internal  resources  are  great  ；  and,  if  necea 
foreign  assistance  b  undoubtedly  attainable." 

" With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we 
most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  ex- 
^iSS'IS?"  erting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  beaefi- 
■olemnde.  cent  Creator  bath  graciously  bestowed  on  ns,  the  arms  we 
mrnination.  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  finnness  and  perse- 
verance, employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  ；  being 
with  one  mind  resolved,  to  die  freemen,  rather  dian  to  Uve 

Georgia  now  entered  into  the  opposition  made  to  die  tUmms 
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of  the  Brituh  parlkmenc  to  tax  America,  And  those  delegates  PART  BL 
to  congress  ；  after  wldch,  the  style  of  "  the  Thttteen  United  fMioDt 
Colonies"  vna  assmmed,  and  by  that  title  tbe  English  piom-  waf.  xl 
ees  Were  thenceforth  desigaated.  y^^yr^ 
During  this  sesskm  of  congreas,  also,  the  first  line  of  potfta  ITTft. 
for  the  commuiiication  of  intelligence  through  tlie  Cnited 
States,  was  established.  Befqamin  Franklin  was  appointed, 
by  a  imanimoQS  vote,  postmastey-geBeral,  with  power  to  Bp-  ^ 
point  na  many  deputies  as  he  might  deenipnipeT and  neceasa* 
ry,  for  the  conTeyance  of  the  mul  from  Falmootli,  in  Maine,  Sa" 
to  Sanamah^  in  Geoigia. 


CHAPTER  XL 

InTBiion  of  Ctnida.— Death  of  Montgomeiy. 

While  die  BritiBb  army  was  closely  blockaded  in  Boston, 
ress  conceived  the  design  of  sending  a  force  into  Can- 
as  the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor  of  ^^JJJJ?^ 

 'nee,  seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  norths-  puties 

 鳥 tier.   Two  expeditions  were  ftceordingly  organ-  Ctn- 

ized  and  dispatched^  one  by  the  way  of  Charaplain,  under 
一    mis  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  the  other  by  the  way  of 
riT6r  Kennebec,  under  the  command  of  Arnold. 
Seneral  Lee,  widi  1,200  yolunteers  from  Gonnecticiit,  was 
acted  to  repair  to  New  York,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inhab-  to  fortify 
」ts,  fortify  the  city,  and  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson  river.  New  YoA. 
In  puzBuance  of  the  plan  of  guarding  the  northern  frontier 
by  taking  Canada,  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  with 
two  regiments  of  New  York  militia,  and  a  body  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  amocmting  in  the  whole  to  about  2,000,  were  or- 
dered to  move  in  tbat  direction,  while  General  Montgomery  schayler^ 
was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  troops  then  in  readiness,  and  procUnn- 
Uy  siege  to  St  John's.    General  Schuyler,  on  arriving  at  the  ^ 
Me  aux  Noix,  twelve  miles  south,  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
Canadians,  eidiorting  them  to  arouse  and  assert  their  liberties, 
declaring  that  the  Americans  entered  their  country  as  friends 
and  protectors,  not  as  enemies.   He  then  returned  to  Albany, 
to  hasten  the  remaining  troops  and  artillery.   Being  prevented 
by  iUness  from  rejoining  the  army,  the  chief  command  de-  Mongomwy 
tolred  on  Montgomery,  who,  on  receiving  a  reinforcement,  "'xSn. 
mreated  St.  John's,  bat  being  almost  destitute  of  battering  can-  • 
BOB  and  of  powder,  he  made  little  progress. 

Colonel  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  had  a  command  SeDtembot. 
under  Montgomery  ；  and  was  sent  by  him  with  about  eighty  j^^^^ 
neii,  to  secure  a  party  of  hostile  Indians.    Having  effected  ^i^tempton 
his  object,  be  was  returning  to  head-quarters,  when  he  was  MontrMl. 
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PART  m.  met  by  Major  Brown,  who,  with  a  party,  had  been  detached 
FWUOD  L  on  a  tour  Qfobserr&tion.  Without  orders  Uiey  rashly  undertook 
ofup.  XL  to  make  a  descent  upon  Montreal.   They  divided  into  two 
parties,  intending  to  assail  the  city  at  opposite  points.  Allen 
crossed  the  riyer  in  the  night,  as  had  been  proposed  ；  and  al- 
though Brown  and  his  party  failed,  lie,  with  only  eighty  men, 
It  takM   by  desperate  valor  attempted  to  maintain  his  ground  though 
S^S^，     attacked  by  Carleton,  at  the  head  of  several  hundreds.  Com- 
wnt  to  kng-  pelled  to  yield,  he  and  his  brave  associates  were  loaded  with 
irons,  and  sent  to  England. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  a  small  fort  at  Chambl6,  which  was 
but  slightly  guarded,  was  taken  by  the  Americans.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  120  barrels  of  gunpowder,  were 
the  fruits  of  the  victory.  This  enabled  Montgomery  to  jwo- 
ceed  with  vigor  against  St.  John's. 

Carleton,  on  learning  the  situadon  of  that  fort,  raised  a  force 
' of  800  men  for  its  relief,  and  embarked  them  in  boats  to  cross 
, itie  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueil.    Colonel  Warner,  who  was 
stationed  there  with  300  mountaineers,  and  a  small  piece  of 
artillery,  received  him  with  a  brisk  firej  prevented  hia  landing, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  Montreal. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgomery,  he 
Not.  3.，   gent  a  flag  to  Major  Preston,  who  commanded  tke  besieged 
^^^J^l  fortress,  summoning  liim  to  surrender.    The  summons  was 
•  obeyed  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  the  fart  entered  by  the 
Americans. 

Carleton  now  abandoned  Montreal  to  its  fate,  and  made  his 
Gailetcm   escape  down  the  river  in  the  night,  in  a  small  canoe  with 
^ees,  and  muffled  oars.    The  next  day,  Montgomery,  after  engaging  to 
MtertlSmt^  ^ow  the  inhabitants  their  own  laws,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  privilege  of  governing  themselyes,  entered 
the  town.    His  benevolent  conduct  induced  many  Canadiaas 
to  join  his  standard :  yet  some  of  his  own  troops  deserted, 
from  severity  of  climate,  and  many,  whose  time  of  enlistment 
bad  nearly  expired,  insisted  on  returning  home.     With  the 
renmant  of  his  army,  consistmg^of  only  300  men,  he  marclied 
towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there  troops  under  Aniold« 
who  were  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  the  rivers  Kenebec  and 
Chaiidi6re. 

Arnold  commenced  his  inarch  with  1,000  men,  about  the 
middle  of  September.  After  sustaining  almost  incredible 
hardships  in  the  trackless  forests  of  Maine,  he  arrived  at  Point 
iJJJ  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of  November.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  climbing 
the  same  precipice  which  Wolfe  had  ascended,  be  formed  his 
army,  now  reduced  to  700  men,  on  the  heights  near  the  mem- 
orable plains  of  Abraham,  and  advanced  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  city.  Being  convinced,  by  a  cannon  shot  from 
the  wall,  that  the  garrison  had  obtained  knowledge  of  his  ^ 
proach,  and  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  feeUng  his  force 
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10  be  insufficient,  either  to  cany  on  a  regular  siege,  or  hazard  PART  IlL 
a  battle,  he  retired  on  the  18th,  to  Point  aux  Tremblds,  there  pbbiod  l 
lo  await  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  obap.  zi. 

General  Carleton,  on  retiring  from  Montreal,  had  proceed-  v-^-v^^ 
ed  to  Quebec,  and  now  had  a  garrison  of  1,500  men.    Mont*  Cwieton  at 
gmneiy  joined  Arnold  on  the  first  of  December.   The  unked  Qwbce* 
mcea  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  less  than  1,000  effective    Dec  i. 
Bien.    On  the  5th,  Montgomery  sent  a  flag  to  the  governor, 更 5^ 
with 氤 Bummons  to  surrender.    Carleton  ordered  his  troops  2% 
to  fire  upon  the  bearer,  and  forbade  all  communicatian.    The  Trw 
American  general  attempted  to  batter  the  walls,  and  harass  jj,  。^^  * 
the  city,  by  repeated  attacks.    During  one  night,  he  construct-  batteiy  of 
ed  a  iMitteiT  of  ice,  where  he  planted  his  cannon  ；  bat  they 
were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  make  any  material  impression, 
or  to  alarm  the  garrison. 

Mmt^meiy  now  found  himself  under  circumstances  even 
more  critical  and  embarassing,  than,  those  which  bad,  sixteen 
years  before,  environed  Wolfe  at  the  same  place.  The  severe 
Canadian  ^nnter  had  set  in,  and  several  feet  of  snow  covered  ^^Jl^ 
the  ground,  and  his  troops  had  suffered  much  already.  Yet 
to  ahuidon  the  enteipiise,  was  to  relinquish  fame,  and  disap* 
pomft  the  ezpectatioDs,  however  unreasonable  they  might  be, 
of  hia  too  sangaine  countrymen.  He,  therefore,  with  the 
imanimoas  appiobatum  of  his  officers,  came  to  the  desperate 
detenninatioii  of  storming  the  city. 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  during 氤 
violent  snow  storm,  the  troops  marched  from  the  camp,  in  four 
dmsioDs,  commanded  by  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Brown,  and 
~  The  two  latter  were  to  make  feigned  attacks  ； 

ed  by  the  snow,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  ex- 
•  orders.  Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  to  make 
site  points.  Montgomery^  at  the  head  of 
was  obliged  to  advance  through  a  narrow 
der  the  projecting  rocks  of  a  precipice.  When 
they  reached  a  blockhouse  and  picket,  he  assisted  with  his 
own  hands  to  open  a  passage  for  his  troops,  encouraging,  bv 
his  voice  and  Mb  example,  his  brave  companions.  They  ad- 
TBnced  boldly  and  rapidly  to  force  the  barrier,  when,  a  sinele 
and  accidental  discharge  from  a  cannon,  proved  fatal  to  wm 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  and  thus  destroyed  the  bopes  of 
the  enterprise.  Several  of  Montgomery's  best  officers  shared 
his  fate  ；  and  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  do- 
▼olTed,  finmd  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  adyantages  already 
gained. 

In  the  meantimB,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  Amold't  m- 
was  intrepidly  advancing,  wheti  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  ^'^T*^* 
the  leg,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.    Colonel  Morgan,  who 
succeeded  Mm^  led  on  the  troops  with  vigor,  and  soon  made  ^  nutj  u 
hunself  master  of  the  second  barrier.    But  the  British,  freed  finttaeeem- 
from  their  apprehension  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  turned 
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PART  m.  didir  undivided  force  upon  his  party.  Three  hours  did  tbia 
resolute  band  resist,  although  attacked  both  in  front  and  in 
rear;  but  at  length  were  compelled  to  suireiLdeT  themselres 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  lost  400  men  in  this  dis- 
astrous attempt- 

The  treatment  of  Caiieton  to  bis  prisonen,  did  bonor  to  his 
humanity.  Arnold,  wounded  as  he  was,  retired  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  anny,  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  below 
Quebec  ；  where,  thcHigh  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  ganriscm, 
they  kept  the  place  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  m  the  oonne 
of  the  winter,  reduced  it  to  distress  for  want  of  proYuions. 


American 
lorn,  400. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Amtn^"  YillagM  Imnied.— PiivitMn.— Loid  Donmort. — TTm  Olif»  Bnneh. 

Whilb  these  eyeats  were  transacting  in  the  Borth,  the 
al  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  tamed  against  New  ― 
land.    Orders  were  given  to  lay  waste  and  destrayr  all 
Oct  18.    sea-ports,  as  had  taken  part  against  Great  Britain.   In  o 
Fklmottth  quence,  Falmouth  in  Massachusetts,  was  burned  by  the  ar* 
ders  of  Captain  Mowatt  of  the  British  navy.    Its  flames 
EAxtaof  an  ceased  to  the  eye  with  tke  dastniction  of  its  bmldrngs,  but 
ftxj^r^  they  burned  long  in  the  hearts  of  an  exasperated  people,  who 
People,    iiow  put  forth  all  their  efforts.   They  collected  military  stares  ； 
they  puiektsed  powder  in  all  foreign  porta  where  it  waa  pnc* 
ticable,  and,  in  many  colonies,  commenced  its  manufactare; 
They  also  began  more  seriously  to  turn  their  attention  to  their 
Oso.  13.    armed  vessels.   Massachusetts  granted  letters  of  raaique  and 
CongreM  reprisal.    Congress  resolved  to  fit  out  thirteen  ships,  and  t 


v*wn8re«»   reprisal,    uongress  resoiyea  lo  m  oui  innxeen  smpe,  sua  laue 
toe?thip8.  two  battalions  of  marines.    They  framed  articles  of  wwr  fef 
the  govenmient  of  the  little  navy,  and  established  regular 


courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  adjudication  of  prizes.  The 
Americaa  pdvateers  swarmed  forth.  Alert  uid  bold,  tkey 
Tttitod  evBzy  sea,  and  annoyed  the  British  commerce,  eren  in 
die  vei^^  wftters  of  their  own  island. 

Efibrta  were  still  made  by  the  miniatry,  to  retain  the  colony 
of  New  York.   They  lestored  Tryon  to  the  govemmentf  who 


WHS  gieally  beloved  by  the  people,  and  empowered  bim  to 
p'2JS/2"  bribe  and  corrupt,  if  possible,  the  influential  citizens.  Con- 
WbB  Now  gross,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  whose  loss  nmst 

cut  asunder  the  noith  from  tke  sontliy  recommended  tiiat  "  all 

peisons,  whose  going  at  larse  would  endanger  th»  liberty  of 
Ijj'iMde  America,  should  be  arrested  and  secured ；"  and  Tiyon  con- 
tfS/Se.  suited  his  safety,  by  taking  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 

haibar. 


hOm  BUNMORB  QUITS  THB  "OLD  DOMIKIOV/ 
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The  gOTemment  of  Virginia  was  now  in  tbe  hands  of  the  PARTm. 
cofoiiial  assembly  ；  bm  Lord  Dmnnore,  still  on  board  the  king's  perioii  i. 
sUp,  did  not  abandon  all  hopes  of  regaiimig  it.    In  Norem-  chap.  tii. 
ber,  he  issued  a  proclaination  declaring  martial  law,  and  pro- 
mising  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  leave  their  masters,  NoireiiAer. 
and  join  his  party.    Seyeral  hundred  negroes  and  royalists 
obeyed  the  call,  when,  leaving  his  ships,  ha  occupied  a  strong  tempts  to  n- 
position  near  Norfolk.   The  assembly  sent  800  milhia  to  op-  广 
Be  his  moToments.    On  the  7th  of  Decenber  they  were  at-  vi? 
eked  bv  the  io3rali8t8  and  negroes,  but  they  repelled  the 
Dto,  and  §^ed  a  decisive  victoiy  ；  after  wnick,  they 
upied  the  town  of  Norfolk.    Lord  Dunmore,  with  his  re- 
-'~y  forces,  again  repaired  to  the  ships,  where,  in  cotise- 
of  the  many  royalists  who  joined  bim,  he  became 
1  to  great  diBtress,  for  want  of  provisions.   In  this  sit- 
don,  he  sent  a  flag  to  Norfolk,  demanduig  a  sopply.  Thto 
Elder  of  the  provincials  refusing  to  comply,  ne  set  fire 
to  the  town,  and  destroyed  it.    This  availed  lum  little.    As-  Norfolk, ， 
sailed  at  once  by  tempest,  famine,  and  disease,  he  with  his  < 
followers,  sought  refiige  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  last  hope  of  tne  colonies  for  reconciliation,  rested  in 
the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king,  wldch  bad  been  emphat-  ITYft. 
ically  styled  "  The  Olive  Branch,"  and  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Mr.^Pem 
Peon,  a  descendant  of  the  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  ^^^^^ 
former  governor  of  that  colony  ；  but  the  earliest  information  calQ  the 
received  from  him,  after  the  meetiiig  of  parliament,  dissolved  biSSl" 
every  vestige  of  bope.   The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  openr- 
ing  of  the  session,  accused  the  Americans  of  hostility  and 
r^llion  ；  and  declared  that  the  object  of  their  taking  up  anuA, 
was  to  establuh  an  independent  empire. 

To  prevent  this,  he  recommended  that  Tigonm  measures 
should  be  taken  to  subdue  them  ；  not  forgetting  such  as  were 
likely  to  weaken  them,  by  division.  T&s  speech  developed 
the  mimatezial  views,  and  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  not- 
withstanding the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others,  answer- 
.ed  the  king's  speech^  by  responding  the  same  sentiments  of 
accusation  against  the  colonies,  and  the  same  detenninatioii 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  by  measures  of  coercion  and 
distress. 

The  Mends  of  America  obtained  a  rehictant  vote  of  the  Mr.  Penn 
peers  to  examine  Mr.  Penn.  This  gentlemen  affirmed,  that  decliiet,  be. 
the  colonies  would  still  allow  the  royal  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  Imt  not  its  righl  of  taxation  ；  that  the  rejection  of  the 
preaent  offet  would  certainly  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  re- 
concilement ； but  that  the  prevailing  wish  in  America  still  was, 
reatoraticm  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

About  the  last  of  December,  an  act  wa«  passed  prohibithig  oeeaml 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies  ；  and  authorizing  Severe 
the  capture  aod  condemnatioii  of  all  American  resselsy  with 
their  cargoes,  and  all  others  found  trading  in  any  port  or  place  ihi】 
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PART  IIL  the  colonies,  as  if  the  same  were  the  yesBels  and  effects 
PBUOD  I.  of  open  enemies  ；  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus  takea 
CHAF.  XXII.  were  vested  in  their  <;aptors,  and  the  crews  were  to  be  treat- 
"urf"^^^  ^  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves. 

About  the  same  time,  Enghuad  made  treaties  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  other  German  princes,  hiring  of 
^JJ^JI^,  them  17,000  men,  to  be  employed  against  the  Americaiui  ； 
naries.    and  it  was  determined  to  send  over,  in  addition  to  these, 
25,000  English  troops. 

The  petition  carried  by  Mr.  Penn,  bad  been  laid  before  par- 
p^.  liament  ；  but  both  houses  refused  to  hear  it,  alledging,  that 
nofthe  they  could  not  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  an  un- 
、         lawiiil  assembly.    By  the  passage  of  these  acts,  the  hiring  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  rejection  of  this  last  petition, 
Great  Britain  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  wrongs  to  America, 
and  sealed  the  final  alienation  of  her  colonies. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Wtihington  enteit  Boston. Dimten  in  Cuiada. 


Although  Britain  was  preparing  sq  formidable  a  force, 
yet  the  American  anny  was  not  only  reduced  in  numbers,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  was  almost  destitute  of  neces* 
- sary  supplies.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of  all  the  Mope  had 
^  expired  in  December  ；  and  although  measiires  had  been  taken 
for  recruiting  the  anny,  yet  on  5ie  last  day  of  December, 
there  were  but  9,650  men  enlisted  for  the  ensuing  year.  Gen. 
Washington,  finding  how  slowly  the  anny  was  recruited,  pro- 
posed to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  ；  but  his 
proposal  was  not  acceded  to  until  late  in  January,  and  it  wns 
not  until  the  middle  of  February,  that  the  regular  army 
amounted  to  14,000.  In  addition  to  these,  the  commBnder-in- 
chief,  being  vested  by  congress  with  the  power  to  call  out  the 
militia,  made  a  requisition  on  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts, 
for  6,000,  which  were  furnished. 

Washington  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Boston  during 
the  winter  of  1775-6,  and  at  last  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  action,  or  drive  them  from  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  March,  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  General 
Thomas,  silently  reached  Dorchester  Heights,  and  there  con- 
j^^h  structed,  in  a  single  night,  a  redoubt  which  menaced  the  Biit^ 
ish  shipping  with  destruction.  When  the  light  of  the  mora- 
March  17.  ing  discovered  to  General  Howe  the  advantage,  the  AmericMis 
had  gained,  he  perceived,  that  no  alteraathre  remained  for  bim, 
but  tQ  dislodge  theni|Or  evacuate  the  jdace.   He  iminediatel^r 
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dispatched  a  few  regiments  to  attempt  the  former,  but  a  vio-  PART  lit 
lent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  rendered  their  efforts  ineffect-  period  l 
ual.  The  Americans  had,  however,  continued  with  uniemit- 
ting  indnstiy,  to  strengthen  and  improve  their  works,  until  they 
were  now  too  dangerous  to  be  neglected^  and  too  secure  to  be 
forced,  and  it  was  determined  in' a  council  of  war,  to  evacuate 
the  town.    Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 

whole  British  force,  widi  such  of  the  loyalists  as  chose  to  ^ 

follow  their  fortunes,  set  sail  for  Halifax.  As  the  rear  of  ton's  aimgr 
the  British  troope  were  embarking,  Washington  entered  the  ^^^^ 
town  in  triumph. 

The  plans  of  the  British  cabinet  embraced,  for  the  cam- 

i  of  1776,  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the  reduction  of  the  Britbh^Juwa 
liern  colonies,  and  the  possession  of  New  York.  This 
； service  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Howe,  and  his  brother,  iwigM. 
General  Howe  ；  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  General  Gage, 
in  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

Arnold  had  contimied  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  had  greatly  niu 
annoyed  the  garrison  ；  but  he  found  himself  oppressed  with  before  Que- 
many  difficulties.    His  anny  had  suffered  extremely  from  the  bee. 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  • 
small-pox.    Notwithstanding  the  garrison  of  Montreal  had"*^^^^"' 
been  sent  to  reinforce  bim,  he  bad,  at  this  time,  scarcely  1,000 
effectire  men.    The  reinforcements  ordered  by  congress, 
were  slow  in  airiving,  and  when  they  reached  Quebec,  great- 
ly reduced  in  numbers  by  disease.    Added  to  this,  the  river 
clear  of  ice,  and  the  British  fleet  was  daily  ex- 

ThonuuB,  who  now  arrived  with  troops,  superseded 
He  made  attempts  to  reduce  Quebec,  but  the  sudden 
ice  of  the  British  fleet  obliged  him  to  flee,  with  such 
ion,  that  be  left  his .  baggage  and  militaiy  stores, 
ly  of  the  sick  also  feU  into  the  nands  of  Carleton,  by 
were  treated  with  honorable  humanity, 
another,  the  posts  which  had  been  conquered  by 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  before 
of  June,  they  had  recovered  all  Canada.   The  Amer- 
in  this  unfortunate  retreat,  aboul  1,000  men,  who 
ly  taken  prisoners. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Bntiah  repolfed  at  Chmrieston.— Independence  declared. 

Thb  British  fleet,  destined  to  the  reduction  of  the  southeni  j 賺. • 

ookmies,  sailed,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  attack  Charleston,  Sir  Peter 
where  they  arrived  early  in  June.    The  marines  were  com- 

manded  by  Genenl  Clinton.  Cbulesum. 
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An  intercepted  official  letter  had  giyen  the  Ca 
8ach  information  of  the  enemy's  morements,  that 
not  unprepared  for  their  reception.  On  Sulliyan's  isla 
the  entrance  of  Charleston  kaibor,  they  had  co 
fort  of  the  palmetto  tree,  which  resembles  the  cork.  The 
militia  had  been  called  out,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lee,  now  exceedingly  popular  ；  and  they  formed  a  force  five 
or  six  thousand  strong,  for  the  defense  of  the  menaced  capital. 
The  general  was  ably  seconded  by  Colooels  Gadsden,  Moul- 
trie,  and  Thompson. 
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The  palmetto  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  400  men,  < 
manded  by  Colonel  Moultrie.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  June,  die  British  ships  op^ed  their  several  broadsides 
upon  it.  The  discharge  of  artillery  upon  the  little  fort 
incessant,  but  the  balls  were  received  by  the  palmetti 
and  buried  as  in,  earth  ；  while  Moultrie  and  tke  brave 
nians  under  his  command  returned  the  fire,  and  defended 
fortification  with  such  spirit,  that  it  has  e?er  since  been  called 
by  the  name  of  Moultrie. 

Once  during  the  day,  after  a  thundering  discharge  from 
the  British  cannon,  the  flag  of  the  fort  was  no  kmger  seen  to 
wave  ；  and  the  Americans,  who  watched  the  battle  from  the 
opposite  shore,  were,  every  moment,  expecting  to  see  the 
British  troops  mount  the  parapets  in  triumph.  But  none 
appeared  ；  and,  in  a  few  momento,  the  striped  baimeT  of 
Ajnerica  was  once  more  unfurled  to  their  view.  The  staff 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  the  flag  had  fallen 
upon  the  outside  of  the  fort.  A  brave  serjeant,  by  the  name 
of  Jasper,  jumped  aver  the  wall,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of  bal- 
lets, recovered  and  fastened  it  in  its  place. 

At  eyening,  the  British,  completely  foiled,  drew  off  their 
ships,  with  me  loss  of  two  hundred  men  ；  and,  a  few  dajs 
after,  they  set  sail,  with  the  troops  on  board,  for  the  ▼icinitj 
of  New  York,  where  the  whole  Britishibrce  had  heea  ordered 
to  assemble. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  Washington,  that  the  eeaitanl  mtai^ 
tion  of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advaatagea  tttteodiBg 
the  possession  of  that  city,  would  render  it  an  object  of  greal 
importance  to  the  British.  Under  this  impressioii,  before  tin 
enemy  left  Boston,  General  Lee  had  been  detached  from 
Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  York  in  a  posture 
of  defense.  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief followed,  and,  with  the  greater  pait  of  his 
army,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made 
a  motion  in  congress,  for  declaring  the  colonies  freb  and 

INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

The  most  vigorous  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  finends 
of  independence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pecmle  for  thin 
bold  measure.   Among  the  numerous  writen  on  the  momen- 
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qoestimi,  ib»  most  luminoHs  and  forcible  was  Thomas  PAOTm. 
Paine.   His  pamphlet  entitled  "  Cmmnon  SeMe,"  was  read  ？ 
leistood  by  all.    While  it  demonstrated  the  necessity, 
advantage,  luod  the  practicability  of  independence,  it  ^-^'^^^ 
" lan^Y  govemment  and  hereditary  succession  widi  p^^"^ 
and  opprobrium.    Two  years  bef<m,  the  inhabitants  o£nrwri»- 
of  the  colonies  were  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  England,  «*t  prepwj 
uid  w^Bbed  not  for  independence,  but  for  the  constitutional SeirpnntS 
Hbertj  of  the  British  subject.    But  the  crown  of  England  had,  appnii. 
for  theix  assertion  of  this  right,  declared  them  out  of  its  pro- 
tection, rejected  their  petitionB,  shackled  their  commerce,  -mwwgt 
and  finally  employed  foreign  mercenaries  to  destroy  them.  Theogfs:  • 
Such  were  the  exciting  cauaes,  whichf  being  stirred  up  and  bj  wU 
directed  by  the  mastw  spirits  of  the  times,  bid,  in  the  space  J"^^ 
of  two  yean,  changed  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  America,  ^  ° 
" -     ghout  her  extensive  regions  produced  the  general 

-WE  WILL  BE  FREE. 

&ed  by  indubitable  signs,  that  such  was  the  resolution  J^j^ 
pie,  congress  deliberately  and  solemnly  decided  to    "  ™ 
I  it  to  the  world  ；  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence w&s  agreed  to  in  congress,  on  the  4tli  of  July,  1776.* 

A  long  enumeration  of  the  oppressions  of  the  British  Th^g^^^ 
goremment  is  therein  made,  and  closed  with  the  assertion,  that  of  lepm- 
"a  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  tion- 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people." 

The  fruitless  appeals  which  had  been  made  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  then  recounted  ；  but  "  they  too,"  con-  The  opmw- 
dodes  this  declaration,  "  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus-  'j^SSiS^^ 
tice  and  of  consanguinity.   We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  enunent. 
necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation  ；  and  bold 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
friends." 

' We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  The  nation 
of  America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  ^^^。^ 
Siqyreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten-  ^  Britis 
tiims,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  ―  ^p«" 
coloiiies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  "t^t 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
lent  states  ；  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  一"" - 
一  itish  crown  ；  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
[ the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
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PARTm.  diuohed;  and  that, as  free  and  inde] 
nu0D  I.  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  p 
oiAP.  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
^^^^"v^ independent  states  may  of  right  do 

this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
Dinne  Pioiideace,  we 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Howe  akteoipta  Pacification.— American  Diusten  at  Long  Island. 

CoNsiDBRED  88  a  Step  in  the  great  march  of  human  society,  PARTIIL 
perhaps  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  of  more  importance,  than  period  n. 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  writing,  wMch  contained  ohap.  i. 
a  catalogue  of  the  ^evances  of  America,  and  declared  her  、J^"v^^/ 
freedom.  It  embodied  and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  world  1776. 
the  universal  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  ；  sent  forth  a  warning  Importance 
voice  to  the  oppressor :  and  declared  the  common  righta  of  of  the  De- 
aU  mankind.  ■ 喊 

As  it  .more  particularly  concerned  the  condition  of  the 
Americans,  the  signing  of  this  declaration  by  the  American 
8,  was  a  momentous  procedure.  That  firm  band  of 
well  knew,  that,  in  affixing  their  signatures,  they 
. in  the  eyes  of  England,  committing  the  very  fact  of 
on  and  rebellion  ；  and  that  in  case  of  her  ultimate  sue- 】 
cess,  it  was  their  own  death-warrant  which  they  signed. 
Their  countrymen  felt  that  there  was  now  no  receding  from 
the  contest,  without  devoting  to  death  these  their  political 
fathexB,  who  had  thus  fearlessly  made  themselyes  the  organs  ^ 
of  declaring,  what  was  equally  the  determination  of  all. 
Thus  it  was  now  the  genend  feeling,  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  nothing  remained  but **  liberty  or  death, ，  ！ 

The  troops  from  Halifax,  under  the  command  of  General 
Howe,  after  touching  at  Sandy  Hook,  took  possession  of  Sta-  From  Julys, 
ten  Island  on  the  2a  of  July;  and  those  from  England,  com-  to  July  12. 
manded  by  Admiral  Howe,  landed  at  the  same  place  on  the 
12tli.  About  the  same  time,  Clinton  arrived,  with  the  troops 
which  he  bad  reconducted  &om  the  expedition  against  Charles- 
ton ； and  Commodore  Hotham,  with  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  England.  These,  with  several  Hessian  regiments, 
which  were  daily  expected,  would  make  up  an  army  of  35,000 
of  the  best  troops  of  Europe. 

With  the  hope  that  this  powerftil  force  ndgbt  hare  awakened  proclaim 
the  fean  of  the  Americans,  and  thus  disposed  them  to  submis*        to  an 
•ion*  Lord  Howe,  before  commencing  acdre  operations,  made  ^jj^'^^ 
an  sttempt  at  pacification.   He  had,  in  the  month  of  June,  BritUri^ 
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PARTIIL  announced,  by  proclamatkm,  that  he  was  empowered  to  grant 
PWHOD  n.  pardon  to  any  person,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  pro- 
cHAP.  I.  vince,  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance :  and  he  {Nroimsed 
large  recompense  to  any  who  should  contribute  to  re-estaUiah 
the  royal  authority.  Congress,  instead  of  endeayoring  to  sup- 
press this  proclamation,  took  the  wiser  course  of  causing  it  to 
be  printed  ia  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  accon^wnying  re- 
marks, explaining  to  the  people  its  insidious  nature  ；  while  the 
declaration  of  independence,  made  soon  after  by  congress, 
showed  to  General  Howe,  in  what  light*  these  promises  were 
Tzewed  by  that  body. 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  eommander-in-cliief,  in  a 
S?^-  letter  directed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."   With  a  spiiit 

 ^ ―  which  the  whole  nation  applauded,  Washington  returned  the 

by  letter*  but  letter  unopened  ；  alleging,  that  it  had  not  expressed  his  public 
•     station;  and  that,  as  a  private  indiyidual,  he  neither  could,  nor 
would,  hold  any  communication  with  the  agents  of  the  king. 
， by  Howe,  not  yet  discouraged,  sent  another  communicadon 
Adjutant-General  Patterson.   The  reply  which  Washington 
made  to  tlie  smooth  and  conciliatory  address  of  this  gentle- 
man,  was  an  expression  of  that  common  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which  was  the  true  source  of  a  union,  that  both  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Great  Britain,  failed  to  divide.  The 
sendment  was,  that  Great  Britain  did  not  offer  the  Americans 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  ；  she  offered  nothing  but  forgive- 
ness of  offenses : 一 America  bad  committed  no  offenses,  and 
asked  no  forgiveness. 
The  British     The  officers  in  command,  General  and  Admiral  Howe,  no 
pl«noftha  longer  hesitated  to  direct  their  efforts  against  New  York, 
campaiga^  The  possession  of  this  important  post  would  rive  to  the  Eng- 
lish, a  film  footing  in  America,  from  which  uieir  army  could 
turn  to  the  right,  and  carry  the  war  into  New  England  ；  or  to 
the  left,  to  scour  New  Jersey,  and  menace  Philadelphia :  and 
Long  Island,  adjacent  to  New  York,  being  abundant  in  grain 
― •    and  cattle,  offered  subsistence  to  tlieir  army.    But  the  grand 
OTdthyHrS-       咖 of  the  British  waa,  to  divide  New  England  from  the 
■on.     south.    Carleton,  with  13,000  men,  was  to  make  a  descent 
from  Canada,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  form  a 
junction  with  Howe,  who  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson. 

Admiral  Howe,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  anive 
until  the  expedition  against  Charleston  had  failed.    The  J 

 of  Canada  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  tliat  it  wafl  not  i 

M^  jTMurf  this  year,  to  make  its  way  to  the  Hudson.    Hence,  Waal 
ton  was  not  compelled  to  weaken  his  army  upon 
'send  succors  into  South  Carolina,  or  towards  Canada. 
*j2J2tT  American  congress  liad  ordered  the  construcdon  of 

New  Yodu  gunboats,  galleys^  and  floating  batteries,  to  defend  New  Yoik 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hud^ii.    Thirteen  thouBand  of  the 
WMhiag-  militia  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Waslimgton,  which, 
ton's  mj,  thus  increased,  amounted  to  twenty-sevea  thousand  ；  but  a 
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Stmfh  of  these  wm  bmlida,  and  another  fourtli  wiere  - 
pnmded  wilh  anus.  From  Uiese  .and  other  eauaes,  the 
fit  for  duQr  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  ；  and  of  ihiM  m 
ifaa  greater  part  was  without  order  or  <]ti8cipline.  'These  in- 


»eded,  in  pait, 
一     I  bom  paying 】 
tbett  equij^Djents ;  and  partly 
. diving  peace,  iduch  wii 
with  pvomptitude  the  expenses  i 

while  ibeir  jealoiisy  of  standing  ^ 
thai  tbsj  coold  eadi  year  organize  for  the  occasion,  an  armj 
soffieieat  to  resist  the  0119197. 

lie  Amadcaii  army  occupied  the  island  of  New  York. 
Two  detachments  iniaided  GoTernor's  Island  and  Pai^ 


money,  which 
, and  protir 
_  its, 
>ld  them  from  incurring 
to  a  state  of  war  ； 
inapiied  the  hope, ' 
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ler  the  American  Clinton,  were  $Uh 
Wart  Chester,  and  New  Rochelle,  to  pre* 
admg  in  force  on  the  north  shore,  penetnr 
and  thus  incloamg  the  Americans  in  the 
' put  of  the  arm"  under  General  Pttt- 
BrooUjn,  on  a  part  of  Long  Island  whieh 
a  sort  of  peninsula.   The  entrance  was  fortified  with 
" mtrencluBents.   Putnam'a  left  wing  rested  upon 
t  bay,  his  right  was  covered  by  a  marsh  adjacent  to 
Cove.   Behind  was  Governor's  Islund,  and 
, between  Long  Island  and  New  York,  whi< 

commnakatiom  with  the  city,  where  W! 
I  the  main  army. 
Qsithe22dof  August,  the  English  landed  without  opposi- 
don  on  Long  Island,  between  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht  and 
Gnreseiid.  They  extmded  themselves  to  Flatlands,  distant 
few  miles  horn  the  Americana,  and  separated  from  tin 
naji^  of  wood-covered  hills,  ctdled  the  heights  of  Ga^ 
wh^k,  nmnuig  to  the  nortb^eas^  divide  the  island.  The 
were  passable  only  in  three  places  ；  oae,  the  road  near  the 
NanowB,  on  the  left  of  the  English  ；  one  the  road  leading  to 
, by  Flatbttsh  ；  the  o&er,  and  most  eastern,  that  on 
af  tke  British,  by  Flatlands.  Upon  the  siummta  of 
I  road  the  length  of  the  range  from  Bedford  to 
intmeoted  by  the  Flattands  and  Flatbmh  roads. 
Um^  wiBhing  to  arrest  the  enemy  on  these  heights, 
_  led  them  with  his  best  troops,  and  made  such  ar- 
nngements  as,  with  proper  ngilance,  would  have  rendered 
the  passage  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger. 

About  midniglit  of  Uie  26th,  the  English,  under  Getieral 
Gvant,  attacked  the  Americans  from  the  left,  thus  inducing  the 
belief,  that  agamat  this  post  the  main  strength  of  Ae  BritiBh 
wqM  be  diracted.  At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  Hessians, 
General  de  Heister,  attacked  from  the  centre,  and 
aeral  SuUiTan,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  front  of  the 
lean  cftmpi  led  them  to  repel  the  assailanta  j  little  think- 
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that  their  att&ck  was  merely  a  stratagem  to  divert  liis  at- 
ion  from  the  real  point  of  danger.  The  ships  also  made 
•  noise  by  a  show  of  cannonading. 
Colonel  Miles  was  to  guard  the  Fliulandfl  road,  and  to  scour 
that  and  the  Jamaica  roid  contiiuially,  in  order  to  reconnoitte 
the  moTements  of  the  enemy.  This  aerrice,  as  eTenls  proved, 
was  the  most  important,  and  the  wont  perfonned,  of  any  on 
the  side  of  the  Ajnericans.  It  was  here  that  British  gen- 
erak  made  their  grand  effort,  and  here  that  the  Americ 
suffered  a  fatal  surprise.  The  left  wing  of  the  £ng 
which  was  the  most  numerouB,  and  jeatirely  composed  of 
lect  troops,  under  Generals  Clintoji,  Percy,  and  Com,  ~ 
eeded  by  Flatlands,  and  before  Miles  perceived  their  ap- 
;h,  obtained  possession  of  the  Jamaica  road,  xxpaa  the 
jhts.  A  Bcout  sent  out  by  SuUivan  was  captured  ；  and  lie 
was  ikoB  left  in  ignorance  of  the' enemy's  fqppioach,  until  his 
flank  was  attacked  by  their  infantry.  He  instantly  ordered  a 
retreat  ；  but  he  was  intercepted  by  the  English,  wno,  occ 
ing  the  plains  from  Bedford,  now  attacked  him  in  d 
oompelled  his  troops  to  throw  themselves  into  the  neig 
ing  woods.  There  they  were  met  by'  the  Hessians, 
drore  diem  back  upon  the  English.  ThuB  were  the  dist 
ed  Americans  alternately  chased  and  intercepted,  until, " 
length,  several  regiments  cut  their  way,  with  desperate  ▼alor, 
through  the  midst  of  the  ^nemy,  and  gained  the  camp  of 
Putnam  ；  but  a  great  part  of  the  detachment  weie  killed,  or 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  Tarioinfy 
estimated  from  one  to  four  thousand.  The  British  lost,  in 
lulled  and  wounded,  four  hundred. 

In  the  height  of  the  engagement.  General  Washington 
crossed  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York.  He  saw  his  best  troops 
slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners,  and  with  a  glance  which 
searched  the  future,  he  viewed  in  its  conseqaences  the  texrible 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  (rf* 
aBguish.  But  his  prudence  and  wisdom  remained  unshaken. 
He  might,  at  this  moment,  have  drawn  all  his  troops  from  the 
encampment  ；  and  also  called  over  all  the  forces  in  New  YcfA, 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict  ••  but  victory  having  declared  in 
favor  of  the  English,  the  courage  with  which  it  inspired  them, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  destroyed  all  hope  of 
recovering  the  battle  ；  and,  with  trae  heroism,  he  "  preserved 
himself  and  his  army,  for  a  happier  future." 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Washington  cautioiuly  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York  ；  to 
which  place  the  detachment  from  Govemor's  Island,  also  re* 
tired  Finding,  however,  a  disposition  in  the  British  to  at- 
tack the  city,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
defend    he  remoTed  his  forces  to  the  heights  of  Hariaem. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IMMBtexB  following  the  Defeat  on  Losg  Iiland. 

About  this  time,  Captain  Hale,  a  highly  interesting  young  part  ill. 
officer  from  Connecticut,  learning  that  Washington  wished  to  pbhiodil 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  British  army  on  Long  Island,  volan-  。^直'. n. 
teered  for  the  dangerous  service  of  a  spy.  He  .entered  the  . 
Britbh  army  in  disguise,  and  obtained  the  desired  information  ；  Ciptain 
but  being  apprehended  in  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  carried  Hale  rolun- 
before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  by  his  orders  was  executed  the  翁 
oext  morning.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  He  ueze- 
lament  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lay  down  for  my  country."  cuted 

On  the  15th  of  September,  the  British  txmy  entered,  and   sept<  is. 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.   A  few  days  after,  British  enter 
a  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  Yoriu 
buildings.   It  is  said  that  the  fire  was  discovered  in  many  ^^^^ 
different  places  at  once  ；  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that  probably 
it  was  fired  by  the  citizens,  as  Moscow  has  more  recently  deti^ 
been,  to  deprive  its  enemies  of  its  hospitable  shelter. 

General  Howe  again  made  overtures  for  reconciliation,  Amtn- 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  cans  will  not 
were  accoidingly  appointed  to  meet  the  British  commissioners  ^*J^^ 
at  Staten  Island.    But  as  they  utterly  refused  to  treat  on  any  iadepeoA^ 
other  basis  tliaii  the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen*  enoe. 
dence,  nothing  was  effected. 

The  situadoa  in  which  the  American  commander  now  saw 
the  momentous  contest,  could  not  but  have  filled  him  with 
alanning  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  bis  country.  Until  the , 
check  at  Brooklyn,  ike  Americans  had  flattered  themselyes 
that  Heaven  would  constantly  favor  their  arms.  From  the  in* 
toxicating  confidence  of  prosperity,  they  now  fell  into  a  state  • 
of  dejection.  At  first,  they  had  believed  that  courage,  without 
discipline,  could  do  all  ；  they  now  thought  it  could  do  nothing. 
At  every  moment,  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  new  but- 
prise,  and  at  every  step,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade. 

Thus  discouraged,  the  militia  abandoned  their  ^Iots  by  1776. 
hundreds,  and  entire  regiments  deserted,  and  returned  to  their  MiUtia^d* - 
homas.    In  the  regular  army,  also,  subordination  diminished, 
and  desertions  were  common.    Their  engagements  were  but  The  regular 
fmr  a  year,  or  a  few  weeks  ；  and  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to 
their  fiunilies  induced  them  to  avoid  dangers.    The  fidelity  of 
the  officers  was  not  suspected ；  but  their  talents  were  dis- 
tnuted;  and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  total  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  anny. 

Washington  strove  earnestly,  with  exhortations,  persuasions, 
and  promiBe8,  to  arrest  this  spirit  of  disorganizatioiL   If  he 
14 
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PART  III,  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  desires,  he  obtained  more 
PEUOD  n.  than  his  hopes.  To  congress  he  addressed  an  energetic  pic- 
OHAP.  II.  ture  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  forces,  and  assured  them 
v-^%<^w  that  he  must  despair  of  success,  unless  furnished  with  an 
Congress,  by  army  that  should  stand  by  him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  i 
toJrS^a-  gle.  To  effect  this,  a  bounty  of  twenty  doUan  was  OL 
ties,  offer  a  at  the  time  of  engagement,  and  portions  of  unoccupied  ] 
^n^^^  were  promiBed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

But  although  Washington  hoped  ultimately  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  these  arrangements,  yet  time  must  intervene  ；  and 
bis  present  prospect  was  that  of  a  handful  of  dispirited  and 
ill-fonnd  troops,  to  contend  against  a  large  and  victoriaas  anny. 
^dwte^  In  this  Bitaation  he  adopted  the  policy  by  which  Fabius  Mud- 
Fabian  poli-  muB  had,  two  thousand  years  before,  preserved  Italy,  when 
<7.      inTaded  by  Hannibal  ；  and,  like  him,  saved  his  country. 
Hence  he  has  been  called  the  American  Fabius.    This  policy 
was  to  risk  no  general  engagement,  but  to  harass  and  wear 
out  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  in  motion  ；  while  by  skir- 
mishes, where  success  was  probable,  he  would,  by  degrees, 
dimiiiish  their  number,  and  inspirit  his  own  troops. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  British  took 
T??Ameri-  P<»8eMion  of  New  York,  a  considerable  body  of  their  troops 
cans  gain  an  appeared  in  the  plain  between  the  two  armies.  Washington 
advantage,  ordered  Colonel  KdowIioq  and  Major  Leech,  with  a  detach- 
ment, to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  with  prepa- 
rations to  attack  them  in  front.   The  plan  succeeded  ；  and 
although  the  brave  Knowlton  was  killed,  the  rencontre  was 
favorable  to  the  Americans,  as  it  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
restore  that  confidence  in  themselyes,  which  their  preceding 
misfortunes  bad  destroyed. 

The  British  commander  mancBUYered  with  great  address  to 
bring  Washington  to  a  general  engagement  ；  but  not  succeed- 
iing,  he  endeavored  to  destroy  his  communication  with  the 
eastern  states,  and  prevent  his  supply  of  provisions  from  that 
quarter.  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  two 
roads  leading  east.  The  one  on  the  coast,  the  British  secured 
with  little  difficulty  ；  but  to  occupy  the  more  inland  road,  they 
must  gel  possession  of  that  post  of  the  highlands  called  White 
Plains*  Washington,  aware  of  their  object,  removed  his  own 
force  to  that  place,  where,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British  and  Hessians,  under  Generals  Howe, 
Clinton,  Knyphausen,  and  de  Heister.  A  partial  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  cotisiderable. 
Howe  could  not,  however,  draw  Washington  from  bis  posi- 
tion ； which  he  maintained,  until  a  strong  British  reinforce- 
ment arriving  under  Lord  Percy,  he  dared  not  any  longer  risk 
his  army,  btit,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  withdrew  biB 
forces  to  North  Castle.  Leaving  here  7,500  men,  under 
General  Lee,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  poftt  near 
Port  Lee. 
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General  Howe  next  turned  his  attention  towards  the  forts,  PART  ni. 
Washington  and  Lee.   They  had  been  garrisoned,  with  the  pbbiod  n. 
hope  of  preserving  the  command  of  the  Hudson  river,  but  tHe 棚 化 
Bntish  had  already,  on  two  occasions,  sent  their  ships  past'  ^^'^>r^ 
them.    General  Washington,  foreseeing  their  danger,  had   lYY 睿. 
written  to  General  Greene,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
that  if  he  should  find  fort  Wasliinp;ton  not  in  a  situation  to  sus- 
tain an  assault,  to  cause  it  instantly  to  be  evacuated.  General 
Greene,  believing  it  might  be  maintained,  left  it  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  Colonel  Magaw,  with  a  force  of  2,700 
men.    On  the  16th  of  November,  the  British  attacked  the  fort 
in  four  different  quarters.    The  Americans  repelled  them  with   丄， '仏 
such  spirit,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  about  1,200  of  Foit  Wadi- 
the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded.    At  length,  the  Ameri-  infc^^- 
cans  were  forced  to  capitulate  ；  but  not  without  securing  to  '*"^"* 
themselyes  honorable  .tenns.   The  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  about  2,000,  a  greater  num- 
ber than  had,  on  ！ my  previous  occasion,  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  a  most  disastrous  loss  to  their  country. 

The  British  army  immediately  crossed  the  Hudson,  to  at- 
tack fort  Lee  ；  but  the  garrison,  apprised  of  their  approach, 
evacuated  the  fort,  and,  under  the  giudance  of  General  Greene, 
joined  the  main  army  now  at  Newark. 

The  acquisition  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the  ^jJ^^ST" 
Atnerican  army,  by  the  departure  of  those  soldieirs  whose  acrow  New 
term  of  service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  hope,  Jtiaey. 
that  thej  should  be  able  to  annihilate,  with  ease,  the  remain- 
ing force  of  the  republicans.  Washington,  still  imdismajed, 
pursued  the  policy  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  as  the  only 
hope  of  preserving  his  little  army,  which,  at  this  time,  amount- 
ed to  only  three  thousand.  Finding  himself,  in  the  post  which 
he  had  taken  at  Newark,  too  near  his  triumphant  foe,  here* 
moTed  to  Brunswick.  The  same  day,  Comwallis,  with  a 
part  of  the  British  army,  entered  Newark.  Washington  again 
retreated  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton,  and  thence  to  Trenton. 
Tho  British  still  pnrsmng,  he  finally  crossed  the  Delaware, 
into  Pennsylvania. 

General,  now  Sir  William  Howe, (he  having  been  knighted  J^^^^w^ 
for  his  success  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,)wa8,  on  this  occa-  hiamicces- 
8km,  deficient  in  energy  and  promptitude.   With  an  army  of  ^^j^^  ^ 
sixfold  numerical  force,  and  tenfold  efficient  strength,  com-  ^  objUt 
prised  of  disciplined  troops,  in  health  and  vigor,  ably  com- 
manded, completely  equipped  and  furnished,  and  elated  with  stations 
success,  he  did  not  commeQce  the  pursuit  till  four  days  after  j^J"^^^ 
the  captore  of  forts  Washington  and  Lee.   At  any  time  after  bank  oftha 
tfa^  28th,  until  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  a  single  Dalmwaie. 
forced  march  might  have  overtaken,  and  destroyed  his  anny. 
But  sach  was  not  ordered  by  Howe  ；  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Delaware,  where  he  had  hoped  to  overtake  the  Ameri- 
caas,  the  last  boat,  with  the  baggage,  was  crossing  the  rirer. 


Not.  11 
FoitLM 
eracuated. 


It  doMly 
ponuod. 


Not.  38. 
CroMMtbe 
Delaware. 
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PARTHL  The  British  general,  not  choosing,  however,  to  take  the  trou- 
PEBiODH.  ble  of  constructing  fiat-bottomed  boats,  for  carrying  over  his 
CHAP.  ui.   troops,  and  the  Americans  having  been  careful  not  to  leave 
v-^^v-^^  theirs  for  his  accommodatioii,  he  arranged  his  German  troops, 
1776.    to  the  number  of  4,000,  along  the  Delaware,  from  Mount 
Holly  to  Trenton  ；  placed  a  strong  detachment  at  Princeton  ； 
stationed  his  main  army  at  New  Brunswick,  and  retired 
himself  to  New  York,  to  wait  for  the  river  to  freeze,  that 
thus  he  might  be  furnished  with  a  convenient  bridge  ；  not 
doubting,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  Americans  would  quietly 
wait  until  he  was  ready  to  pass  over  and  destroy  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

American  miecenet  at  TVenfam  ind  Princeton. 

Washington  showed  how  well  he  deserved  the  confidence 
December,  reposed  in  1dm,  by  making  every  exertion  to  increase  his  ar- 
^^JJ^of  my,  which,  feeble  as  it  was  when  be  commenced  his  retreat, 
ton?  aSy.       hourly  diminished.  His  troops  were  unfed  amidst  fatigue  ； 
unsliod,  while  their  bleeding  feet  were  forced  rapidly  over 
the  sliarp  projections  of  frozen  ground  ；  and  they  endured  the 
keen  December  air,  almost  without  clothes  or  tents.    In  such 
He  becomes  a  situation,  the  wonder  is  not,  that  many  died  and  many  de- 
«*^h«of  8er^|e^  but  that  enough  remained  to  keep  up  the  show  of  op- 
hisooontry."  position.    In  this  distressing  situation,  Washington  manifest- 
ed to  his  troops  all  the  firmness  of  the  commander,  while  he 
showed  all  the  tenderness  of  the  father.    He  visited  the  sick, 
paid  every  attention  in  his  power  to  the  wants  of  the  army, 
praised  their  constancy,  represented  their  sufferings  to  con- 
gress, and  encouraged  dieir  despairing  minds,  by  holding  out 
Uie  prospects  of  a  better  future  ；  while  the  serene  and  benig- 
nant countenance  with  which  he  covered  his  aching  he&rt, 
made  them  believe,  that  their  beloved  and  sagacious  comman- 
der, was  himself  animated  with  the  prospecta  which  he  por- 
trayed to  them. 

The  distresses  of  the  Americans  were  increased  by  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  supposed  friends  of.  their  cause. 
Howe,  taking  advantage  of  what  lie  considered  their  van- 
t£^*%^  quished  and  hopeless  condition,  offered  free  pardon  to  all  who 
men、     should  HOW  declare  for  the  royal  authority.    Of  the  extremes 
■ouIb."    of  societjf-the  very  rich  and  tiie  very  poor,  numbers  now  sued 
for  the  royal  clemency  ；  but  few  of  the  middle  classes  desert- 
ed their  country  in  its  hour  of  peril. 
Washington     General  Lee,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was,  by  the  orders 
*^detach.*^  of  Washington,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  amiy, 
m^enu.     soon  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains.    He  was  sent  norm- 
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erly,  to  be  at  hand  to  succor  the  troops  which  were  opposed  PART  IIL 
to  Carleton,  upon  the  lakes.    But  when  Washington  found  period  n. 
the  main  army  in  danger  of  annihilation,  be  ordered  Lee  to  chap.  hi. 
join  him  with  all  possible  expedition.    General  Mercer,  who 
commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry  at  Bergen,  and  General  Mercer  and 
Gates,  who  commanded  on  the  northern  frontier,  received 
similar  orders,  and  promptly  obeyed  them.    Washington  had    Mifflin  • 
alao  sent  in  various  directions  to  arouse  the  militia.  General 
Mifflin,  from  Pennsylyania,  had  now  joined  him  with  a  body  PeimsylTa- 
of  1,500.  nift. 

General  Lee,  ambitious,  eccentric,  and  opinionated,  thought 
he  might  make  a  better  use  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  promptly  execute  the  order  of  Wash- 
ington ； but  lingered  along  the  northern  mountains  of  New 
Jersey  ；  where,  having  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  house  dis-  oiSS^^Lee 
tant  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  was  surprided,  and  made  prim- 
carried  prisoner  to  New  York,  by  a  party  of  British  cayalry* 
when  General  Sullivan  conducted  his  forces  to  Washington's 
cam). 

With  these  reinforcements,  the  American  anny  amounted 
to  about  7,000  effective  men.    A  few  days,  however,  would 
close  theyear;  and  the  period  of  enliBtment  for  a  considerable   ？'^ 7|?\ 
portion  of  tlie  soldiers  would  expire  with  it.    The  cause  of  u^nt 
America  demanded  that  important  me  should  be  made  of  the  wiied  ud 
short  space  which  intervened.  At  this  critical  moment,  Wash-  ^ 
ington,  perceiving  the  inactivi^  of  his  enemy,  struck  a  capi- 
tal blow  for  his  country.    He  aeteraiined  to  recross  the  Del- 
aware in  Uiree  divisions ~ at  M'Konkey^s  ferry,  at  Trenton 
ferry,  aad  at  Bristol,  and  attack  the  British  posts  at  Trenton 
and  Burlinffton.   The  forces  to  cross  at  the  two  last  places, 
commanded  by  Irving  and  Cadwallader,  were  unable,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  floating  ice,  to  proceed.   The  main  body, 
under  Washington,  with  suffering  and  danger,  effected  the 
passage  at  AfKonkey's  ferry.    This  force  then  separated  into  ^r. 
two  dlTisions,  commanded  by  Sullivan  and  Greene;  under  Washin 
whom  were  Lord  Stirling,  generals  Mercer  and  St.  Clair.  ^ 
SnUiTan's  division  took  the  upper  road,  and  Greene's,  where  bri 
was  Washington  in  person,  the  Pennington  road.   They  am-  c« 
red  at  Trenton  at  the  same  moment.    The  Hessians,  under 
Colonel  Rahl,  were  surprised,  and  theit  commander  slain. 
Prisoners,  to      amount  of  1,000,  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  immediately  re-crossed  the  Delaware.   The  joy, 
caused  by  this  success,  was  great  ；  and  it  was  almost  mialloy- 
ed  by  that  sorrow,  which  even  victory  brings.    The  Ameri- 
cans  bad  lost  but  four  men,  two  killed,  and  two,  such  was  the 
severity  of  &e  weather,  were  frozen  to  death.    Many  were 
induced,  by  this  success,  to  serve  six  weeks  longer.  Two 
days  aAer  the  action,  Washington  crossed  his  whole  army 
OTer  the  Delaware,  and  took  quarters  at  Trenton. 

Howe  was  thunderstruck  by  this  astonishing  reverse.  Lord 
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Comwallis  was  in  New  York,  on  the  point  of  embarking  tot 
England  ；  but  the  commander  ordered  him  instantly  to  New 
Jersey,  where  he  joined  the  British  forces,  now  assembled  at 
Princeton.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  at  this  place,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  towards  Trenton,  with,  the  intention  of 
giving  batde  to  the  Americans,  and  arriyed,  with  his  vanguard, 
on  the  first  of  January. 

Washington,  knowing  the  inferiority  of  bis  force,  sensible, 
too,  that  flight  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  defeat,  conceived 
the  project  of  marching,  to  Princeton,  and  attacking  the  troope 
left  in  that  place.  About  midnight,  leaving  his  &«s  buming 
briskly,  Unat  his  anny  should  not  be  missed,  he  aileatly  de- 
camped, and  gained,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  At  sunrise,  the  van  of  the  Americaa  forces  met, 
unexpectedly,  two  British  regiments,  which  were  on  the  march 
to  join  Comwallis.  A  conflict  ensued :  the  Americans  gave 
way  ：了  all  was  al  stake :  Washington  himself,  at  this  deciaive 
momenty  led  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  routed,  aqd 
fled.  Washington  pressed  forward  towards  Princeton,  where 
one  reffimeiit  of  the  enemy  yet  remained.  A  part  of  these 
saved  memselTes  by  flight  ；  tne  remainder,  about  300  in  num* 
ber,  were  made  prisoners*  The  number  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  ；  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans, was  less  ；  but,  among  them,  was  the  excellent  General 
Mercer,  with  several  other  valuable  officers. 

Thrilling  were  the  emotions  with  which  these  successes 
were  hailed  by  a  disheartened  nation.  Even  to  this  day,  when 
an  unexpected  and  thrilling  event  is  to  be  related,  the  speaker, 
who  perchance  knows  not  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  joyfully 
exclaims,  "  Great  new?  from  the  Jerseys  ！" 

On  hearing  the  cannonade  from  Princeton,  Comwallis,  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  his  Bnmswick  stores,  immediate- 
ly put  his  army  in  motion  for  that  place.  Washington,  on  his 
approach,  retired  to  Morristown.  When  somewhat  refreshed, 
he  again  took  the  field  ；  and  having  gained  possession  of  New- 
ark,  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtown,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ene- 
my's posts  in  New  Jersey,  except  New  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy,  he  retired  to  secure  winter-quarters  at  Morristown. 

Washington's  military  glory  now  rose  to  its  meridian.  In- 
deed, nothuig  in  the  history  of  war,  shows  a  leader  in  a  more 
advantageous  point  of  ligiit,  than  the  last  events  of  this  cam- 
paign, did  the  commanding  general.  Where  can  we  find  a 
passage,  in  the  life  Hannibal,  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  Napole- 
on, in  which  the  soldier's  fearless  daring  and  contempt  of  per* 
sonal  danger,  more  strikingly  blends,  with  the  commander's 
fertility  of  resource,  promptness  to  decide  and  act,  vigor  to 
follow  up  suQcesa,  and  moderation  to  stop  at  the  precise  point 
between  bravery  and  rashness  ？  But  Hannibal  made  war  for  re- 
venge ； Caesar  and  Napoleon,  for  personal  ambition  ；  Washing- 
ton for  justice^  for  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  of  mankiiuL 
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A  new  face  was  put  upon  the  ccmlest   In  America,  the  PARTIIL 
： influence  of  despair  gave  place  to  the  invigOTating  pbbiod  s. 
\  of  hope  ；  while  in  England,  exultatioa  was  exchaa-  ch".  in. 
for  alarm,  and  in  France,  pity  for  reapect  s^i*-v"^^ 
The  northern  American  force,  under  General  Arnold,  and 
the  British  anny  under  Carleton,  met  on  Lake  Champlain,  jS^i^^^ 
near  the  island  of  Valcour.    The  American  armament  was   feated  on 
entirely  destroyed ；  and  General  Carletoiiy  after  proceeding 
to  Crown  Point,  reconnoitered  the  posts  at  Ticonderogti  \^ 
and  Mount  Independence,  and  returned  to  winter-quarters  in 
Canada. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Washington  retreated 
over  the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Isl-  2^ 
1，  and  blockaded  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  to- 
with.  a  number  of  privateers,  at  Providence, 
the  12th  of  July,  a  committee,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  congress  to  prepare  and  digest  a  form  of  confederation, 
report^  certain  articles,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  a  ^  ' 
great  share  of  the  attention  of  that  body,  until  November  15,  ^ 
1777,  the  day  of  their  final  adoption.    They  were  mibaequ 幼" 
ly  agreed  to,  by  the  several  state  gOTemments.    By  these  ar- 
ticles it  was  determined  that,  on  &e  first  Monday  of  Novwn- 
ber  in  each  year,  a  general  congress  should  be  convoked,  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  states,  and  invested  with  all  the 
powers  which  belong  to  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations. 
These  powers  were  set  forth,  and  the  limits  between  the  au- 
tfaorirjr  of  the  state  and  national  government  as  clearly  defined, 
as  was,  at  the  time,  practicable.    These  "  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration," gave  to  the  nation  the  style  of  the  "  United  States 
of  America,"  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

Never,  was  a  more  devoted  or  a  wiser  band  of  patriots, 
than  that  which  composed  the  congress  of  '76.  They  were 
UTinmed  with  difficulties  which  would  have  utterly  d^cour- 

" men  of  weaker  heads,  or  fainter  hearts.  They  were  ,  - 
nit  any  power,  except  the  power  to  recommend.  They  Their  1 
. an  ezkftusted  amy  to  recruit,  amidst  a  discouraged  peo- 
pie,  and  a  powerfiil  aad  triumphant  foe  ；  and  all  this,  not  mere- 
ly without  money,  but  almost  without  credit;  for  the  bills, 
which  they  had  formerly  issued,  had  greatly  depreciated,  and 
were  daily  depreciating  ；  yet,  amidst  all  these  discoiirage- 
ments,  they  held  on  their  course  of  patriotic  exertions,  undis- 

In  order  to  provide  pecuniary  resources,  they  passed  a  law,  Their  enr- 

amhonzing  the  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  four  per  .pjjjj"^  , 

cent.   They  also  created  a  lottery  ；  by  which  they  hoped  to  Pnaklin, 

nise  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Deane,  and 

Desixotts  of  inducing  the  French  to  espouse  the  American  iSd^fnm* 

cause,  they  appointed,  as  cominissioners  to  the  court  of  France,  France. 
Benjamin  Fnuikliii,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  whom  they 
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PART  in.  instructed  to  procure  arms  and  anummition,  and  obtain  per* 
PEUODU.  mission  to  fit  out  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Fnince,  to 
CBAP.  IT.  aimoy  the  commerce  of  England.    They  directed  them  to 
^-^"^^^^  solicit  a  loan  oi  ten  millions  of  francs,  and  to  endenTor,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevail  upon  the  French  go" 
eminent,  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
To  General  Washington  they  granted,  for  six  months,  pow- 
. era  which  were  almost  unlimited.    They  gave  him  audiority 
P^™"  to  levy  and  organize  sixteen  battalions  of  mfantry,  in  addition 
i  mth  to  those  already  voted  by  congress,  and  to  appoint  their  offi- 
」    cen  ；  to  raise  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  re* 
•  ffiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish 
Uieir  pay.    They  empowered  him  to  call  into  service  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states  ；  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers 
under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  aad  to  fill  up  all  Tmcuicies 
in  every  department  of  the  American  army.    They  also  au- 
thorized him  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  the  use  of 
the  amy,  at  his  own  price,  even  if  the  inhabitants  should  re- 
AiBe  to  sell  it  ；  and  to  arrest  and  confine  persons,  who  ahould 
refiise  to  take  the  continental  money,  returning  their  names, 
and  the  nature  of  their  offenses,  to  the  states  of  which  they 
were  citizens.    This  confidence  in  their  defender,  entitled 
them  to  findmd  they  did  find— one  who  was  devoted  to  their 
cause. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Campaign  of  1777. 

1777.       The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
SeEnriii^ excewee,  which  the  English  and  Hessians  had  committed, 
Armrin  those  troops,  DOW  occupying  Brunswick  and  Amboy, 

New  Jeney.  could  not  Tenture  out  even  to  forage,  without  extreme  danger. 

General  de  Heister  had  not  attempted  to  suppress  bis  licen- 
tiouB  soldiery;  and  the  English  soon  vied  with  the  Gennans 
in  all  scenes  of  violence,  outrage,  cruelty,  and  plunder  ；  and 
New  Jersey  presented  only  scenes  of  havoc  and  desolation. 
The  complaints  of  America  were  echoed  throughout  Europe  ； 
and  it  was  every  where  reproachfuUj  said,  that  "  England  had 
revived  in  America,  the  fiiry  of  the  Gotfas,  and  the  baibarity 
of  the  northern  hoides." 

At  this  period,  the  loyalists,  more  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  tones,  evinced  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  the 
•   counties,  of  Somerset  and  Worcester  in  Maryland,  of  Sussex 
in  Delaware,  and  of  Albany  in  New  Yorit  ；  to  which  places 
troops  were  sent  to  overawe  them. 
Tne  amaU-pox,  which  had  made  such  ravages  in  the  noidi- 
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em  army,  during  the  last  year,  now  threatened  that  of  Wash-  PARTia 
ington.   To  prevent  the  loss  of  lives,  from  this  source,  both  period  a 
regulars  and  militia  were  inoculated  ；  but  so  prudently  did  '，• 
Washington  conduct  this  affair,  that  no  opportunity  was,  in 
consequence,  offered  for  the  British  to  attack  his  camp. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  enemy,  during  the  campaign  of  1777. 
1777,  were  against  the  American  stores,  collected  at  Ckrart-  March  ». 
land  Manor,  in  New  York,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut. 
Peekskill,  the  port  of  the  Manor,  was  then  in  command  of  CoortUnd 
Colonel  M'Dottgal.    The  23d  of  March,  the  British,  under    M 蒙. 
Colonel  Bird,  attacked  this  post  ；  and  M'Dongal,  knowing  his 
small  force  could  not  defend  it,  destroyed  the  magazines,  and 
retired  to  the  back  country. 

The  25th  of  April,  2,000  men,  under  Governor  Tryon,  ma- 
jor of  the  royalists,  or  tones,  having  passed  the  sonnd,  landed 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.    The  next  day,  proceeding  aT^lobu^ 
to  Danbtoy,  he  compelled  the  garrison,  under  Colonel  Hunt-  "J^ 
ington,  to  retire  ；  and  not  only  destroyed  the  stores,  but  burned 
the  town. 

Meantime,  800  militia  had  collected  to  annoy  them,  on  their 
return  ；  of  whom  500,  under  Arnold,  took  post  at  Ridgefield, 
to  attack  their  front,  while  300,  under  General  Wooster,  fell 
upon  their  rear.  Both  parties  were  repulsed,  Wooster  slain, 
and  Arnold  retired  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Norwalk.  The  enemy  having  spent  the  night  at  Ridgefield, 
set  fire  to  it,  still  retreating,  although  continually  haraased  by  ahd  pona 
Arnold's  party,  now  increased  to  1,000  ；  until  they  at  lengu  of  the/ 
arrived  at  Campo,  between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  and  took  " 
refiige  on  board  their  ships.  The  British  loss  was  170,  the 
American  100.  Of  the  stores  taken,  the  loss  of  tents  was 
the  most  severely  felt  by  the  Americans.  But  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  inhabitants  rose  on  the  marau- 
ders, who  expected  many  to  join  them,  the  friends  of  liberty 
found  their  hopes  invigorated,  and  their  exertions  encouraged. 

The  same  effect  was  also  produced  by  another  affair  which 
occurred  soon  after.  The  British  had  collected  at  Sag  Har- 
•jor,  on  Long  Island,  large  magazines  of  forage  and  grain.  McipiirtSag. 
Colonel  Meigs,  one  of  the  intrepid  companions  of  Arnold,  in  Hwiw. 
•be  expedition  to  Canada,  left  Guilford,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
with  170  men,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a  dozen  brigs  and 
Aloops,  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  took  ninety  prisoners,  and  re- 
cnmed  without  loss. 

About  this  time  the  effects  of  the  mission  to  France  began    置 777. 
to  appear.    Congress  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  Dr.  ^fl^ion 
Franklin  as  one  of  the  commissioners.    A  profound  know-  to  ^uce? 
ledge  of  human  nature,  united  with  a  warm  and  cheerfhl 
benevolence,  had  given  to  this  philosopher  a  manner  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  cliann,  attractive  to  all,  however  different  their 
taste  or  pursuits.    His  wit  and  gayety,  even  at  seventy,  the 
age  at  which  he  went  to  Paris,  had  power  to  charm  the 
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PlBTin.  young  beauty  from  her  lovers  and  her  toilette;  while  his 
wisdom  and  his  learning  could  instruct  the  mechanic  in  his 
own  trade,  or  the  statesman,  in  his  profoundest  calculationa. 
Perhaps  it  is  equally  to  these  qualities  in  Franklin,  as  to  the 
grayer  wisdom  and  more  heroic  valor  of  WasMogtoiiy  that 
America  owes  her  existence  as  a  nation;  for  it  must  ever 
remain  problematical,  whether,  without  the  aid  of  France,  it 
could  have  achieved  its  independence  ； and  although  politi- 
cal reasons  mighl  have  operated  to  make  that  nation  wiah 
evil  to  England,  yet  without  the  interest,  which  Franklin 
found  means  to  excite  for  America,  the  government  might 
never  have  effectually  interfered. 

This  interest  was  so  lively,  that  several  individuals  of  dis- 
La  Ffeyette,  Action  took  the  generous  resolntion  of  embarking  in  the  cause 
at  the  age  of  of  America,  aad  combating  in  her  annies.    The  most  distiii* 
B™^*"^-  guished  of  these,  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
o/  With  every  thing  to  attach  him  to  his  country,  rank,  wealth, 
a  deserving  and. beloved  bride,  lie  was  yet  moved  by  compas- 
sion to  suffering  virtue,  and  by  indignation  against  oppressf 
to  leave  all  that  was  individually  dear,  to  expose  his  life,  i 
impair  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  \ 
rights  of  man.    He  had  early  communicated  his  resolution  to 
the  commissioners.    After  hearing  of  the  disasters  which  fol- 
Comestothe  lowed  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  they  felt  bound  to  make 
j^"25enii-  loAownto  him  the  despairing  state  of  their  country;  and  to  say 
ty.      that  such  was  its  extreme  poverty,  that  they  cqxM  not  even 
provide  him  with  a  vessel  for  his  conveyance.    "  Then,**  said 
withdilt^-  La  Fayette,  " if  your  country  is  indeed  reduced  to  this  extre- 
Uon.     mity,  diis  is  the  moment  that  my  departure  to  join  its  annies, 
will  render  it  the  most  essential  service."    His  arrival  caused 
deep  sensation  of  joy  among  the  people.    Congress  soon 
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'31：  appointed  him  a  major  general  in  the  army  ；  and  Washington 
•«?Jo' received  him  into  lis  famil，  " 


Objects  of 
the  British. 


May. 


[y,  and  regarded  him  througli  life 
with  parental  affection. 

The  American  commander,  in  forming  such  a  probable  cal- 
culation on  the  moyemeDts  of  his  enemy  at  New  York,  as 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  own 
army,  which  now  amounted  to  8,000  effective  men,  was  well 
aware  that  there  were  with  the  British  cabinet  two  objecta. 
The  one  was,  to  get  possession  of  Philadelphia  ；  and  the 
other,  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson,  form  a  junction  with  theii 
northern  army,  and  thus  cut  off  the  conununicadon  between 
die  eastern  and  southern  states.  His  sagacious  mind  com 
prebended  that  the  latter  was  the  more  important  enterprise « 
and  he  knew  that  it  best  coincided  with,  the  orders  which 
Howe  bad  received  from  England  ；  but  he  also  knew,  that  it 
was  a  favorite  project  with  him,  to  draw  the  Americans  into 
a  general  engagement,  not  doubting  that  it  would  issue  in  their 
final  discomfiture.  Washington,  therefore,  sought  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  should  best  enable  him  to 
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concentrate  them  in  opposition,  whichever  way  his  enemy 
abould  turn.  He  removed  the  main  army  from  Morristown, 
to  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Middlebrook  ；  and  sta- 
tioned Uie  troops,  raised  in  the  northern  provinces,  at  Peeks- 
kill  and.  Ticonderoga,  and  those  from  the  middle  and  soatbem, 
in  New  Jersey.' 

Howe  commenced  his  operations  by  an  attempt  to  draw  the 
American  commander  into  a  general  engngement.  For  this 
purpose,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  imd  marched  to  Middle- 
Inook;  but -finding  the  Araerican  camp  too  strong  to  attack, 
remained  seteral  days  before  i"  vainly  offering  battle. 
On  the  19th  of  June  he  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
Jeney.  Having  nrrived  at  Amboy,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
haatily  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  all  the  heavy  baggage,  and 
many  of  the  troops  passed  it.  Washington,  now  deceiyed, 
oidered  his  army  to  the  pursuit.  Howe  recroaaed  with  his 
troops,  but  Washington  eluded  him,  and  regained  his  camp, 
thoagh  not  without  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  British,  under 
Lord  Comwallis,  had  the  advantage  over  a  corps  of  American 
riflemen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Campaign  of  1777,  ccmtinoed. 

On  the^  night  of  July  10th  occurred  the  capture  of  the  Bri-   董 777. 
tish  General  Prescott,  then  in  command  on  Rhode  Island,  g 二' 
Colonel  Barton,  with  forty  country  militia,  from  Warwick, 
under  his  command,  proceeded  ten  miles  in  whale  boats,  < 
landed  between  {"Newport  and  Bristol,  marched  a  mile,  to 
Prescott's  qiuuters,  took  the  general  from  his  bed,  and  con- 
ducted him.with  dispatch  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  main  land. 
Meantime  great  preparations  were  making  for  a  descent  ^diiSe  t£ 
m  the  United  States  from  Canada.    The  plan  of  dividing 
I  states,  by  effecting  a  junction  of  the  British  army  through 
ke  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  looked  to,  by  the  whole  British  nation,  as  the  cer- 
tain nieans  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  America.  This  scheme 
had  gained  new  favor  in  England,  by  the  representations  of 
一       " "Buigeyne,  an  officer  whc  had  served  under  Carleton, 
le  knowledge  of  American  affairs  was  therefore  un- 
Burgoyne,  by  his  importunities  with  the  British 

 一 ,  obtained  the  object  for  which  he  had  made  a  voyage  ^ 

to  England.    He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the 
tvoops  in  Canada,  to  the  prejudice  of  Governor  Carletan,  and  rive*  with  • 
was  furniBhed  with  an  army  and  military  stores.   With  these  J^^S 
lie  aniTed  al  Quebec  in  May. 
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PART  ni.     General  Carleton  exhibited  an  honorable  example  of  mode* 
PERIOD  BL  ration  and  patriotism,  by  seconding  Burgoyne  in  his  prepara- 
oHAF.  T.  tions,  with  great  diligence  and  energy.    To  increase  the  amiy, 
^"■^^""^^  he  exerted,  not  only  his  authority  as  governor,  but  also  bis 
ITTT.    influence  among  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans.  Thoiufh 
^^^^，  himself  averse  to  using  the  savages,  yet  sach  being  £0 
dignified  be-  orders  of  the  British  government^  be  aided  in  bringing  to  the 
havior.    field  even  a  greater  number  than  could  be  employed. 

,      Burgoyne's  army  was  provided  with  a  formidable  train  of 
oi^n?*  artillery.    The  principal  officers  who  were  to  accompany 
Hii  whole  him  were,  General  Philips,  who  had  distiiigmsbed  himself  in 
^^lOMO 仏 e  German  ware,  BrigadieTS  Frazer  and  Powel,  the  Bnnis- 
meiL     wick  Major  General  Baron  Reidesel,  and  Brigadier  General 
Specht.    The  army  consisted  of  7,173  British  and  German 
troops,  besides  several  thousands  of  Canadians  and  Indians. 
Burgoyne's  plan  of  operation  was,  that  Colonel  St.  Leger 
His  plan  of  should  proceed  with  a  detachment  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opentioiL  Qswego,  and  Fort  Stanwiz,  to  Albany.    Burgoyne,  proceed- 
ing by  Cliamplain  and  the  Hudson,  was  to  meet  St.  Leger  at 
Albany,  and  both  join  General  Clinton  at  New  York. 
June  20.      His  preparations  completed,  Burgoyne  moved  forward  with 
Bufigoyue  his  army,  and  made  his  first  encampment  on  the  western  shore 
the*rim*Bo-  。「  Lake  Champlam,  at  the  river  Boquet.    Here,  in  two  in- 
quet,  and  is-  Stances,  he  betrayed  that  vanity  which  was  his  characteristic 
■t^M  a  proc-  weakness.    He  made  a  speech  to  his  Indian  allies,  in  which, 
m  terms  ox  singular  energy,  and  with  an  imposing  maimer,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  &em  to  change  their  savage  mode  of 
warfare.    He  also  published  a  proclamation,  in  which,  by 
arguments,  promises,  and  threats,  (threats  of  savage  extermi- 
nation ！)  he  seemed  to  expect  that  ne  should  bring  the  repub- 
licans to  the  royal  standard :  as  if  words  which  he  should 
speak  could  change  the  natural  character  and  established 
manners  of  a  nation  ；  qr  ihose  which  he  could  write,  could 
have  power  to  subvert  the  purposes  of  men,  whom  all  the  pre- 
vious measures  of  his  government  had  failed  to  intimidate. 
kw.  3.       St.  Leger  had  united  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  having 
imtu  ¥ort  ^^^^y  2,000  troops,  including  savages,  they  inrested  Fort 
""sianwuL   Stanwix,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Ganseyoort.  General 
Herkimer,  having  collected  the  militia,  inarched  to  the  relief 
Aug.  6.    of  Gansevoort.    He  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  on  the 
Herkfmcr  is  6 &  of  August,  and  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  400  of  bis 
defeated    tioops.    St.  Leger,  wishing  to  profit  by  his  victory,  pressed 
*f*0  ^kl^*  u，  the  fort.    In  this  perilous  moment,  Colonel  WiUet  and 
o  u™  '  Lieutenant  Stockton  left  the  fort,  fighting  their  way  through 
the  English  camp  ；  and,  eluding  the  Indians,  they  anived  at 
Geinnan  Flats,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  to  alarm  the  country, 
and  gain  assistance. 

General  Schuyler,  on  hearing  the  danger  of  the  fort,  dis- 
patched Arnold  to  its  relief.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the 
Indians,  having  previously  become  dissatisfied,  mutinied,  and 
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compelled  St.  Leger  to  return  to  Montreal.    On  the  way,  PART  m. 
they  committed  such  depredations  on  the  British  troops,  as  to  phuod  n. 
leave  the  impression,  that  they  were  no  less  dangerous  as  ，• 
allies, than  as  enemies.  v<^*v^«/ 

To  preserve  a  connected  view  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Leger, 
we  have  gone  nearly  two  nionths  ahead  of  the  operations  of  1777. 
Burgoyne.   On  the  30th  of  June,  that  general  advanced  to    June  30. 
Crown  Point,  from  whence  lie  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonde-  ^ " 
roga,  which  was  garrisoned  by  3,000  men,  under  the  com-  Point 
mand  of  General  St.  Clair.    This  was  a  place  of  great  natural 
strengthy  and  much  expense  and  labor  had  been  bestowed  】々& 
upon  its  fortifications  ；  but,  up  to  this  period,  a  circumstance  TiaSdSJ! 
respecting  it  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked.    It  ga,  whieh  » 
IB  commanded  by  an  eminence  in  its  neighborhood,  called  ^^^'^j^ 
Mount  Defiance.*  The  troops  of  Burgoyne  got  piossession  of  Amm^m 
this  height  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  St.  Clair,  finding  the  post 
no  longer  tenable,  evacuated  it  on  the  same  night.    The  gar- 
riflon  separated  into  two  divisions,  were  to  proceed  through 
Hubbardton  to  Skeenesborough.    The  first,  under  St.  Clw, 
left  the  fort  in  the  night,  two  hours  earlier  than  the  second, 
under  Colonel  Francis.    The  stores  and  baggage,  placed  on 
board  200  batteaux,  and  conveyed  by  five  armed  gaUies,  were 
to  meet  the  army  at  SkeenesborougL 

General  Frazer,  with  850  of  the  British,  pursued  and 
attacked  the  divisioii  at  Hubbardton,  under  Colonel  Francis, 
whose  rear  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Warner.    The  ja]j7. 
Americans  made  a  brave  resistance,  during  which  130  of  the  Dimtterit 
enemy  were  killed  ；  but  the  British,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  Hubbaidum. 
receiving  a  reinforcement  under  Reidesel,  the  republicans 
vere  forced  to  give  way.    They  fled  in  every  direction, 
spreading  through  the  country  the  terror  of  the  British  arms. 
In  this  unfortunate  action,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoneTS,  nearly  1,000  men.    Many  of  the 
wounded  perished  in  the  woods.    Colonel  Francis  was 
among  the  slain. 

A  part  of  the  stores  and  armed  galleys,  which  bad  been 
sent  up  the  lake,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  St.  Clair,  July 
on  hearing  of  these  disasters,  did  not  pursue  his  intended 
route,  but  struck  into  the  woods  on  his  left.  At  Manchester,  nant  oft] 
he  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  division, 
conducted  by  Colonel  Warner.  After  a  distressing  inarch,  he  : 
reached  the  camp  of  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward. 
Wamer  remained  in  Manchester,  with  a  detachment,  which  Warner  at 
proved  of  great  importance  in  the  affair  which  shortly  after  Manchester, 
occuxred  at  Bennington. 
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PARTm.  Burgoyne,  meanwhile,  took  possession  of  Skeenesboroogh  ； 
nmoD  n.  and  the  American  annj,  under  Schuyler,  retired  from  Fort 
CHIP.  T.  Edw&rd  to  Saratoga,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  to  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
This  period  of  the  history  was  gloomy  to  America,  and 
I^^JJJ  triiimt>bant  to  England.  When  the  news  of  ButgD^^e^s  suc- 
*ic  ma-  cesses  reached  that  country,  the  ministers  were  evely  where 
felicitated  on  the  success  of  their  plans  ；  and  rejoicings  were 
made,  as  though  their  object  was  already  attained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Americans  saw  that  the  juncture  was  criticai 
and  alarming;  but  their  spirit  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
their  exertions  increased  with  their  danger. 

General  Schuyler,  before  leaving  the  northern  pbailidiis, 
obstructed  the  roads,  by  breaking  the  bridges,  and,  in  the 
only  passable  defiles,  by  cutting  great  trees  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  to  fall  crom  and  lengthwise.  These^  with  their 
branches  interworen,  presented  to  the  enemy  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrier. 

Congress  was  aware  of  the  great  merits  and  ezeitioiis  of 
Gener^  Schuyler  ；  yet  they  found  that  the  ndsfortimes  of  the 
Bxmj  had,  though  imdesenredly,  made  him  impopular ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  him,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  a  leader,  who  should  inspire  a  confidence  that 
would  draw  yolunteers  to  the  seirice.  Accordingly,  General 
Gates  was  appointed  to  the  eommand,  but  did  not  arrive  at  the 
camp  until  llie  2l8t  of  August.  Lincoln  also  was  ordered  to 
the  north,  as  were  Arnold  and  Morgan,  whose  actire  i  - 
and  brilliant  achievements,  it  was  hoped,  would  reanimate  I 
dispirited  troops  •  The  celebrated  patriot  of  Poland,  Kosciual 
was  also  in  the  army,  as  its  chief  engineer. 

Burgoyne,  having,  with  great  expense  of  labor  and  time, 
^  -      opened  a  way  for  lus  army,  from  Skeenesborough  to  the  Hud- 
"^=ort  sou,  arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  30th  July.   But  being 
in  a  hostile  country,  he  could  obtain  no  soppliefl  except  from 
Ticonderoga :  and  these  be  was  compelled  to  transport  by  ib» 
way  of  lake  George.    Learmng  that  there  was  a  large  depot 
of  provisions  at  Bennington,  he  sent  500  men,  under  Lieut 
Col.  Baum,  a  trusty  German  officer,  to  seize  them.  Genenl 
Stark,  with  a  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  was  on  his 
march  to  join  General  Schuyler,  when  hearing  of  Baum's  ap- 
U      proach,  be  recruited  his  forces  from  the  neighboring  militia, 
miSai  and,  with  1,600  men,  met  him  four  miles  from  BenDington. 
to  Wm,  AAer  a  sharp  conflict,  Baum  was  killed,  and  his  party  defeat- 
ed.  The  nulitia  had  dispersed,  to  seek  for  plunder,  when  a 
Aug.  16L    British  reinforcement  of  500  men,  under  Colonel  Breymaim, 
^SSdbv*'  *"^ved.    Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  the  Green  Mountain 
Waner    Boys,  under  Colonel  Warner,  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  British  were  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
Their  loss  in  both  engagements,  was  600,  the  greater  part  of 
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whom  were  taken  prisonen.*  The  repuUican  loss  was  incon-  P^^'Tja 
sideraMe. 

The  Tictory  at  Bennington  was  important  in  its  oonsequen- 
ces,  as  it  prored  the  turning  of  that  tide  of  fortune  which  had 
set  so  strongly  in  favor  of  t^e  British  arms.  It  embarrBssed, 
weakened,  and  dispirited  them;  and  was  the  first  step  in 
defeating  their  grand  scheme  of  dividing  the  north  from  the 
south,— while  it  revWed  the  drooping  Iiearto  of  the  Americans, 
and  gave  the  impulse  of  hope  to  their  exertions.  This  was 
strengthened  by  an  impulse  of  another  kind,  but  operating  in 
the  same  direction.  A  cry  of  vengeance  for  murder  was  raised 
against  the  British,  on  account  of  an  atrocious  act,  committed 
by  their  Indian  allies. 

Miss  M，Crea，  an  interesting  young  lady  of  fort  Edward, 
was  betrothed  to  Captain  Jones,  then  in  the  army  of  Burgoyne, 
vhich  had  now  approached  near  to  that  place.  Impatient  for 
bis  marriage,  the  lover  sent  a  party  of  Indians,  as  the  safest 
convoy  he  could  -procure  for  his  bride  across  the  woods  to  the 
British  camp  ；  having  secured,  as  he  thought,  their  fidelity, 
by  promise  of  reward.  Confiding  love  prevailed  in  her  mind 
over  her  strong  fears  of  these  terrible  guides  ；  and  the  unfor* 
tunate  girl  left,  by  stealth,  the  kind  shelter  of  her  paternal 
roof.  Meantime,  her  anxious  lover,  to  make  her  safety  more 
sure,  sent  out  another  party,  with  like  promises.  The  two 
met  ；  and  the  last  demanded  that  the  lady  should  be  commit* 
ted  to  them.  Rather  than  give  her  up,  and  thus,  as  they  sup- 
posed, lose  their  revard,  &e  barbarians  tied  to  a  tree,  their 
iimocent  and  helj^efls  victim,  and  shot  her  dead.  Instead  of 
his  bride,  the  bridegroom  received  the  bloody  tresses,  which 
the  murderers  had  cut  from  her  dying  head.  The  sight  with- 
ered and  blasted  him  ；  and,  after  lingering  awhile,  he  died. 

The  complicated  miseries  of  a  battle  scene  crowd  the  pic- 
ture, and  confuse  the  mind  ；  and  thus  often  produce  less  sym- 
pathy, than  a  single  case  of  distress.  In  the  present  instance, 
every  man  could  feel,  what  it  would  hare  been,  or  would  be 
to  him,  to  have  his  bride  torn,  as  it  were,  from  his  arms, 
shrieking,  and  murdered  in  the  hour  of  his  love  and  expecta- 
tion ； and  every  pains  was  used  to  awaken  these  sympathies 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  turn  them  against  the  British 
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who  had  let  loose  such  bloodhounds  upon  the  land*  There 
was  a  general  rising  in  the  northern  region,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  evoiy  man,  who  could  bear  arms,  was  nuhing  to  the 
camp  of  Gates,  to  avenge  the  des^  of  Miss  M'Crea,  no  less 
than  to  deliver  his  country. 

The  army  at  the  islands,  having  been  thus  reinforced,  and 
now  amounting  to  5,000,  Gates  \m  that  encampment,  the  8th 
of  September,  and  proceeding  to  Stillwater,  occupied  Bemus 
heights. 

On  the  12th,  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  14th, 
encamped  at  Saratoga,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
American  anny.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  occiured  at 
Stillwater,  on  the  19th.  At  first  it  was  partial,  commenctng 
with  a  skimiish  between  advanced  parties.  Each  side  seni 
successive  reinforcements  to  their  own  combatants,  until 
nearly  the  whole  were  in  actioa.  The  American  troops  took 
advantage  of  a  wood  which  lay  between  the  tvo  camps,  and 
poured  from  it  a  fire  too  deadly  to  be  withstood.  The  Bri* 
tiflh  lines  broke  ；  and  the  Americans,  rushing  from  their  cor- 
erts,  pursued  them  to  an  eminence,  where  their  flanks  b^g 
supported,  they  rallied  Charging  in  their  turn,  they  drove 
the  Americans  into  the  woods,  from  which  they  again  poured 
a  deadly  fire,  and  again  the  British  fell  back.  At  eveiy 
charge,  the  British  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri* 
cans,  who  could  neither  carry  it  off,  or  turn  it  on  the  enemy. 
At  length  night  came  on,  and  to  fight  longer,  would  be  to  attack 
indiscriminately  friend  and  foe.  The  Americans  retired  to 
their  camp,  banng  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  five  hundred.  Both  aides  claimed 
the  victory  ；  but  the  advantage  was  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans. 

Skirmishes,  frequent  and  animated,  occurred  between  this 
and  the  7th  of  October,  when  a  general  battle  was  fought  at 
Saratoga.  At  this  time,  the  right  wing  of  General  Gates  oc- 
cupied the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  river,  his  camp  being  ia 
the  fonn  of  the  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  convex  side 
towards  the  enemy. 

General  Burgoyne's  left  was  on  the  river,  his  right  extend- 
ing at  right-angles  to  it,  across  the  low  grounds,  about  two 
hundred  yards,  to  a  range  of  steep  heights,  occupied  by  his 
choicest  troops.  The  guard  of  his  camp  upon  the  high 
grounds,  was  given  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht  ；  that 
of  the  redoubts  and  plain,  near  the  river,  to  Brigadier  Gole. 
Burgoyne  commanded  in  person  the  centre,  composed  of 
1,500  men,  and  was  seconded  by  Philips,  Reidesel,  and  Pra- 
ter. His  left  flank,  composed  of  grenadiers,  was  commanded 
by  Major  Ackland  ；  his  right,  consisting  of  infantry,  by  the 
earl  of  Balcarras. 

The  Americans,  under  General  Poor,  attacked  the  left  flank 
and  front  of  the  British  ；  and,  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Mor- 
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gan  assailed  their  right.   The  action  became  general.   The  PART  III, 
efforts  of  the  combatants  W«re  desperate.   Burgoyne,  and  joB  mmiod  n. 
officers,  fought  like  men  who  were  defending,  at  the  last  cast, 。" 化 • 
their  military  reputation  ；  Gates  and  hia  army,  like  those  who  ^^v"^*^/ 
were  deciding  whether  UiemaelTes  and  their  children  should  1" 
be  freemen  or  slaves.   The  invading  army  gave  way,  in  the  '^f  J" 
short  space  of  fifty-two  minutes.    The  defenders  of  the  soil  fei 
pursued  them  to  their  entrenchments,  forced  the  guard,  iand  TJ^^riiMh 
killed  Colonel  Breyman,  its  commander.    Aniold^.the  tiger  of 
the  American  army,  whose  track  was.  marked  by  carnage, 
headed  a  small  band,  stormed  their  works,  and  followed  them 
into  their  camp.    But  bis  horse  was  killed  under  him  ；  he 
was  himself  wounded  ；  and  darkness  was  coming  on..  He  re- 
tired ； and  thus  was  resorted  to  another  day,  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  British  anny. 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  great  on  both  sides, 
but  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Britiah,  of  whom  a  considera-  * 
ble  number  were  made  prisoners.    General  Frazeir,  whose  j^uS." 
character  was  as  elevated  as  his  rank,  received  a  mortal 
wound. 

The  Americans  had  now  an  opening  into  the  British  camp. 
They  rested  on  their  arms  the  night  after  the  battle,  upon  the 
field  which  they  had  bo  bravely  won  ；  determined  to  pursue 
their  victory  with  returning  light.  But  Burgoyne,  aware  of 
the  advantage  which  they  jiad  gained,  effected,  with  admira- 
ble order,  a  change  of  hia.  ground.  The  artillery,  the  camp, 
and  iis  appurtenances,  wqra  all  removed  before  morning,  to 
the  heights.  The  British  anny,  in  this  position,  had  th&  river 
in  its  rear,  and  its  two  wings  displayed  along  ihe  hills  upon 
its  right  bank.  Gates  was  too  wise  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
this  position,  and  expose  to  another  risk,  what  now  wanted 
nothing  but  vigilance  to  make  certain.  He  made  arrangements 
to  inclose  his  enemy,  which  Burgoyne  perceiving,  put  his 
army  in  motion  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  removed  to  Sara- 
toga, six  miles  up  the  river.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
hfMpUal,  with  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  hu- 
iqanity  of  the  Americans. 

Burgoyne  now  made  efforts  in  various  directions,  to  effect  He  endear- 
a  retreat  ；  but  in  every  way  he  bad  been  anticipated.    He  ®^*^^*^» 
found  himself  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  country,  hemmed  in  by  i^poMibl«. 
a  foe,  whose  army  constancy  increasing,  already  amounted  to 
four  times  his  own  wasting  numbers.     His  boats,  laden  with  ^ebeivei  no 
his  supplies,  were  taken,  apd  his  provisions  were  failing.    He  wcooit^ 
had  early  communicated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  YuA  urged  his  co-operation.    More  recently,  when  his 
lortime  began  to  darken,  he  bad  entreated  him  for  speedy  aid  ； 
stating,  thaty  at  the  farthest,  ilis  army  coiild  not  hold  out.  beyond 
the  12th  of  October.    The  12th  arrived,  without  the  expected  j^^L 
succor.    His  army  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  Burgoyne  utM. 
capitulated  on  the  17th. 
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wkolo  nmnber  svnrendered  amounted  to  5,752  men, 
togetfiei  with  the  tvoofw  lost  before,  by  varioiis  disas- 
' up  the  whole  Brhish  loes  to  nine  thousaad  two 
. and  thirteen.  There  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
108,  tldrt^-fiTS  brass  field  pieeev,  and  5,000  muskets. 
It  was  sti^palated  thai  die  British  sliotild  pile  their  arms  at  the 
曹 on!  of  oonuBuidy  given  by  their  own  officers,  march  out  of 
dieir  camp  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  have  free  passage 
aeras  the  At&oalic  ；  they,  on  their  part,  agreeing  not  to  serre 
agftin  m  Noarth  America,  during  the  war.  They  were  treated 
witk  ddicaej  by  the  Americans.  Their  officers,  e^ecially 
tkeii  coTnmander,  received  many  kind  attentioiM.  The  wor- 
thy General  Schuyler  hospitably  entertained  Bnrgoyne,  at  his 
own  house  ；  although  much  of  his  private  property,  especkUy 
an  elegant  villa,  had  been  destroyed  by  his  command. 

On  heahng  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  Biidsh  ganison 
at  Ticondeioga  returned  to  Canada,  aad  not  a  ibe  remained  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  Union.  Thus  ended  an  expedition 
firom  which  the  Bhtish  had  hoped^  and  the  Ameiicaas  had 
feared  so  much. 

Tha  effects  of  their  success  were  highly  propiticHis  to  the 
CMse  of  the  repuUicans.  It  not  wafy  weakened  and  discour- 
aged the  enemy,  but  gave  them  a  supply  of  artilleTy  and  stores, 
aad,  what  was  still  more  important,  raised  them  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  in  that  of  foreign  nations. 

Connected  with  Burgoyne's  invasion,  wa»tlie  predatory  ex- 
oursion  up  the  North  Rivef,  in  which  the  Briti^  took  forts 
Clinton  cmd  Montgomeiy,  and  burned  the  village  of  Esopiu, 
now  Kingston.  This  excureion,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
CfinjUm,  who  was  accompanied  by  Tryon  and  Vafighaii»  had 
the  double  object  of  opening  a  free  navigation  for  the  British 
Teaaels  up  the  river  to  Albtmy,  and  of  making  a  dirision  of 
the  American  forces,  which  were  now  concentradng  in  opp(h 
situm  to  Burgoyne,  and  thus  giving  him  an  oj^xntimity  to  es- 
cape. Had  Clinton  taken  this  step  earlier,  he  might  possiUy 
have  effected  the  latter  object.  As  it  was,  Burgoyne  had  no- 
tice of  the  taking  of  the  forts,  and  the  advance  of  Clinton,  just 
after  he  had  made  a  verbal  agreement  to  sign  the  articles  of 
cmpituladon  ；  when  neither  his  honor,  nor  his  hmnanity,  would 
•  him  longer  to  await  the  expected  succor. 

on  hearing  that  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  and 
was  advancing  to  attack  him,  evacuated  and  dis- 
ed  the  forts  which  he  had  taken,  and  retreated  to  New 
York  ；  experiencing  no  other  permanent  mult  of  his  expedi- 
tion, than  the  execrations  of  a  plmidered  people,  and  the 
character  of  having  leTived,  in  a  civilized  age,  baxbana 
attodtfes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oampiiga  of  1777— CcatiiiQed. 

Havino  now  given  a  coniieoted  view  of  the  momenKNU  op-  PART  in. 
endoDS  at  ihe  nonliy  we  go  back  nearly  three  mootbts,  in  the  pebiodil 
order  of  time,  to  take  a  brief  sketch  of  the  less  deeiBive  trans-,  chap.  ti. 
actions  in  the  middle  states.  v^^-v^^^ 

Adbniral  and  General  Howe,  intent  on  the  capture  of  Phila-  iTtT. 
delpliia,  left  Sandy  Rodk  on  the  2dd  of  July.   They  were  so  HoweiiiBb 
long  at  sea,  that  Wasfaington  was  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
had  gone  to  Gharieston.    At  length  they  were  heard  of,  aa  luidi  at  Elk- 
sailing  up  Chesapeake  bay.   They  disembariied  their  troope,  ^ 
amounting  to  18,000,  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  the  ^ 
Elk  river,  ifty  miles  southwest  of  PhUadelphia.    Washing-  WuSngton 
ton  cvoesed  the  Delaware  and  marched  to  oppose  them  ；  not-  marohM  to 
withstanding  his  army,  never  equal  to  that  of  the  British,  was 删 *  him. 
now  greatly  dimiiushed  by  the  powerful  detachments  he  had 
sent  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of  Burgoyne. 

Accompanied  by  Generals  Greene,  SulUyan,  Wayne,  and 
Stirling,  he  approached  the  enemy,  until  he  reached  Gray's  The  main 
Hill,  in  front  of  the  British  commander,  with  whom  were  PJ^ 
Generals  Knyphausen  and  Comwallis.  He  then  retreated 
acrosa  the  Brandywine,  and  encamped  on  the  rising  gronnds 
which  ejEtend  from  Chad's  Ford,  in  a  direction  from  northwest 
to  soothei&st  ；  and  here,  (the  shallow  stream  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  being  be|ween  the  annies,)  he  awaited  an  attack  from 
tke  British;  well  knowing  that  nothing^  but  a  victory  could 
m>w  save  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  whole   Sept.  ii. 
Biitish  army,  drawn  ap  in  two  divisions,  commenced  the 
Bcted  assault.   Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howe,  the  right 
oznmanded  by  Knyp£ausen,  made  a  feint  of  crossing 
id3rwine,at  Chad's  Ford  ；  wliile  the  left,  commanded  by 
UiB,  took  a  circuitous  route  up  the  Brandywine,  and  Britiib  anny 

 i,  though  not  without  opposition,  at  the  forks.    Knjrp-  in  two  di- 

liaosen,  with  some  fighting  and  much  noise,  had  occupied  the 

attention  of  the  Americans.    Washington,  hearing  that  Com- 八  

wallis  was  approaching,  determined  to  press  forward  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  left  ；  and  if  possible,  divide  the  anay,  and 
cut  off  KnyphauseD.  A  false  counter  intelligence  prevented 
his  ezecnting  this  bold  design,  which  might  l^ye  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day.  He  had  already  dispatched  some  of  his 
troops,  whom,  by  this  false  intelligence,  he  was  induced  to 
recall.  Thus  time  was  consumed,  and  ComwaUiB  fell  upon 
die  Americans  wliile  tibey  were  in  some  measure  unprepared 
to  receive  him.  They,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
15* 
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great  valor.   The  carnage  was  terrible.   The  Americans,  at 
lengUi,  were  forced  to  give  way. 

Washington  ordered  to  their  aid,  the  resenre  commanded 
by  Greene  ；  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  most  it  could  perfoim, 
was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  Knyphausen  now 
began  in  earnest  to  effect  his  passage  at  Chad's  Ford.  The 
Americans  withstood  bravely  ；  but  finding  the  remainder  of 
the  aimy  vanquished,  they  fled  in  confusion,  and  abandoned 
to  the  enemy  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  These  found 
also  a  shelter  within  the  tines  of  Greene,  who  was  the  last 
to  quit  the  field. 

The  Americans  lost  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken 
pnsoneiB.   The  Britbh  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  les* 
than  500.    This  battle  was  distinguished  by  the  exertions  of 
foreign  officers.    The  heroic  La  Fayette,  while  endearoring 
Britiih  low,  to  rdly  the  fugitives,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Another 
netf  600.  ，  French  officer  of  distinction^  the  Baron  St.  Ovary,  was  made 
La  Fayette  prisoner  ；  and  Count  Pulaski,  a  celebrated  Polander,  displayed 
wouaded.  &  courage  which  congress  afterwards  rewarded  witii  the  rank 

of  brigfdier  general. 
Americans     On  the  night  succeeding  the  battle,  the  Americans  ret 
pSide?  to  Chester,  and  the  next  day  io  Philadelphia.    The  foil 
phia.     day,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  proceeded  to  Wilmington, 
•ceed^to'^lm-       took  prisoner  the  governor  of  Delaware.    They  sei 
e  mington.   considerable  property,  public  and  private  ；  among  which,  was 
a  quantity  of  coined  money. 

Washmgton  had  engaged  his  foe  with  inferior  numben,. 
counting  on  the  ppssibUity  of  defeat,  and  believing  that,  even 
at  that  hazard,  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  public  op'  二 
to  fight.  He  was  not,  therefore,  disheartened*  by  his  defe 
but  determined  to  risk  another  battle  for  the  defense  of 
capital.  He  accordingly  repassed  the  Schaylkill,  to 
the  enemy  at  Goshen  ；  but  a  violent  shower  of  rain  wet  the 
powder  in  the  ill-constructed  cartridge  boxes  of  the  Americ 
and  compelled  the  commander  to  defer  the  engagement, 
republicans  were  unfortunate  in  another  attempt  to  annoy  1 
enemy.  Washington  had  ordered  Wayne,  with  a  detacli 
of  1 ,500  men,  into  the  rear  of  the  British.  This  detadh 
' was  surprised  ；  and  a  night  scene  of  shocking  slaughter  en- 
sued, in  which  300  of  the  Americans  were  cut  off, 

Howe  now  made  a  movement,  which  placed  WasbingtOA 
in  a  sitaation  where  he  could  not  interpose  his  anny  between 
2|[JjJjjJ^^  the  enemy  and  the  capital,  without  exposing  to  destruction 
pitaito  the  extensive  magazine  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 
which  had  heeh  established  at  Reading.  Notwithstanding 
the  clamors  of  the  populace,  he  prudently  abandoned  the  ci^; 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  stores,  or  risk  another  battle,  while 
the  odds  were  so  much  against  him. 
Sum^^Jm"    Congress,  finding  themselves  insecure  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
caster.  °  journed  to  Lancaster,  to  which  place  the  public  arcluyes  and 
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were  removed.   They  again  invested  Washington  PART  m. 
[ the  same  dictatorial  powers  wlucb  were  intrusted  to  him  ™uod  n. 
' the  reverses  in  New  Jersey.  化 
On  the  23d  of  September,  Sir  William  Howe  crossed  the  ^«^*^>^^ 
Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  Germantown.    On  the  26th,  a 
detachment  of  the  British  army,  under  ComwalUs,  entered  die  The^Britiih 
American  capittd,  while  the  nlain  body  rested  at  German-  enter  Fhik- 
town.   The  American  army,  consisting  of  eleven  thousand  delphii^ 
men,  were  conducted,  by  Wieishington  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  lay  encamped  eleven  mHes  from  German- 
town,  at  Schippack  creek. 

Lord  Howe  had  now  consummated  an  event  to  which  he 
had  looked  as  decisive  ef  the  contest;    But  far  from  being  The  Ameh- 
subdued,  the  Americans,  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Bur-  cam  endeajr 
goyne,  were  not  even  disheartened.    They  knew  that  the  Britih^mro- 
anny  of  Washington,  when  it  should  have  received  its  rein-  pliet  by  tea. 
forcements,  oonld  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  on  the  side  of 
Pennsylvania.    If,  therefore,  tbey  could  prevent  their  receiv- 
ing them  by  water,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  evacuate  • 
the  city.    For  this  object,  they  had  created  batteries  on  Mud 
Island,  and  also  at  Red  Bank  and  Billingsport,  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore  ；  along  which  places  they  had  sunk  ranges  of 
frames,  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  river.    The .  British, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  free  communication  with  the 
sea,  by  means  of  the  Delaware^  sent  Colonel  Stirling,  with  a 
detachment,  to  attack  Billingsport,  and  clear  away  the  ob- 
structions which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river  ；  in 
vhich  enterprise,  he  was  ultimately  successful. 

The  American  commander,  kiiowing  that  the  army  of 
Howe  was  weakened  by  the  detachments  under  Comwallis 
and  Stirling,  determined,  if  possible,  to  surprise  him.  He 
accordingly  left  his  camp  at  Schippack  creek,  at  seven  in  the  礤 
evening,  and  at  dawn  succeeded  in  giving  the  British  a  com-  Washington 
plete  surprise.    They  at  first  retreated  in  disorder.    Several  ^JPji*^ 
companies  baring  thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house,  oeraAn- 
annoyed  the  Americans.    A  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  town, 

not  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.    A  thick  fog  came 
on,  and  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  confiision  arose  in 
the  American  ranks.    The  British,  thus  enabled  to  recover 
from  the  first  attack,  aroused  to  fresh  exertions  j  and  the 
Americans  were  defeated.    Their  loss  was  two  hundred  ^^teu^i^t' 
killed  ； (among  whom  was  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina;)  meeta  ade- 
8ix  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners.  loiJIofTaoo. 
The  Britisb  loss  was  five  hundred.  * 

The  American  army,  with  all  its  artillery,  now  retreated 
twenty  miles,  to  Perkibmen  creek  ；  and  from  thence,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  militia,  Washington  Washington 
advanced  to  his  old  camp,  at  Schippack  creek.    Although  g^^™^ 
the  n'nnjr  had  not  effected  what  its  commander  had  hoped,  Creek* 
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y«c  80  much  skill  and  brarery  had  been  displayed,  that  its 
reputation  was  enhanced. 

Congress  voted  their  thaidcs  to  the  commaoder,  and  to  his 
oScen  aad  sddim,  except  General  SteveiiB,  wiio  was 
cashier"  for  miscondacl  on  the  retreat. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  royal  army  removed  &om 
(town  to  Philadelphia.  Scarcity  of  provisions  pre- 
Howe  from  following  the  AmericaaSy  and  he  wished 
irate  in  the  design  of  opening  the  aavigaUoQ  of  the 
Indeed,  this  measure  became  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  army,  which  could  not  draw  subsistence 
from  the  adjacent  country;  ao  effectually  did  the  menacing 
attitude  of  Washington's  amy  operate,  and  also  the  edict 
eongteas,  which  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any 
who  should  dare  tp  afford  him  sai^)lids.  Thus 
,, the  British  general  found,  as  Dr.  Franklin  wittily 
ed,  ttkat,  "  instead  of  taking  Philadelpliia,  Philadeli^ua 
Len  hun.** 

To  nice  W  ia  opening  a  comnuuuciudon  with  their  fleet, 
wluch  had  sailed  finom  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware,  it 
was  necesaary  tbat  the  British  should  possess  themselves  of 
Mud  Island,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  Mifflin^  and  Foit 
Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  Hessians, 
under  Colonel  Donop,  marched  down  the  Jersey  shore,  and 
atudted  Fort  Mercer  with  great  impetuosity.  It  was  defended 
by  40Q  B»en,  uader  Colonel  Greene.  The  Americans  with- 
drew vitfain  tiie  fort,  and  made  there  a  yigorous  defense. 
The  Hessiaa  commander  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 

Their  next  attack  was  made  upon  Mud  Island,  by  their 
rilipping.  This  proved,  at  first,  no  more  successful  ；  and  the 
British  lost  two  warlike  vessels  in  the  attempt.  The  Ameii- 
caAS  were,  however,  at  length  di^odged  by  an  attack  from  a 
btktterj  which  the  British  luul  found  means  to  erect  on  Pro- 
▼ince  Inland,  a  little  above  Mud  laland,  which  commanded 
Fort  Mifflin.  Their  post  thus  becoming  untenable,  they  with- 
drew in  the  night  to  Fort  Mercer. 

To  attack  this  fort,  the  British  commander  dispatched 
Corawallis  with  a  strong  detachment.  In  obedience  to  hia 
orders,  that  general  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  followed  down 
the  Delaware  to  Chester,  below  the  fort,  then  crossing  to 
BiUing's  Point,  and  receiving  a  reinforcement  from  New 
Yoik,  lie  thence  ascended  the  river  to  attack  it  in  the  roar. 
The  Americans,  apprised  of  his  approach,  evacuated  the  fort. 
The  American  shipping,  deprived  of  protection,  was  now  in 
at  danger.  Some  vessels,  under  cover  of  night,  passed  the 
ry  of  Philadelphia,  and  sought  safety  further  up  die  river  ； 
seventeen  were  abandoned,  and  burned  by  their  crews. 
Lord  Howe  bad  now  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
80  that  he  could  communicate  with  ms  brother,  the  admiral 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  victorious  troops  of  the  north  had 
reinforced  the  main  anny  of  the  republicans,  and  Washington 
adranced  within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  White 
Marsh,  bis  army  oonftisting  of  13,000  regulars  and  3,000 
militia.  Howe  marched  his  anny  within  three  miles  of  his 
lines,  and  manceuyred,  to  draw  him  from  his  entrenchments  ； 
but  Washington,  though  be  did  not  shun  the  battle,  chose  to 
receive  it  within  his  entrenchments.  Howe,  finding  him  too 
csotioiw  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  camp,  and  loo  atcong  to  be 
attacked  in  it,  withdrew  his  anny,  and  retired  to  winter-qsar- 
ters  at  Philadelphia. 

Washington,  cm  the  llthof  December,  left  White  Marsh, 
and  retired  to  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles 
above  Philadelphia.  Here,  in  a  wood  on  a  high  ground,  he 
laid  out  hb  camp,  and  eraj^oyed  his  army  in  buildiag  huts  for 
winter-quarters.  This  work  was  not  completed,  vhen  Uie 
magazines  were  found  to  contain  scarcely  a  single  day's  pro-* 
vision.  As  to  their  clothing,  some  few  of  the  soldiers  had  one 
shirty  some  the  remnant  of  one,  the  greater  part  none  at  all. 
Barefooted,  on  the  frozen  ground,  their  feet  cut  by  ice,  they 
left  their  tracks  in  blood.  A  few  only  had  the  luxiuy  of  a 
blanket  at  nifht.  More  than  3,000  were  excused  from  d， 
on  account  of  cold  and  nakedness.  Straw  could  not  be 
tained  ；  and  the  soldiers,  who,  during  the  day,  were  benui 
with  cdd,  and  enfeebled  by  hunger,  had  at  night  no  other  bed 
than  the  humid  ground.  Diseases  attacked  them;  and  the 
hospitals  were  replenished  as  rapidly  as  the  dead  were  car- 
ried out.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  sick  that  crowded  them,  caused  an  insupportable  fetor. 
Hospital  fever  ensued.  It  could  not  be  remedied  by  change 
of  Imen,  for  none  could  be  had  ；  nor  by  salubrions  diet,  as 
even  the  coarsest  was  not  attainable  ；  nor  by  medicines,  as 
even  the  worst  were  wholly  wanting.  The  hospitals  resem- 
bled more,  receptacles  for  the  dying,  than  places  of  refuge  for 
the  diseased. 

The  patience  with  which  these  patriotic  votaries  of  freedom 
endured  such  complicated  evils,  is,  we  believe,  without  a 
parallel  in  history.  To  go  to  battle,  cheered  by  the  trumpet 
and  the  drum,  with  victory  or  the  speedy  bed  of  lionor  before 
the  soldier,  requires  a  heroic  effort  ；  mucli  more  to  starve,  to 
freeze,  and  to  lie  down  and  die,  in  silent  obscurity.  Sparta 
knew  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  fell  in  her  cause  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ；  but  America  scarcely  knows  how 
many  hundreds,  perished  for  her  in  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

•  Campaign  of  】f78» 

PABT  III.     The  melancholy  state  to  which  the  army  was  reduced,  was 
mwrnn  owing  to  several  causes.    The  bills  of  credit  had  diminished 
CHAP.  Tn.  to  one-fourth  their  nominal  value.    A  scarcity  of  linen  cloth 
v^^-v^^^  and  leather  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  the  coimniwa- 
ries  had  contracted  for  supplies  nf  ten  per  cent,  above  the 
Caoieiiof  ciUTont  priee.    This  proceeding,  congress  refused  to  sanc- 
^^j^^^l^  tion  ；  but  required  that  supplies  should  be  furnished,  aqd  the 
•  bills  received  as  specie.    The  consequence  was,  that  these 
articles  could  not  be  procured. 

This  depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  advanced  price  of 
all  articles  of  consumptipn,  produced  yet  another  evil.  The 
officers,  far  from  being  able  to  live  as  became  their  rank,  had 
pot  even  the  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  ；  and 
many  liad  already  expended  their  private  fortunes,  to  maintain 
a  respectable  appearance.    Those,  who  now  banded  in  their 
resignations, were  not  the  most  worthless,  but  the  bravest,  most 
distinguished,  and  most  spirited  ；  who,  disdaining  the  de^:uded 
sitaation  in  which  they  were  placed,  left  the  army  to  escape  iL 
This  example  of  defectioo,  set  by  his  beloved  officers,  more 
than  any  of  the  other  disasters  of  the  army,  wounded  the  pa- 
rental heart  of  Washington.    In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties, 
that  great  man  was  ca&ed  to  suffer  from  those  common  foes 
^*"S±*  of  distinguished  merit ~ envy  and  calumny.    Intrigues  were 
WaS^^on.  set  in  motion  against  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
him  so  many  occasions  of  disgust,,  that  he  should  of  himself 
■  retire  from  the  head  of  the  armyj  md  thus  make  room  for  the 
promotion  of  Gates,  whose  success  in  the  afTair  pf  Burgoyne 
had  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Generals      Among  the  leaders  of  this  cabal  was  GeneraJ  Conway,  a 
pat^ 苦 iff-        and  restless  intriguer.    He  besieged  all  the  members  of 
^Uy,  —  '  congress  with  insinuations 'that  there  was  no'  order  ia  the 
chief  in-   American  camp  ；  and  that  body,  at  length,  appointed  him  in- 
tTiguen.   gpector-general.    Pennsylvania  addressed  a  remonstrance  to 
congress,  censuring  the  measures  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  same  was  done  by  tke  members  from  Massachusetts, 
among  whom  was  Samuel  Adams.    They  were  not  pleased 
that  &e  whole  command  devolved  on  a  Virginian,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  generals,  who  were,  in  their  opinion,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Washington.    A  board  of  war  was  created, 
under  Gates  and  Mifflin,  Who  were  prime  movers  of  the  corn- 
Expedition  bination.    With  the  advice  of  this  board,  congress  planned  an 
af^^ 蓉 an-  expedition  against  Canada.    Waskington  was  not  consulted, 
ada.     but  be  was  ordered  to  detach  La  Fayette,  with  certain  regi- 
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ments,  to  perfonn  the  service.  That  officer  was  indignant  at 
the  neglect  and  injustice  on  this  occasion  manifested  towards 
his  revered  conmmnder,  and  would  have  declined  the  service, 
which  he  was  awmre  was  given  him  as  a  lure  to  draw  him 
into  the  cabal.  But  WaslungUm  advised  him  to  accept  the 
command,  and  did  all  in  his  powbr  to  forward  the  expedition. 
What  he  did,  was  aU  that  was  done.  La  Fayette  was  recalled 
from  Albany,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

It  is  impossible  to  express,  with  what  indignation  the  whole 
aimy  and  the  best  citizens  were  filled,  on  hearing  the  machi- 
nationa,  that  were  agitated  against  their  honored  cbief.  A 
vniven^  cry  arose  against  the  intriguers.  Conway,  i 
seded  by  Baron  Steuton,  a  Prussian  officeir,  dared  not 
Idmself  among  the  exasperated  soldiers;  and  Samuel  A< 
deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof  from  the  anny.  Coi 
thus  made  to  see  how  deeply  rooted  the  commander 
the  affections  qf  the  army  and  people,  and  knowing  i " 
he  ranked  high  at  foreign  courts,  became  at  lengSi  sensible 
of  their  error,  and  restored  to  Washington  a  confidence  which 
he  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  .to  which  he  was  so  justly 
entitled. 

Conway  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  believing  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  became  penitent,  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, confesaing  his  wrong  and  declaring  his  contrition. 

Washington  never  once  turned  aside  from  his  high  career  of 
suffering  virtue,  to  notice  his  personal  enemies.  He  had  been 
indefatigable  in  urging  congress  to  stop  the  defection  of  the 
officers,  by  securing  to  them  some  reward  for  their  serviceff. 
In  accordance  with  his  advice,  a  law  was  passed,  allowing 
them  lialf  pay  for  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  also  urged  congress,  and  the  different  state  governments, 
to  make  early  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  that  it 
might  be  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  before  the 
British  reinforcements  could  arrive.  But  decisions  are  of 
necessity  tardily  made  in  popular  govenunents  ；  hence,  what 
ought  to  have  been  ready  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  was 
but  Bcantily  provided  during  the  dummer. 

These  delays  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  army,  had  the 
British  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  sea- 
son.. As  it  was,  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  out 
their  light  troops  to  scour  the  country  in  the  neighborhooid  of 
Philadelphia.  In  March,  a  party  of  these  troops  massacred, 
in  cool  blood,  while  crying  for  quarter,  the  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  at  the  bridges  of  Quinton  and  Hancock.  Near  the 
same  time,  another  party  undertook  an  expedition  up  the 
Delaware.  They  destroyed  the  magazines  at  Boidentown, 
and  the  vessels  which  the  Americans  had  drawn  up  the  river, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton. 

In  May,  2,000  men,  under  La  Fayette>  were  posted  at 
Baron  Hill,  ai)out  eight  or  ten  miles  in  front  of  the  anny,  at 
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FAHTm.  Vall^  Forge,  to  form  an  advanced  guard,  and  be  in  readmets 
roooDB.  to  annoy  the  Britkh  rear,  in  case  they  attempted  to  retreat  to 
oup.  m.  New  York.   The  whole  Biidsh  amy  came  out  of  Phiiadel- 
yJ^^r^^  plu&,  and  a  detachment  of  5,000  men,  under  General  Gnat, 
WB8  sent  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  force  under  La  Fayette. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  engsgemefit,  Gnat  obtained  some 
adTantaee;  bat  al  length  La  Fay€tte,  by  dcill  and  acdTiy, 
baffled  bis  enemy,  and  withdrew  bis  detachment  to  the  main 

8ttco«n  of     The  Americans  were  no  where  more  aoccessfiil  than  in  the 
American  depredations  which  their  8wift«ai]iiig  ixrivateen  made  vaptm 
pdraieen*  ^  Britiah  commerce.   With  these  they  infested  erery  sem, 
eren  those  about  the  British  islands;  and  often  perfonned 
deeds  of  almost  incredible  boldness.    Since  1776,  they  had 
already  captured  500  of  the  British  Tessels. 

Eaiiy  in  the  seasoii.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  aniTed  in  Phiiadel- 
pbia,  to  soperaede  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  oonmuund  of  the 
British  forces  ；  that  general  having  resigned  his  commission 
and  retumed  to  Engla  - 

The  news  of  the 
sation  throughout  Eu 
of  its  cabinets. 

The  English  people  were  astonished  and  affictad;  their 
Enduidis  sanguine  calculations  were  defeated  ；  their  boastful  predie- 
pe^zed  by  tions  had  £uled  ；  and  mortified  and  perplexed,  they  knew  not 
ofBwn^  what  course  to  pursue.    The  genends  and  soldien  who  kad 
^"*°^e.  fought  in  America,  were  not  inferior  to  any  that  EngUmd  or 
Europe  could  produce.    These  the  Americaos  had  Tuiqaiak- 
ed.   Of  what,  then,  might  they  not  be  capable  in  future,  when 
they  should  have  derived  new  confidence  from  successes,  and 
eqoM^ated  their  state  by  practice  and  experience.    The  gar- 
risons of  Canada  were  weak,  and  the  Americans  might  torn 
their  victorious  army  against  them.    The  Canadiant,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Americans,  might  also  reyolt  from 
Britain.    Enlistments,  both  in  America  and  England,  became 
daily  more  difficult,  and  the  Germans  would  only  fimiish  troops 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  already  made  ；  and  for  the  few  re- 
truits  which  they  could  raise,  several  of  the  German  princes 
refused  a  passage  through  their  dominions.    France,  they  be- 
lieved, would  soon  openly  avow  heraelf  the  Mend  of  Amori- 
ca  ；  and  thus  her  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  be  joined  in  the 
contest  with  her  alienated  colonies. 

France  Jealous  of  her  rival,  viewed  the  discontents  in  Amer- 
ica with  pleasure.  She  did  not  at  first  espouse  the  quarrel, 
knowing  that  at  the  moment  she  should  declare  herself,  the 
British  ministry,  by  acquiescing  in  the  concessions  demanded 
by  the  Americans,  might  instantly  disann  them;  and  France 
would  then  find  herself  alone,  burdened  with  a  war  wiUiout 
motive  or  object.  The  declaration  of  independence  removed 
this  objection  ；  yet,  though  France  would  rather  see  Ammca 
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than  reconciled  with  her  parent  attite,  slie  reliah*  FABTm. 
either,  a  long  war  between  them,  which  should  pbbio©  a 
and  her  colonies.   This  being  her  policy,  okap* 
； ritiah  ministers  with  protestations  of  friend* 
die  Ameiicaiis  with  secret,  but  scanty  mi 
ajod  excited  their  hopes  by  promises  of 
~hese  promises,  however,  as  they  were 

。   light  at  any  time  have  been  disowned 

by。tbe  gOTenuaeoi. 

Wearied  oat  and  disgusted,  the  agents  of  congress  at  tke 
jcovt  of  Versailles,  urged  the  cabinet  to  come  to  a  final  decis-  JJ^*^ 
ion  ；  bot  they  avoided  i"  alleging  a  variety  <tf  excuses.   Un-  Dr.  FYmnktin 
able  to  accomplish  their  views  with  France,  and  discovering    wad  the 
no  other  prospect  of  success,  the  negotia^rs  proposed  to  £ng- 
land  the  recognition  of  their  independence.    This  point  c(W 
ceded,  tbey  would  have  yidded  in  all  othm,  to  such  condi- 
tions  w  should  tend  to  aave  the  honor  of  the  mother  country  ； 
but  this  proposition  was  rejected. 

Thd  capture  of  BurffOfae  chaaged  the  face  of  affaars,  and 
gave  new  aidor  to  Uiese  patriots,  who  aroused  the  jeal* 
of  the  French  cabinet,  by  their  disposition  to  form  an 
ce  widi  England.  Tbe  French  ministers  now  decbied 
slves  openly,  and  they  wore  warmly  seconded  by  every 
1  of  French  citizens.  On  the  6Ui  of  February,  a  treaty  Feb.  6. 
was  formed,  and  France  ackuQwledged  the  independence  of  p^J^**^ 
America.  In  this  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  "if  war  should 
break  oat  between  France  and  En^aad  during  the  existence  its 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made  a  common 
cause  ；  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  con- 
clude either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  the 
fonnal  confient  of  the  other  ；  and  they  mutually  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured,  by  the 
treaty  or  treaties,  which  should  terminate  thd  war."  The 
treaty  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  France,  by  M.  Gerard  ；  and 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  American  commissioners  were 
received  at  the  court  of  France,  as  the  representatives  of  a 
sister  nation  ；  an  event,  which  was  considered  in  Europe  as 
the  most  important  which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica, since  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 

The  British  parlu^ent  foresaw  the  probable  aUlance  of 
France  with  America,  and  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  by 

the  ministers,  to  send  over  commissioners,  empowered  to  grant   

all  tliat  its  colonies  had  asked  before  the  war,  on  condition  of  tion  w  ] 
their  returning  to  their  former  allegiance.    Tliis  measure  was  ' 
wannty  ojpposed^  and  its  ill  auccess  foretold.    It  is,  said  its  op- 
posen,  eilner  too  little  or  too  much  ；  too  little,  if  we  wish  to 
make  peace  in  earnest  ；  too  much,  if  we  expect  to  continue 
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the  war.  If  the  Americans  refused  any  other  conditions,  than 
independence,  when  they  were  single-handed  and  depre 
by  misfortunes,  surely  all  others  will  now  be  rejected.  ^ 
not  at  once  concede  that  independence  which  America 
already  acquired,  and  is  able  to  maintain.  She  will 
doubtless  prefer  our  alliance  to  that  of  France  ；  and  in  our 
coming  contest  with  that  wily  nation,  we  shall  have  her  as- 
sistance instead  of  her  hostility.  Such  in  substance  was  the 
language  of  the  opposition  ；  but  the  counsels  of  the  ministry 
prevailed.-  The  earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor  Johnstone,  and 
William  Eden  were  appointed  commissioners.  The  ministry, 
as  the  result  sufficiently  proves,  had  other  than  the  ostensible 
objects  in  view,  in  sending  these  men  to  America.  They 
were  to  make  an  attempt  to  bribe,  corrupt,  and  divide  ihe 
people. 

When  the  news  of  the  Frencli  treaty  reached  the  island, 
the  British,  highly  exasperated  a^gainst  the  French,  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  attack  them  at  sea.  To  their  astonishment 
it  was  found  that  Prance,  by  great  exertions  to  increase  her 
navy,  and  improve  her  seamen,  was  now  fully  able  to  cope 
with  her  rival  on  that  element. 

On  the  second  of  May,  arrived  the  long  expected  treaty 
•  with  France.    It  was  brought  over  by  the  French  frigate  Le 
Sensible,  which  also  brought  over  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been 
recalled,  and  M.  Gerard,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to 
the  United  States. 

Carlisle,  Eden,  and  Johnstone  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  9th  of  June,  a  few  days  before  the  British  troops  eyacua- 
ted  the  city.  The  concessions  offered,  were,  as  was  predic- 
ted, too  lato  ；  and  congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  other 
terms,  than  tlie  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  British  forces.  The  commissioners  next 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  disseminating  in  the  country  a 
multitude  of  writings,  in  which  they  censured  congress  as  re- 
quiring what  was  unjust,  and  injurious  to  America.  They 
represented  the  alliance  with  France,  as  associated  with  mean- 
ness ； while  they  extolled  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
England. 

Johnstone  liad  formerly  resided  in  the  colonies  ；  and  after- 
wards, as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  bad  espoused  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  Availing  himself  of  the  influence  which  these 
circumstances  had  given  him,  he  approached  many  influential 
republicans  ；  and  while  he  flattered  them  for  their  abilities 
and  conduct,  he  adroitly  insinuated  that,  if  the  royal  authority 
. could  again  be  established,  their  merits  would  be  rewarded 
by  wealth,  titles,  and  honors.  In  some  cases  attempts  at  di- 
rect bribery  were  discovered  ； ~ a  lady  was  employed  by 
Johnstone,  to  offer  to  General  Reed,  if  he  would  aid  the  roy- 
al cause,  ten  thousand  potmds  sterling,  and  any  office  in  the 
colonies  within  the  king's  gift.    "I  am  not,"  said  Reed, 
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" worth  purchasing;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  England  PART  lit 
b  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me."  PBRioon. 

In  some  instances,  Johnstone  had  the  indiscretion  to  write.  o»ap.  no. 
The  indignant  patriots  brought  forward  his  letters,  which  con-  ^^"v^w 
tained  the  evidence  of  his  base  intrigues,  and  laid  them  before  1T79L 
congress.    That  body  indignantly  forbade  all  farther  comma-  ^^^^ 
nication  with  the  commissioners.   The  popular  writers  of  the  thor  c 
times,  among  whom  were  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Thomas  Paine,  met,  and  confuted  their  insinuations.  Public 
opinion  overwhelmed  them  with  opprobrium  ；  and  this  abortive 
attempt,  like  former  similar  ones,  served  only  to  show  to  the 
British  ministry,  the  stability  of  that  union  which  they  thus 
vainly  endeavored  to  shake. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Campaign  of  1778,— oontinuod. 

About  the  5th  of  June,  the  British  took  measoreB  to  evacu* 
ate  Philadelphia.  Ttds  they  accomplished  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  their  army  proceeding  through  New  Jersey 
towards  New  York. 

Washington  immediately  put  his  camp,  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
motioii,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  to  collect  the  New  Jersey 
militia,  in  order  to  harass  their  rear.  He  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  bzing  the  British  to  a  general  engagement  ；  but  .this 
opinion  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority  of  his  officers. 
He,  however,  persisted,  and,  following  with  his  whole  army,  g^JSeof 
an  engagement  was  brought  about  at  Monmouth,  or  Freehold,  Monmouth, 
on  the  28th,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the  advantage.  The 
loss  of  the  English  was  700,  that  of  the  Americans,  much 
less.  Thongh  both  sides  claiined  the  yictory,  yet  historians 
agree  in  awarding  it  to  the  republicans,  as  they  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 

General  Lee,  by  own  request,  had  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  been  associated  with  General  La  Fayette,  in 
the  command  of  the  yan.  After  he  bad  attacked  the  British, 
he  thought  the  ground  in  his  rear  more  favorable  to  the  for 
tion  of  his  lines  ；  and  he  made,  in  some  haste,  a  retrog 
inotioii.  Washington  met  the  retreating  troops  ；  and  finding 
that  Lee  was'  abandoning  a  ground  which  he  had  commanded 
him  to  t^e，  and  endangering  the  army  by  an  appearance  of 
flight,  he  inquired  with  stenmess,  what  he  meant  ；  and  gave 
orders  himself  for  forming  the  battalion.  Lee,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  hard  fought  battle,  displayed  such  courage  His  tnal  and 
and  military  conduct,  that,  had  he  not  thought  proper  after-  wwpenaion. 
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PAftT  m.  iraids  to  write  to  the  ocmmiaiider  disrespeelAiI  letters,  cm  the 
raanwiL  events  of  the  battle,  no  Anther  notice  would  havB  been  teken 
oKip.  tm.  of  his  irregular  bekavior.  But  on  ibis  occasion,  Washington 
brought  bun  to  trial  by  a  court  martial,  wliich  censored  and 
nded  him  one  year  from  his  conunaiid.  He  never  re- 
_L^d  ihe  ariuy. 

Night  separated  ike  combatants  ；  and  Wasyngton  and  Yob 
soldiers  rested  upon  their  anas,  intending  to  renew  the  con- 
flict the  succeedmg  day  ；  but  Clinton  aOently  decamped  in 
the  night.   In  ihe  morning,  he  was  several  miks  distant  ；  ttttd 
Croiset  to  moving  through  Middletown  to  Sandy  Hook,  he  finally*  cms- 
New  Yoit  ed  over  to  New  York. 

Wathiiuton  On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  American  commander,  leamg  Mor- 
DroceeSto  gan's  dragoons  in  lower  Jersey,  proceeded  with  his  army 
^  HudioiL  towards  the  Hudson. 

Franch  fleet  A  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and 
six  frigates,  was  now  sent  to  the  aid  of  America,  commanded 
by  the  Count  d'Estaing.  The  admiral  left  Toulon  on  the  18th 
of  April,  with  the  intention  of  blockading  the  British  in  the 
Delaware.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  8th  of 
June  ；  but  finding  that  Admiral  Howe  had  left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  designing  to  enr 
gftge  him  there  ；  but  the  large  size  of  his  ships  prevented. 
- the  14th  of  September,  Benjamin  Fraddin,  still  in 
iCe,  was  invested  widi  the  dignity  and  powers  of  inimster 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

Washington,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  from 
lihe  presence  of  the  French  fleet,  directed  an  expedition  i 
Rhode  Island,  for  which  he  detached  a  fore©  of  10,000  i 
under  the  command  of  General  SnlliTan,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards associated  generals  Greene  and  La  Fayette.  The 
force  to  which  this  army  was  opposed,  consisted  of  6,000 
troops,  which  were  stationed  at  Newport,  and  commanded  by 
General  Pigot 

SnlliTan  had,  with  the  advice  of  Washington,  concerted  a 
plan  of  operations  with  ihe  French  admiral  d'Estaing,  wbo 
arrived  off  Newport,  on  the  25th  of  July.  His  amy  had  te> 
ken  post  near  Providence,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, that,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  force  under  Pigot.  The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  land  the  French 
tfoops  on  the  north  part  of  the  island,  while  the  Americans 
were  to  land  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  coast. 

On  the  dth  of  August,  General  SuUivan  joined  General 
Greene  at  Tirerton,  and  the  descent  was  to  be  made  the  next 
day.  The  fleet  presented  itself.  Some  militia,  who  were  fo 
join  the  army,  failed  to  come  at  the  expected  hour,  and  Sulli* 
represented  to  the  French  admiral,  the  necessity  of  a  ^ft 
delny.  On  the  monung  of  the  nintk,  be  crossed  the  ml 
passage,  and  landed  on  the  narih  end  of  Rhode  Mandl  Oft 
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tke  tenth,  the  fleet  of  Loid  Howe  appeaored  in  ngfak,  and 
d'Estoung  left  SdUiTan  to  give  chase  ta  the  British  admiral, 
promiaiiig  to  retorn  to  kb  aasistaaee.  Tlie  crafty  Howe  led 
him  on,  end  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  tight. 
•  On  the  Idtfaf  Snlliyan  commenced  the  aie^  of  Newport, 
still  believing  that  he  should  have  the  proimed  aid  of  the 
Franeh  fleet  Ghreat  was  his  chagrin  and  di&appomtment, 
wben  d'Estaing,  having  rolinnied  in  a  shattered  ccmdhion,  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  ob  him  to  remain,  but  on  the  23^b.e 
sailed  to  BosUm  to  refit.  Thns  deserted  by  Ida  allies,  one  half 
of  his  ttray,  which  consisted  of  militia,  refosed  to  remain, 
and  eBCoanter  the  danger,  to  ndiich  he  yma  now  exposed,  of 
an  lUtack  from  the  British  aC  New  York. 

Thus  weakened,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Newport,  on  the 
and  retired  to  a  conmiaiiding  sitaadon  on  the  nordi  part  of 
isfand.  The  eaemy  Mcnred-  and,  on  the  29th  attacked 
army.  After  a  sha^  conflict  of  half  an  hour,  in  which 
van  loot  311  of  bis  troops,  and  Pigot  260，  the  Bfitisli 
way,  and  retired  to  Quaker  Hill.  The  next  day,  a  lette? 
Washington  informed  him,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
large  body  of  Hoops,  had  put  out  to  sea  from  New  Yoork.  Hitf 
piospectB  wen  now  completely  reversed,  and  instend  of  bo* 
" ： to  conquer  the  Britiish  forces,  his  own  were  in  inmuAeai; 

I  skill  that  has  been  much  commanded,  he  sue- 
awing  off  bis  army  to  the  mam  land.    The  rery 
Clinton,  who  lud  been  detained  by-  adverse  winds, 
； die  island,  with  4,000  men. 

 was  unhappy  in  its  effects.   D^Estaing  had  left 

I  to  his  finte,  not  onl^  against  his  entreaties,  but  against 
t  remoDBtraiices  of  genends  Greene  and  La  Fayette. 
； excited  in  tl^e  breast  of  Sullivan,  and  the  dis- 
many  others,  gave  to  Washington  the  greatest 
d  called  forth  iJl  his  address  to  soothe  their  ruf- 
, and  prerait  aa  open  rupture  with  the  French 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  disappointed  of  his  expected  prize,  bent 
Ua  course  towards  New  York.  He  left  the  command  the 
troop0  on  board  the  transports,  to  Greneral  Gray,  with  orders 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  American  privateers,  which  resort- 
ed to  BuBzard's  bay,  and  tiie  adjacent  rivers.  This  order  ivas 
executed  upon  sixtf  larger  vessels,  and  some  small  craft. 
ProMeding  to  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven,  he  destroyed 
maay  millB,  warehouses,  and  much  private  property. 

In  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  depredations  co&umtlfid 
mges,  were  frequent  and  inhuman.  The  ruthless 
10  guided  them  in  their  sanguinary  expeditions,  we^e 
ohn  Butler,  &  tanj  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  lialf-bkN)d6d 
The  settleinexit  ^  Wyoming,  which;  eonsitted  of ' 
the  banks  of  tfaie  SuBquehaimah,  urns  one  •f 
ihing  and  delightfiil  in  America;   The  nuyorirf 
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of  its  inhabitants  were  eminently  devoted  to  the  cauBo  of  their 
country,  and  although  from  their  frontier  position,  they  were 
themBelves  exposed,  yet  they  had  sent  their  youog  and  able- 
bodied  men,  to  fill  die  ranks  of  the  army;  But  tones  wete 
nmnerous  among  them.  Several  had  been  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  trial.  This  excited  the  indignft- 
tion  of  the  party,  who  now  united  with  the  Indians.  Resort- 
ing to  artifice,  they  pretended  a  desire  to  cultivate  peace,  while 
they  were  preparing  for  a  bloody  revenge. 

The  patriots  had  constructed  several  forts  for  the  secnrity 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  June,  a  formidable  force  of  Indians 
and  tones,  under  the  command  of  Butler  and  Brandt  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.  They  soon  took  all  the 
forts,  except  that  of  Wilkesbarre ~ butchering  men,  women,  and 
children,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  bunung  the  hooBes; 
The  tories  were  more  sanguinaiy  than  the  savases  themaebres. 
Fathers  and  sona  were  amtyed  affainst  each  ouer,  and  in  one 
case  a  brother  slew  a  brother,  wnile  he  was  beseeching  him 
for  mercy. 

At  Wilkesbarre  was  collected  all  the  remainihg  military  force 
of  the  Talley,  under  the  patriot  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  It 
coDBiated  of  about  fifty  regular  troops,  and  Tolunteers  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred.  Theiir  foe,  one  thousand  stnmg, 
and  flushed  with  success,  was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  They 
had  no.  ahernatiYe  but  to  attack  or  be  attacked  ；  and  early  on 
the  3d  of  July,  this  little  devoted  band  left  their  women  and 
children  in  the  fort,  and  at  a  few  miles  distance,  met  and  gare 
battle  to  a  force  nearly  treble  their  own.  They  fooghft  with 
desperation  ；  but  their  foe  out-flanked  and  surrounded,  and 
then  barbarously  massacred  .them!  Only  sixteen  escaped. 
The  enemy  next  marched  to  the  fort,  which  there  was  none  to 
defend.  It  was  surrendered,  under  promise  of  the  piotectum 
of  life.  But  the  engagemeiit  was  yiolated,  and  many  of  the 
helpless  and  unresisting,  fell  by  the  hands  of  those,  wbp.  had 
but  just  murdered  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

Disputes  occurred  about  this  time,  between  the  French  and 
Americans  at  Boston,  and  also  at  Charleston,  South  Caio* 
lina.  In  both  these  places  tome  of  the  French  were  killed. 
At  Boston,  the  Chevklier  de  St.  Sauveur  lost  his  life.  Con* 
attributed  these  unfortunate  affairs,  to  British  machina^ 
； and  the  French  admiral  forebore  to  inquire  forther. 
16  Maiquis  La  Fayette,  hoping  to  serve  the  United  Stales 
by  his  representations  in  France,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  repass  the  Atlantic. 

Admiral  d'Estaing  left  Boetoh  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
3d  of  November.  The  same- day  ithe  British  Commodore  Ho* 
tham  left  Sandy  Hook«  having  on  board  5,000  land  troops,  wh' 
der  Major  General  Grant,  to  sustain  the  English  garrisons  in 
those  islands.  He  was  followed,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
by  Admiral  Byion  (who  had  superseded  Admiral  Howe)  with 
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the  whole.  English  fleet  The  French  took  Dominica  from  PABTm. 
the  English  ；  aad  the  English,  St.  Lucia  from  the  French.     pejuod  n. 

In  planning  the  campaign  for  this  year,  the  eixemy  had  pla>  ohaf.  iz. 
ced  their  principal  hope  of  success  in  conquering  tibe  soodiein  <^^sr^ 
states.    It  was  not,  however,  tmtil  a  late  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  Sir  Henry  ClinUm  was  prepared  to  attempt  Uid 
execution  of  this  design.    He  then  sent  to  Georgia,  under  con* 
voy  of  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  2^00  men,  English,  Hessians,    堇 779. 
and  refugees.   This  army  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell,  who,  on  the  27th  of  December,  airived  before  Savannali.  cbtew  Mil 
The  place  being  unprepared  for  defense,  he  defeated  the  forOeoigia. 
Americans  under  Major  General  Robert  Howe,-  and  killed  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  of  his  troops,  and  then  took  possession  saTMnS  k 
of  the  city.    Four  hundred  and  fifty  American  troops,  and  a  taken. 
Urge  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  fell  into  Iub  hands. 
Tlmt  part  of  the  American  anny  which  escaped,  retreated 
into  South  Carolina. 

Late  HI  the  autumn  of  1778,  Washington  took  winte^qiiar-  Washington 
ten  at  Middlebrook.  ^uSST 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Campaign  of  1779. 


The  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  subjugate,  at  the  攀. 
t  of  this  campaign,  the  whole  state  of  Georgia  to  the  ^J^Jj^ 
： authority.    The  capital  being  already;  in  possession  of  狐 
― British,  they  soon  overran  the  adjacent  country.  Sunbury 
still  held  ont  for  congress.    General  Prevost,  commander  of 
the  troops  at  St.  Augustine,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Clinton, 
left  Florida,  and,  after  a  marc:      excessive  fatiffae  and  hard- 
ship, attacked  the  garrison  at  Sunbury.     They  made  a  show 
of  resistance  ；  but  the  country  being  now  in  the  haads  of  thd 
enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Pirevost  men  proceeded  to  Savannah,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  forces.  ••  The  whole  of  Georgia  was 
now  under  die  authority  of  the  roTalists  ；  and  Clinton  bad 
accomplished  all  that  lie  had  expected  to  effect,  before  he 
should  be  joined  by  recruits  from  England.    He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  Charleston  ；  bnt, 
aware  that  if  lie  did  not  proceed  with  offensive  operations,  his 
anny  would  langnish,  and  his  enemy  soon  put  bun  on  the  de-  Unaoeeei*- 
fensive,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  giving  ful  attempt 
the  command  to  General  Gardner.   The  English  were,  how-  "Igjj^ 
eveiy  80  valiantly  received  by  the  CarolinianB,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retum,  after  having  experienced  a  severe  loss. 
16 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  TH 駕 OP  THE  WAR. 


PART  in.     One  of  the  mothres  of  the  British  ministry,  ia  transfei 
PBUOD  n.  the  war  into  the  southern  states,  was  the  opinion,  that  a 

CHAP.  IX.  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were,  at  heart,  in  faTor  < 
^^^^^^^  mother  country;  and  that,  if  an  opportunity  presented,  they 

177#.    would  flock  to  her  standaid.    They  were  not  mistaken  in  the 
belief,  tliat  there  were  royalists  ；  but  they  were  deceived  w 
people  favor-  to  their  number  and  efficient  strength. 

mble  to  them.  Qf  these  TOTalists,  there  were  seyeral  kinds.  Some  of  the 
least  yiolent,  concealing  their  sentimente,  resided  in  the  nudat 
BubuitT  of  of  the  republicans  ；  some  lived  solitary,  and  watched  a  favon- 
the  tonei.  ble  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  ；  while  others  were  so 
rancorous  as  eren  to  unite  with  the  Indians  ；  and^  assisting  in 
their  noctamal  massacres,  their  conduct  was  more  baibaions 
than  that  of  the  saTages  themselves. 

To  suj^rt  and  encourage  these  fhends  to  the 】 
the  British  generals  moTed  up  the  river  to  AngQ 
Reprawtttft-  sent  out  numerous  emissaries,  who  represented^  to  1 
iSri^tak"  now"  was  the  time  to  ioin  the  royal  standard. ― 

that  they  wanted  nothing  but  union,  to  become  inc 
the  stronger  party  ；  to  be  enabled  to  take  vengeance  on  i 
who  had  so  lone  loaded  them  with  indignities,  and  to  en 
them  to  the  high  rewards,  which  await  those  who  are  f 
ffdthiul  among  the  faithless. 

The  royalists  rose  in  arms,  put  themselves  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Colonel  Boyd,  one  of  their  chiefs  ；  and,  ma  " 
towards  the  British  army,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  mnxderi 
their  way.    Meantime,  the  Carolinians  collected  a 
I  do-  which,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pickens,  met 
' jnst  as  they  had  nearly  reached  their  destination.    A  : 
. conflict  ensued,  and  the  republicans  totally  defeated  the 】 
Seventy-six  of  the  prisoners  were  condoDmed  to  de« 
criminals  ；  but  mercy  was  extended  to  the  whole  nu 
except  five. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  General  Lincoln 

  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  Carolinians,  to  take  the 

【？fthe  command  of  the  southern  forces.  He  arrived,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  at  Charleston  ；  and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  took 
post  at  Purysburg.  As  the  enemy  extended  their  posts  up  the 
Sayannah,  on  the  southern  side,  Lincoln  extended  his  on  the 
northern  bank.  He  fixed  one  encampment  at  Black  Swamp, 
and  another  nearly  opposite  Augusta  ；  intending,  as  soon  as 
be  should  be  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  force,  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  oblige  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  upper  parts  of 
Georgia.  Meantime,  Prevost  fell  down  the  river  to  Hudson's 
ferry. 

Lincoln,  whose  army  amounted  to  4,000,  intended  to  re- 
take the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  and  restrict  him  to  the  coast. 
Heitations  He  detached  General  Ashe,  with  2,000  men,  of  the  Noith 
BiiarCieelL  C"®^*  militia,  to  take  post  at  a  strong  position,  on  Briar  creek. 

PrOYOtt  took  meMires,  by  judicious  feints,  to  keep  the  alten- 
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置 779, 

American 
loM,  1,600 


don  of  Lineohi  diviened,  while  lie  marched  to  surprise  the  un-  PARTm. 
guarded  Aslie.  He  was  so  completely  successful,  that  he  had  pbbiodil 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Americans  before  they  were  aware  ohap.  »• 
of  his  approach.  Panic-struck,  the  militia  fled,  without  firing  s-^v^ 
a  shot  ；  but  many  of  them  being  drowned  in  the  river,  and  March  3. 
swallowed  up  in  the  marshes,  met  with  a  death,  which  they  ^^，"^ 
― ly  hare  escaped  by  a  gallant  resistance.  m  mm  de- 

troops  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aaimated  by  *[*^~^ 
of  their  commander,  the  brave  General  Elbert,  " 

resistance  ；  but,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and 
by  their  enemies,  they  were  compelled  to  yield, 
itrous  affair,  General  Lincoln  must  have  been  de- 
ptired  of  1,600  of  his  troops  ；  as  only  four  himdred  returned 
to  his  camp. 

Again  the  British  were  masters  of  all  Georgia.    They  had 
free  commimicatiQii  with  the  encouraged  loyalists,  not  only  in  i 
the  back  parts  of  this  state,  but  also  in  those  of  the  Carolinas  ； 
and  General  Prevost  now  proceeded  io  organize  a  colonial 
government* 

Alarmed,  but  not  dismayed,  the  Carolinians  made  the 】 
rigorous  exertions  to  draw  out  their  militia.   John  Rutledge, 
in  whom  all  classes  confided,  was  chosen  governor.    By  me 
middle  of  April,  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5,000 
fighting  men.    On  the  23d,  he  resumed  his  intention  of  occu- 
pying Georgia  ；  and,  leaving  1,000  of  his  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Moultrie,  to  garrison  Purysburg  and  Black  Swamp,  he 
marclied  wi^  the  remainder  up  the  Sayannah.  Meantime, 
the  amy  of  Prevost,  which  was  increased  by  the  roTalists,  ^ 
crossed  iStie  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  defeated  General  Moul-  tracts  iekn 
trie,  who,  finding  Purysburg  and  Black  Swamp  untenable,  had  Prevost 
retiied  towards  Charleston. 

Qa  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  enemy  appeared  before  that  city. 
The  ganiflon  was  small,  although  it  had  been  the  day  before 
reinforced  by  500  militia,  tmder  Governor  Rutledge,  and  by 
the  "American  Legion,"  tmder  the  Count  Pulaski.  Their 
oiily  hope  of  relief  was  from  the  hourly  expected  presence  of 
Lincoln.   When,  therefore,  they  were,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  summoned  to  surrender,  they  sent  out  commissioners  to 
negotiate,  who  contrived,  by  requiring  certain  conditions,  to 
brmg  on  a  long  dispute.   In  the  meantime,  they  were  maldng 
▼igOToas  preparations  for  real  defense,  and  a  great  show,  as  oenexvlLin- 
if  well  prepared  for  resistance.    The  fears  of  Prevost  began  coin  vriTM, 
to  operate,  and  he  drew  off  his  troops  some  miles  from  the  ■^•^JJ^*" 
town.    While  he  hesitated,  and  delayed  to  attack  the  city,  the 
army  of  Lincoln  appeared. 

I^vost  now  retired  to  St.  James  and  St.  John's,  southward 
of  Charleston  ；  bis  design  being  to  pass  along  those  fertile 
iBbnds,  and  the  others  which  line  {tie  coast.    Lincoln  fol-    tx  l 
lowed  him  upon  the  main  land,  and  an  indecisive  engagement  F« 
of  some  regiments  occurred  at  Stono  Ferry.  General  Prevost 
16* 
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PART  m.  left  a  gamBcm  in  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island,  under  oom- 
raRioD  H.  mand  of  Colonel  Maitland,  and  then  retired  with  the  British 
OH".  IX.  main  aimy  to  SaTaimah;  while  G^ial  Lincoln^  with  the 
^^^^^^^"^  American  forces,  took  post  at  Sheldon. 

In  May,  General  Clinton  seat  out  from  New  Yoik  a  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Collier,  with  a  corps  of 
2,000  men,  under  General  Matthews,  to  make  a  descent  i^n 
Virginia,  and,  by  devastating  the  country,  to  keep  the  inhabit- 
ants in  a  contmual  state  of  alann.  He  had  hopes,  that,  by 
towns,  the  aid  of  the  loyalists,  this  force  would  be  able  to  OTerawe 
and  effect  a  revolt  of  the  state.  The  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  blocked  up  the  entrances  of  James  riyer  and 
Hampton  Roads.  A  part  of  the  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of 
Elizabeth  river :  then  pix>ceeded  to  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Gosport,  burned  those  places,  and  spread  devastation 
through  the  country.  They  demolished  magazines,  and  took 
great  quantities  of  proyisions,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
me  American  anny,  and  burned  or  removed  all  the  stores  and 
shifting.  Failing,  however,  in  the  grand  object  of  prodacing 
a  revolt,  Clinton  recalled  them  to  New  York. 
Sumjr  Point.  He  next  resolved  to  attack  the  American  worlcs  at  Stoaj 
and  Veiplank^s  Points,  two  oppopite  projections  of  land  on 
the  Hudson  river.  The  Americans  had  constructed  these 
works  at  great  labor  and  expense.  They  were  important,  as 
they  commanded  King's  Ferry,  and  if  they  fell  into  the  haads  of 
the  British,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  circuit 
of  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  to  communicate,  by  land,  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 
Jtme  1.  General  Clinton,  commanding  this  expedition  in  person, 
£^5tiX  left  New  York  on  the  last  of  May.  He  first  proceeded 
under  Sir  H.  against  Stony  Point  ；  and  the  Americans,  being  unprepared 
Clinton,  for  defense,  eyacuated  the  place.  At  Verplank's  Pointy  the 
fort  named  La  Fayette  had  just  been  con^tleted.  Unfcvtii- 
nately,  however,  this  fort  was  commanded  by  the  heights  of 
Stony  Point,  upon  which  the  British  had,  during  the  night, 
planted  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  another  of  mortars. 
Early  in  the  morning,  this  artillery  was  tiirned  against  Fort 
La  Fayette  ；  and  the  enemy  having  invested  it,  all  probability 
of  relief  was  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  General ' 
-Clinton  cave  orders  for  completing  the  wolrks  of  Stony  Point  ； 
and,  Oft  ue  2d  of  June,  he  encamped  his  amy  at  Philipsburg, 
half  way  between  Verplank's  Point  and  New  York. 

At  this  period,  the  commerce  of  the  British  on  Long  Island 
sound  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Connecticut  privateers. 
They  intercepted  whatever  made  its  appearance  on  their 
waters,  and  by  this  means  distressed  the  British  army  in 
New  York,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  its  sup- 
plies from  this  quarter.  Governor  Tryon,  by  the  orders  of 
Clinton,  embarked  with  a  strong  detachment,  proceeded  to 
New  Haven  and  destroyed  all  the  shipping  which  he  found 
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in  that  port.    He  then  adva&ced  to  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  PARTIIL 
Greenwich,  all  of  which  places  he  barbarously  consigned  to  HMM»n. 
the  flames.  Besides  the  loss  of  a  great  quantity  of  shipping  and 
whale-boats,  the  destruction  of  private  property  was  great.  • 

While  the  British  were  thus  desolating  the  coast  of  Con- 
necCicut,  Washington  undertook  the  recovery  of  Yetplank's 
and  Stony  Points.    He  charged  General  Wayne  with  the 
sk  of  Stony  Point,  and  General  Howe  with  that  of  Ver- 
t's. The  troops  commanded  by  Wayne  arrived  under  the 
I  of  the  fort  about  imdnight.    Divided  into  two  columns, 
, attacked  the  fort  from  opposite  positions.    The  English 
ened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them  ；  but  they  rushed  impe* 
-、 onward,  opening  their  way  with  the  Iwyonet.   They  JJ^ 
A-  f,rty  and  the  two  victorious  columns  met  in  the  Americus, 
) works.   The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed, 
Aded,  and  pridoners,  amoimted  to  six  hundred :  the  Ame-  stonp^oint 
M  lo8i  but  one  hundred.   This  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
i  expUsits  of  the  whole  war.   The  attack  upon  Yeiplank's 
Pomt  proved  tmsuccessful. 

When  Clinton  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  he  determined  not  to  suffer  the  Americans  to  remain  in 
pMsession,  and  disjKitched  a  corps  of  troops  to  dislodge  them. 
Washington,  unwiUing  to  hazard  a  batde,  ordered  General 
Vfvyne  to  retire,  having  dismantled  the  fort,  and  removed 
the  artilleiy  and  stores  ；  which  were  valuable  and  important.  OaniBon  at 
On  the  I9di,  Major  Lee,  with  three  hundred  men,  completely  P'o^'^Hook 
snrmised  the  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  killed  thirty 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  159  prisoners. 

At  the  east,  the  British  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  jjj^ 
Americans.    Colonel  M'Lean  had  embarked  from  Halifax,   fui  ^ 
with  a  detachment,  and  at. the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river 
he  was  strongly  posted.   His  object  was  to  annoy  the  eastern  ^J^JJJ 
'    丄 r,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  from  Br  * " 
reinforcements  to.  the  army  of  Washington.   The  Pe: 
08,  in  great  alaim,  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
ore  Saltonstall,  an  armament  with  which  they  dis- 
,  a  portion  of  land  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 

eral LovelL  On  their  urriYBl  at  Penobscot,  inatead  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  immediately)  which  would  have  insured  them 
success,  they  delayed  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  entrench  them- 
selves.  Oa  the  day  of  the  intended  attack,  Commodore  Col- 
lier, whom  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of  M'Lean, 
had  seat  from  Sandy  Hook  to  bis  relief,  appeared  with  his 
fleet,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Penobscot.  The  Americans  re- 
ffked^  but  Collier  attacked  their  flotilla,  and  entirely  4^8- 
fed  it.  The  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  order  to  effect  their 
暴 e,  were  obliged  to  land,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  for- 
i;  thjough  which  Uiey  found  their  way  to  their  homes. 
The  failure  of  ibis  enterprise  was  a  severe  mortification,  as 
well  as  a  serious  loss,  to  the  Americans, 
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PART  III,         the  meantime,  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  another  at 
PERIOD  n.  Cherry  Valley,  and  other  Indian  enormities,  had  called  so 
X.  loudly  for  punishment,  that  in  July,  congress  sent  General 
^-^^x^^  Sullivan,  with  3,000  troops,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
sayages.    He  proceeded  up  the  Susquebannali  ；  and  at  Wy- 
oming was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  1,600  men,  under  the 
command  of  James  Clinton,  of  New  York. 
1TT9.      The  Indians  and  royalists  had  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
'    ，； under  the  direction  of  their  ferocious  leaders,  Johnson,  But- 
to.  ler,  and  Brandt.    Confident  in  their  strength,  they  bad  ad- 
riet  and   yanced  to  Newtown  ；  and,  while  awaiting  Sdiiyan's  approach, 
had  thrown  up  an  extensive  entrenchment,  strengthened  by  a 
palisade  and  redoubts,  after  the  European  maimer.  General 
Sulliyan,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  attacked  the  place  ；  and 
the  Indians,  after  defending  it  two  hours,  fled  in  disorder. 
Few  however  were  killed,  and  none  made  prisoners.  Sulli- 
van took  possession  of  Newtown,  from  whence  he  made  in- 
cursions into  the  other  parts  of  their  country.    The  terrified 
savages  made  no  further  resistance,  but  escaped  to  the  forests. 
A  great  quantity  of  grain  was  burned,  forty  Indian  villages 
were  utterly  destroyed,   and  no  trace  of  vegetation  left. 
General  SuUivan,  after  having  accomplished  this  severe  ret* 
ribution,  went  with  bis  anny  to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania. 
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攀  To  understand  the  history  of  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  keep  in  view,  not  only  the  movements  of  the  forces  of  Amer- 
ica,  but  also  those  of  its  ally  and  its  enemy.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  found  the  Count  d'Estaing  and 
Lord  Byron,  with  their  respective  fleets,  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  former  was  reinforced  by  a  squadron,  under  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  and  the  latter  by  an  armament  under  Commodore 
Rowley. 

Their  fleets  were  now  nearly  equal,  and  the  English  were 
desirous  o(  a  naval  battle  ；  but  the  French  had  in  view  the 
conquest  of  the  neighboring  English  islands  ；  and  for  that 
purpose,  had  on  board  a  considerable  land  force,  which  must, 
in  me  event  of  a  battle,  be  exposed,  and  could  afiwd  no  as- 
sistance. D'Estaing  was  therefore  averse  to  an  engagement, 
and  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  at  Martinico. 

Meantime,  Lord  B7T011  sailed  towards  England,  to  conToy 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  West 
Indies,  than  the  French  admiral  sent  a  detached  squadron  to 
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St.  yincent,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  that  valuable 
island. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  d'Estaing,  who  had  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  France,  left  Martinico,  his  fleet  consisting  of 
twenty-fire  sail  of  the  line,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  came  to 
anchor  in  a  harbor  of  Grenada.  On  this  island  he  landed 
2,500  men,  and  attacked  and  carried,  by  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive assault,  St.  George,  its  principal  fortress,  when  the 
whole  island  submitted  to  France. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  d'Estaing  received  letters  from 
General  Lincoln,  President  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Plombard,  consul  of  France,  from  which  he  learned  the 
dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  America.  The  republicans 
comfdained,  that  the  alliance  with  France  had  produced 
nothing  which  oorresponded  either  to  the  greatness  of  their 
ally,  or  the  general  expectations  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
said,  that  the  sums  expended  upon  Rhode  Island  were  worse 
than  fruitless  ；  and  that  the  zeal  with  which  the  Bostonians 
had  Tictnalled  and  equipped  the  French  fleet,  produced  no 
better  effect  than  its  immediate  desenion  of  their  coasts,  on 
distant  ezpedhioiis.  The  loss  of  Savannah  and  Georgia, 
which  opened  to  the  British  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Caroli- 
nas,  was  attributed  to  this  cause  ；  and  finally  it  was  said,  that 
whUe  the  French  were  enriching  themselTes  in  distant  seas, 
with  the  conquests  of  the  British  possessions,  they  left  the 
Americans,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  sos- 
L  the  burden  of  the  war.  These  complainto  were  followed 
' earnest  entreaties,  that  d^Estaing  would  immediately  re- 
I  the  confidence  of  the  Americans,  by  hastening  to  their 
succor. 

Count  d'Estaing  had  received  instructions  to  return  inune* 
diately  to  Europe,  but  moved  by  these  representations  he  ven- 
tured to  disobey  the  summons  ；  and  directing  his  course 
to  Georgia,  he  appeared  off  the  coast  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember. 

He  believed  that  tiiere  were  two  plans,  which,  if  America 
could  saceessiully  execute,  the  war  must,  of  necessity,  come 
CO  a  conclmion.  One  of  these,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
army  under  General  Prevost,  at  Savannah;  and  the  other, 
and  more  difficult,  was  to  attack  by  sea  and  land,  conjointly 
with  Washington,  the  British  forces  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  was  determined  to  attempt  the  former  ；  and  the  Count 
d^Estaing  and  General  Lincoln  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
their  joint  operations. 

The  French  admiral  had  sent  ships  to  Charleston  with  the 
fill  news  of  his  arrival  in  those  waters.   They  surprised 
captured  some  British  vessels  loaded  with  provisions, 
aral  Prevost,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  sent  expresses,  di- 
ng the  forces  under  Maitland,  and  those  at  Sunbury,  to 
repair  with  speed  to  Savannah.   He  removed  the  shipping 
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HL  farther  up  the  river,  destroyed  the  batteries  on  the  island  of 
D  n.  Tybee,  and  pressed  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Sayaanali. 
»•      Meantime,  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  towards  SanuEmah,  lear- 
^/  ing  orders  for  the  militia  to  collect  from  all  quarters,  and  join 
his  army.   Before  he  had  amved,  d'£8taine  had  invested 
the  place,  and  demanded  of  PreYOSt  to  sunendeT  to  the  arms 
by  of  Ftaace  ；  a  measure  which  was  displeasing  to  the  repobli- 
•  ^  cans.   The  expected  reinforcements  of  Prevoat  had  not  yet 
arrived  ；  and  he  amused  the  French  admiral  by  a  protracted 
aas.  negotiatum.    D'Estning  eTon  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a 
truce  of  twen^r-four  hours.   In  the  meantime,  MaiUand  ar- 
rived, with  eight  hundred  men  ；  and  there  was  then  no  fur- 
ther talk  of  stmrendering.    Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  Lin- 
coln, with  3,000  troops,  bad  also  arrived  before  Savannah 
Works  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  coamieiiced  oo 
the  24th  of  September. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  trenches  were  completed,  the 
batteries  armed,  and  a  bombardment  commencecl.  Fi%- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars,  sent  an  incessant 
shower  of  halls  and  shells.  The  city  was  on  fire  in  many 
places.  The  burning  roo&  fell  upon  the  women,  the  cbiljrak 
and  the  uoanned  midtitude  ；  and  every  where  were  seen  the 
crippled,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Five  days  this  firing  con- 
tinued, and  although  so  dreadful  to  the  town,  it  was  nearly 
harmless  to  the  fort.  Touched  with  the  sufferings  which  he 
witnessed,  Prevost  requested  permission  that  the  women  and 
children  should  be  sent  down  the  river,  on  board  of  vessels 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  French,  to  await  there  the  issue 
of  the  siege.  d'Estaing,  fearing  to  be  again  entrapped,  refii- 
sed  this  humane  request. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  fleet  would  be  exposed  to 
dangers,  and  himself  to  disgrace,  should  the  admiral  longer 
detain  it.  And  although  the  allies  knew  that  they  were  put- 
ting to  great  hazard  that  which  delay  would  make  certain,  yet 
the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand  it  ；  and  it  was 
resolved  to  assault  the  town.  The  flower  of  the  combined 
armies  were  led  to  the  attack  by  the  two  commanders,  d'Es- 
taing  and  Lincoln.  They  met  with  many  disasters,  and  a 
final  repulse.  The  number  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded 
shows  that  the  battle  must  have  been  bloody.  The  French 
loss  was  700;  the  American,  four  hundred.  The  Count 
d'Estaing  was  wounded,  but  recovered  ；  the  Count  Pulaski, 
while  bravely  charging  at  the  head  of  200  horse,  received  a 
wound  which  caused  his  death,  and  deprived  America  of  one 
of  her  most  valiant  and  disinterested  defenders.  On  the  1 8th, 
the  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Savannah.  Lincoln  crossed  the 
river  with  his  regular  troops  ；  the  militia  disbanded,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  ；  and  d'Estaing  set  sail  for  Europe. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  French,  with* 
drew  his  troopB  from  Rhode  Island  precipitately,  wi^  the  lo6s 
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of  his  Bvanitions  ；  leaviiKg  that  stale  to  revert  peaceably  to  the  PART  HL 
unioii.  muoDU. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year  occurred,  on  tke  coast  of  Eng* 
Uod,  that  unexampled  sea-fight,  which  gave  to  the  aame  of 
Paul  Jones  auch  lerrific  eclat  This  man  was  a  Dative  of  Soot-s  ITW. 
land,  but  engaged  in  tke  service  of  the  United  Stales.  Hia 
flotilla  was  compoMd  of  the  Bonhorame  Richard,  of  forty 
the  Alliance,  of  thirty-six,  (botk  American  aidps,)  the 
Pallas,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty-two,  in  the  pay  of  congress,  • 
1  two  other  smaller  vessels.  He  fell  in  with  a  British  mer« 
, fleet,  cm  its  return  from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  Captain 
with  the  frigate  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the 
( of  ScarbcMrough,  of  twenty. 
I  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  he  bore  down 
him,  while  the  merchantmen  endeavored  to  gain 
The  American  flotiHa  formed  to  receive  him. ― 
The  two  enemies  joined  battle  about  seven  in  the  evening,  tainl** 
The  British  haTing  the  advantage  of  cannon  of  alongerreachy 
Jones  reaolved  to  fight  Ihem  closer.  He  brought  \xp  his  ships, 。 
until  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  came  in  contact  with  ^ose  of 
hia  enemy.  Here  the .  phrensied  combatants  fought  from 
seven  till  ten.  Paul  Jones  now  found  that  his  vessel'was  so 
shattered,  that  only  three  effective  guns  remained.  Trusting 
no  longer  to  these,  he  assailed  hu  enemy  witli  grenades  ； 
which,  falling  into  the  Seiapis,  set  her  on  fire  in  several  plap 
ces.  At  length  her  magazine  blew  up,  and  killed  all  near  it' 
Pearson,  enraged  at  his  officers,  who  wished  him  to  surren- 
der, commanded  them  to  board.  Jones,  at  the  head  of  bis' 
cieWy  received  them  at  the  pdnt  of  the  pike  ；  and  they  re- 
troaledL  But  the  flames  of  the  Serapis  had  comnnniucated  to 
her  enemy,  and  the  vessel  of  Jones  was  on  fire. 

Amidst  this  tremendous  night  sceiiQ,  the  Alliance  came  up, 
ksd,  mistaking  her  partner  for  her  enemy,  she  fired  a  broad- 
side into  the  vessel  of  Jones  ；  but  by  the  glare  of  the  buniing 
ships  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  turned  her  guns  against 
her  exhausted  foe.  Pearson's  ciew  were  killed  or  wounded,  Jones  con. 
his  artillery  dismounted,  and  his  vessel  on  fire  ；  and  he  could 
no  longer  resist.  Tke  flames  of  the  Serapis  were,  however,  bie  ^wte  of 
■  ；  but  the  leal»  of  the  Good-man  Richard  could  not  be  human  life, 
and  the  hulk  went  down  soon  after  the  mangled  re- 
I  of  the  crew  had  been  removed.  Of  the  376  who  were 
on  board  that  renowned  vessel,  300 -were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Pallas  had  captured  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  ；  and 
Jones,  after  this  horrible  victory,  wandered,  with  his  shattered, 
unmanageable  vessels  for  some  time  ；  and  at  length,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  way  to  the 
waters  of  the  Texel. 

Having  now  brought  t9  a  close  the  military  affairs  of  the 
campaign,  we  pause  to  take  some  note  of  the  political  tran»- 
actkms. 
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Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inutility  to  the  repablicans,  of 
the  French  fleet,  it  was  in  reality  of  great  importance  to  their 
cause,  as  it  kept  the  British  constantly  in  check.  But  the 
alliance  with  France  had  also  its  disadvantages.  The  public 
feeling,  so  long  strained  to  an  imnatiiral  elevation,  was  now 
prediiqxiBed  to  sink  to  apathy  ；  and  the  Americans  were  led 
to  believe  that  England  must,  from  the  power  of  Fiance,  soon 
be  compelled  to  yield,  although  the"  should  remit  their  efforts. 

The  leading  patriots  saw  Uie  evil  with  alarm.  Endeavor- 
ing to  counteract  it,  they  called  on  the  people,  by  the  memory 
of  their  past  exploits,  by  the  necessity  of  preseiring  the  re- 
spect of  their  allies,  by  perils  wluch  still  impended,  and 
by  the  power  and  treacherous  policy  of  their  yet  nnconqaered 
adversaiy,  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  trust  not  in 
chance  or  in  strangers,  but  in  their  own  exenions,  for  the  es- 
tablisbment  of  their  rights  ；  but  Tain  was  the  appeal  ；  and 
even  the  anny  was  affected  by  the  lethargic  torpor  cSt  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Another  evil  had  arisen.  The  diacxrdera  of  the  times  hid 
produced  a  race  of  men,  who,  seeking  solely  to  enrich  them- 
delres,  made  a  trade  of  the  public  distress.  What  did  they 
care  if  their  country  should  fall,  if  they  could  share  her  spoils  ？ 
Army  supplies  enriclied  them,  as  they  afforded  them  preten- 
ces for  peculation  ；  and  the  state  often  paid  dearly  for  what 
it  never  received.  Such  wretches  are  ever  the  budest  to 
chime  in  with  the  tune  of  the  times.  Hypocrites  in  patriot- 
ism, vociferous  for  their  country's  rights,  they  deceived  the 
undisceming,  and  acquired  an  ii^uence,  by  which  they  sought 
to  remove  from  office  all  who  obstructed  their  designs  ；  and 
by  their  intrigues,  the  appalling  cry  of  tory  was  raised,  and 
sometimes  not  in  vain,  against  the  upright  officer  who  reiViBad 
to  connive  at  their  selfish  rapacity. 

One  cause  of  this  alarming  degeneracy  in  morals,  lay  in  the 
depreciation  of  paper  currency.  At  the  close  of  this  year*  a 
dollar  in  specie  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for  foity  in  bilk. 
But,  the  paper  was  fluctuating  in  its  vsJue.  Hence  a  一 
men  arose,  who  preferred  speculating  on  this  curren 
honest  industry  ；  and  often  in  the  changes  which  oc 
the  worthless  amassed  sudden  wealth,  while  many  de 
persons  of  moderate  fortunes,  sunk  at  once  to  poverty, 
the  bills  should  have  depreciated,  will  not  be  mya 
when  we  consider  that  the  immense  sum  of  one  hund 
sixty  millions  had  now  been  issued  by  congress. 

The  honest  individual  of  private  life,  will  be  aurpnsed  to 
leam  another  reason  of  the  depreciation  of  American  paper, 
although  the  Mrily  politician  knows  that  it  is  no  new  "  trick  of 
state."  England,  on  this  occasion,  turned  counterfeiter.  Her 
ministers  sent  over,  and  her  generals  distributed  whole  chests 
of  spurious  bills,  so  perfectly  imitated,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true. 
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In  the  meantime,  America  was  scarcely  less  in  danger  from  PART  m. 
friends,  than  enemies.    Congress  was  beset  by  the  intrigues  FBmoD  n. 
of  France  and  Spain.    The  former  had  not  intended  to  de-  。^化 x. 
cl&re  in  her  favor,  until  far  greater  concessions  had  been  ob-  v^^^v^^ 
tained  ；  but  had  been  surprised  into  ttib  step,  by  the  unexpect-  1TT9. 
ed  fortune  which,  in  the  capture  of  Btirgoyne.,  the  Americans 
had  single-handed  won  for  themselres,  and  which  nade  the  p^ch  cab" 
French  cabinet  fear,  that,  unless  they  hasted  to  declare  net 
themselves,  the  contest  would  be  decided,  and  America  be- 
come indepeDdent,  without  being  in  any  degree  indebted  to 
them,  or  inclined  to  favor  them.   They  also  feared  that  they 
should  lose  the  oppoTtuaity  of  obtaining  a  poweritil  and  effi- 
cient ally  in  a  war  which  they  wished,  on  their  own  account, 
to  wage  against  their  too  powerful  neighbor,  and  hereditary 
enemy.   Now  that  by  the  alliance,  these  objects  were  se- 
cured, they  wished,  in  the  particulars  which  yet  remained  to 
be  settled,  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  for  their  seryicea  ；  and  to 
make  the  Americans  think  meanly  of  themselves,  woiild  be  to 
enhance  the  value  of  those  seryices. 

M.  Gerard,  in  his  communications  to  congress,  endeavored, 

Sr  such  means,  to  make  them  consent  to  abandon  to  France 
e  eztensive  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  ；  and  to  Spain,  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.   The  alliance  of  andiw 
Spain  was  also  to  b6  thrown  into  the  sc&le  ；  &nd  tho  sdvantft-  qqii- 
g68  of  this  were  magnified.   But  congress  were  not  deceived,  gran  obtain- 
Siey  refused  the  specious  bait  ；  and  Spain,  having  precisely 
the  same  policy  as  France,  and  the  same  desire  to  humble  Spain. 
England,  decliured  war  against  that  power,  to  suit  her  own 
purposes  ；  without  succeeding  in  making  America  believe, 
that  she  did  it  for  her  sake. 

The  British  ministry  had,  in  the  spring,  sent  out  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  American  service.  ^ 
He  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  way,  and  did  not  arrive  rey 
until  August.   Under  convoy  of  his  fleet,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  w?£"?*S5o 
with  7,000  men,  sailed  in  December  from  New  York,  for  the    議,, to 
sooth,  and  after  a  tempestuous  and  protracted  voyage,  landed  the  looth. 
at  Tybee  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  the  last  of 
Janiuuy. 

General  Lincoln,  wkh  his  anny,  was,  at  the  close  of  this  xmerican 
year,  in  winter-quarters,  at  Sheldon  ；  and  Washington,  divi-  annjr  in  win- 
ding his  anny  into  two  parts,  sent  one  division  to  tdce  post  at  terqutrtm 
West  PcMDty  and  himself,  wiUithe  other,  occupied  the  heights 
at  Aforrifltowii. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


£niopeui  Affairs. Campaign  of  1780. 

PART  m.     Fre8H  indicatiotis  of  hostility  towards  England  were  mani- 
PERiOD  n.  fested  by  the  European  powers.    That  nation  had  become 
cBAT.u:  misti^s  of  the  sea,  and  had  borne  her  honors  haughtily  ；  claim* 
^^^^v^^  ing  ihe  right  of  searching  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  for 
• 置 .  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  not  allowing  their  national  flag 
nd  be-  ^  protect  them  from  her  troublesome  and  insitlting  scrutiny. 
fof^e  A  common  feeling  of  indignation,  at  this  conduct,  pervaded 
―     the  nations  ；  which,  by  the  policy  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
England  was  made  to  feel,  without  the  power  of  resenting. 
On -the  occasion  of.  the  displ^ure  produced  by  the  search  and 
„  seizure  of  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels,  sailing  under  the  con- 
2d  voy  of  the  Count  de  Byland,  that  princess  proposed  to  the  na* 
rine  tions  to  unite  in  «n  "  armed  netarality  ；"  «nd  iimnedialely  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

The  treaty  to  which  they  were  mutually  bound,  and  which 
oonstituted  me  basis  of  this  Confederacy,  stipulated,  that  neu- 
tral vessels  might  freely  navigate  from  one  port  to  another, 
even  upon  the  coast  of  belligerent  powers  ； >>> that  all  effects 
become  free  so  soon  as  they  are  on  board  a  neutral  Tessel, 
except  such  articles,  as  by  a  former  specified  treaty,  had  been 
declared  contraband  ； that  no  port  should  be  deemed  block- 
aded, until  such  an  actual  naval  force  had  invested  it,  & 8  to 
make  it$  entrance  dangerous  ； 一 that  when  any  vessel  had 
shown  by  its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  contraband 
goods,  it  might  place  itself  under  the  escort  of  ships  of  war, 
which  should  prevent  its  being  stopped  ； ~ and  finally,  that  the 
legality  of  prizes  should  be  determined  by  these  rales.  In 
order  to  command  respect  for  this  confederation,  the  three  al- 
lied powers  agreed  that  each  should  keep'  a  part  of  its  navy 
equipped,  and  make  common  cause  in  protecting  ^eir  com- 
mon trade. 

Reception      These  articles  were  communicated  to  the  courts  of  France, 
^^JjJ^™^  Spain,  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  with  an  invitation  to 
the  differed  join  the  confederacy.    The  two  former  expressed  great  admi- 
p^wen  of  ration  of  their  wisdom,  and  joy  in  their  adoption  ；  and  not  only 
Europe,    acceded  to  them,  but  wished  the  northern  powers  to  under- 
stand, that  by  their  directions  to  their  admirals,  they  had  al- 
ready anticipated  them.    The  British  ministiy,  unwilling  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  RuBsia,  but  determined  not  to 
admit  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  dissembled,  for  the 
present,  their  displeasure,  and  replied  to  the  inyitation  in  a 
vague  and  indecisive  maimer.    Portugal,  fearful  of  offending 
England,  declined  the  alliance  ；  but  HoUand,  irritated  at  the 
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Seizure  of  her  vessels,  and  partaking  in  the  common  feeling  of  PART  in. 
resentmeiu  towards  Engluid,  disregaided  her  threats,  and  rauoDtf: 
joined  the  anned  neittralitjr.  .  ohap.  m. 


Surroundfid  by  so  many  perils,  it  in  not  strange  that  Eng- 
land  prosecuted  American  war  with  less  energy,  than  in 
ptficeding  years.    Yet  no  signa  of  fear  or  discouraeement  ^J^^ 


were  manifested. 


Their  dii- 
ooonge- 
ments. 


signa  of  fear  or  discouragement  ^^^dto** 
The  policy  ndfw  to  be  pursued  was  to  draw  operate 
an  the  troops  to  the  south,  except  so  many  as  were  requisite  •fi"™*^ 
to  keep  possession  of  the  posts  already  acquired  at  tbe  mnth.  柳 

Sir  Henrj  Clinton,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  vi-  Sir  H.  Clin- 
cinity  of  Savannah,  set  sail  ooa^  the  10th  of  Febnuuy  for 
ChariesUm,  and  laiiding  whhin  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  he 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stona  Ferry,  and  dfter- 
Wappoo  Cut  and  James  Island.   A  paart  of  his  j 
ied  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  op* 
to  CluurleBtoiL   His  forces  were  80oa  increased  by  1,2G 

from  Savannah,  under  General  Patterson, 
ot  doubting  that  Charleston  would  be  attacked,  Gen- 
」coln  removed  thither  wkb  his  amy  ；  and  in  coBjuno- 
with  Goreroor  Ratledge,  lo  whom  the  state  had  confided 
(rial  powers,  he  tried  every  measure  to  put  the  city  In  a 
of  defense.  But  they  had  great  diffionlties  to  encoun- 
ter. The  militia  Ind  been  ctisbanded  ；  they  were  di8|Hiitdd, 
and  afraid  to  enter  ChariesUm  oh  account  of  the  small-pol, 
ivUch  was  there  pierailing.  Paper  currency  was  out  of 
credit,  and  many  becoming  ^couraged,  as  to  the  final  sacceas 
of  tbe  republican  cause,  took  advantage  of  the  aamesty  which 
had  been  offered  by  Prorost.  A  considerable  force  waaiiow*- 
ever  collected,  and  great  diligence  was  displayed  in  cdn- 
strncdng  fortificatioiis. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  the  enemy 
was  employed  at  succeeding  periods,  in  erecting  batteries  niogw 
across  Cbaileston  Neck,  wh3e  the  garrison  were  equally  as-  ChariMtoa, 
siduooB  in  preparing  for  defense.   General  Lincoln  had  posted  ^ 
General  Huger,  with  a  detachment  at  Monk's  Comer.    Hvt-.  二 rican 
ger  was  driren  from  this  position,  on  the  14th  of  April,  by  Uie  咖 y' 
Bridsh  troopB,  under  Colonels  Webster,  Ferguson,  and  Tarla- 
tan ； and  thus  the  oalj  road  by  which  a  retreat  could  be  ef- 
fected, waa  at  the  command  of  the  besiegers.   Their  force 
ako  was,  about  thiff  time,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  3,000 
tiocipB  from  New  York. 

The  British  fleet  had,  on  the  9th  of  April,  passed  fort  Moul- 
trie, without  making  aa  attack,  losing  by  its  guns,  only  twenty- 
seven  men.   It  then .  anchored  near  n>rt  Johnson.  Clinton, 
tbe  same  day,  completed  the  first  parallel  aexoss  Charleston  May?. 
Neck,  about  1,100  yards  from  the  American  works  ；  and  after  ^^^^^J^ 
smnmoiiiiig  the  garrison  to  surrender,  lie  opened  his  batteries    *  en. 
upon  the  town.   Colonel  Pinokney,  who  commanded  ibn 
Moultrie,  having  withdrawn  his  troops  to  Cbaileston,  Uiat  fort 
was  soirendered  on  the  7th  of  May. 


April  I. 
Clinton  be- 
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General  Lincoln  being  thus  completely  surrounded,  capitu- 
lated on  the  12th,  Burrendering  his  whole  army,  which  coib> 
sisted  of  seren  general  officers,  ten  continental  regiments,  and 
three  battalions.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  four 
frigates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  British  in  the  mge  of 
Charlealon,  and  in  the  defense  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  at  Savannah,  are  by  historians  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  superior  skiU  of  their  chief  engineer,  Moncrieff. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  capital,  Clmton  planned  three 
expeditions,  all  of  which  proved  successful  ；  one  against 
Ninety-Six,  one  towaids  the  SaYannah.  river,  and  the  tlurd  to 
scour  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers. 
The  object  of  the  last  was  to  disperse  a  corps  under  Colonel 
Buford,  who  were  retiring,  by  forced  marches,  in  hopes  to 
meet  another  body  of  Americansi  who  were  on  the  march  from 
Salisbury  to  Charlotte.  Buford  retreated  with  great  celerity. 
But  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  most  active  of  Clinton's  officers, 
commanded  the  pursuit,  and  after  marching  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  on  the  28th  of  May,  he  came  up 
with  Buford,  at  Wacsaw.  The  English  victory  was  com- 
plete, bat  it  was  stamed  with  cruelty.  They  massacred  many 
of  those  who  offered  to  surrender,  and  from  this  time  the  ； 
verbial  mode  of  expressing  the  barbarous  act  of  killing  i 
who  surrender,  was,  "  Tarleton's  quarter."  Thus  the  c«t 
which  Clinton  had  brought  with  him,  had  proved  of  ' 
senrice  to  his  arms  ；  and  the  alert,  yet  sanguinary  Tarle 
at  that  period,  seemed,  ta  the  terrified  inhabitants,  to  be  erery 
where  present.  * 

There  no  longer  remained,  in  South  Carolina,  a  force  ca|Nb> 
ble  of  withstanding  the  British.  The  inhabitants  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  meet  me  royal  troops,  and  declare  their  desire  of 
resuming  their  ancient  allegiance.  Clmton  wrote  to  England, 
that  "  South  Carolina  was  English  again."  But  he  was 
aware  that  his  conquests  could  not  be  preserved,  but  by  re- 
establishing the  civil  administration.  He  published  a  fnll 
pardon  to  all  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty. 
But  they  must  consider  themselves  established  in  the  duties, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  British  subjects  ；  that  is,  they  miut 
take  up  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  government.  Those  who 
had  families,  were  required  to  form  a  imlitia  for  home  defease  ； 
those  who  had  not,  to  serve  with  the  royal  forces,  for  any  six 
months  of  the  ensuing  twelve.  Thus  citizens  became  aimed 
against  citizens  ；  and  brothers  against  brothers. 

General  Clmton,  seeing  the  a^airs  of  the  south  in  appuent 
tranquillity,  distributed  his  army,  amounting  to  about  4,000 
troops,  into  the  most  important  garrisons  ；  and  leaving  Lord 
Gomwallis  in  the  command  of  the  southera  department,  lie 
returned  to  New  York.  That  city  had  beea  exposed  to  dan* 
ger.   The  garrison  was  weak  ；  and  such  had  been  the  im- 
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paralleled  severity  of  the  ^ter,  thai  Washington  might  hare  PARTIIL 
marched  his  army,  with  all  his  artilleiy  and  baggage,  across  pbmod  n. 
any  of  its  anrroimding,  and  now  solid  waters.  But  Uie  mis-  。b 森'' ："• 
erable  condition  of  the  American  anny,  would  not  allow  the  ^^^^>^^^ 
commander  to  take  advantage  of  this  unexpected  circtmistaiide. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  Clinton,  General  Knyphausen, 
who  had  been  left  in  command,  had,  with  5,000  men,  made 
an  excursion  into  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  occupied  Eliza* 
bethtown.    He  had  maacBuvred  to  draw  Washington  from  the 
heights  of  Morristown,  intending  to  occupy  that  strong  post 
himself,  and  thus  force  the  American  amy  into  the  open  1T80. 
country;  but  his  plan  was  penetrated,  and  his  expedition 
prored  fruitless.   Before  his  return,  an  afiair  occurred  near  Ipri^j? 
Springfield,  in  which  General  Greene,  who  was  sent  by  Wash- 
iiigtoii,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Knyphausen,  lost  about  eighty 
men,  and  the  British,  as  was  supposed,  somewhat  more. 
Springfield,  which  consisted  of  fifty  houses,  was  set  on  fiie. 
At  si^t  of  the  flames,  the  inhabitants  aroused.    The  spirit  New  Jewcy 
of  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  rekindled.   They  collect-  ？ SSSK 
ed  in  such  numbers,  and  pursued  the  British  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  their  general  was  glad  to  take  adrantage  of  Uie 
night,  to  withdraw  his  amy  from  the  open  country  of  Jersey 
to  the  defenses  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Cirapaign  of  1780— oontmned. 

Up  to  this  period,  congress  had  mamtained  their  bills  at  1780. 

dieir  lumdnal  value,  and  had  often  declared,  that  a  dollar  in  Pp^gress 

-       -  -  ——        ---  obligr-* 


they  now  decided,  that,  in  future,  the  bills  should  pass,  not  at  ^  f^^^ 
their  nominal,  but  at  their  conventional  vakte.  The  govern- 
ment,  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  established  in  South  Caro- 
lina, had  first  made  such  a  decree  ；  and  had  caused  a  table  to 
be  constructed,  showing  what  had  been  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  actual  value  of  the  bills,  in  years,  and  even  in 
months  past.  The  object  of  this  calculation  was  to  obtain  a 
rale,  by.  which  the  payment  of  debts  might  be  regulated.  This 
edample  congress  found  it  expedient  to  follow.' 

In  Oarolina  and  Georgia,  the  British  saw,  with  chagrin, 
that  there  were  Btill  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  m-tieatownt 
independence  ；  and  their  resentment  dictated  measures  of  ex-  of  tlwj^^- 
tnodtinary  rigor.   Their  possessions  were  sequestrated,  their 
families  jealously  watched,  and  subjected  as  rebels,  ta  coa-  Bmidu 
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PARTHL  tinual  vexations.  Within  the  city,  they  were  refosed  access 
PERIOD  n.  to  tbe  tribunals,  if  they  had  suits  to  bnng  against  a  debtor; 
o"'.  XII.  while,  on  die  oiket  hand,  they  were  abandonwl  to  all  the  pro- 
secudons  which  those  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  claims 
against  them,  chose  to  institute. 

But  there  was  still  another  more  grieTous  injury,  and  one 
which  stung  the  CarQliniaiis  to  madness.  This  was  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  Uie  Britiah  commaadeis  had  absolved  the 
prisoneis  of  war  from  their  parole,  and  restored  them  to  the 
condition  of  British  subjects,  in  oider  to  compel  them  to  figltt 
under  die  royal  banner.  Had  they  been  suffered  to  remain 
at  home,  they  would,  by  degrees,  ha,re  become  reconciled  to 
what  they  could  not  but  feel  to  be  the  degradation  of  their 
country.  Bqt  with  the  requirement  to  take  up  arms,  thdr 
wrath  rekindled.  "  If  we  mn  M  fight,"  said  they,  "  it  shall  be 
for  America  and  our  friends,  not  for  Exkglaad  an^  straagera." 

The  heroism  of  the  women  of  Can^na  gives  them  a  nak 
with  the  noblest  patriots  of  the  revolutioii.  They  gloried  in 
being  called  "  rebel  ladies."  They  refused  thrar  presence  at 
erery  scene  of  gayety.  Like  the  dau^ten  of  capdve  Zion, 
they  would  not  amuse  their  conquerors.  But,  at  every  hasHd, 
they  honored,  with  their  attention,  the  brave  defenders  of  f 
country.  They  sought  out  and  relieved  the  rafiering  sol: 
▼isited  prison  ships,  and  descended  into  loathsome  dung 
Sisters  encouraged  their  brothers  to  fight  the  oppressor  ；  the 
mother  her  son,  and  the  wife  her  husband  ；  and  their  paiting 
advice  was,  **'prefer  prisooB  to  infamy,  and  death  to  semtade." 

Where  important  national  affairs  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  and  animation,  which,  pervading 
the  public  mind,  marks  (he  healthy  sUte  of  a  nadcm.  When 
Ti6v  of  the  ^3      risen  to  an  unnatural  heat^  a  period  of  lassitude  and 
^PMrm  of*  inertness  succeeds,  before  the  nations^  pulse  again  recovers 
public  tenti-  its  healthful  beat.  Snch  a  pretematiml  state  of  pobUc  feeling 
was  excited  in  America^  by  the  wrongs  of  Britain,  aiMcl  pro- 
duced the  noble  efforts  of  76.   But  it  is  not  in  hmnaa  nar 
ture  to  keep  long  strained  to  a  high  pitch.   A  period  of  laaai- 
tade  succeeded,  and  in  ,79，  the  nation  was  asleep.    But  its 
sleep  recruited  its  vit?d  energieB.   The  enemy,  contemning  its 
apparent  weakness,  had  applied  the  scouige  of  a  barbanaa 
warfare.    Its  effects,  though  cruel  to  indiyiluals,  ware  whole- 
some to  the  body  politic:  and  America  atoused  tern  b«r 
slumbers,  and  awoke  to  better  deeds. 

The  leading  patriots  saw  with  delight,  the  rising  enthuai* 
asm  of  the  people,  and  neglected  no  means  which  could  cker* 
isli  and  propagate  it.    Ccmgress  sent  circular  letters  to  all  dk» 
states,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  complete  their  regimenls. 
Exertions  to  and  laiso  and  send  recruits  to  the  army.   The  militia  obeyei 
S^thTI^      call  with  alacrity,   The  capitaliste  subscribed  I 
ported  tlM  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury.    A  bank  was 

at  Philadelphia,  on  which,  congress  could  4raw  for  the 】 
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aides  of  thd  may.  With  generous  patriotism,  oommercttl  FABT  nt 
iSBfl  and  weal^y  individiials  stepped  forward  to  support  the  rawoDH 
'lie  credit,  by  liieir  persKmal  reyponaibility  ；  although  the  - 


tion  of  a0ain  still  offered  too  many  motiTes  of  doubt  and 


Nor  was  this  patriotic  zeal  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
•oldiers,  confiaed  to  the  men.  The  wmnea  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  displayed  great  activity,  in  eoUeetiDg  materiak  and 

 ：一  g  clottw  for  the  soldiers.    In  Philadelphia,  they  ltS#. 

society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M«rtha  Waahing-  ^^^^ 
wife  of  the  commander-in-chief.  This  lady  wm  as  chanetor  of 
in  private,  as  her  husband  was  in  public  affairs.  Par-  M，  Wash- 
f  lu8  complacent  dignity  and  even  temperament,  she 
►  caprices  to  disturb  his  affectiona,  aad  withdraw  Us 
attenticm  from  public  affairs  ；  and  thus  it  wa»  owing,  in  no  ia- 
C0Daid«rable  degree,  to  the  talents  and  yirtues  of  his  wife, 
that  Waahington  could  cive  himself  wholly  to  the  dictates  <xf 
tfaet  patriotisiii,  which  ms  virtuous  pair  mutually  shfured,  and 
rec^irocally  inTigorated.  Mrs.  Washington,  with  the  ladies 
who  had  formed  the  society,  themselves  subscribed  considera- 
ble sums  for  the  public  ；  and  having  exhausted  their  own 
nmns,  they  exerted  their  influence,  aad  w^nt  from  house  to 
iiMwe,  to  sdmiilate  tfaa  liberality  of  others. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Campaign  of  1780— oonlimMd. 

At  diis  period.  La  Fayette  returned  with  the  cheering  in- 
teilkence,  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had,  at  the  time  of 
bisdepBitiire,  already  embarked  in  a  fleet  destined  for  Amer- 
ica. His  exertions  had  accelerated  their  departure,  and  he 
had  again  come,  self-devoted  to  the  generous  cause  of  free- 
dom. He  was  received  by  all  classes,  with  the  ardent  affec- 
tum, which  bis  bland  maimers  aqd  social  as  well  as  public 
Tirtaes  excited,  and  which  his  services  and  talents  commanded. 

The  expected  succors  soon  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.  They 
consisted  of  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  ingates, 
and  two  corvettes,  commanded  by  M.  de  Temay,  be;  • 
6,000  aoldiera,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Rod 
beaii.  To  prevent  the  operation  of  that  jealousy  of  the  Fr《 
troofw,  which  was  felt  in  America,  the  prudent  arrangement 
had  been  made  between  congress  and  the  court  of  Versailles, 
that  General  Washington  should  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces,  both  French  and  American  ；  and  that  Ame- 
rican officers  dioiild  take  rank  of  French  officers  of  the  same 
gnde.  The  Americans  welcomed  their  allies  with  every  do- 
17 
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PARTm.  monstratkm  of  gratitade,  and  put  them  in  immediate  posses- 
rewoD  n.  sion  of  the  forts  on  Rhode  Island.  Washington,  in  order  to 
仰 ip.  xm.  cement  more  firmly  the  unicm  between  the  two  nations,  ordered 
the  distinctive  colors  of  the  national  flags,  to  be  blended  in  the 
banners  of  his  anny. 

At  New  York,  Adnoiral  Arbuthnot,  whose  squadron  had  con- 
sisted of  four  ships  of  the  line,  was  now  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  six  ships,  under  Admiral  Graves.    General  CUnton 
jjJ^J^^^  determined  on  attacking  the   French  immediately.  He 
*     :k  the  accordingly  embariced  on  board  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Graves,  with  6,000  choice  troops,  and  sailed  for  Rhode  Isl- 
and.   Washington,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  watched  the 
movemeflte  of  Clinton,  immediately  marched  his  anny  to 
Kingsbridge,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York,  whkli 
was  now  left  almost  defenseless.    But  Clinton  learning  this 
movement,  and  finding  also  that  the  Firench  were  reinforced 
一  on  at  Rhode  Island,  by  the  New  England  militia,  relinquished 
' ■  the  expedition,  and  returned  to  de^nd  New  York.    'Hie  in- 
" decision  and  timidity  manifested  by  the  British,  on  this  occa- 
sion, infused  new  courage  into  the  Americans. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the  north,  the  i 
bitants  of  the  south  were  not  inactive.    The  insolence  of  i 
PaitiMn    British  troops  had  become  insupportable  ；  and  the  一  _ 
warfare' 。『 North  and  South  Carolina  had  assembled  in  numbeis,  and 
seized  every  opportunity  of  harassing  them.    Among  the  offi- 
cers, who  headed  these  desultory  parties,  none  rendered  such 
^  wSSon*^  distinguished  services  as  Colonels  Sumpter  and  Marion. 

Sumpter  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  possessed  an 
extensire  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens.  He  collected 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  although  they  were 
compelled  to  trust  to  chance  for  ^eir  means  of  subsistence, 
and  even  sometimes  to  use  their  implements  of  husbandly  as 
weapons  of  war,  yet  they  menaced  the  enemy  in  all  direc- 
tkms.  So  daring  were  they,  that  in  some  instances,  they  en- 
countered the  enemy  with  but  three  charges  of  ammunition 
to  a  man. 

Frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British,  at  length  furnished 
them  with  muskets  and  cartridges,  and  Colonel  Sumpter, 
Aug.  &    whose  numbers  now  amounted  to  600  men',  determined  i^n 
Sumpter  de-  attacking  some  of  their  strong  posts.    His  first  attempt  was 
BriSshS  "P^n  Rocky  Mount,  where  be  was  repulsed  ；  he  than  made  an 
l^aoging    attack  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  destroyed  a  British  regiment, 
Kock.     stationed  at  that  place.    Perfectly  acquainted  with  every  ] 
of  the  country,  he  was  enabled  to  elude  all  pursuit:  This  p 
sftn  warfare,  while  it  weakened  the  number  of  the  Eng 
Banm  de  emboldened  the  Americans,  and  strengthened  their  confid 
Kalb  enten  in  themselves. 

--. C.  wiUi  ii    Jn  the  meantime  a  few  regular  troops,  under  the  command 
'^ieSTby"  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  had  been  sent  from  MaiyUmd  to  the 
•  G^tet,  d^fem  of  Carolina,   Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
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seMOE,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  proyiBkms,  they  pro-  PAKTm. 
ceeded  by  slow  inarches.  On  Uieir  way  they  were  reinforced  pbwodil 
by  the  Virginia  militia,  and  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  com- 
nuLoded  by  General  Caswell.  At  Deep  River  they  were 
>ined,  on  &e  25th  of  July,  by  General  QeieB,  who  had  been 
inted  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  He  imme- 
>ly  advanced  towBrds  South  Carolina  with  a  force  n6w 
to  about  4,000  men. 

le  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  he  issued  a  1780. 
ilamation,  imridng  the  inhabitants  to  join  him,  and  promis-  <3j^\pn»- 
ing  pardon  to  all,  from  whom  oaths  had  been  extorted  by  the  亂 
Enf^lish,  excepting  those  who  had  committed  depredations 
P      t  the  peT8on8  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  is  joined 
fultitades  flocked  to  him,  and  even  whole  companies,  which  ^ 
had  been  levied  in  the  provinces  for  the  seryice  of  the  king, 
deserted. 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  now  the  command  <^  the  British 
forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  had  concentratcid  them  at 
Camden.  On  learning  the  approach  of  Gates,  he  gave  imme- 
diate notice  to  Comwallis,  who  soon  after  joined  him.  At 
ten,  on  the  night  of  the  15tli  of  August,  the  whole  British 
force,  amountiiig  to  2,000  men,  marched  from  Camden  to  at- 
tack the  Americans  in  their  camp  al  Clermont.  Gates  had 
also  commenced  his  march  from  Clermont,  with  the  view  of 
surprising  the  Britiah  camp.  About  two  in  the  momini 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  annies  met  and  fired  upon  eac! 
other.  From  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  commanders 
learned  each  other's  movements.  The  two  generals  suspend- 
ed their  fire,  waiting  for  the  light  of  day,  and  the  armies 
having  halted,  were  formed  in  the  order  of  battle. '  The 
ground  on  which  they  had  met  was  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  Gates  ；  he  could  not  advance  to  the  attack  but  through  a 
narrow  way,  bordered  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  the  situation 
rendered  the  superiority  of  the  American  numbers  of  no 
ayail. 

In  the  morning  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought, 
The  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  militia  fled  in  the  commence-  ofljam- 
ment  of  the  battle,  and  General  Gates  in  vain  attempted  to  den  and  de- 
rally  them.   The  continentals  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the 
contest,  and  though  they  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  and  ^evei^  times  gained  ground,  yet  they  were  una- 
ble to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.    The  rout  became  gene- 
ral, the  Americans  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder.   They  were 
pursued  by  the  British  twenty-three  miles.    The  whole  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about 
two  thousand.    General  Gregory  was  killed  ；  the  Baron  de 
KdUb,  who  was  wounded,  and  General  Rutherford  were  taken 
piisonen.    All  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  fell  into  the        ^  ^ 
hands  of  the  enemy.    The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  Kalb. 
17* 
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FABTHL  only  three  himdred  and  twenty-four.   The  Banm  de  Kalb  died 
TsaiODVL  of  Ids  wounds  three  days  afidr  the  battle.* 
OHAP.  xiT.     General  Gates  retreated  to  North  CarolinSy  leaving  the 
^■^"^^^^  British  triumphant  in  the  south. 

Cdonel  Sumpter  continued  to  show  himself  <m  the  bonks 
1780.  of  the  Wateree  ；  but  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Gates,  he  le- 
Tiu&tlm  with  300  men,  and  two  field  pieces,  to  North  Carolina. 

■unrisM   TarletoB,  with  his  legion,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
•g*^*^  surprised  liim  on  the  banks  of  Fishing  Creek.    Sumpter  with 
a  few  of  his  men,  escaped  ；  but  most  of  them  were  taken  by 
Tarleton,  aad  put  to  the  sword. 
Omni  Ma-    Muion,  who  about  this  time  was  promoted  to  the  nnk  of 
m     brigadier-general,  still  kept  the  field.    Shelteriag  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  th6  mountaixia,  he  occasionally  sallied  out 
upon  the  Britirii  and  tories,  and  seldom  failed  of  smpriamg 
and  capturing  such  parties,  as  with  his  small  force  it  was 
prudent  for  lum  to  attack. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Camptign  of  1780. — Arnold, ，  TreflMon. 
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Amold.a 
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While  these  affairs  were  transacting  at  the  aoath,  an  un- 
expected event  occurred  at  the  north,  which  arrested  die  gen- 
eral attention.  A  design  which  had  for  fifteen  months  been 
maturing  in  darkness  was  now  brought  to  light.  Arnold,  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  and  the  fiercest  to  fight  for  bis  patriot- 
ism, had  bargained  to  sell  himself  and  his  country  for 
gold. 

^""^ofde*"  Arnold  was  dear  to  the  American  people  ；  he  had  been  vjd- 
'^Sin^'  iant  in  their  service,  and  his  maimed  person  bore  the  marks 
of  the  field  of  Saratoga.  On  account  of  his  wounds  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  service.  He  solicited  and  ob- 
t^ed  from  congress,  the  post  of  commandant  of  Philadel- 
phia. Here  he  lived  in  princely  magnificence.  Inhabiting 
the  house  of  Gor.  Penn,  he  gave  it  a  splendid  furnishing,  and 
it  became  a  scene  of  high  play,  sumptuous  banquets,  and  ex- 
pensive balls.  To  support  this  pageantry,  he  resorted  to  com- 
merce and  privateering.  Unfortunate  in  these,  his  next  re* 
source  was  the  public  treasure,  to  which,  as  an  officer  of  the 
government,  he  nad  access.  He  presented  accounts  unwor- 
my  of  a  general.    Congress  indignant,  caused  them  to  be  in- 


♦  Of  the  monument,  which  has  b«en  erected  in  Camden,  to  the  memory  of  dft 
Kalb,  La  Fayette,  in  his  latest  visit  to  America,  helped  to  lay  the  oora«r-«loiie. 
But  where  hiaa  America  placed  a  memento  of  him? 


Arnold's  extrataoance  lsads  to  his  treachery. 
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The  commissioners  whom  they  appointed,  redn*  PART  in. 
to  one  half.   Arnold  stormed  ；  but  on  a  reinvesti-  pbuodil 
I  accounts  appeared  even  worse  than  the  first  report  chap.  xit. 
>  them.  Arnold  now  wreaked  his  vengeance,  by  tlte  ^^""v-w 
shameless  invectives  against  congress.   The  state  of  1780. 
jrlvania  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  brought  him  before  a  ^J^j^P^ 
nartial.    By  the  sentence  of  this  court  he  was  repri-  Washiiigira. 
manded  by  Washington. 

From  what  other  quarter  could  he  obtain  the  money  to  sup- 
port his  extravagance,  since  the  last  resource  had  failed? 
The  coffers  of  England  he  knew,  might  be  opened  to  supply 
him.    He  should  also  obtain  revenge  on  the  objects  of  his 
wrath:  and  for  these  motives  he  resolved  to  barter  his 
conscience.   He  developed  his  intention  in  a  letter  wliich  he 
addressed  to  Col.  Robinson,  by  whom  it  was  conumiQicBtod 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    Determined  to  make  the  most  of  lids 
new  ally,  Clinton  revolved  in  his  mind  what  was  the  most 
important  service  which  could  be  rendered,  while  Arnold's 
treachery  remained  concealed.   The  foe  within  the  fortress,  ^'SaK^y 
is  employed  by  its  enemy  to  open  the  gates.  This  was  the  Clinton,  and 
nature  of  the  serrice  which  Arnold  was  to  perform  ；  and,  in-  '^^^ 
stigated  by  Clinton,  he  sought  and  obtained  of  Washington,  oonmand  at 
the  command  of  the  fortress  at  West  Point.    As  Arnold  West  Point 
pissed  up  the  river  to  assume  his  command,  how  must  those 
guardian  mountains,  whose  nigged  passes  had  so  often  shel- 
tered the  little  army  of  his  country,  have  seemed  to  firown 
v[pon  the  traitor,  who  was  about  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy  ！ 
His  fizst  measure  was  to  scatter  the  army  at  different  points, 
80  that  it  might  be  easily  cut  off  by  tho  British.    All  was  . 
fy,  and  a  few  days  would  have  consummated  the  treason, 
for  a  providential  disclosure.    Major  Andr6,  the  aid-de-  Major  Aa- 
ip  of  General  Clinton,  had  been  by  him  intrusted  with  the 
negotiation.    This  young  officer  was,  both  in  person  and  Heeonw> 
mind,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  nature  ；  ponds  with 
ooncentrating  all  the  quatities  which  the  writer  of  romance  is 
fond  of  attributing  to  his  hero.    Sir  Heniy  Clinton's  partiality 
luid  however  invested  its  object  with  a  false  light  ；  or  he 
would  not  have  fixed  on  one  so  ingenuous,  to  conduct  a  plot 
reqfuiriiig  such  art  and  subtlety. 

Arnold  and  Andr6  had  corresponded  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavos  and  Anderson.  As  the  crisis  approached, 
they  conceived  that  a  personal  interview  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  concert  their  last  measures.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  September,  Andr6  landed  from  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Vulture,  a  little  below  Stony  Point,  where  he  met  Ar- 
nold. They  spent  the  whole  night  in  conference  ；  and  when 
the  day  dawned,  t^jeir  dispositions  were  not  all  concluded. 
Andr6  waa  kept  in  close  concealment  through  the  day,  and 
at  night  he  prepared  to  return.  By  the  entreaties  of  Arnold^ 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  uniform  for  a  conunon 
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dress,  instead  of  concealing  it  as  he  liad  formerly  done  by  a 
cloak.  As  the  Vulture  had  in  consequence  of  an  attack  fiim 
the  shore,  dropped  farther  down  the  river,  it  became  neces- 
stry  for  bim  to  proceed  towards  New  York  by  land.  He 
took  a  horse  from  Arnold,  and  a  passport,  under  the  name  of 
John  Anderoon.  Haying  safely  passed  the  American  guaid, 
and  reached  Tarrytown,  near  the  British  posts,  three  soldiers 
of  the  militia  crossed  hb  way,  and  he  passed  on-  One  of 
them  thought  the  traveller  had  something  peculiar  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  called  him  back.  Andri§  inquired,  "  where 
are  you  from  ？"  "  From  below,"  (intending  to  be  understood 
from  New-York,)  replied  the  soldier.  "  So  am  I,"  said  the 
self-betrayed  Andre. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  connection  with  the  Brit- 
ish, but  he  offered  every  bribe  which  he  thought  could  i 
men  like  them.  He  pleaded  with  all  the  energy  inspired  by 
the  love  of  life,  and  by  the  momentous  concerns  " 
preservation  then  involved.  But  the  humble  patriots  i 
the  bribe,  and  were  deaf  to  the  entreaty.  Their  names  we 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert.  They 
searched  his  person,  and  found  papers  in  his  boots,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Arnold,  which  disclosed  the  treaaon.  They 
immediately  conducted  Andr6  to  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  near  Peek^dlL  This 
officer  hesitated.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  gene- 
ral would  betray  that  country  for  which  he  had  shed  his 
6lood  ；  and  he  indiscreetly  permitted  Andr6  to  write  to  him. 
Arnold  thus  learned  that  he  was  arrested;  and,  seizing  a 
boat,  he  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Washington,  during  these  transactioiis,  had  been  to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  French  officers  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  he  had  nearly  reached  his  camp  when  news  met 
him.  His  first  care  was  to  learn  whether  Arnold  had  accom- 
plices. Convinced  by  a  strict  scrutiny  that  none  of  his  other 
officers  were  guilty,  his  next  was  the  painM  duty  of  bring- 
ing to  trial  and  execution,  the  interesting  young  Aiidr^. 

Although  from  the  usages  of  war,  Washington  might  hare 
given  his  prisoner,  found  as  he  was  in  disguise,  £e  same 
nasty  execution  as  that  to  which  Howe  had  some  years  be- 
fore sent  the  equally  interesting  Hale  ；  yet  he  was  aware, 
that  in  this  transaction  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America,  would 
be  upon  him,  and  his  heart  inclined  him  to  mercy.  He 
therefore  summoned  a  court  martial  ；  and  was  careful  to  ap- 
point a  tribunal  of  whom  none  could  complain,  and  wbo 
would  be  as  merciiiil  as  public  safety  would  aUow.  La  Fay- 
ette and  Greene  were  among  its  members  ；  and  who  could 
doubt,  if  such  men,  with  all  the  kindness  of  their  nature, 
ffave  sentence  of  death,  that  such  must  have  been  the  stem 
dictate  of  their  military  duty. 

From  this  fate,  Sir  Hemy  Clinton  strove,  with  all  the 
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earnestness  of  a  tender  father,  to  sMeld  his  favourite.   He  PARTHL 
wrote  to  Washington,  urging,  that  wlu^ver  Andr6  had  done,  ramoon. 
eapecially  the  change  of  his  dress,  was  by  the  direction  of  »，• 
Arnold,  an  American  general  ； ~ and  that  his  detention  was  a  ^^"v^w 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  flags,  and  the  usages  of  nations.    重 780. 
Arnold  also  wrote  in  his  favor,  endeavouring  to  charge  him-  ^^j^ 
self  with  the  blame  of  the  traosactioii  ；  and  alledging,  that  in 
his  character,  as  an  American  general,  he  had  a  light  to 
grant  to  Andr6  the  usual  privilege  of  a  flag,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  him,  and  to  provide  for  his  safe  return  in 
any  manner  he  should  choose. 

Andrt  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  noble  frankness. 
He  was  calm  and  composed,  as  to  his  own  fate,  but  anzLoiu 
to  screen  his  friends,  especially  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  -  He  dis- 
goiaed  no  fact,  and  resorted  to  no  subteriiige.  He  ingenu- 
onaly  disavowed  what  Clinton  and  Arnold  had  mainly  uiffed 
in  hm  defense,  that  he  had  come  under  the  protection  m  a  -Jjj^l^J^ 
flag;  and  the  fact  was  unquestioned  that  he  was  in  disguise,  ^death.  * 
Griearing  at  the  sentence  Uiey  were  compelled  to  pronounce, 
his  judges  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  spy. 

Clinton,  smitten  with  anguish,  again  sought  to  negotiate  hie 
release  ；  and  Washington,  at  his  request,  sent  General  Greene  Bntiohi 
down  the  river  to  meet  and  confer  with  General  Robinson. 
This  friend  of  Andr6  exerted  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  to  P" 
convince  Greene  that  the  sentence  was.  unjust.  Failing  in 
that,  he  urged  his  release  on  the  score  of  interest  ；  he  prom- 
ised, that  any  American,  charged  with  whatever  crime,  should 
be  exchanged  for  Andr6  ；  and  he  hinted  that  the  sparing  of 
his  favourite,  would  do  much  in  the  mind  of  the  British  com- 
mander in  faTor  of  the  Americans.  Finding  all  these  efforts 
tmavailiiig,  he  resorted  to  threats.  He  delivered  a  letter  from 
Arnold,  which  contained  the  declaration,  that  if  Andr6  was 
executed,  the  rebels  of  Carolina,  hitherto  spared  by  Clinton, 
should  all  be  pat  to  instant  death.  This  interference  of  Ar- 
nold would  have  injured  the  cause  it  designed  to  senre,  had 
not  that  cause  been  already  hopeless. 

Andr6  prepared  to  meet  his  approaching  fate.    Life,  and  He  prapant 
its  fair  prospects,  he  could  relinquish :  but  there  were  cir-  fo^derth. 
cumstances  relating  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  his  honor, 
which  touched  his  heart.   His  widowed  mother  and  his  sisters, 
on  the  far  shore  of  an  intervening  ocean,  were  watching  for 
every  vessel  that  might  bring  them  news  of  him.    One  would 
reach  them  in  a  few  weeks  ；  and  who  would  console  them  for 
its  tidings  ！  and  must  they  learn  not  only  that  he  was  dead, 
bat  that  he  died  upon  the  gallowB  ！    There  was  the  bitterness 
of  death  ；  and  he  besought  Washington,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  die  by  the  musket,  and  not  by      halter.    The  cruel 
roles  of  that  sanguinary  science,  which  philanthropy  hc^s 
may,  in  some  future  age,  cease  to  ejdst,  compelled  Washing-    oct.  2. 
ton  to  deny  even  this  poor  request.    Andr6  then  asked  pfer-  U  executed. 
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PART  in.  miBsion  to  write  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  which  was  granted  ； 
rawoD  XL  and  to  the  care  of  this  general,  he  commended  his  widowed 
CHAP.  Mv.  mother,  and  afflicted  sisters.  Brought  to  the  gallows,  he 
said,  "  And  must  I  die  thus  V*  The  burstof  grief  was  calmed 
by  devotion,  when  he  said,  with  composure,  "  bear  me  witness 
that  I  die  as  a  brare  man  should  die  ；，,  and  the  scene  closed. 

Arnold  received  from  the  British  jCl 0.000,  and  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  For  this  he  bartered  his  honor,  his  peace, 
snd  his  fame  ； ~ changing  the  high  esteem  of  the  public  into 
general  detestation.    The  English,  although  they  stooped  to 

Eixrchase  the  treason,  could  not  but  despise  the  traitor, 
is  innocent  children  could  not  defend  their  little 
smong  their  playmates  ；  but  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 
The  eaptora  at  them,  and  they  were  hissed  with  "  traitor,"  "  traitor."* 
wJSSlS     The  three  eaptora  of  Andr6  were  honored  as  benefitcton 
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to  their  country.    They  received  the 
sOrer  medal,  and  a  pension  for  life. 

Comwallis,  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  subjuffation  of  North  Carolina  ；  and  with  that  view,  be 
commenced  his  march  from  Camden  towards  Charlotteto^vn. 
But,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rpyal  cause  in  South  Carolina^  he 
distributed detachmentsof  troops  upon  difibrent  parts  of  the  fixm- 
tier.    He  arrived  at  Charlotteto  wn  about  Aie  last  of  September. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Ferguson,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously sent  into  the  province  by  Lord  Comwallis,  had  commit- 
ted acts  of  80  barbaioua  a  nature,  aa  to  awaken  the  highest 
indignation.  Wherever  he  went,  devastation  marked  his  pio* 
grew,  and  the  people  determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  his 
atrocities.  The  mountaineers  collected  in  great  numben, 
under  several  commanders,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Col. 
Oampbell  and  Col.  Shelby  ；  and  arming  themselves  with 
such  weapons  as  they  could  obtain,  they  attacked  Ferg 
on  a  woody  eminence,  called  King's  Mountain.  He  fbll,  i 
a  yigorous  contest,  and  three  hundred  of  his  party  were  killed 
mad  wounded.    His  successor  ia  command  surrendered. 

This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cornwallis,  and  rendered 
his  situation  in  North  Carolina  precarious.  The  loyalists,  in- 
timidated,  no  longer  evinced  an  eagerness  to  espouse  his  cause. 
The  republicans  assembling  under  Colonels  Sumpter  and 
Marion,  made  ©very  effort  to  annoy  him  ；  and  the  royal  troops 
were  in  continual  danger  of  being  surprised  by  these  active 
leaders.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  it  prudent  to 
sSS'caS*-  wtire  to  South  Carolina,  and  await  the  reinforcements  which 
lina.  he  there  expected.  He  accordingly  repassed  the  Catawba, 
and  stationed  his  anny  at  Winnsborough,  where  he  could  eon* 


Coxnwallii 
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ly,  who  WM  herself  a  schoolmate  of 
.  iimoccnt  beings  ；  but  it  may  be  usei 

Periiapf,  could  Arnold  hare  known  the  ioBolte  to  which  his 
have  eipoaed  his  children,  he  would  have  paused,  before  it  was  too 
the  same  reflection  may  save  lome  future  father,  when  tempted  to  a 
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Teniendy  hold  oommonication  with  the  forces  at  Camden  and 
Ninety-Six. 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  bad  detached  General  Leslie,  with  a  corps  of  3,000 
men,  to  Virginia.  They  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  ravaged 
the  adjacent  country.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Fer- 
guson, Cornwallis  ordered  Lestie  to  embark  for  Charleston. 

Colonel  Smnpter  continued  to  harass  the  British  on  all  sides. 
He  bad  surprised  some  small  detachments,  and  made  many 
piisoners.  Tarleton  was  now  sent  by  Comwallis,  to  surprise 
this  formidable  officer.  He  found  him  posted  at  BlackBtocks, 
near  Tiger  river.  Tarleton  attacked  with  great  impetnosity, 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat.  But  Sumpter  being  dan- 
sly  wounded,  and  unable  to  retain  the  command  of  his 
COS,  they  were  diabanded. 

一  Bueral  Gates  had,  during  the  period  of  these  transactions, 
exerted  himself  to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  im* 
proved  the  condition  of  his  army.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
soccesBfol  in  the  southern  war  ；  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  from  the  south,  nominated  Greene  to  su- 
persede him.  This  officer  found  the  army  at  Charlottetown  ； 
and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Gates,  it  was  still  feeble, 
and  unable  to  cope  with  Cornwallis.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  o(  the  commander-in-chief,  not  to  hazard 
a  general  acdon,  but  to  harass,  if  possible,  the  British  army, 
aiS  reduce  it  by  degrees. 

General  Leslie,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  men,  now 
joined  Corawallis,  at  Winnsborough.  This  accession  of  troops 
rraewed  his  hopes  of  reducing  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
To  render  the  success  of  the  enterprise  more  certain,  by  pre- 
venting the  Virginians  from  sending  succors  to  Greene,  Arnold 
had  been  sent  to  the  Chesapeake,  with  fifty  transports  and 
1,600  men.  He  landed  his  troops  in  Virginia,  and  commen- 
i,  what  now  seemed  his  favorite  employment,  the  deyasta- 
i  of  his  country; 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Gampeign  of  1781  一 Eoropetn  PoUtics^American  Afikink 

England,  during  the  past  year,  though  alone  in  arms, 
against  both  hemispheres,  had  remained  unshaken.  *  Spain 
had,  at  immense  expense,  laid  and  continued  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  which,  under  its  commander,  Elliot,  had  made  the 
most  obstLaate  defense  found  in  the  annals  of  modern  history. 
That  nation  had  also  sent  out  immense  fleets,  which,  uniting 
with  diose  of  France  and  Holland,  had  twice  threatened  Eng- 
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land  itself  with  invBsion  ；  but  untoward  circunistances  prevent- 
ed the  attempt. 

The  nayal  operations  of  the  belligerent  powers  were, 
during  these  years,  of  astonishing  magnitude.  Great  battles 
were  fought  in  the  West  Indian  and  European  seas  ；  in  which 
the  allies  and  the  English  were  each,  alternately,  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered.  Each  also  took  from  Uie  other,  on 
various  occasions,  large  fleets  of  merchant  vessols.  But,  in 
these  captures,  the  advantage  had  been  more  frequently  with 
the  English.  Several  of  the  West  India  islands  changed  mas- 
ters during  these  contests.  Pensacola  was,  in  May,  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  thence  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
whole  province  of  Florida. 

Amidst  these  contests,  neither  England  nor  France  forgol 
America.  France,  in  addition  to  the  force  under  Rochambeui, 
determined  to  send  out  a  large  fleet,  under  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  which,  after  performing  certain  services  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  co-operate 
with  de  Rochambeau  and  Washington.  This  measure  proved 
of  the  highest  unportance  to  America. 

The  English  equipped  a  fleet,  by  which  Lord  Comwallis 
was  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  several  regiments  of  Eng- 
lish troops,  and  3,000  Hessians. 

The  situation  of  America  at  this  period  was  such  as  to  give 
hope  to  her  enemy,  and  alarm  to  her  friends.  The  efforts 
made,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  successes  ezperi- 
eaced  at  the  south,  had  (Nroduced  the  happy  effect  of  reviTing 
public  spirit.  But  although  temporary  relief  had  been  afforded, 
no  permanent  means  of  supplying  the  returning  and  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  army,  had  been  provided  ；  and  from  this 
cause,  the  country  seemed  standing  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  ti 
than  that  of  the  American  congress.  They  were  striTiiig, 】 
for  conquest,  but  for  existence  ；  their  powerful  foe  was  in  I 
strength,  in  the  heart  of  their  country  ；  they  had  greiU  militaiy 
operations  to  cany  on,  but  were  almost  without  an  army,  and 
wholly  without  money.  Their  bills  of  credit  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  worth  ；  and  ikey  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  ne- 
cessity of  declaring,  by  their  own  acts,  that  this  was  the  fact  ； 
as  they  no  longer  made  them  a  legal  tender,  or  received  them 
in  payment  of  taxes.  Without  money  of  some  kind,  an  army 
could  neither  be  raised,  nor  maintained.  But  the  greater  thie 
exigency,  the  greater  were  the  exertions  of  this  determined 
band  of  patriots. 

They  directed  their  agents  abroad  to  borrow,  if  possible, 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  They  resorted  to  taxation  ； 
although  they  knew  that  the  measure  would  be  unpopular  ； 
and  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  their  decree.  The 
tax  laid  was  apportioned  among  the  several  •state  goyenunents, 
by  whose  authority  it  was  to  be  collected.    Perceiiing  that 
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there  was  disorder,  waste,  and  peculation  in  the  management  PART  m. 
of  the  fiscal  concerns,  they  datermined  on  introducing  thorough  pbbiod  n. 
reform  and  strict  economy.  They  accordingly  appointed  as  <，• 
treasurer,  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia  ；  a  man  whose  pure  ^^^^"^-^ 
morals,  ardent  patriotism,  and  great  knowledge  of  financial 
concerns,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  important  station.  riitrwwwer! 

The  zeal  and  genius  of  Morris  soon  produced  the  most  fa- 
Yorable  results.    By  a  national  bank,  to  which  he  obtained  1780-1. 
the  approbation  of  congress,  he  contrived  to  draw  out  the  Thegeiiini 
funds  of  wealthy  individuals,  and  by  borrowing,  in  the  name  of 
the  government,  from  this  bank,  and  pledging  for  payment  the 
taxes  not  yet  collected,  he  was  enabled  to  anticipate  them,  ^jjj"^^ 
and  command,  a  ready  supply.    He  also  used  his  own  private  Unk. 
credit,  which  was  good,  though  that  of  his  government  had 
failed  ；  and,  at  one  time,  bills,  signed  by  lum  indiTidually, 
were  in  circulation,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  eighty* 
one  thousand  dollars. 

While  America  received  this  great  service  from  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  one  of  her  patriots  at  borne,  she  owed  not  less 
to  the  exertions  of  another  abroad.  Franklin,  at  the  court  of 
France,  obtained  from  Louis  XVL  a  gift  of  six  millions  of 
liTTos  ；  and  as  Holland  refused  to  lend  to  the  United  States, 
on  their  own  credit,  the  Fcench  moBarch  granted  at  the  soli- 
citations of  the  minister,  his  guarantee  to  the  States  General  ； 
who,  on  this  security,  lent  to  congress  the  sum  of  ten  millions 
of  livres.  Spain  reused  to  furnish  money  to  the  United 
States,  unless  they  would  renotmce  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which -was  steadily  refused. 

The  fiinds  raised  from  abroad,  and  at  home,  were  expended 
with  the  utmost  prudence.    All  whoiumished  supplies,  were  J^JJ^JJJ 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  with  the  strictest  punctuality  ；  and  pub-  restore  oonfi- 
lie  confidence,  by  degrees,  sprang  up  in  the  place  of  distrust  ；  daace. 
order  and  economy  in  the  room  of  confusion  and  waste. 

Before  these  measures  had  imparted  vigor  to  the  fainting 
republic,  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  its  subversion : 
in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reformatioii 
in  the  finance,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  system.  The  】虹 j 
whole  Pennsylyania  line,  amounting  to  near  l,dOO  men,  re-  Reroltof  die 
Tolted.  They  were  Buffering  the  extremity  of  want.  They 
had  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war  ；  and  as  the 
three  years  expired  at  the  close  of  1780,  ihey  contended  that 
they  biad  now  a  right  to  be  discharged,  and  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  govenunent,  however,  maintained  that  they 
had  a  claim  to  their  services  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
From  these  causes  a  violent  tumult  broke  out  on  the  night 
of  the  Ist  of  January.  The  soldiers  declared  that  they 
would  march,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  the  hall  of  con* 
gress,  and  demand  justice.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  officers 
attempted  to  appease  them.  Their  most  popular  leaders,  La 
Fayette,  and  others,  were  constrained  to  quit  the  camp.  Gen* 
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enl  Wayne  presented  himself  boldly  among  thenit 
pistol  in  his  hand  ；  but  they  menaced  his  l^e,  and 】 
their  bayonets,  as  if  to  execute  their  threats.  March 
wards  Philadelphia,  they  had  already  advanced  from  Mii 
brook  to  Princeton,  when  they  were  met  by  Generals  Re 
laid  Sullivan,  who  were  commissioners  appointed  by  congrem 
to  investigate  facts,  and  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
public  tranquillity. 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informed  of  theae  af- 
fairs, made  every  disposition  to  draw,  mutineers  into  the 
service  of  the  British.  He  passed  with  his  forces  into  Staten 
！ on.  Island,  and  sent  three  American  loyalists,  to  make  them  the 
most  tempting  offers.  These  the  insurgents  declined.  Mean- 
while, the  commissioners  of  congress,  naving  been  advised  by 
Wasldngton  to  pursue  a  pacific  course,  offered  to  grant  dis- 
oharges  to  those  who  bad  enlisted  for  three  years,  01  " 
the  war.  They  promised  remuneration  for  what  they  ] 
by  the  depreciation  of  paper  securities,  the  earliest  一 
payment  of  arrears,  an  immediate  supply  of  necessary  clo 
and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  conduct.  The  mutineers  i 
ed  the  proposals  ；  and  congress,  in  due  time,  fulfilled  1 
ditions.  The  Pennsylvanians  then  delivered  to  coDgresSy  1 
emissaries  of  Clinton,  who  were  immediately  hanged. 
New  Jersey  A  few  days  after  this  affair,  the  troops  of  New  Jersey  also 
iroopireTolt,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  Washington,  prepared  to  ex* 
*"*bh«cf^*  pect  some  movement  of  the  kind,  instantly  maxdied  against 
them  with  so  powerful  a  force,  that  he  compelled  them  to 
submit  ；  and  chastising  their  leaders  with  severity,  the  army 
was  no  longer  disturbed  by  sedition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  was  TigorouBly  carried  on  at  the 
south,  by  both  the  contending  parties.    GeDeral  Greene  sep 
rated  his  army,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men,  into  two  1 
and  at  the  head  of  one  division  he  encamped  at  the  conflu 
of  Hicks'  creek  with  the  Pedee  ；  while  Colonel  Mo 
the  head  of  the  other,  moyed  by  his  direction  into  the  wes 
part  of  the  state,  to  guard  the  passages  of  the  Pacolet. 

ComwaUis,  unwilling  to  advance  into  North  Cardinal  while 
W 17.    Morgan  was  in  his  rear,  detached  Tarleton  to  oppose  him  with 
^jSj^  a  corps  of  eleven  hundred  men,  and  two  field  pieces.  Tarle- 
ton finding  Morgan  at  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  attacked 
Morgan  de-  with  his  usual  impetuosity.    After  one  of  the  severest  and 
fe«^^aric-  best  fought  engagements  of  the  whole  war,  the  British  were 
defeated.    The  disparity  of  loss  in  this  engagement  was  sur- 
prising ； that  of  the  British  being  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  twelve  killed, 
and  sixty  wousded.    Colonel  Morgan  took  five  hundred  pria- 
oners,  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy.  Colo- 
nels Washington,  Howard,  and  Pickens,  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  this  action. 

Colonel  Morgan  now  directed  his  march  towards  Yirgiaui. 
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Cornmlli*,  mortified  at  the  defeat  of  his  favorite  officer,  pre- 
poured  to  porsue  him  wiUi  vigour.  He  intended  to  intercept 
him  on  his  route,  retake  the  prumners,  and  preyent  his  jiine- 
tioQ  with  Greene.  Both  Morgan  and  Comwallisnow  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  towards  the  Catawba,  each  aimy  exe】 • 
tkemselyes  to  reach  the  fords  before  die  other.  Morgan 
the  advantage.  He  had  crossed  the  river  two  hoars  only  w] 
the  British  appeared  on  Ihe  opposite  bank.  Night  came  on,  and 
Comwallis  was  obliged  to  delay  crossing  until  daylight.  A 
heayy  rain  fell,  and  in  the  morning  the  ford  was  impassable, 
and  the  impatient  ComwaUis  was  obliged  to  wait  three  days 
before  the  subeiding  waters  allowed  him  to  pass. 

In  the  meantime,  Greene,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  pur- 
sued troops,  had  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Huger,  to  make  their  way  toward  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
where  they  were  fordable,  and  had  hittiBelf  proceeded  with 
only  a  few  attendants,  to  join  Morgan.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  he  airiyed  at  the  camp,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
Another  race  now  commenced.  The  British 
De  op  with  ihe  Americans  at  the  ford  of  the  Yadkin.  The 
blican  army  had  crossed  over,  and  only  a  quantity  of  bag- 
ge  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  when  tbe  foe  ap- 
- in  sight  Again  the  waters  suddenly  rose,  and  Com- 
I  was  once  more  obliged  to  stop,  and  look  inactiTely  on, 
while  the  e^cted  fruit  of  toilsome  marches  was  «nalclicd 
inuii  him.  And  it  was  done  by  no  human  hand.  At  this  sig- 
eal  delirerance  every  pious  feeling  of  die  American  bosom 
rose  in  gratitude  to  Him,  who  had  made  to  them,  as  to  his 
people  of  old,  a  way  through  the  waters,  while  he  had  closed 
it  to  their  enemies. 

General  Greene  directed  hia  course  towards  Guilford,  where 
he  was  to  be  joined  by  General  Huger.  On  tbe  9th  of  Feb- 
ruuy,  the  two  detachments  of  the  American  army  reached 
diat  place,  and  effected  their  junction  in  safety.  Comwallis 
iKm  proceeded  to  the  Dan  ；  intending,  by  reaching  these  fords 
before  the  Americans,  to  prevent  their  communicatkm  with 
Virffinia.  In  this  also,  he  was  disappointed :  the  Americans, 
on  Uie  14th,  crossed  the  Dan,  with  dl  their  artilleiy,  baggage, 
and  stores,  leaving  the  British  yet  in  their  rear. 

Comwallis  now  repaired  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  to 
ei^use  the  royal  cause.  But  the  people  generally  consider- 
ed it  to  be  declining,  and  few  listened  to  me  call.  He  how- 
erer  sent  Tarleton,  with  Ms  legion,  to  the  district  between  the 
Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  encourage  the  rising  of  tbe  loyd- 
ists,  whom  he  kad  understood  to  be  nmnerous  in  that  qi 
General  Greene  bad  sent  Col.  Lee,  with  a  body  of  oi 
to  attack  a  company  of  loyalists,  marching  to  Cbrnwi 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pyle.  The  Americans  cl 
ged  them  with  yigor,  and  the  tories,  supposing  them  to  be 
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Tarleton's  tegion,  and  themselves  mistaken  for  republicans, 
declared  their  attachment  to  the  rpyal  cause,  and  vocifenled 
the  cry,  "  long  live  the  king.  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred were  killed  by  their  enraged  assailants,  and  the  srari- 
YOiB  compelled  to  surrender.  Tarleton,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, soon  after  met  another  small  body  of  royalists,  col- 
lected for  a  similar  purpose,  and  slaughtered  them,  believing 
them  to  be  republicans.  While  admncing  to  encounter  Lee, 
Tarleton  was  called  back,  by  Comwallis,  to  Hillsborough. 

Greene  had  now  received  a  reinforcement  of  continental 
troops,  and  several  bodies  of  militia,  which  augmented  his 
army  to,  4,400  ；  and  he  no  longer  wished  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  the  British.  Having  made  eveiy  preparation 
in  his  power,  he  marched,  and  took  post  at  Guifibrd  coint- 
hoiise,  about  eight  miles  from  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
British  general.  The  armies  met  od  the  15th  of  March. 
Early  in  the  battle,  some  companies  of  the  militia  fled,  and 
the  American  regulars  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  conflict 
alone.  They  fought  (or  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  great  brave- 
ry, and  in  some  instances  forced  the  British  to  give  way. 
They  were,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  bat  it  was 
only  step  by  step,  and  without  breaking  their 】 
loss  of  &e  Americans  in  this  engagement,  was 
1,300  ；  that  of  the  British  in  proportion  to  their 】 
more  considerable. 

Greene  now  retreated  to  Speedwell's  iron  works,  ten  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Comwallis,  although  he  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  victor,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  his 
losses,  obliged  to  retreat,  while  Greene  was  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  ；  thus  affording  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  yanquished, 
pursuing  a  Tictorious  army.  Comwallia  retired  to  Bell's  mills, 
and  after  a  few  days'  repose,  inarched  towards  Wilmington. 
Greene,  having  collected  the  fiigitiyes  of  his  anny,  followed 
the  British,  and,  with  his  light  infantry,  contmuaUy  infested 
their  rear.  He,  however,  soon  altered  his  couise,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  forced  marches,  towards  Camden  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

On  ComwaUis'  arrival  at  Wilmington,  he  was  undetermined 
whether  to  return  to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina,  or  to  march 
into  Virginia,  and  join  the  forces  tinder  Amold.  A  council 
of  war  was  called,  which  decided  upon  the  last  measure,  and 
the  British  general,  after  haying  remained  in  Wilmington  a 
few  days,  to  refresh  his  troops,  proceeded  towards  Peterriyurg; 
leaving  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Carolinas,  to  Lord 
RawdoQ,  whose  talent  and  military  ardor  would,  he  hoped,  be 
able  to  hold  the  army  of  Greene  in  cheeky  keep  possessioa  of 
die  pxovinc€|,  and  establish  the  British  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Campaign  of  1781,  oontmiied. 

Lord  Rawdon  having  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Camden,  PART  III, 
fortified  the  place  with  great  care.   The  other  principal  posts  period  n. 
of  the  British  in  this  region,  were  Charleston,  Ninetynsix,  and  chap.  xti. 
Augusta.    They  had,  nowever,  garrisoned  several  others  of  ^^^sr^^ 
minor  importance.   The  disafiecdon  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
British  cause,  compelled  them  thus  to  diyide  their  troops,  in 
order  to  maintain  points,  whose  communication  with  each 
other  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  The  retreat  of  Com-  1*^81 
wftUis  gave  the  republicans  new  hopes.    Sumpter  and  Marion,  mwi^m!? 
by  their  bold  but  prudent  movements,  were  continually  gain-  noy  the  Brit- 
ing  advantages  over  the  Toyalists.    Regarded  as  leaders  who 
would  conduct  their  followers  to  success  and  glory,  hundreds 
flocked  to  their  standards,  whom  they  organized  into  regular 
companies.    Thus  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  wete 
able  to  hold  in  check  the  whole  of  lower  Carolina,  while 
Greene,  with  bis  army,  faced  Lord  Rawdon  in  the  higldands. 
This  officer,  finding  that  Ms  position  was  becoming  danger- 
ous, strengthened  his  army  by  calling  in  several  of  his  out- 
posts. 

General  Greene,  at  this  time,  appeared  in  view  of  Camden, 
at  die  head  of  his  army.    He  intrenched  himself  within  a 
mile's  distance,  at  Hobkirk's  Hill.    Rawdon  would  have  re- 
treated towards  Charleston  ；  but  the  way  was  occupied 
the  light  troops  of  Sumpter  and  Marion.    He  perceived  i ' 
the  Americans  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  post,  and  giu 
ed  it  with  negligence.    Leaving  Camden  in  the  care  of  the 
coavalescents,  he  marched,  on  &e  night  of  the  25th  of  April, 
with  every  man  in  his  army  capable  of  carrying  a  firelock, 
and  taking  a  circtdtoiiB  route,  he  fell,  by  surprise,  on  the  left  April  25. 
flank  of  the  Americans.    Greene,  perceiving  that  the  British  "一 
mored  in  a  solid,  but  not  extended  column,  immediately  caused  andc 
them  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  " 
front    The  battle  became  general  and  fierce.    The  royalists 
^▼6  way.   Rawdon  pushed  forward  his  reserye.    The  Ame* 
ricans,  in  their  turn,  retreated,  and  the  efforts  of  Greene  and 
hia  officers,  to  rally  them,  were  ineffectual.    The  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  268;  that 
of  the  Bridfih,  nearly  equal. 

The  American  general,  after  this  affair,  retired  from  Hob- 
kiik'8  Hill,  and  encamped  about  fiye  miles  from  his  former 
position,  to  re-oreanize  his  anny.  Rawdon,  like  Comwallu 
at  Guilford,  found  the  effects  of  the  battle  to  be  rather  thooe 
of  a  defeat  than  a  Tictorjr.   He  was  inferior  to  his  enemy  in 
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caTaliY)  and  could  not  pursue  him.  With  his  maj  weakened, 
die  inhabitants  in  erery  direction,  were  rising  against  bim  ； 
and  he  had  reason  to  tremble  for  several  of  his  posts,  which, 
as  he  was  informed,  were  besieged  by  the  Americans.  On 
the  10th  of  May  he  evacuated  Camden,  razed  its  fortificatUms, 
and  retreated  towards  Charleston.  On  the  13th,  he  amyed 
at  Nelson's  ferry  ；  where  he  learned,  that  Forts  Watson  and 
Georgetown  had  capitulated  to  Marion  and  Lae  ；  and  Motte, 
to  Sumpter.  The  prisoners,  taken  in  these  forts,  amounted  to 
nearly  800,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  militajy  stores. 
From  Nelson's  ferry,  Rawdon  moved  to  Eutaw  Springs. 

Ninety-Six  and  Augusta  were  bow  the  only  posts  which  re- 
mained to  the  British  in  the  upper  coontryv  and  these  were 
already  invested  by  militia,  under  colonels  Clarke  and  Pick* 
ens.  Genend  Greene  now  directed  his  eimy  againat  Ninety- 
Six,  which  waa  the  strong  hold  of  the  royalists  ；  and,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  began  a  regular  siege. 

Meantime,  Rawdon,  whose  army  had  been  reinforced  by 
three  regiments  from  Ireland,  put  humelf'  in  motion  to  opp 
the  Americans  and  preserre  hia  fortresses,  particularly  t 
of  Ninety-Six.  On  his  march,  he  learned  that  Augiiffta 】 
capitulated  to  the  militia,  commanded  by  the  gallant  cok 
Pickens. 

Greene  believed  thai  his  troops  were  in  no  oondilioii  to 
eontend  against  the  augmented  axmy  of  Rawdon,  combined 
with  the  garrison  of  Ninety-Six.  Unwilling,  howevef,  to 
leave  the  place  without  an  effort,  which  shouU,  at  least,  Tin- 
dicate  the  honor  of  the  Ameiican  aims,  he  made  i 
assault  upon  the  fort,  and  gained  a  considerable  ad， 
(hough  be  did  not  succeed  in  capturiog  it.  He  tbenre 
his  snny  beyond  the  Tiger  and  Broad  riveis.  Ran 
proached,  and  made  some  unnTailipg  atten^te  to  draw  Gr 
into  an  engagement.  After  this,  he  entered  and  ei 
Ninety-Six  ；  and  fiading  the  place  not  of^mble  of  wit] 
a  regular  attack,  he  abandoned  it,  and  directed  his 
towuds  Orangeburg  ；  where,  on  the  12tli  of  July,  he 
lished  his  hei^-quarter».  Greene  followed  him  ；  but,  f 
his  position  covered  by  the  windings  of  the  Edisto,  he  1 
his  march,  on  the  16th,  to  the  heights  wUch  border  the  i 
tee.  The  seasim  proving  uncommonly  hot  and  sickly,  the 
contending  armies,  by  tacit  consent  suspended  their  ope« 

. During  this  period,  occurred  the  lasi  scene  of  a  memonble 
tragedy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  none  ocNild  have 
been  found  more  the  subject  of  envy,  thaa  Isstc  Hayne. 
Blessed  with  the  goods  of  foitime,  he  was  eminently  endQw- 
ed  with  those  qualities  which  gain  the  love  of  men,  and  he 
pOBBOwed  all  the  finer  sensibilities  which  ennoble  our  i 
and  glow  in  the  breast  of  the  husband,  the  frtber,  ^  hie 
and  Uk»  patriot   At  the  commencenieiit  of  the  war,  he  、 
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ed  with  ardor  into  the  views  of  tibe  republicana,  and  assisted 
in  person  at  the  defense  of  Charleston.  On  smrender  of 
that  city,  Colonel  Hayne,  whose  consequence,  as  a  leader, 
preciated  by  the  Britisb,  was  offered  the  altematiTe  of 
[ a  British  subject,  or  going  into  rigorous  confinement, 
elf,  he  would  not  have  hesitaied  a  moment  to  choose 
But  his  wife  and  children  were  at  bis  plantation 
ag  with  the  small-pax.  And  not  only  did  he  feel  it 
fty,  at  Bnoh  a  time,  to  be  separated  from  them,  but  he  knew, 
lid  he  refuse  the  offer  of  the  British,  a  lawless  sol- 
r -would  violate  and  lay  waste  the  retreat  of  liid  suffering 
匕  Tom  by  conflicting  duties,  who  could  blame  him, 
t  situation,  the  huBband  and  the  father  triumphed  over 
He  consented  to  inrest  himself  with  the  condition 
sh  8id>ject,  on  the  solemn  assurances  of  General 
， that  he  should  not  be  called  on  to  bear  arms  against 
aen. 

Meanwhile,  the  republicans  had  found  means  to  change  the 
i  of  the  war.  The  British  obliged  to  act  on  the  defen- 
siTe,  no  longer  regarded  their  engagjdments  as  sacred,  but 
"~  ,  with  others,  to  repair  to  the  royal  anny. 
released  from  an  obligation  which  the  British 
olated,  he  left  a  home  which  had  been  deso- 
i  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children,  and  once 
" . the  cause,  which  he  had  erer  held  dear, 
colonel  commanding  a  corps  in  the  pardsan 
1  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a  deep  dun- 
ton.  Without  eyen  the  form  of  a  trial,  Lord 
Colonel  Balfour,  the  commandaiit  of  Charles- 
usages  of  war,  sentenced  him  to  death, 
the  governor  at  their  head,  petitioned  for 
declared  the  impolicy  of  the  act.  The. 
women  of  Charleston,  touched  with  his 
him  with  feeling  and  eloquence.  But  more 
than  all,'  his  children,  clad  in  mourning  for  their  mother,  ap- 
peared before  the  judges,  and  stretching  out  their  little  huids, 
entreated  with  tears,  for  the  life  of  their  surviving  parent 
But  it  was  all  in  yarn,  and  Hayne  was  led  to  execution. 
Amidst  the  execrations,  which  Rawdoa's  unrelenting  cru- 
r  had,  in  this  instance,  drawn,  not  only  upon  himself,  but 
― the  cause  which  he  had  thought  prqier  to  use  such 
MU18  in  yindicating,  that  general  left  the  capital  of  Caiolina, 
and  retiming  to  England,  the  command  of  l&e  army  devolved 
on  Cokmel  Stuart 
\8 
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•  Campaign  of  1781— contmnsd. 

General  Grbenb,  still  in  his  camp,  at  the  High  Hills  of  the 
Santee,  had  made  the  best  use  in  his  power,  of  the  time  al- 
lowed him  hj  the  saspeiision  of  arms.  It- was  now  the  be- 
ginning of  Septembers  the  sultriness  of  the  season  had  i 
and  he  determmed,  if  possible,  to  dispossess  the  一 
the  remaining  posts  in  the  upper  country.  He 
Wflteree,  and  marched,  circuitously,  to  the  Cangare 
it  with  ail  his  army,  and  descended  along  its  rijght 】 
tending  to  attack  Colonel  Stuart,  who,  at  this  time, ( 
a  post  at  M'Cord's  Ferry.  He  fell  back  一 
Springs,  and  thither  General  Greene  pursued  faim. 

The  armies  engaged  on  the  6th.  The  battle  of  Entaw 
Springs,  is  memorable  as  being  one  of  the  most  bloody,  and 
valiantly  contested  fields  of  the  war  ；  and  also  for  being  the 
last  of  any  note  that  occurred  at  the  'south.  General  GTeene 
drew  up  his  forces  with  great  skill,  and  made  the  attack.  His 
soldiers  resorted  prompUy  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  which 
they  had  formerly  appeared  to  dread.  The  British  were  root- 
ed and  fled  ；  but  finding,  in  their  flight,  a  large  house  and  some 
other  objects,  affording  shelter,  they  rallied,  and  repulsed  their 
assailants  with  hewy  loss.  Greene,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  theii^,  Tetre.ated  to  his  camp,  bearing  500  prisoneis. 
The  whole  loss  of  Bntish,  in  kUled,  wounded,  aad  pru- 
onera,  was  about  1,000，  that  of  the  Americans,  GOO.  Con- 
gress voted  their  thanks  to  General  Greene,  and  presented 
him  with  a  conquered  standard  and  a  medal.  Greene  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  among  whom  were  colonels 
Lee  and  Washington,  the  latter  of  whom  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Greene's  army  having  been  reinforced,  the  British  no  loa- 
ger  dared  to  keep  the  open  country,  but  retired  to  Charleston. 
Thus  had  the  Ainericans,  in  a  few  months,  recovered  the 
whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  except  their  capitals. 
The  skill  and  valor  manifested  by  Greene,  in  their  defense, 
have  given  him  a  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution, 
second  to  none  but  the  commander-in-chief. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  left  bbth  Comwallb  and  the 
traitor  Arnold  in  Virginia.  The  latter  had  landed  on  the  4th 
of  January,  with  a  force  of  1,600  men,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  where  he  destroyed  the  public  stores.  He  then 
sent  detachments  to  difTerent  places,  and  not  only  public  stores 
were  wasted,  but  Arnold  and  his  officers  committed  the  most 
wanton  depredations  on  private  property. 
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一     state  of  the  finances,  coaceited  period  iL 
； h,  by  means  of  wl^ch^  he  hoped  to  chip,  xm 
ia,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  traitor  and  his  s^^^r^j 
yette,  at  the  head  of  1,200  light  infantry,  was  1791. 
Virghiiik,  while  the  commander  of  the  French  I*  Fty«ttB 
ie  Island,  dispatched  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  "^jjg, 
the  line  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Aitiold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
But  Clinton,  gaining  intelligence  of  the  plan,  sent  Admiral  JJ; 
Atbuthnot  to  the  relief  of  Arnold,  with  a  squadron  of  equal  tweea  die 
force.    These  two  fleets  met,  and  fought. off  Cape  Henry,  F"*"***"*^ 
on  the  16th  of  March,  and  sudSered  equal,  though  not  very  flee§i«Sr 
Gonsiderabfe  loss.    But  the  French  were  constrained  to  re-  Cape  Henry, 
finquish  their  design,  and  return  to  Rhode  Island.  Upon 
hearing  this,  La  Fayette,  who  had  arrived  at  Annapolis,  retreat- 
ed  to£e  head  of  Elk. 

Clinton,  finding  how  narrowly  Arnold  had  escaped,  sent  to 
bis  assistance  General  Philips,  with  2,000  men.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  resumed  the  work  of  pillage  and  destrnction.  La 
Fayette  arrived  in  time  to  save  Richmond  ；  but  he  witnessed 
from  that  place,  the  conflagration  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  James.  About  this  time,  both  parties 
learned  the  approach  of  Comwallis,  and  it  became  the  object 
of  Philips  and  Arnold,  to  form  ft  junction  with  him.  They 
marched  to  Petersburg  to  await  his  arrival.  They  arrived  be- 
fore Comwallis.  General  Philips  sickened  and  died  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and,  on  the  20th,  Comwallis  reached  the  place. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Petersburg,  Comwallis,  now 
iff  command  of  the  combined  forces,  directed  their  march  into 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  supposing,  as  was  the  fact,  that  Uie 
^meiicanB  were  too  weak,  and  too  much  dispersed,  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition.  There  were,  however,  three  sepa- 
rate corps  of  republican  troops  in  Virginia  ；  one,  under  Gen« 
eral  La  Fayette  ；  another,  and  a  smaller  one,  under  the  Baron 
Steuben  ；  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  under  General  Wayne. 
Had  they  been  united,  they  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
army  of  Comwallis.  But  La  Fayette,  who  had  the  chief 
command,  showed  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
Washington.  Prudent  and  brave,  understanding  better  than  l*  Ffejeiit 
(he  BritiBh,  the  ground  over  which  the  armies  moved,  he  hanne^ 
harassed  ^em,  and  restrained  their  motions  ；  without  once 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  into  a  snare,  or  his  army  to  be  en- 
dangered. When  Cornwallis  pursued,  he  retreated  ；  when, 
intent  upon  some  other  object,  hia  foe  held  another  direction, 
immediately  La  Fayette  pursued  in  bis  turn,  hanging  uponliis 
rear,  and  embarrassing  his  movements. 

While  at  Westover,  Comwallis  detached  Colonel  Tarleton 
to  Charlotteyille,  where  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  in 
MBsion,  and,  at  Uie  same  time,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Point 
of  Fork,  at  the  junction  o(  the  two  rivers,  whiqk  fona  thft 
18, 
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PART  ffl.  James,  to  seise  some  Btares  at  that  place.   Both  dMe  ezpe- 
diticMQs  .were,  in  a  measure,  succesBl^  ；  but  Tarleton 
inted  of  the  prize  on  which  he  most  calculated, 
capture  of  Gov.  Jefferson,  who,  after  having  pr 
for  the  safety  of  a  considerable  quanti^  of  arms  and  i 
lion,  found  meana  to  elude  the  yigilance  of  his  pursuers. 

Comwallisy  while  thus  ranging  the  interior  of  Vi 
constantly  checked^  however,  by  La  Fayette,  was 
recalled  to  the  sea-coaat,  by  an  order  from  Sk  Henry  CI 
who  being  apprehensive  that  the  Americans  and 
meditated  an  attack  on  New  York,  and  feaiing  that  he 
not  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  them,  Had  directed  CorawaUis 
to  embark  3,000  of  his  troqw,  to  join  his  garrisoa  Hut  genenl, 
intent  on  obeying  the  mandate,  marched  with  his  amy  to  Ports- 
mouth; where  he  received  oiders  to  retain  the  troops.  Clin- 
ton, having  received  a  reinforcement  of 3 ,000  Gennans,  now  be- 
lieved he  could  dispense  with  further  aid  ；  and  ordeied  Corn* 
wallis  to  proceed  to  Point  Comfort^  and  there  fortify,  in  order 
that  the  Biitish  might  have,  in  any  event,  a  secure  retreat 
Comwallis  found  reasons  for  disliking  this  post,  and  obtained, 
of  Clinton,  permission  to  select  another.  He  fixed  on  Yoik* 
town,  a  village,  which  is  sitaated  on  the  right  bank  of  Yoik 
river.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  proj< 
point,  which  narrows  and  deepens  its  channel,  i»  the  si 
village  of  Gloucester.  Comwallis  entered  Yorktown,  Av 
23d,  and  proceeded  to  erect  fortificatioQS. 

Washington,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  nanl  superi- 
M        ority,  which  the  eiqpected  French  fleet  under     Grasae  would 
WasUngton  afford,  had  a  meeting  with  Qount  Rochambeau,  at  Wethera- 
nedit^  an  field,  in  Connecticut..  Here  it  was  proposed  to  attack  New 
•ttack  on  Yoi^>    Clinton,  appiiaed  of  this,  detennined,  as  we  bave 
seen,  to  recall  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Comwallis,  but  ww 
prevented  by  the  arriyal  of  3,000  German  troope,  which  in- 
creased his  garrison  to  upwards  of  10,000. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington  was  disappointed  in  hi»  ex- 
pected recruits.  Instead  of  12,000  regular  troops,  which  he 
hoped  to  have,  he  could  hardly  muster  5,000,  a  number,  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  projected  siege.  He  learned  thtt 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  could  not  remain  on  the  American  coast 
longer  than  October,  and  finally,  that  his  destination  was  ihq 
▲ngosL  Chesapeake.  From  these  considerations,  Washington  sod- 
Gb^M  hiB  denly  changed  his  plan,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  take 
Comwallis  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying  fot  himaelf. 

Success  depended  upon  secrecy  ；  for  kad  Sir  Henry  Clin 
ton  been  apprised  of  his  objeet,  he  might,  at  first  have  defealei 
it.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  few,  at  this  time, 
were  in  the  counsels  of  the  commander-in-chief  ；  for  nerei 
was  a  secret  better  kept,  or  an  enemy  more  conoqiileteljr  de 
ceived.  Washington  made  every  show  of  preparation  to  at 
tack  New  York.    He  broke  up  his  camp  al  New  Windsoi. 


New  York. 
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and  lidvanced  down  Uie  river  to  Kingsbridge.   The  French  PARTnt 
army,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  under  Rochambean,  had  FBUODn. 
nuurch^  from  Khode  Island,  and  joined  him  early*  in  July.  ohaf.  xm. 
They  appeared  daily  to  expect  the  arriTal  of  de  Grasse  at  ^^^^ 
New  York*    Suddenly  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  1781. 
directed  the  rapid  march  of  the  allied  annies  across  New 
Jersey.    But  he  had  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  ihis 
was  merely  a  feint,  to  draw  Clinton  from  hiB  fortifications, 
that  he  might  fight  Mm  in  the  open  field.    Clinton  deceiyed, 
remained  within  his  fortress.    Washington,  now  learning  that 
de  Grasse  was  near  the  Chesapeake,  no  longer  delayed  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  ；  but  steered  direct  for  his  object,  well  sat- 
isfied, that  the  time  for  his  foe  to  prevent  its  accomplishment   ▲  ^5, 
was  past.    He  vrmei,  aftet  a  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  AniTM  " 
Elk,  on  the  25th  of  August;  and  having  made  the  necessary  ^  ^  <^ 
ammgements  for  the  transportation  of  Mb  army,  he  went,  at- 
tended by  Count  Rochambeau,  to  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Leaving  there  the  French  commander,  Washington  made  a 
short  yisit  to  Mount  Vernon.    This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
crossed  the  thresbliold  of  his  beloved  home  for  aix  yean  and 
Are  months :  so  entirely  had  he  been  deyoted  to  his  public 
duties.    On  the  14th  of  September,  the  two  commandere 
jomed  La  Fayette  at  Williamsburg. 

The  Count  de  Grasse,  with  twentjr-fire  sail  of  the  line, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Chess^ake,  only  one  hour  before  blocktuptfae 
Washingtoa  arrired  lU  the  head  of  Elk,  and  iinmediately  per-  Chwtpctka. 
formed  the  part  assigned  to  him,  by  bloddng  up  the  mouths 
of  the  York  and  James  rivers  ；  thus  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  British  at  Yorktown  and  New  York.  He 
also  opened  a  comnumication  with  La  Fayette,  who,  when 
Comwallis  first  took  post  at  Yo^towiit  bad  occupied  a  poai* 
tkm  higher  up  the  river,  but  had  now  descended  as  far  as 
Williamsburg.  The  allies  feared  that  Comwallis,  seeing 
the  toils  into  wliich  he  waa  falling,  would  torn  upon  La  Fay- 
ette, who  was  his  inferior  in  force.  To  prevent  this,  3,000 
light  tcoops,  under  the  Marquifl  de  St.  Simon,  were  sent  up 
the  river  in  boats  to  join  him  at  Wiltiamsborg. 

Comwallis  had  strengthened  his  works,  and  could  only  be 
overcome  by  a  regular  siege.  The  allies  needed  artillery, 
and  other  preparations  for  besiegiiig  Yorktown.  These  they 
acted  from  Rhode  Island,  to  be  brought  by  a  French 
a,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  made 
>  daya  before  me  arrival  of  de  Grasse  in  the  Ches* 
To  prevent  falling  in  with  the  British  fleet,  Bairas 
d  far  out  to  sea.  While  expecdng  him^  de  Grasse, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  saw,  off  the  capes,  a  British 
fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  Adnurai  Graves.  The  French 
admiral,  adrised  by  Washington,  behaved  with  great  skill 
and  prudence. .  He  engaged  the  British  partially,  to  draw  ^ 】 
chera  from  their  anchorage  iproiind ;  by  which  raeaoB,  the 
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PART  in.  Count  de  Bairas,  as  he  expected,  was  enabled  to  pass  bv 
PBBiOD  n.  them  into  the  bay,  but  refused  a  general  engagement,  which 
oBAF.  xna.  would  have  been  putting  at  hazard  a  game,  wUch,  with  phi- 
deuce,  wu  already  in  me  hands  of  the  allies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Campaign  of  1781.— Gontianed. 

CoRNWALLis  had  now  litde  hope  of  escape,  bttt  from  din 
ton.  To  him  he  had  found  means  to  represent  his  situation  % 
and  closely  invested  as  he  was,  he  receiyed  an  answer  to  his 
communication.  By  this  he  waa  informed,  that  troope  would, 
if  possible,  embaik  from  New  York  for  hiB*  relief,  by  the  5th 
of  October. 

Clinton,  hoping  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  project- 
ed an  expedition  against  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  tbe 
conmuuid  of  which  he  gare  to  Arnold,  lately  returned  froqi 
1781.   Virginia.   The  access  to  the  port  of  New  London,  wss 
。一       guarded  by  forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  erected  on  the  op- 
^  posite  banks  of  the  Thames.    Fort  Trumbull  was  easily 
•   tared.    The  garrison  of  fort  Griswold  was  composed  of  i 
tia,  hastily  collected  in  the  vicinity  ；  and,  under  the  comn 
of  the  estimable  Colonel  Ledyai^.    They  made  a  resolute 
defense,  and  killed  numbers  of  the  assailants.    At  length 
. they  were  oyerpowered,  and  ceased  to  resist.    As  the  Brit- 
ish entered,  an  officer  inquired,  "  who  commands  this  fort  V* 
" I  did,"  said  Colonel  Ledyard,  "but  you  do  now  ；"  and  pre- 
sented his  swoid.   The  monster  took  it,  and  plunged  it  in  his 
bosom.    This  was  the  signal  for  slaughter.    Forty,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  were  all  that  escaped.    Scarcely  was 
there  a  father  of  a  family,  m  this  little  town  of  Groton,  but 
was  that  night  butchered,  and  almost  its  entire  population 
were  made  widows  and  orphans. 
Arnold  bami    New  London  was  next  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  great  number 
^•J^n-  of  vessels  richly  laden,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arnold.  Waab* 
ington  was  not,  however,  moved  to  quit  his  post  at  the  south. 
The  people  of  Connecticiit  showed  ominous  signs  of  resist- 
ance, and  Arnold  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to  New  Yoik. 
Cornwmllia     Comwallis,'  in  Uie  belief  that  he  should  receive  succor 
mUb  in  hii  from  Clinton,  abandoned  bis  outposts,  and  withdrew  his 
uS^'w^-  arm 叉 entirely  within  the  fortifications  of  Yorktown.  Manj 
dimws  with-  of  Ms  own  offioeiB  considered  this  as  a  great  error.  They 
"fpmtfl^  had  urged  him  to  attempt  crossing  the  river,  and  regainiog 
the  open  coimtry,  through  which  ^ey  might,  as  they  believed, 
proceed  by  rapid  marchea,  to  New  York.   While  be  delayed 
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Oct.  6. 
Yorktown 
besieged. 


and  deliberated,  the  small  chaiice  th&t  was  left  him  of  esca-  PARTm. 
ping  in  this  way,  was  destroyed.  febiod  n. 

The  oombinod  amies  moved  from  Williamsburg,  on  the  chap'  mi. 
25th  of  September,  and  in  five  days  were  collected  in  the  vi-  v^^v-^^ 
cinity  of  Yorktown.  Their  whole  force  amounted  to  16,000  ； 
7,000  of  whom  were  French.  They  commenced  their  works 
on  ike  ni^tof  the  6th  of  October,  in  which  they  made  rapid 
ees,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort:  On  the 
renl  batteries  were  completed,  and  a  destnicthre 
de  commenced.  On  the  11th,  they  began  their 
ad  parallel,  which  was  only  three  hundred  yurds  from 
die  fi»t. 

In  Older  to  complete  their  trenches,  it  was  necessarf  to 
the  Eiifflish  from  two  redoubts  which  were  inad- 
»  of  their  main  works.  Washington  determined  on  at- 
them  by  aasault,  and  aware  of  the  emulation  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  assigned  to  the  French,  under  Baron 
de  Viomesnil,  the  taking  of  one  ;  while,  to  the  Americans, 
nnder  the  Maiqais  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  he  as- 
signed the  capture  of  the  other.  The  ardour  and  eloquence 
of  the  officers  were  equalled  by  the  valor  of  their  troops. 
Their  onset  was  so  furious,  that  the  British,  though  they 
bravely  resisted,  could  not  long  withstand.  Both  the  redoubts 
were  taken,  not,  however,  without  loss  to  the  allies,  of  which 
the  French  suffered  the  greatest  share. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  British,  under  General  Aber- 
ciombie,  made  a  yigorbns  sortie,  took  two  batteries,  and 
spiked  eleven  cannon.  They  were  charged  iiiriously  by  the 
Ftench,  under  De  Noailles,  and  driven  back  to  their  entreftch- 
ments. 

The  British  general  made  one  more  effort,  which  had  he, 
as  advised,  sooner  attempted,  might  perhaps  have  saved  his 
may.  This  was  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  to  Glouces- 
ter Point,  where  a  small  garrison  of  the  British,  commanded 
by  Tarleton,  were  watched  by  the  French,  under  De  ChoiseuL 
Ha  intended  *10  leave  the  sick  and  woiinded  ；  whom,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Washington,  he  recommended  to  his  generosity.  His 
anny  were  to  embark  in  three  divisions.  A  part  had  already 
crossed,  and  landed  at  Gloucester  Point  ；  a  part  were  upon 
the  river  ；  the  third  division  alone  had  not  embarked.  The 
ftir  and  the  water  were  calm,  and  his  hopes  of  escape  were 
high.  In  a  moment,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  tempest 
axose.  The  very  elements  seemed  armed  against  him,  as  if 
he  was  checked  by  an  invisible  power  which  watched  over 
the  destiny  of  the^  American  people,  and  which  before,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  waters,  had  saved  ^eir  army  from  bis  grasp. 
The  wind  and  rain  were  violent,  land  his  boats  were  mven 
down  the  river.  The  day  appeared,  and  the  besiegers  dis- 
covering their  situation,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  ths 
Bcatter^  and  weakened  anny  ；  and  they  were  glad,  when  the 
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Oct  17. 
Cotnwallis 
negotiates. 


PART  nr.  abating  tempest  allowed,  to  return  to  their  almost  dismanded 
P5BIOD II.  fortifications. 

CHAP.  xTxn.  Seeing  no  hope,  of  escape,  bis  army  incessantly  wasting  by 
^^^■"^•^^^  the  destnictiTe  fire  of  the  American  works,  Comwallii  no 
longer  delayed  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  Before  soon,  on  the 
17th,  he  sent  a  flag  to  WaBhingUm,  requesting  a  cesftstion  of 
arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  aod  the  appointment  of  cdnmus- 
sioneis  to  settle  the  terms  of  surrender.  Waahingtooy  fearing 
the  airival  of  Britbh  troops,  refused  to  grant  a  trace  longer 
than  two  hours  ；  and  signified,  that  within  that  time,  he  shoold 
expect  propositions.  0[>mwBllis  wished  to  obtain  liberty  for 
die  European  troops  to  return  to  their  homes,  upon  dieir  pa* 
ide  of  not  again  senring  in  the  American  war :  and  also  to 
make  terms  for  the  Americans  who  bad  foiiowed  Ids  fortimes. 
Both  these  conditions.  Washington  refused,  as  the  £i 
soldiers  would  be  at  liberty  to  serre  in  gairiaooB  at 
and  the  case  of  the  citizens  belonged  to  the  civil 
All  that  the  most  earnest  persuasion  could  obtain  from  Wi 
ingtqn  on  this  point,  was  permission  for  a  Blwpj  laden 
such'  persons  as  Cornwallis  selected,  to  be  allowed  to 
without  search  or  yisit,  to  New  York  ；  he  being  accou 
for  the  number  of  persons  it  carried,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
whole  remaining  British  force  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
allies  ；  the  land  army,  with  its  munitioiis,  to  the 
the  marine,  to  the  French. 
. 10.  Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  posts  of  York- 
hland-  town  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered,  on  the  19tli  of  Octo- 
*i!^£e  ber.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  more 
wicm,  thaa  7,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  sick  or  wounded.  Five  hun- 
toA«  dred  and  filly-two  of  the  British  had  fallen  during  the  siege. 
French.  Six^  pieces  of  cannon,  also,  principally  of  brass,  (tXi  intotho 
hands  of  the  Americans,  two  frigates  and  twenty  tnosports, 
with  their  crews,  into  those  of  the  French.  General  Lincoln, 
who  had  suffered  the  mortification  of  suirenderiDg  an  Ameri- 
can army,  at  Charleston,  waa,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  selected 
by  the  commander-in-cluef,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
British. 

The  French  and  Americans  added,  on  this  occasion,  the 
praise  of  generosity  and  hmnanitv,  to  that  of  wisdom  and  valor. 
Their  lexers  vied  with  each  other,  in  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
conquered  officers,  and  eTeiy  possible  attention  was  paid  lo 
the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  day  in  which  the  capitulation  was  signed,  Clinton 
ssed  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  powerful  force,  to  go  to  the  succor 
Cornwallis  ；  he  appeared  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the 
24th  ；  where,  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  anny^  he  imine* 
diately  returned  to  New  York. 
lUioiffiBn      This  event  caused  a  burst  of  joy  and  exultation  throughout 
^3Jif2 &  America.    Nor  did  the  people,  or  the  civil  rulers,  amidst  the 
derot.    honors  which  were  showered  upon  the  American  and  French 
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ooaunaiiden,  forget  to  acknowledge  their  supreme  obligation  PARTm. 
to       Great  Commandbr  and  Ruler  of  aimies  and  of  na-  pbuod  a 


CHAP.  ZIZ. 


Washington  would  gladly  have  detuned  the  French  fleet  to 

co-operate  in  a  descent  upon  Charleston ；  but  de  Grasse  be-.   

bkg  under  orders  from  the  French  court,  to  be  in  the  WesI 

Indies  on  a  certain  day,  dared  not  hazard' the  detention  of  his  theWeltLi- 

fleet;  and  made  sail  for  those  islands  without  delay.  dies. 

General  La  Fayette,  who  had  sought  America  in  her  adver'  La  Fayette 
sity,  left  her  as  aocm  as  prosperity  £wned  upon  her  fortunes. 
He  embarked  about  this  time  for  France,  leaving  deep,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  the  remembrance  of  Us  yirtaes  and 
his  services. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TemKmt.— Measures  of  Peace.— Fean  and  diBcoptents  of  the  Army  happily 
quieted. 

Vermont  was,  at  this  period,  an  independent  nation.  That  1T§1. 
its  tenitoiy  was  first  settled  by  grants  from  New  Hampshire,  Staiatkm  of 
and  afierwards  decided,  by  the  English  government,  to  belong 
to  New  York,  are  facts  which  have  alrei^y  been  stated.  Had 
New  York,  at  the  time  of  this  decision,*  given  quiet  possession 
of  the  soil  to  those  individuals  who  had  purchaaed,  and  culti- 
vated famiB  under  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  would  now  have 
been  a  portion  of  that  state.  But  it  being  attempted  to  eject 
those  settlers  by  force,  they  forcibly  resisted. 

In  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  congress  for  its 
interference,  and  were,  by  this  body,  recommended  to  submit, 
for  a  time,  to  the  aatbority  of  New  York  ；  but,  being  resolutely  ，！ y，w 
" to  this  step,  they  met  in  convention,  in  1777，  aad  Dedans  it> 
the  New  Hampshire  graata  to  be  an  independent  selfinde- 
ler  the  tide  of  "  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont  ；"  P«^- . 
appellation,  and  the  ungrateful  "  aiias,"  being  after- 
dropped. 

Their  affairs  were,  at  first,  managed  by  several  of  the  1( 

■  3afet  -—' - " 


ing  men,  called  "  a  Council  of  Safety."  Their  first  leg 
tore  met  at  Windsor,  in  March,  1778.  In  the  same  roon 
onion  of  the  towns  east  of  Connecticut  river,  petitioned  to 
with  Vermont.  To  this  request  the  Vermonteso  acce- 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  New  Hamp- 
B,  the  union  was,  the  following  year^  dissolved. 
Application  was  next  made  to  congress  for  admissioki  into 
the  confederacy,  but  New  York  presented  a  counter-memorial  ； 
and,  in  coosequencie,  the  separate  existence  of  Vermont  as  a 
atete,  was  not  acknowledged. 
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PARTm     In  the  suminer  of  1781,  the  sitoadon  of  Vennoat  w«8 1 
FBRIOD  n.  lar  ib  the  extreme.    The  politicians  of  that  settlement,  at  t 
cBAP.  XIX.  head  of  whom  were  Governor  Ghittendeii,  and  the  broth 
Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  while  they  had  boldly,  but  warily,  m 
tained  its  rights  against  the  claims  of  New  York,  New  Ha 
shire,  and  £e  decisions  of  congress,  had,  at  the  same  1 
IMl    defended  the  territory,  frontier  as  it  was,  against  the  BritiBh, 
Vermont  n«-  ^7  secret  nogotialioiis,  which  had,  for  their  i^pparent  object, 
gotiatM  with  that  Vermont  should  place  itself  under  BritiBh  protection, 
the  Brittth.  But  the  people,  warm  with  enthusiasm  for  the  American  cause, 
would  have  men  in  vengeance  against  the  rulen  who  thus 
preserved  them,  had  they  known  the  means  by  which  their 
protection  was  effected.   Affairs  were,  however,  coming  to  a 
. crisis,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  capture  of  Cornwallis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  would  have  been  the  sitnadon  of  those 
patriotic  men,  who  ran  such  personal  hazaids  to  save  the 
people,  against  their  own  will  ；  and  play  a  political  game  for 
their  advantage. 

Pwrerty  of     The  great  effort  made  by  congress  in  the  winter  of  1780 
the  Amen-  enabled  them  to  provide  for  the  campaign  of  the  en- 

suing season.   It  was  most  fortunate  for  America  that  the  re- 
sult was  favorable  ；  for  such  was  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
goTemment,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  another  actire  and 
expensiTe  campaign  could  have  been  sustained.    There  was 
no  fault  in  the  arrangments  of  congress  ；  no  remission  of  ac- 
tivity, prudence,  and  patriotism,  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer. 
On  the  contrary,  congress  had  made  the  most  judicious  ar* 
rangements  early  in  the  winter  of  1781  •   They  were  aided  in 
^^25d         deliberations  by  Washington,  who,  at  their  request,  bad 
hj  Washing.  Stopped  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  from  Yorktown  to  his  ac- 
toOf  doallin  customed  winter-quarters.   They  laid  taxes,  and  apportioned 
IT  power. 化 em  among  the  several  states  ；  and  made  such  other  regular 
tions,  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  sanguine  hopes  that 
every  thing  would  be  in  readiness  for  an  early  campi 
be  had  strenuously  urged  that  the  way  to  obtani  an  ho 
peace,  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  war.    But  the  sevenl  i 
governments  wholly  failed  of  paying  their  quotas  ；  alledging  the 
utter  inability  of  their  constituents  to  support  further  taxation. 

Although,  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  Morris,  the  pub- 
lic expenses  were  much  diminished,  yet  they  were  still  neces- 
sarily great,  and  must  so  continue,  although  the  means  of 
Trials  tnd  meeting  them  thus  unexpectedly  failed.    At  the  commence- 
ySfS^  ment  of  1782  not  a  dollar  remained  in  the  treasury.  •"  Yet  to 
urer.     the  financier,"  says  Marshall,  " every  eye  was  turned;  to 
him  was  stretched  forth  the  empty  hand  of  eveiy  public  cred» 
itor,  and  against  him,  instead  of  the  state  ftuthorities,  were  the 
complaints  and  imprecations  of  every  unsatisfied  claimant  di- 
rected." 

The  people  of  England  had  also  felt  severely  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  on  hearing  the  disasten  which  had  attended 
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their  armies,  particiilarly  that  of  ComwalliB,  they  no  longer  PART  ID. 
suppressed  their  discontent.   When  they  saw  tlut,  notwith-  period  n. 
standing  all  their  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  notluDg  re-  wuf.  nx. 
naamed  to  them  on  the  American  shores  but  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah  ；  and  that  these  posts  could  only  178S. 
be  maintained  by  strong  fleets  and  garrisons,  all  hope  of  re- 


dncing  the  Americans  to  subjection  vaiiished,  and  to  close 
useless  and  ruinous  war,  was  the  decided  wiah  of  the  people. 
StiU  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
showed  bis  unwillingness  to  relinquish  his  sway  over  what 
he  had,  during  bis  iSfe,  considered  his  patrimony.  The  peo- 
I^e,  howeTer,  penisted  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  removal  of  miiuBteis,  who  adrised  the  king  to 
measures  ao  much  against  the  public  interest 

The  bouse  of  commons,  moTod  by  this  expression  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  by  the  eloquent  speeches  of  General  Conway,  ai^ 
others,  voted,  "  that  Uiey  should  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
ijesty  and  their  country,  all  who  shoald  adrise,  or  attempt, 
"  pTOsecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of 
Dorica."  This  vote  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
&ce  of  prime  minister,  by  Lord  NorUi,  and  the  appointment 
of  an  adminiatration  favorable  to  peace. 

. Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  superseded  in  command  by  Sir  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  ；  whose  conciliating  conduct  as  governor  of  Can-  C"!®, 
ada,  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Americans.  The  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  all  parties  was  favorable  to  peace  ；  and 
after  this,  there  were  no  hostile  operations,  except  a  few  of 
inconsiderable  importance  in  South  Carolina.  In  one  of  these, 
fell  the  young  and  gaUant  Colonel  Laurens,  lamented  by 
Washington  and  the  whole  amy. 

Adminl  Digby,  who  the  summer  before  had  arrived  in 
New  York,  with  reinforcements,  was  appointed,  with  Carle- 
ton,  by  the  British  ministry,  to  treat  vdth  the  Americaos  for 
peace,  on  the  ground  of  acknowledging  their  independence  ； 
but  congress,  finding  tliat  parliament  baid  not  sanctioned  this 
step  of  the  ministry,  refused  to  negotiate  with  their  agents,  vantage 
Neither  could  the  ministry  succeed  in  an  effort  to  destroy  congrew. 
their  alliance  with  France,  by  procuring  the  American  govern- 
ment to  treat  separately  from  its  ally. 

Congress  were,  however,  careful  to  be  ready  for  the  first 
hononble  overtures  which  they  should  receive.    They  ap- 
pointed four  distinguished  men,  already  in  Europe,  aa  their 
agents.   These  were  Dr.  FranUin,  John  Adams  their  minis- 
ter at  die  Hague,  John  Jay  their  envoy  at  the  court  of  S  " 
and  Henry  Laurens  first  appointed  to  the  post  now  fille 
Mr*  Adams,  but  taken  on  his  passage  by  an  English  fr^ 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  April  19. 

Mr.  Adams  procured,  from  the  states  of  HoUand,  on  the  19th  H^J^  ^ 
of  April,  tho  recognition  of  American  independence.    On  the 
8th  of  October,  he  obtained  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ； 


Fniidets 
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PART  m.  and,  not  long  after,  a  loan  of  money,  to  the  great  relief  of  Mb 
PERIOD  OS  exhausted  country. 

QH".  xa.  To  meet  the  American  comimBsioDeTs  at  Paris,  the  court  of. 
St.  James  sent  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  On  the 
20th 'of  January,  1783,  preliminaiy  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Versailles. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  deferred  until  the  adjustment  of 
affairs  between  England  and  France,  the  ally  of  America,  and 
was  not  signed  unS  the  3d  of  September,  1783. 

The  tenns  granted  to  America  by  thiB  treaty,  in  Tespect  to 
The  con:  extent  of  temtoiy,  and  ri^t  to  the  fisheries,  were  equal  to 
ditionsofthe  the  most  Sanguine  expectations.   The  English  mimsten  then 
^ulimoaB^'  in  power,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  policy  of 
jSeiiciL  rica  independent  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name 
ntore  so,  as  a  contrary  disposition  was  manifes 
Both  powers  belieyed  that  if  she  remained  in 
pendenee,  it  must,  from  the  posture  of  affairs,  be 
rather  than  upon  England.   The  American  ne^ 
men  of  great  ability  and  ardent  patriotiBin,  and  well  knew 
how  to  turn  this  state  of  things  to  the  adrantage  of  their 

in  the  general  pacification,  and  amidst  the  protracted 
negotiations  of  the  several  parties,  nothing  was  stipolated  on 
Uie  subject  of  neutral  rights,  which  had  been  the  moving  cause 
of  the  coalition  against  England  ；  and  thus  a  door  was  left  open 
for  Aituie  contention  and  bloodshed. 

The  situation  of  the  rising  Republic  of  America,  was,  du- 
ring these  long  negotiations,  extremely  critical.    Had  the  go- 
Temment  possiessed  the  means  of  paying  their  officers  and 
jj.  soldiers,  mere  would  have  been  notlung  to  apprehend  from 

andT^'^of  disbanding  so  patriotic  an  army.  But  the  officers,  aware  of 
thexifficJen.  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  doubted  whether  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  congress  to  fulfill  the  stipulation  made  in  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  granting  to  them  half-pay  for  life.  While  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  was  uncertain,  they  had  pressed 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  ；  and  regardless  of 
fhemsMres,  liad  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  and  their  health. 
NoW)  that  great  object  W&s  attained,  they  began  to  brood 
over  their  own  situation  ；  and  fears  arose,  that  should  they 
disband  before  their  country  had  done  them  justice,  and  lose 
their  consequence  as  a  body,  they  and  their  services  might  be 
forgotten. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  officers,  whose  personal  ambition 
carried  them  beyond  the  mark  of  right  and  justice  ；  and  brouebt 
np  the  reflection,  that  if  the  anny  eould  remain  entire  under 
its  head,  it  ought  now  subdue  the  countiy  which  it  had  de- 
fended : and  although,  if  a  monarchical  government  were  es- 
tablished, the  commander-in-chief  must  be  the  Bovereign  ；  yet 
the  officers  coming  in  for  the  next  share  of  power  and  conse- 
quence, would  become  the  aristocracy. 
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To  tempt  WashiagUm  to  countenance  these  rievn,  one  of  PARTin* 


die  older  colon^  of  the 
him  a  Letter  in  &  smooth  and 
the  weakness  of  republics, 
rnents.   He  iniriiMiated  that  the 
ded  the  oountry  so  glonously 
the  most  suitable  to  conduct  it 


•  was  fixed  upon,  who  iitrote  nuoD  t. 
Hecorameatedqn  。重" 
benefits  of  mixed  govem-  "^^"^^ 

abilities  wMch  luul  gui- 
[h  the  stonn^mtistiiowbe 
^  the  gentler  paths  of 
ing  which  confounded 
be  necessary  to  choose, 


peace.    There  was  a  prejudice 
monarchy  with  tynuony,  and  it 

with  a  numarcliical  government,  some  tisle,  apparently  more 
but  the  writer  believed,  "that  strong  argamenfe 
produced  for  admitting  ihe  title  of  Kiwo,"  wbich, 
' would  be  attended  with  some  material  advui- 


o 」 was  aatonished,  displeased,  and  griered-..  He 
Replied,  that  no  oocuKrence  during  the  war,' had  given  him  more 
punful  sensations,  than  to  learn  that  «ach  ideas  existed  in  the  His  tieniM- 
tawy -" ideas  which  be  "must  view  with  abhorrence,  and  re-  bokatothie 
prehend  with  sererityi"  "I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  he, "  to  conclrive 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encoangemtot  to 
an  addreasy  ^bich  to  me,  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mis-  • 
chiefii  which  could  befall  my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived 
in  tlie  knowlodge  of  myself,  yoa  could  not  have  found  a  per- 
wn,  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  tbe 
same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no 
mtn  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done 
to  the  army,  than  I  do;  and,  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence, 
in  a  constitatioiial  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the 
utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occMion. 
Let  me  conjure  yoa,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  fcff  your 
, concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me, 
" these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  comnm- 
1  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  Bentunent  of  the 

ject  of  making  Washingt&i  a  king.    But  the  causes  of  the 
•nny*8  discontent  remained,  although  congress  had  taken 

r«  towards  their  remoral.  Washington  repeated] 
subject  upon  their  attention  ;'yet  the  designing  among 
officers  insinuated,  that  he  had  not  advocated  their  cauae  with 
rafficient  zeal.  The  answer  to  a  memorial,  which  they  had 
presented  to  congress,  had  not  fully  met  their  wishes.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  an  anonymoos  paper  was  circulated,  now 
known  to  have  l>een  written  by  Major  John  Annfitrong,  then 
an  aid«4e*cainp  to  General  Gates. 

It  was  compoaed  with  great  ability.  Never  was  a  wri- 
ting mioro  calculated  to  become  a  firebrand  of  discord.  There 
WIS  truth  in  its  rej^sentationa  of  the  toils,  and  yet  unreqm- 

♦Thii  u  related  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spukef,by  whom  thio  name  of  thii 
ofioer  ii  not  giYvn.  See  "SpaAes'lilbof  wkshtnftan.*' 
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ted  dangers  and  sufferingB  of  the  oAoen:  but  the 
had  not  deserved  the  insinuation,  of  being  ao  far  from 
justice  to  her  defenden,  that "  she  traaqded  on  their 
disdained  their  cries,  and  insulted  their  duBtreases."   Yet  i 
the  language  of  the  addiess.   It  advised  the  offio 
the  mifiL-aod-water  style"  of  thair  menxniai  to 
and  no  longer  appeal  to  their  justice,  but  keep 
in  ttieir  hands,  and  appeal  to  their  fean. 

paper  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  < 
ing  day.  Washington,  aware  of  the  feelings  of  die  anny, 
hid  not  availod  hunself  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to 
seek  the  pleaaures  of  home,  but  had  remained  in  the  camp. 
He  now  saw  that  the  dbreaded  crisis  had  amved.  Intent  on 
！ rations  which  he  could  not  Bappress,  he  called 
officers  to  a  meeting  somewhat  later  than  the  one  appoint- 
ed in  the  anonymous  appeal,  to  which,  in  his  •rdere,  he  allu- 
ded with  disi^iprobatioii. 

In  the  interim,  he  prepared  a  Written  address.  The  offi- 
cers met.  The  Father  of  his  Country  rose,  to  read  the  manu- 
script which  be  held  in  his  hand.  Not  being  aUe  to  disdn- 
gnish  its  characters,  he  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them 
with  bis  handkerchief.  "  My  eyes,"  said  he,  "  have  grown 
dim  in  the  service  of  my  couatry,  but  I  never  doubted  her 
justice."  This  was  a  preface,  worthy  of  the  p^r  which  he 
read.  He  alluded  in  the  most  touching  manner,  to  the  suf* 
felines  and  jservices  of  the  army,  in  which  he  too  had  borne 
bis  share.  He  treated  with  becoming  severity,  the  pr^ 
tioQ,  made  in  the  anonymous  paper,  to  seek  by 
meanB,  the  redress  of  their  grieyances.  He  assured  them  1 
congress,  though  slow  in  their  deliberations,  were  favoF 
to  ue  interests  of  the  anny  ；  and  he  conjiired  them  not  to 
tarnish  the  renown  of  their  brilliaiit  deeds,  by  an  ixrepaiaUe 
act  of  rashness  and  folly  ；  and  finally,  he  pledged  them  his 
utmost  exertions  to  assist  in  procuring  from  congress  the  just 
reward  of  their  meritorious  services. 

The  officers  listened  to  the  vdice  which  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  respect  and  obey  ；  and  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion was  hushed.  His  pledge  of  using  his  influence  widi 
congress,  in  behalf  of  the  anny,  was  performed  in  a  manner 
which  showed  how  deeply  he  had  their  cause  at  heart.  "If," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  that  body,  "  the  whole  anny  hare  not 
merited  whatever  a  grateM  people  can  bestow,  then  have  I 
been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and  built  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  error.  If  this  countiy  should  not,  in  the  event,  peifbim 
every  thing  which  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorial  to 
congress,  then  will  my  belief  becomo  yain,  and  the  hope 
been  excited,  void  of  foundation.  And  if,  (as  Ims 
suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  pasaiooB,) 
officers  of  the  amy  are  to  be  the  only  soffeiers  by  this 
lution  ；  if  retiring  from  the  field,  they  are  to  grow  old  in 
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irerty,  WTetchedness,  and  contempt  ；  if  they  are  to  wade  PART  m. 
" the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  xad  owe  the  miserable  period  n. 
； of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  chap,  xir. 
then  shall  I  liave  learned  what  ingratitude  is  ； 
I  h&Ye  realized  a  tale  which  will  embitter  every 
moment  of  my  iiitare  life.'* 

Co^rress  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cy. They  commuted  the  half-pay  which  had  been  pledged 
to  the  officers  for  a  sum  equal  to  fire  years*  full  pay. 

The  news  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  was  堇 
first  received  in  a  letter  from  La  Fayette.    Sir  Guy  Carleton  April  19, 
soon  communicated  it  officially  ；  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  ^'J^^^jJJJ^ 
just  eight  years  from  the  battle  of  Lexington ~> beginning  eight  yean 
of  the  war,  the  joyful  certainty  of  its  close  was  procli^med  ^ 
from  head-qaarters  to  the  American  army.  wnoem 

The  officers  now  satisfied,  the  amy  was  disbanded  with- 
out tumult,  November,  1783.  They  mingled  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens, ever  through  fiiture  years  to  be  honored  for  be- 
longing to  patriotic  band.  It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years 
since  its  existence,  und  still  there  remains  here  and  there  a 
nlver-headed  veteran  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  be  was  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier."  It  is  the  pass-word  to  honour.  At' all  pat- 
riotic meetings,  the  first  place  is  assigned  him  ；  and  a  grate- 
ftd  country  luis  liberally  provided  for  his  wants. 

The  Americans  soon  had  the  gratificatioii  of  seeing  their 
independence,  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  European  pow- 
ers. Holland  was  the  only  nation,  except  France,  by  which 
it  had  been  acknowledged,  preyious  to  its  recognition  by 
Gre^t  Britain,  in  1782.  The  acknowledgment  was  made  by 
Sweden,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1783  ；  by  Denmark,  on  the 
2dth  of  Febrnsuy  ；  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March  ；  and  by 
Russia,  in  July.  Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were, 
about  the  same  periods,  concluded  with  each  of  these  powers 
Prussia  did  not  come  into  these  measures  until  1785. 

On  the  25th  of  Noyember,  the.  British  troops  evacuated 
Now  Yoik,  and  a  detachment  from  the  American  army  en- 
tered it. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  separation  of  Washington 
frcMn  hia  officers  took  place  at  New  York.  The  long  and 
eyentfiil  period  which  they  had  passed  together  ；  the  dangers 
they  had  matually  shared  ；  the  reflection  that  Uiey  parted  to  < 
meet  no  more  ；  and,  above  all,  the  thought  that  they  might 
nerer  again  behold  the  face  of  their  beloved  commander,  filled 
dieir  hearts  with  sorrow. 

From  New  York,  Washin^n  hastened  to  Annapolis,  where 
congress  was  then  m  session.  He  immediately  waited  on 
them  for  the  ptirpose  of  resigning  his  commission.  A  public 
audience  was  appointed  for  that  puipose,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
ceniber,  when;  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  affected  afwSS«- 
andience,  he  resigned  his  offices,  and  commending  his  ooun-  •«» - 
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PARTin.  txy  to  Uie  protection  (tf  Gold,  retired  to  Mount  Venwm,  foOow* 
PEBiOD  TL  ed  by  the  benedicticHiB  of  Ainerioa,  and  the  admiialion  of  tba 
QHAP'  XX.  world. 
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Depwwion  rabteqiiMit  to  the  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  United  Stales,  althoo^  they 
had  burst  the  bonds  of  Burqwan  thraUiHOy  were  in  a  d， 
ploraSle  condition.  A  heavy  debt  encumbered  the 
ment  ；  and  a  similar  burden  rested  upon  almo^  every  * 
radon  within  it.  Agriculture,  trade  and  manufactures  h 
cayed  dnnzig  the  war  ；  and  many  of  the  inhabitantB 
nearly  destitate  of  clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  was  announced,  the  British  sent 
over  a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  mfeiior  quality,  wlnoh 
were  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price  ；  and  thus  almoot  all  the 
money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried  abroad.  The 
nation  being  in  debt  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  paymem, 
heavy  taxes  were  necessarily  imposed.  This  increased  the 
discontent,  which  already  prevailed  among  the  l 
alaiming  degree.  The  state  goyemments  Teaoited  to  ， 
measures  for  the  relief  of  their  citizens.  In  ] 
the  gOTernniQnt  issued  quantity  of  paper-money,  ndeei 
ble  at  a  future  day  •*  diis  measure,  howerer,  only  involved 
them  in  all  the  difficulties  which  the  general  gorenunent  had 
experienced  from  the  same  cause  ；— ^eprecialion  of  tbeix 
bills,  and  Iobs  of  public  credit. 

The  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  country  at  ienflth  pro- 
daced  insuirectionB.  In  August,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  in- 
surgents assemhled  under  arms  at  Northampton,  and  took 
possession  of  the  court-house.  Their  object  was  to  prevent 
the  sittings  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and,  of  cofune,  die 
issuing  of  executionsi  imdef  certain  obnoxioiu  laws.  1%6 
governor  issued  a  proclamadoD,  calling  on  the  citizeiiB  to  rap 
press  such  treasonable  proceedings  ；  Inct  his  prodamation  wwb 
disregaided.  In  the  next  monm,  a  scene  similar  to  that  si 
NoTtnampton,  was  acted  at  Worcester.  A  hodj  of  meh«  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred,  assembled,  and  conqpeQed  dw  court 

The  leader  of  the  OMlcontente  in  MaMachnsetts,  wts  Dan 
iel  Shays.  At  the  head  of  three  hundrod  men,  he  marched 
into  Springfield,  where  the  supreme  judicial  court  was  sitting, 
aad  took  posseasion  of  the  court-hiniae.  He  then  i^pointed 
a  committee,  "who  waited  m  the  court  with  an  order,  ocmcbed 
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ia  the  hnmble  form  of  a  petition,  requesting  them  not  to  pro-  PART  III, 
ceed  to  business. 

The  number  of  huurgeiits  increased  ；  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs became  alarming  ；  and  an  army  of  4,000  men  was  at 
length  ordered  out  for  their  dispersion.  This  force  was  pla^ 
ced  uader  the  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln.  His  first  measure 
was  to  march  to  Worcester,  where  he  afforded  such  pTOtec- 
tion  to  the  court,  that  it  resumed  and  executed  the  judicial 
(uoctions.  He  next  gave  orders  to  General  Shepard  to  collect 
a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  Accor- 
dingly, he  raised  about  900  men,  which  were  reinforced  by 
300  militia,  from  the  county  of  Hampshire.  At  the  head  of 
this  force,  he  inarched  as  directed,  to  Springfield  ；  where  not 
being  able  to  persuade  the  multitude  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  three  men.  The  rioters  fell 
into  confusion,  and  soon  dispersed. 

Commisuonen  were  appointed  by  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, empowered  to  promise  pardon,  on  certain  condi- 
tions »o  all  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Several  hundreds  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  commission.  Fourteen  only  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  these  were  afterwards  pardoned. 

A  proposal  was  this  year,  made  to  amend  the  articles  of 
confederation.  The  present  frame  of  government,  although 
it  had  served,  during  &e  pressure  of  danger,  to  keep  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  nation  together,  was  now  found  inadequate 
to  the  national  exigencies.  In  forming  the  original  articles, 
great  care  had  been  taken  to  withhold  any  delegation  of 
power,  which  might  hereafter  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual states.  Congress  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  or- 
dinances ； and  now  that  the  pressuie  of  public  danger  was 
removed,  they  were  contemned  and  disregarded.  Some  of 
the  states  had  violated  treaties  which  had  been  formed  with 
f<Mreigii  natioDs,  and  some  had  refused  to  adopt  a  system  of 
which  had  been  devised.  It  became  evident  that  no- 
: could  put  a  stop  to  evils  of  this  descripdoii,  but  a  more 
|[euc  form  of  government. 
In  1783,  John  Adams,  then  in  Europe,  suggested  to  con- 
gress the  expediency  of  strengthening  the  general  govem- 
ment  On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1785,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the 
middle  states,  met  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  who  came  to  the 
ooDclusion,  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  ex- 
isting goyeroment,  would  be  effectual  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Congress  approved  their  proceedings,  and  passed  a 
resolution,  recommending  a  general  convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  holden  at  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1787,  the  convention  met,  and  instead  of  unend- 
ing the  articles  of  confederatkm,  they  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
ooDStitQtion.    Their  debates  were  long  and  arduous.    A  mo- 
mentous  political  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  andihiadestU 
19 
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PAET  JSL  iiies  of  anbom  millions  hmig  upon  their  deliberations.  Re- 
PKMOP  n.  spectiag  many  articles  of  the  constitution,  mDch  honest  dif- 
c"p.  X*.  ference  of  opinion  existed  ；  and  in  pardctilar,  where  the 
of  die  new  government  came  in  question.   On  the  one 
it  was  considered,  that,  if  the  gOTermnent  was  made  too  wi 
a  state  of  anarchy,  and  consequent  reTolntion,  would  ena 
on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  nuide  too  stroDg,  America  w( 
loae  the  blessings  of  liberty,  which  she  had  bled  at  every 
' to  obtain*  and  only  make  an  exchange  of  foreign«  for  d< 
tic  oppressioiL 

蛊 Some  of  these  politicians  thought  the  only  safe  mode  of 
oUticd  reasoning  was  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  all 
" W  $  speculatiaDS  not  drawn  from  this  aource,  should  be  condemn* 
ed  as  impracticable,  and  yisionary.  These  looked  for  an  ex- 
ample  to  the  constitution  of  England,  as  containing  the  best 
form  of  gpyemment  actually  existing.  Others  beliered  that 
as  the  oircumstances  of  the  times  changed,  goTemineiits 
should  accommodate  themselTea  to  the  change; ^* that  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  situation  of  America,  had 
no  paralleb  in  history; ~ and  that  therefore  the  track  of  no 
former  nation  could  serve  as  the  guide  to  their  voyage :  but 
like  the  discoverer  of  their  continent,  they  must  lay  their 
coarse  through  an  imtravelled  way,  with  nothing  to  guide 
them  but  the  light  of  heaven,  and  their  own  observalion.'  The 
happy  medium  probably  lies  between  the  extremes  of  these 
two  opinions  ；  and  the  constitation  fiamed,  being  a  compro- 
mise between  them,  the  form  of  goyemment,  which  it  pre- 
scribes, is  probably,  on  that  account,  more  perfect  than  if 
either  side  had  wholly  prevailed. 

Connected  with  these  ideas  concerning  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  strength  proper  to  give  to  the  new  government,  was 
the  subject  of  the  consolidation,  or  strict  independence  of  the 
states.  Those  who  desired  the  general  govemmenl  to  pos- 
sess great  strength,  were  charged  by  their  opponents,  with 
wishing  to  so  arrange  it,  that  in  the  play  of  its  parts,  it  would 
break  down,  and  subject  to  itself,  the  state  gOTemments. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feared  oppression  more  than 
anarchy,  watched,  with  a  jealous  eye,  every  infringemeiit  of 
state  rights.  Those  in  favor  of  holdiog  the  states  strongijr 
united,  were  called,  at  this  time  federalists,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, anti-federalists. 

Other  points  of  dispute  arose  which  were  still  more  dao^ 
geious,  because  they  divided  parties  by  geographical  lines. 
The  most  difficult  of  these,  regarded  the  representation,  ia 
in  th«  congress,  of  the  slave-holding  states.  The  non-sla^e  hold- 
222^  era  contended  that  the  number  of  representatives  sent,  should 
only  be  in  nropoition  to  the  number  of  free  white  ii^bitaats. 
This  wodd  bring  some  states,  whose  whole  populatioii  wts 
great,  upon  a  level  with  oikers,  where  the  inimber  of  inhabit- 
Ml9  waf  camjmntiTety  small  ；  and  menAeis  from  tkese  state* 
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would  not  give  their  consent  to  Sttch  anrapportioiunexit.   The  PAHTHI 
slaves  were  ai  length  allowed  to  be  reckoned,  in  s^tdftag  the  kriodii. 
qiMta  of  representatiyes,  as  equal  to  three-fifths  of  an  equal  citap.  zx. 
number  of  free  white  inihabitants.   That  these  great  (lifficul-  、^^^^>^^^ 
ties  were  compromised,  holds  up  this  cQnyention,  as  an  ez- 
4e  to  future  times,  of  the  trinmph  of  strong  patriotism  and  • 
ft  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  over  party  feeling  and  sec- 
: prejudice. 

Sit  was  not  without  a  straggle,  that  the  new  constitotion  was  1799, 
adopted.   Eleven  of  the  states  were,  however,  early  in  the  FedM«i  oo». 
Mur  1789,  bwmght  to  decide  in  favor  of  its  ratificaUon. 
hode  Island,  which  sent  no  members  to  the  convendon,  and 
NcHth  Carolina,  refused  to  accept  it 

The  supreme  authoritjr  in  whose  name  the  constitutioii  is 
imnmlgated,  is  that  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States  ；"  the  Its  mamUtM 
obiects  for  which  they  ordam  and  establish,  and  bind  them-  f"°* 
sehres  to  obey  its  precepts,  are  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
••tablish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  its  objects, 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selres  and  their  posterity.** 

The  legislature  power  of  the  Federal  Union,  is  vested  in  a 
flenate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  to  be  chosen  The  popakr 
for  two  years  by  electors  qualified  to  choose  representatiyes  ^JJ^^^j^ 
to  the  state  legislatures  ； —each  to  have  been  for  seven  yean  pdatmJ!' 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  twenty-fiye 
years  of  age.    RepresentatiTeB  are  to  be  appointed  in  each 
state,  according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lest  the 
congress  should  become  too  numerous,  the  apportionment  is 
▼aried,  once  in  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  the  census. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures.    The  term  of  service  The  natM 
is  six  years  ；  but  the  first  senate  was  to  be  so  chosen,  that  reprMentad 
ODe  third  of  the  members  bad  two  years  to  remain  in  office,  ^ 
another  four,  and  another  six  ；  so  that  thereafter  no  more  pacity  by  tba 
than  one  third  of  the  senate  should  be  composed  of  new  mem-  wnate. 
befB.    A  senator  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
nine  years,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  house  of  representatives  choose  their  presiding  officer,  PresidiiBg 
who  is  called  the  speaker.    The  senate  are  presided  over  by 
the  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

These  two  houses  are  called  the  Congress.   They  must  Timaofie*- 
sit  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  and  their  ordinary  sessions 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

All  bills  for.  raising  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  honsa  ^  ^ 
of  representative ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  constitution  requi-  „ntSSm 
ling  that  the  branch  of  the  legislature  nearest  the  people  intnMted 
•hmild  hare  the  care  of  the  people's  money  ；  that  is  the  na-  'Jjjjj!" 
tkmal  treasury.    The  executive  bears  the  public  sword,  and  ^  ^^^^ 
the  popular  branch  carries  the  purse.   The  executive  power  —  pow«r. 
is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president  ；  each  chosen  for  a 
19* 
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PART  HI.  term  of  four  yean  ；  each  to  be  a  native  bom  citizen,  and  to 
PBBiOD  n.  haye  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five.   The  presidenl  is  the 
oHAF.  XX.  oommaader-m-chief  of  the  army  aad  navy  when  in  actual 
aervice.   With  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  he 
is  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  many  other  officera. 
The  judicial    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one 
曹 supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  congress  may  firom 
time  to  time  establiBb.    The  judges  retain  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.    They  as  well  as  the  president  and  Tice-pres- 
Impeaeh-  ident  may  be  impeached.    This  form  of  accusation  can  only 
be  biooght  forward  by  the  house  of  r^resentatiyes.  The 
senate  is  vested  with  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachmenlB, 
and  two-thirds  must  concur  to  convict  the  accused  ；  nor  can 
the  penalty  in  such  case  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  office, 
and  disqualification  for  holding  it  in  jfuture. 

The  federal  constitution,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  wis 
far  from  receiying  the  entire  confidence  which  it  now  com- 
mands. It  made  the  goyemmeni  too  strong  to  please  one 
^I^J*^  party,  and  too  weak  to  satisfy  the  other  ；  and  while,  on  the 
j!!iSi!fitiffn  one  liand,  it  was  believed,  that  it  would,  in  its  operation,  even- 
tually  overturn  the  liberties  of  America,  on  the  other,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  "  repe  of  sand,"  and  the  date  of  its  dis- 
solution was  augured  to  be  near.  Now,  the  conadtation  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  after  fif^  years  of  trial, 
is  regarded,  by  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, as  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OfSiaintioa  of  the  new  Govenment — The  Fttading  Sjatem.— Paitjr  lines 
•trou^y  dniwiL 

The  fourth  of  March,  1789,  was  the  day  on  which  the  new  part  iv. 
gO^enimeiit  was  to  commence  its  operations.   But  from  ne- 
r  delays,  the  inauguration  of  the  president  did  not  take 
»  until  the  30th  of  April.  v^^v^^ 
hen  Washington  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had 
lly  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  days  in  domestic  pri- 
vacy ； and  tlus  intendon  lie  had  publicly  announced.    Yet  the 
habit  of  numnadng  on  the  condition  of  his  country  did  not  i，g 
leave  him  ；  nor  did  his  great  fame  allow  him  repose  from  the  Was) 
visits  of  friends,  the  intrusions  of  the  curious,  and  the  solici-  ^ ' 
tationa  of  the  interested.    He  employed  his  pen  continually, 
in  urging  upon  the  influential,  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the 
^venunent.    He  made  a  journey  of  600  miles,  to  visit  his 

B,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  ；  and,  by  actual  inspection,  Septombar. 
ae  convinced  of  the  pracdcaJbility,  as  he  had  long  been 
of  the  importance,  of  uniting  the  west  to  the  east,  by  intercom- 
munication between  the  heiui  waters  of  the  Atlantic  streams, 
and  the  western  rivers.  He  wrote  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  gave  rise  to  two 
companies  ；  the  "  Potomac  Company,"  and  the  "  Kanhawa 
and  James  River  Company  ；，,  and  thus  he  became  the  author 
of  the  first  efficient  movement,  in  the  great  series  of  internal 
impiroTemeiits.  Pen 
Eflbrte  were  made,  particularly  by  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 

nia  and  Virginia,  to  deyise  some  delicate  method  of  placing   

pecuniary  rewards  at  his  disposal  ；  but  he  steadily  refused  forts  to  in* 
them  ；  although  his  affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder,  in  an  d= 么， 
absence  of  eight  years  and  a  half;  while  his  hospitality  was    waide. " 
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expensively  taxed,  on  account  of  his  former  public  character. 
Among  others,  his  faithful  and  beloved  friend  La  Fayette  came, 
during  this  period,  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Veraon.  Washing- 
ton accompanied  him  on  his  return,  as  far  as  Annapolis. 
When  they  parted,  he .  had  a  sorrowful  and  just  foreboding, 
that  they  should  never  meet  again. 

Not  only  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  but  to  indulge  his  taste  and 
to  advance  the  interest  of  the  country,  he  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture  in  the  personal  directioii  of  his  estates.  He  cor- 
responded with  scientific  agriculturalists  in  Europe  and  j 
rica  ；  and  the  theories  which  he  formed  or  learned  from  1 
lie  put  in  practice  ；  ordering  in  advance,  a  rotation  of  ' 
to  suit  the  several  soils.  His  skill  in  landscape  garde  ' 
even  now  manifest,  in  the  beautifiil  arrangement  of  his  | 
at  Mount  Vernon  ；  where  every  shrub  and  tree  was 
beneath  his  eye,  and  pruned  by  his  own  hand. 

The  first  summons  which  he  received  to  quit  this  delij 
retreat,  was  when  the  legislature  of  Virginia  chose  hk 
delegate  to  the  conrention,  which  framed  the  constiti 
With  reluctance  he  consented  to  the  pleas  of  friendship,  i 
the  calls  of  public  duty.  He  prepared  himself  to  lay  po* 
litical  foundations,  by  the  study,  not  only  of  present  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  confederated  govemments,  ancient  and 
modem.  Made  president  of  the  conventicm,  by  a  nnaimiiDas 
vote,  his  wisdom,  no  less  than  his  influence,  was  felt  thiowh. 
out  that  august  body  ；  and  at  no  time  did  lie  senre  hk  coontiy 
with  more  efficiency* 

The  constitution  being  adopted,  the  unirenal  voice  of  the 
nation  called  him  forth,  to  organize  the  goyemment  he  had 
thus  helped  to  devise.  He  was  pained  that  he  must  again,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  leave  his  long-coreted  returementy  and 
embark,  with  all  his  honors,  upon  an  untried  and  temp 
sea.  But  lie  knew  there  was  no  other  man  on  whom  i 
pie  would  unite;  and  that  bis  refusal,  at  such  a  crisis, 

be  fraught  with  danger  to  bis  country.    A  special  

from  the  president  of  congress,  brought  him  the  official  i 
ligence  of  his  election,  and  two  days  from  the  time  of  notice, 
he  set  out  for  New  York,  where  congress  first  conyened. 

In  his  progress,  he  was  met  by  numeroas  bodies  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  both  sexes,  who  hailed  Imn  as  the  Father  of  his  Coui* 
try  ；  and  triumphal  arches  were  erected,  to  commemoiaie  his 
achievements.  He  was  attended  by  a  deputatio 
gress,  and  was  received  by  the  governor,  as  he  lande 
the  firing  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamatioDS  of  the  ] 

The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  witne 
expressible  joy,  by  a  great  miiltitade  of  spec 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  traiiBaction,  the  t 
of  Washington's  character  and  manners,  the 
of  the  sufferiii|8,  by  which  America  had  won  the  right  to  go- 
vern itself,  and  which,  with  a  father's  aiudoiia  solicitude,  he 
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had  shared  ；  all  ooDBpired  to  render  the  pageant  aolenm  and  PART  IV. 
affecting. 

In  an  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  modastly  de- 
clued  his  incapacity  for  "  the  weighty  .and  untried  cams  be- 
fore him,  and  offered  his  "  fervent  supplications  to  that  Al- 
mighty Being,  whose  providential  aid  can  supply  every  human 
defect,  that  hu  benediction  would  consecrate  to  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  govern- 
ment inadtiited  by  theinselyes  for  essential  purposes;  and 
would  enable  every  instrument,  employed  in  its  adminittrar 
tion,  to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge."  He  remarked,  that "  the  foundation  of  our  national 
policy  should  be  laid  in  tke  pure  piincipleB  of  priTBte  morality  ； 
and  thai  no  truth  was  more  thoroughly  established,  than  that 
diere  exbts  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness  ； 
between  duty  and  advantage  ；  between  the  genuine  maxuns  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  poUk 
proq>ent7  and  felicity.**  These  considerationB  he  enforced  by 
the  weighty  leuons,  "  that  the  success  of  the  republican  fonn 
of  isoTemment  is  justly  considered,  as  deeply,  perhaps  finally, 
on  the  ei^riment  intrusted  to  the  American  people  ； 
； the  propitioiis  smiles  of  heaven  could  never  be  ex- 
i  on  a  natkm,  that  disregarded  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
[ light,  which  heaven  itself  had  ordained." 
" Qgress  made  it  their  first  object  to  establiah  a  revenue 
ficient  for  the  support  of  govemmenit,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debt,  contracted  during  the  reyolutioniiy  war.  For 
purpose,  they  laid*  dudes  on  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  ；  thus  drawing  into  the  public 
tremaury,  funds  which  had  before  been  collected  and  appro* 
priated  by  individual  states.  To  counteract  the  commercial 
Tegniations  of  foreign  nations,  and  encourage  American  ship- 
pmg,  higher  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  on  foreign,  than  on 
American  yessels,  and  ten  per  cent,  less  duty  on  goods  im- 
ported in  vessels  owned  hj  Americans,  than  in  those  belonging 
to  foreigners. 

Those  first  qipointed  under  the  constitution  as  heads  of  de- 
rtments,  were,  Thomas  Jeffeison,  secretary  of  state,  Alex- 
ler  Hamilton  of  the  treasury,  and  General  Knox  of  the  de- 
aent  of  war.  The  small  navy  was  assigned  to  the  care 
of  the  latter.  These  officers  were  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  control  of  the  president,  to  whom  they  were  required  to 
make  elaborate  reports  in  writing.  They  were  constitution- 
ally removable  by  him. 

During  this  session,  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  constitu-  Constitotkn 
don.    Congress,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  agreed  Mwoded 
upon  twelve  new  articles,  which  were  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive state  legislatures  ；  ten  of  which  being  approved  by  threo- 
fonrthB  of  these  bodies,  they  became  a  part  of  that  instrument 
It  was  during  this  session  also,  that  the  important  work 
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PART  IT.  was  completed  of  establishing  a  national  judiciuy,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  cases,  occurring  imder  the  constitution  and  lawa 
of  the  United  States  ；  of  all  dLsputes,  arising  with  foreigners, 
and  between  the  mhabitants  of  different  states.  It  was  to 
consist  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  and  district  courts.  Of 
these,  the  district  contort,  which  was  to  consist  of  one  judge  for 
each  separate  district,  was  considered  the  lowest  ；  and  causes 
were  appealable  from  this  to  the  circuit  court,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  one  of  the  five  associate  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  district  judge  of  the  state  in  which  the  court 
was  held.  Causes  were  appealable  from  this  tribunal  to  the 
supreme  court,  which,  was  to  consist  of  a  chief-justice,  and 
five  associate  judges  ；  and  was  to  hold  two  sessions,  annaally, 
at  the  seat  of  government.  John  Jay  was  appointed  chief-jus- 
tice, and  Edmund  Randolph,  attomey-genend. 

The  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  that  of  the  vice  president  at  five  thoo- 
sand,  and  those  of  the  heads  of  department  at  three  thouaaad 
and  five  hundred.  The  representatives  received  six  dollars 
per  day,  and  six  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel  ；  the 
senate  seVen  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same  for  travel.  The 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  was  allowed  four  thouaaod 
dollars,  and  the  associate  judges  three  thousand  five  hundred 
per  annum. 

Before  their  adjournment,  congress,  with  becoming  piety, 
requested  the  president  to  recommend  to  the  people  a  day  of 
public  prayer  and  thanksgiviag  ；  in  which  they  should  uni- 
tedly acknowledge,  "  with  grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  sig- 
nal favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them  &a 
opportuniw^  peaceably  to  establish  a  constilation  of  govern- 
ment for  their  safety  and  happiness." 

On  the  29th  of  September,  the  first  session  of  congress 
closed  ；  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  being  previously  direct- 
ed, by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  prepare 
a  plan  to  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  public  credit, 
and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 

After  the  adjourament  of  congress,  the  president  made  a 
tour  through  New  England,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  devoted  affecdoo. 
They  crowded  around  him.  They  Tied  with  each  other  in 
the  display  of  hospitable  attentions.  Parents  brought  their 
children,  that  they  might  view  in  him  the  living  model  of  ex* 
cellence,  and  that  they  might  have,  in  after  life,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  that  they  had,  with  their  own  eyes,  beheld 
the  man  whom  the  history  of  their  country  ranked  as  the  first 
of  her  citizens. 

In  November,  North  Carolina  acceded  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  began  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1790.   Mr.  Hamilton  early  compli^  with,  the  di* 
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rections  given  him  at  the  close  of  the  former  session,  and 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  report,  which  was  diftwn  xxo 
with  a  masterly  hand.  He  showed  the  importance  of  public 
credit,  and  proposed,  as  the  means  of  supporting  that  of  the 
United  States,  a  system  of  assuming  or  funding,  not  only  the 
public  debt,  amounting  to  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  but  also 
the  state  debts,  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions  ；  and  of 
making  permanent  proyision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
by  imposing  taxes  on  certain  articles  of  luxury,  and  on  spirits 
distilled  within  the  United  States. 

The  debates  on  this  report  produced  an  irritation  of  feel- 
ing, which,  in  the  event,  shook  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  they  may  fairly  be  said,  to  be  the  origin  of  that  vio- 
lent party-spirit,  which,  under  the  names  of  federalists  and 
republicans,  for  thirty  years  anr^ed  one  part  of  the  American 
community  against  the  other.  There  were  in  the  funding  sys- 
tem two  gnmd  points  of  difference  between  the  opposing  par- 
ties. That  concerning  the  assumptioii  of  the  state  debts, 
which  was  last  debated,  caused  the  most  serious  collision. 
The  northern  members,  who  were  mostly  federalists,  advoca- 
ted the  measure  ；  while  the  majority  of  those  from  the  south, 
belonged  to  the  other  party,  and  opposed  it. 

The  other  point  of  difference  was,  whether  in  the  case  of 
funding  the  domestic  debt,  there  should  be  any  discrimination 
between  the  present  holders  of  public  securities,  and  those  to 
whom  the  debt  was  originally  due.  The  federalists,  who 
looked  with  great  confidence  to  the  talents  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  were,  with  him,  in  favor  of  making  no  differ- 
ence between  the  present  and  the  original  holder  of  the  conti- 
nental bills,  maintaining  that  government  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere in  transfers.  The  republican  party  advocated  the  dis- 
crimination ； contending,  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  veterans  of 
the  revolution,  who  had  been  obliged  to  receive  this  paper  in 
lieu  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  part 
with  it  at  a  small  part  of  its  nominal  value,  now  to  be  con- 
demned to  poverty  ；  while  the  speculator  was  receiving  the 
reward  of  tLeir  blood  and  services. 

After  much  debate,  Mr.  Madison  proposed,  that  the  present 
holder  of  assignable  paper  should  receive  the  highest  price 
such  paper  had  borne  in  market,  and  the  original  holder  the 
residue.  These  propositions  were  finally  rejected  ；  the  friends 
of  the  secretary  contending  that  they  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  80  as  to  prevent  the  results  apprehended;  as  many  of 
the  original  certificates  were  issued  to  persons,  who,  in  fact, 
kad  no  interest  in  them,  as  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
to  whom  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  transferred.  They 
had  depreciated  gradually,  thus  probably  dividing  among  many 
individuals  the  loss  sustained  by  each. 

The  subject  of  assuming  the  state  debts,  recalled  former 
points  of  animosity,  and  brought  forward  new  matter  of  dissen- 
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 sion.   Mr.  Hamilton  was  sugpected  of  moiiBrchical  views 

PBHioD  L  HaTing  been  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  eyils  arising  from  a 
CHAP.  X.   waDt  of  power  in  the  continental  congress,  he  had  in  the  coa- 
^■^^r^'  vention,  been  an  advocate  for  strength  in  the  new  constitatkm, 
and  was  at  the  time,  accused  of  wishing  so  to  arrange  it,  that 
^■^P^  in  its  operations,  it  would  break  down,  and  subject  to  itself, 
'     the  state  governments.    Those  whose  suspicions  wore  thoB 
excited,  now  believed  that  the  fanding  aystem,  in  its  essential 
features,  and  especially  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  was 
but  a  part  of  the  same  plan.   They  contended  that  its  de  • 
was  to  strengthen  die  general  goremment,  by  making  the 
creditors,  and  other  capitalists,  dependent  upon  it  ；  and 
engaging  the  great  moneyed  interesUi  of-  the  cofuntiy  to  defend 
its  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
•  Those  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  contended,  that  the  debts 

Strong  aim-  incurred  by  the  states  were  not  for  their  own  benefit,  bm  for 
"rSrofUie*^  &e  promotion  of  the  common  cause  ；  and  that,  therefore,  it 
aaramption.  was  right  the  whole  nation  should  be  responsible.   The  debts 
of  the  states  most  active  in  the  war  were  greatest  ；  those  x>f 
Massachusetts  and  Carolina  amonntiiig  to  ten  millions  and  a 
half,  while  those  of  all  the  other  states  were  not  more  than 
fifteen  millions.   Should  each  be  left  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  own  debts,  these  states  must,  in  some  way,  lay 
unusual  burdens  upon  their  inhabitants  ；  thus  obliging  them 
a  second  time  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  common 
Itiftnj«ct-  cauae*    On  taking  the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  plans  of  the  secretary  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two. 

In  the  meantime,  disputes  had  tak^n  place  with  respect  to 
'ofthfiWBi?' 仏 e  temporary,  as  well  as  the  permanent  seat  of  gOTenunent. 
of  goverat  It  was  understood  that  should  it  be  fixed  for  ten  years  al  Phi- 
a    ladelphia,  and  afterwards  at  a  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Po- 
tomac,  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
er*!  tives,  from  that  quarter,  would  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
Mr.  Hamilton.   This  was  accordingly  done,  and  his 
were  adopted.   The  debt  funded  amounted  to  a  little 
than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  upon  a  part  of  which  aa 
interest  of  three  per  coat,  was  paid,  and  on  the  remainder,  Biz 
per  cent. 

In  May,  1790,  Rhode  Island  acceded. to  th«  new  constitii- 
STcomS? 饫 on  ；  thus  completing  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  United  States, 
" under  one  goverament. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  third  session  of  con- 
gress, a  bill  was  introduced  for  laying  the  taxes  which  the 
secretary  had  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
assumed  debt  of  the  states.  That  for  laying  duties  aa  distilled 
spirits,  was  urged  on  the  ground,  that  the  inhabitants  befrad 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  no  other  were  consumed, 
would  not  otherwise  bear  an  equal  burden  with  those  oo  the 
sea-coast,  who  consumed  most  of  the  articles  on  which  ma 
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impofltdatywMlaid.  The  bill,  after  nrach  debate^  was  carried. 

An  act  was  paMed,  accepting  the  cession  of  the  claims  of  psbiod  i. 
North  Carolina  to  a  district,  west  of  that  state,  and  a  territo-   chaf.  x. 
lial  government  was  established  by  congreaa,  under  the  title  "«^^v^w 
of  "  The  Territory  of  the  Uniled  States,  south  of  the  Ohio." 
In  1780,  James  Robertson,  with  forty  fiunilies  travelled  through  Tenneaaee. 
a  wilderness  of  300  miles  and  founded  NaahWlle.  Many  of  the  17M. 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war  settled  on  Cum-  7. 
berland  river;  a  tract  having  been  there  laid  oE,  for  the  dis-  ^J^§[J5* 
chai^  of  military  bounties. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians  ；  thus  putting  a  period  to  the  fean  of  a  Creek  war. 

A  nadoQal  bank  was,  during  this  session,  recommended  by  . 
Mr.  Hamilton.  It  met  with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  re- 
publican party.  They  considered  all  banking  institutions  as 
useless,  the  present  bill  defective,  and  the  power  of  establish- 
ing a  bank  not  granted  to  congress.  The  supporters  of  the 
biU  maintained  that  a  national  bank  was  not  only  constitu- 
tknud  and  useful,  but  necessary  for  the  operations  of  govem- 
ment.  The  president  required  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  in 
writing.  Mr.  Jefienon  and  Mr.  Randolph  opposed,  while  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  General  Knox  advocated  the  biU.  After  da- 
liberate  investigation,  the  president  was  convinced  of  its  con- 
stitutionality and  utility,  and  gave  it  his  signature.  The  bank 
was  established  at  PhUadelpMa,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  the  funding  and  banking 
systems,  thus  originating  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  spread 
themseWes  to  its  extremities,  and  were  every  where  the  Um  ooontiy. 
signal  for  the. people  to  range  themselves,  each  under  one  udmtfae 
of  the  two  parties.  The  secretary  of  state  was  active  and 
determined  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  doubtless  believed  them  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  ；  but  it  appears  problematical,  whether,  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  it  was  right  for  him  to  spread  through  the 
country,  a  spirit  of  disaffection*  to  measures  taken  by  another 
member  of  the  same  cabinet,  acting  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  his  proper  fonctions.  As  an  individual  patriot,  Mr.  Jeffenon 
would  certainly  have  been  correct  in  persuading  his  country- 
men to  oppose  what  he  believed  would  tend  to  subvert  their 
liberties  ；  but  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  resignation  of  his 
office,  he  should  have  become  merely  an  actor  in  an  indind- 
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ual  capacity,  before  he  took  any  measures  of  hostility^  against 
Mr.  Hamilton.  As  it  was,  the  venerable  Washington  had  the 
unhappiness  to  witness  his  two  principal  secretaries,  both 
men  of  vast  abilities,  in  determined  hostility  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  mortification  to  find  his  affectionate  remonstrances  and 
exhortations,  ineffectual  to  their  reconcilement. 

New  York  having  relinquished  its  claims  to  jurisdiction  in 
Vermont,  and  this  state  agreeing  to  the  federal  constitatioii,  it 
was,  on  the  application  of  its  principal  citizens,  this  year  «d- 
mitted  into  the  Union. 

In  1791,  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  comple- 
ted.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  3,929,000,  of  who 
695,000  were  slares.   The  revenue  amounted  to  4,771  ,C 
dollars,  the  exports  to  19,000,000,  and  the  imports  to 
20,000,000. 

In  October,  the  second  congress  commenced  its  first  session 
One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  &at  of  apportioning  the  nnmber  of 
representatives  according  to  the  census.   After  much  disa- 
greement a  bill  passed  fixing  the  ratio  at  one  for  every  thirty- 
three  thousaDd  inhabitants. 

While  congress  was  thus  agitated  fay  party  strife,  an  Indian 
war  was  opening  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Momfiani.— Tha  Indiuu  of     North  Wait 

The  aborigines  of  America,  are  regarded  with  great  and 
increasing  interest.  Of  all  the  sources  of  infoimatioii  con- 
cerning their  character  and  internal  arrangements,  perhaps  tbe 
most  valuable,  are  those  derived  from  the  Moravians.  Elliot, 
although  long  engaged  in  their  conversion,  yet  had  his  home 
and  family  among  the  people  of  Roxbury.  David  Bnineid 
from  1742  to  1746,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  same  object, 
among  the  Mohicanni  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Delawares, 
in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  But  his  caroer, 
though  success^,  was  short.  The  Moravian  brethren  lived 
for  forty  years  among  the  Indians.  Their  society  had  many 
intelligent  men,  (and  women  aJso,)  scattered  widely  among  them. 
They  adopted  their  converts  as  brothers  and  sisters,  some- 
times intermarrying  among  them.  Their  observaticms  west 
written  down  ；  and  they  remain  in  the  pages  of  Heckewelder, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Zeisberger,  arranged  into  narrative  by 
Loskiel.  For  the  sake  of  this  information,  no  less  than 
on  their  own  account,  the  history  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sions should  be  studied.   To  give  a  connected  yiew  of  the 
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revolution,  we  hare  suspended  it  from  its  proper  chronological  PART  IV, 

place.  PERIOD  L 

After  Pontiac's  treacheries,  the  Moravian  converts,  in  dan-  ohap.  n. 
ger  of  perishing  from  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the  whites,  s«*^^>^^^*> 
went  in  a  body  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  sheltered  by  the 
governor  in  a  piison;  yet,  even  here,  some  of  them  were  mur- 
dered. 

Soon  after  this,  Zeisberger  was  the  leader  of  a  party  of  the  1767. 
missionaries,  who  emigrated  with  a  portion  of  Uieir  Indian  AmiMkmjm 
brethren,  and  fixed,  for  a  time,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  near  ny  riJwT 
the  month  of  French  creek.    Here  the  Indians  came  in  throngs 
to  attend  their  preaching  ；  and  the  chapel  which  they  had 
erected,  was  fiUed  with  warriors,  whose  faces  were  painted 
with  black  and  Tenniliony  and  their  heads  decorated  with 
clusters  of  feathers  and  fox-tails.    Some  of  them  became  pen- 
itent believers,  and  joined  the  brethren. 

At  Uus  time  a  war  occurred  between  the  Senecas  and  Cher-  1770. 
okees.    Some  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  former,  when   War  be- 
a  small  party  of  their  braves  were  taken  by  the  latter,  who,  ^JJJJJJJ^^ 
having  cut  off  their  fingers,  told  them  to  go  home  and  show  Cheiokees. 
the  S^ecas  how  the  Cherokees  treated  those  "  who  would  not 
hold  cm  to  the  chain  of  friendship." 

The  war  which  ensued,  made  the  location  of  the  Moravians    M«r  3. 
uncamfortable.    Chiefs  in  the  neighborhood  proved  treache-  f^^? 
ions  'r  and,  Zeisberger  again  leading  the  way,  the  brethren  re-  p^llde] 
moved  to  ihe  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  month  of  Beaver  creek.  »t  the  i 
Here  they  founded  Friedenatadt, "  The  Town  of  Peace."  The 
setdements  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Susquehannah,  were  about 
this  time  broken  up,  and  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  led  by 
Heckewelder,  joined  this  settlement. 

Zeisberger  soon  removed,  having  been  invited  by  the  XTfl, 
Delaware  chiefs,  and  presented  by  them  with  a  beautiful  tract  Maxch  5. 
of  land  on  the  Muskingum,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tusca- 
rawas with  White  woman's  creek.    Here,  with  a  party  of  five 
families twenty-eight  persons,  from  Friedenstadt,  he  fixed 
and  built  Schoonbrun, "  the  Beautiful  Spring."    They  were  stS£^ 
soon  joined  by  241  persons  from  the  Stusquehannah.    Several  began  on  iIm 
new  towns  were  founded,  the  most  considerable  of  whiob  were  Muakingum. 
called  Lichtenau,  Friedenheuten,  and  Salem. 

FetidB  arose  among  the  Indians,  by  which  the  missionaries 
were  in  continual  danger.    The  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  also  op- 
erated now,  as  in  the  time  of  EUiot,  against  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.    But  the  most  powerfiil  man  of  the  Delawares,  纟 ，，- • 
Captain  White-Eyes,  a  person  of  great  and  good  qualities,  was  The*eicel- 
coDTmced  of  the  importance  of  civilization.    He  saw  how  lent  、"- 
nnch  better  off  were  the  Europeans,  and  even  the  christian  ^匸 
Indians,  than  were  his  own  people.    Christianity,  he  regarded 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  difference.    And  when  the 
aged  chief  Netawatwees,  with  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  war-chief, 
•ad  otheiBy  joined  in  determining  to  expel  the  religious  teachexB 
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whom  they  had  invited,  White-Eyes  addreM^  the  council, 
even  with  tears,  in  their  behalf.  But  unable  to  move  them,  be 
withdrew  in  silent  offended  dignity.  The  nation  oonld  not 
dispense  with  his  talents  and  services,  and  were  forced  to 
come  into  his  measures.  At  length  NetawaAwees  was  con- 
Terted.  Glikkikan,  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  wariike 
captains,  had  before  become  a  sincere  and  consistent  cbiisdan. 
He  received  baptism  under  the  name  of  Isaac,  and  assisted 
the  brethren  as  a  teacher,  and  finally  sealed  bis  fiedth  with  bis 
blood.  The  chiefs  now  solemnly  detennmed  in  coancil,  and 
piomulgated  the  decree,  that  the  Delawares,  as  a  nation,  would 
receiye  &e  word  of  God.  "  Let  us,"  said  Netawatwees  to 
Pftkanke,  another  aged  chief,  "  do  a  good  work  before  we  de- 
put,  and  leave  a  testimony  to  our  children." 

Great  prosperity  followed.  Zeisberger  had  nude  i  - 
book  of  the  Delaware  tongue,  and  was  gathering  the  child 
into  schools.  TKe  war  of  the  reyolntion  came  on,  and 
afflicted  bretheren  were  now  placed  between  three  fires.  Tue 
English  and  Americans  each  sent  to  them  to  be  quiet,  but 
each  soneht  to  draw  them  into  such  correspondencies  as  would 
have  made  them  suspected  by  the  other  ；  while  the  Indian  tribes 
around,  wished  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  Still,  the  Delawaies, 
under  White-Eyes,  acted  in  their  character  of  peacemaken, 
and  called  on  the  tribes  to  maintain  a  neutrality. 

About  this  time,  the  Half-king  came  with  200  of  hia  Hn- 
lons,  or  Wyandots,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Momviaitt  ； 
but  ihey  prepared  a  feast,  and  received  him  in  such  a  maimer, 
that  he  relented  and  promised  them  his  fnendsliip. 

At  length  the  two  beUigerents  called  on  the  Indians  to  take  up 
anna,  and  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  But  the  young 
men  among  their  converts  refused.  Their  refusal  was  at- 
tributed to  their  teachers,  and  the  fierce  Iroquois  employed  the 
Cfaippewas  and  Ottawas,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  misskmft- 
lies,  or  cause  their  removal.  Their  friend  White-Eyes  was 
now  dead.  They  were  ]4 皿 dered,  and  their  cattle  shot  in 
snch  numbers,  that  the  m  became  insupportable  ；  and  wbile 
their  com  was  yet  unhairested,  they  were  obliged  to  break 
up  th^  beautiful  settlements  on  the  Muskingum. 

SiJm^of  their  convelrts  forsook  them,  wlule  hundreds  fol- 
lowed them  to  ft  barren  spot  on  the  Sandusky  rirer.  Winter 
on,  and  they  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold.  Notwitli- 
Btaading  the  missionaries  had  thus  Bacrificed  every  thing, 
rather  man  to  ftbandon  their  converts,  who  loved  them  ms  fa- 
thers, they  were  now  seized,  by  British  anthority,  and  carried 
to  Detroit.  The  very  day  they  were  torn  from  their  iainilieB 
and  converts,  they  leamed  the  dreadful  fate  of  a  party  of  their 
Indian  brethren  and  sisters,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  Mi»k- 
ingam,  to  gather  the  com  from  their  deserted  fields. 

ThiB  party  consisted  of  nine^-eight  persons.  Tkey  were 
tt  lachleiiaii  and  Salem,  e:q>ecttng  soon  to  cany  the  gathered 
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com  to  their  famishing  friends,  when  an  armed  party  of  Ameri- 
can marauders,  possessed  with  the  superstitioas  belief,  that  the 
Indians,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  were  all  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  chosen  race,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  themselves, 
hearing  of  this  party,  came  upon  them  unawares  ；  and,  by 
fraud  and  false  pretenses,  disanned  and  made  them  pris- 
oners善  They  then  infonned  them  that  they  must  die.  Reli- 
gion had  taught  them  how  Christians  should  die,  and  all  they 
asked  was  a  litde  time  to  prepare.  The  wretches  gave  them 
till  the  next  day,  and  then  confined  the  men  in  one  house, 
the  women  and  children  in  another.  All  night  did  these  de- 
innocents  send  up  to  heaven  the  voice  of  prayer,  with 
t  of  praise.  In  the  morning,  tbey  were  led  forth  by  two 
- two,  and  in  separate  houses  set  apart  for  the  men  and 
women,  they  were  scalped  and  murdered  ；  meeting  their  death 
with  christian  composure.  Thus  ninety-six  converted  Indians 
were  foully  slsughtered  in  cool-blood,  by  white  men  pretend* 
ing  to  be  christiaiis.  Two  lads  alone  escaped  to  give  these 
particulars.  Colonel  Gibson,  the  American  commandant  at 
Pittsbarff,  had  sent  to  apprise  the  Moravian  Indians  of  the 
danger  mey  were  in,  from  these  human  fiends  ；  bat  too  late. 

The  missionaiies,  who  were  carried  to  Detroit,  had  already 
been  there  before  on  the  accusation  of  Captain  Pipe,  that  they 
bad  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Americans.  They  denied 
tke  fact,  and  demanded  of  the  governor  a  trial.  When  con- 
醒 with  their  accuser,  the  governor  asked  bim  if  his 
was  true.  Captain  Pipe  shuffled  and  evaded,  and 
sred  with  his  counsellors,  who  hung  their  heads.  At 
. he  raised  himself,  like  a  man  who  suddenly  makes  a 
Bat  and  good  resolve.  "  I  will,"  said  he,  "  tell  the  plain 
T&'tnisafonaries  are  good  men."  Then  striking 
St,  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  :  they  did 
： but  what  the  Delaware  chiefs'  obliged  them  to  do." 
I  declaration  they  were  acquitted, 
their  second  visit,  the  governor,  wlio  was  a  worthy  man, 
, them  that  he  had  them  brought  to  Detroit  to  save  their 
lives,  which  the  savages  were  determined  to  take.  Encou- 
raged by  him,  the  missionaries  again  gathered  their  pattered 
flock,  for  a  time,  oh'the  Huron  river.  At  length  the  news  of 
between  England  and  America  arrived,  and  they  re- 
, to  the  United  States.  The  savage  tribes  remaining 
il-,  they  vent  towards  their  settlements  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  their  society  was  incorporated,  and  was 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  misaion  to  the  year  1782, 
the  brelbren  had  baptized  720  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  treaty  with  Great  Britaiii,  that  nation  refused  to  de- 
liver Detroit  uid  other  posts  in  the  western  country,  within 
the  ceded  limits  of  the  United  States  ；  alledging  that  the  Anoieri- 
cans  had  nol  fulfilled  certain  stipulatioRs  of  the  treaty.  TheM 
posts  became  the  rallying  points  of  die  now  hostile  savages. 
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PART  IV.     The  Mamies  were  at  this  time  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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PERIOD  I.  western  tribes.  Their  chief,  Michikiniqua,  (the  Little  Turtle^) 
CHAP.  II.  possessed  more  talents  than  any  savage  warrior  of  his  time, 
v-^^v^^  Like  Pontiac,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  a  juncture,  when 
Tbe  Miamia.  the  country  was  to  change  its  white  masters,  might  be  niade  fa- 
vorable to  their  utter  expulsion,  and  the  re-esta^lisment  of  the 
Indian  power.    By  the  force  of  native  abilities  and  great  ex- 
erdons,  he  raised  himself  to  be  the  militaiy  leader  of  the  con- 
federated Wyandots,  Delawares,  Pottawatamies,  Shawaaese, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes.    With  purposes  of 
exterminatioii,  they  now  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  committing  their  usual  midnight  atrocities. 

Pacific  arrangements  were  attempted  by  the  president,  -but 
without  effect.  On  their  failure,  General  Hannar  was  sent 
from  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  force 
amounting  to  1,400  men,  to  reduce  them  to  terms.  He  was 
SQccessfid  in  destroying  Indian  villages,  and  the  produce  of 
Hit  defeat,  ^eir  fields  ；  but  in  an  engagement  near  Chillicothe,  he  was  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss. 

Upon  the  failure  of  General  Hannar,  Major  General  St. 
Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  He  liastened,  with  an  anny  of  2,000,  to  pro- 
tect the  suffering  inhabitants. 

In  October  of  the  following  year,  he  inarched  into  the  wil- 
derness to  seek  his  foe,  and  encamped  with  1,400  men,  near 
the  Miami  villages.  Regardless  of  the  rules  of  savage  war- 
fare, and  of  the  well  known  talent  and  subtilty  of  the  Little 
Turde,  he  and  his  officers  were  asleep,  while  at  dead  of  nislit 
the  savage  chieftians  assembled  in  council.  At  da; 
terrified  Americans  were  roused  with  the  war-whoop  i 
in  their  ears,  from  every  quarter.  The  carnage  was  inde 
bable.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Americans  < 
and  their  whole  camp  and  artilleiy,  fell  into  the  liands  of  i 
savages. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  horrible  disaster,  ccmgress 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  vigor  ；  to  aug- 
ment the  army,  and  to  place  the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defense. 
In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Washington  endeavored  to 
organize  a  force,  sufficient  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  ；  but  the  defeats  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  produced  suck 
a  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
could  not  be  enlisted,  to  authorize  another  expedition.  A 
clamor  was  raised  against  the  war,  and  the  president  once 
more  attempting  to  negotiate,  sent  Colonel  Harden  and  Major 
Trueman,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  both  murdered  by 
the  sayages,  though  against  the  will  of  the  chief. 

The  Six  Nations,  at  the  instigatioii  of  Washington,  now  in- 
aJS^ofhoB-  terfered,  and  persuaded  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  to  withdrew 
tflitiM.    ham  the  alliance,  and  make  peace  with  the  United  States. 
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The  Miamies  consented  to  something  like  a  truce,  agreeing  PART  IT. 
to  hold  a  conference  the  ensuing  spring.  period  i. 

In  1792,  a  mint  was  established,  by  order  of  congress,  and  c"^'' "- 
located  at  Philadelphia  ；  and  the  division  and  value  of  the  v^^v"^^ 
money,  to  be  used  throughout  the  country,  was  regulated  by 
statute  and  it  was  called  "  Federal  money." 

General  Washington  was  again  elected  president,  and  in  waahing- 
March,  1793,  was  inaugurated.  John  Adams  was  also  re-elect-  ton's  second 
ed  vice-president. 

About  this  time,  the  French  revolution,  which  had  commen- 
ced in  1789,  began  seriously  to  affect  the  politics  of  the  Uni-  171 
ted  States.    A  new  government  was  at  first  established  in  The  ― 
France,  which  had  for  its  fundamental  principle,  the  universal  "'。 
equality  of  man.    Hopes  were  entertained,  that  France  would 
now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  goremment  ；  but  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutioii  were  selfish  and  unprincipled,  and  their  san- 
guinary measures  soon  blasted  these  hopes.    Louis  XVI.  was 
executed,  his  family  murdered  or  imprisoned,  and  all  who  1T99. 
were  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  revolutionists,  suffered  de- 
capitation  by  the  guillotine.  guiUotmed.' 

The  party-spirit  which  had  already  agitated  the  whole  Union, 
raged  with  increased  violence.    The  democratic  or  republi-  Effect  of  tht 
can  party,  viewing  France  as  in  the  same  situation  with  Ame-  lutionorSe 
rica,  when  contending  for  her  rights  against  the  tyranny  of  United 
Great  Britain,  beheld  with  pleasure  the  downfall  of  kings,  and  S^^, 
the  dissemination  of  their  own  principles  ；  and  though  they  viewtofthe 
disapproved  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  exhibited,  yet  they  trust-  demoentie 
ed  that  good  order  woidd  eventually  be  restored,  and  a  repub-  P^rty- 
tic  of  the  most  perfect  kind  established. 

The  federalists,  regarding  their  country  as  connected  with 
Britain  by  identity  of  origin,  by  the  various  ties  of  commercial 
interest,  by  resemblance  of  institutions,  and  by  similarity  of 
language,  Hteraturie,  and  religion  ；  shocked  with  the  crimes 
of  Uie  French  rulers,  and  alarmed  at  the  system  of  disorgani- 
zation which  they  had  introduced,  were  led  to  doubt  whether, 
ftmidst  such  a  state  of  things,  a  republican  form  of  government 
could  permanently  be  maintained.  They  charged  the  demo- 
cratic party  with  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  and  thus 
fostering  a  spirit  of  disorganization.  Their  public  prints 
teemed  with  Uie  most  terrific  visions  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  country,  should  the  republican  party  gain  the  ascen- 
dency. Law,  religion,  and  good  order,  they  foretold,  would 
all  be  subverted  ；  the  churches  sacrilegiously  demolished,  and 
the  written  word  of  God  committed  to  the  flames.  The  re- 
publican prints  retorted  with  equal  asperity,  charging  their 
political  opponents  with  hostility  to  republican  institutions,  and 
mean  subserviency  to  Great  Britain.  April  22. 

In  April,  1793,  information  was  received  of  the  declaration  Wwhington 
of  war  by  France,  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland.    Wash-  pj^^l^i^ 
ington  was  an  American^  and  he  did  not  choose  to  ioYOlTe  lus  ofp^ntzalitj. 
20 
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PART  IV.  country  in  the  contests  of  Europe.   He  accordingly,  with  the 
PEBiOD  L  unanimous  adrice  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  proclamaiion  of 
CHAP.  II.  neutrality.    This  measure  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
^^^"^^  the  {NTOsperity  of  America.    Its  adoption  was  the  more  hono- 
rable to  the  president,  as  the  general  sympathy  was  in  favor 
of  the  sister  republic,  against  whom,  it  was  said.  Great  Bri- 
tain had  commenced  a  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing 
upon  her  a  monarchical  form  of  government  ；  but  he  preferred 
the  welfare  of  his  country  to  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 

The, French  minister,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  king, 
was  about  this  time  recalled  ；  and  in  April,  Mr.  Genet,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  republic,  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  flattering  reception  he  met  with,  induced  Mm  to  believe, 
that  he  could  easily  persuade  the  American  pe(^le  to  embark 
in  the  cause  of  France,  whatever  might  be  the  determination 
of  their  government.  This  opinion  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous procedure  of  fitting  out  privateers  from  the  port  of 
Charleston,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  act  of  sovereignty  which  he  attempted.  He 
projected  hostile  expeditions  against  Florida,  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  ；  and  against  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  put  them  in  a  train  of  execution, 
and  did  not  finally  relinquish  them  until  disavowed  by  the 
minister  who  succeeded  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  illegal  assumptions,  he  was  welcomed 
at  Philadelphia  by  the  most  extravagant  marks  of  joy.  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister  justly  complained.    The  cab- 
inet disapproved  his  course,  and  determined  to  enforce  the 
laws.    Genet  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  executive,  and 
HiB  threats,  threaten  an  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people.  This 
measure  turned  many  against  him;  and  rendered  the  cause  of 
^Sa^^e  France  lew  popular  in  America.   Congress  approved  the  con- 
executive,  duct  of  the  administration  towards  Mr.  Genet,  and  France 
Feb  1    annulled  his  powers.   He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fauchet 
lYM.      Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia,  in  1790,  and  was 
Mr.  Fauchet  admitted  to  the  union,  as  a  separate  state,  in  1792.   The  first 
aui^dea  English  settlement  was  made  by  Col.  Daniel  Boone.  He,  with 
his  family  and  forty  men,  settled,  in  1775,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky.   Boone  had  himself,  visited  the  region,  four 
years  earlier.    Admiring  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  wild  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  remained  upoa 
it;  a  solitary  dweller  in  the  woods.   The  Indians  were  fierce 
and  dangerous  ；  and  the  wild  beasts  threatened  his  lonely 
ion.   But  Boone  delighted  in  such  scenes.   He  trapped 
； T8,  and  eluded,  or  m»ie  friends  of  the  Indians. 
1，80>      Subsequently,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  granted  400  acres 
The  settlera  of  land,  to  any  man  who  would  make  a  clearing,  build  a  cabin, 
in  difltresfl.  and  raise  a  crop  of  com.   This  attracted  settlers   The  In- 
TiSTvJT  dinns  were  hostile,  and  severe  winters  brought  famine.  But 
•  fresh  bodies  of  emigrants  furnished  supplies;  and  Kentucky 
became  prosperoiu. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Conaequenoea  of  war. 
Qif  the  Ift  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  his  PART  IV. 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ran-  period  l 
dolph.   The  office  of  attorney-general  was  filled  by  Mr.  1^-  chap.  m. 
liam  Bradford. 


The  duties  which  had  been  laid  by  congress  on  distilled  Mr.  Jeffer- 
^irits,  created  great  dissatUfaotion.    In  the  western  coun-  ion  resi^ 
ties  of  PennsylTania,  it  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ^  office, 
regularly  progressive  system  of  resistance.  Combinations  were  IVM. 
formed  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  laws,  by  exciting  the  '^S-^"»®? 
resentment  of  the  people  against  those  concerned  in  their  ex-  ro^uTooSi- 
ecution  ；  and  for  this  purpose,  in  1791,  a  general  meeting  of  aon  disturb- 
the  malcontents  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  correspondencies  „  ^ 
established  among  ^em.    This  state  of  things  called  for  vig-  ^"^"J.  *" 
ixouB  measures  on  the  part  of  government.    Officers  of  in- 
spection were  appointed,  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
president,  exhorting  and  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist 
from  any  combinations  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  insurgents,  not  checked,  proceeded  to  violent  outrages. 
The  marshal  of  the  district,  while  serving  processes  against  ^u^JJ^c- 
offenders,  was  seized  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  tion." 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  refrain  from  executing  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  The  inspector,  apprehensive  of  danger,  af- 
ter appljring  in  vain  for  protection  from  the  civil  auUiority, 
procured  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  guard  his  house.  It 
was  attacked  by  five  hundred  of  the  rioters,  who,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  compelled  those  within  to 
surrender  themselves,  and  deliver  up  the  papers  of  the  in- 
spector, and  both 'this  officer  and  the  marshal  were  obliged 
to  withdraw. 

The  avowed  motives  of  these  outrages,  were  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  the  officers,  and  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  of- 
fensive laws.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  was  calculated 
at  seven  thousand. 

Washington,  having  vainly  attempted  persuasive  measures 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  force.  A  reqtdsi- 
tion  was  made  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  fifteen  thousand  militia.  These 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Vir- 
who  marched  at  their  head  into  the  revolted  district. 

I  the  intended  effect.  Such  salutary  terror  was  in- 
, that  no  farther  opposition  was  attempted.  Several  of 
the  most  active  leaders  were  detained  for  legal  prosecution, 
bat  afterwards  pardoned  ；  as  were  also  two,  who  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason.  In  the  management  of  this  diffi- 
cult affair,  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Washington  were  again 
conspicuous,  at  once  awing  the  disaffected  by  force,  and 
soothing  them  by  lenity. 
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At  this  session  of  congress,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  a 
naval  force,  consisting  of  six  frigates,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  commerce  against  the  Algerines  ；  eleven 
merchant  vessels,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  citizens,  luiTing 
been  captured  by  these  barbarians. 

•  A  war  with  England  was,  at  this  time  apprehended.  Since 
the  peace  of  1783,  mutual  complaints  were  made  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain  for  violating  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  The  former  were  accused  of  preventing  the  loy- 
alists from  regaining  possession*  of  their  estates,  and  British 
subjects  irom  recovering  debta,  contracted  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  Americans  complained,  that 
the  military  posts,  of  the  western  wilderness,  were  stUl  re- 
tained ； that  the  Indians  were  incited  to  make  incursions  up- 
on the  frontier  settlements  ；  and  that  injurious  commercial  re- 
strictions had  been  imposed,  by  which.  American  vessels, 
trading  to  the  ports  of  France,  mi^ht  be  seized  by  English 
cruisers,  carried  into  England  and  there  condemned. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  congress  assembled.  A  bfli 
passed,  laying  an  embargo  for  thirty  days,  one  for  erecting 
fortifications,  one  for  raising  a  provisional  army,  and  another 
for  organizing  the  militia.  To  avert,  however,  if  possible, 
the  calamity  of  another  war,  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  government. 

The  Indians  of  Ohio  had  continued  hostile  and  refused  to 
negotiate,  although  several  of  the  associated  tribes  had  with- 
drawn. General  St.  Clair,  after  his  defeat,  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  was  succeeded  by  General  Wayne,  to  whom  the 
Indians  gave  the  name  of  the  Black-Snake.  So  many  had  for- 
saken the  alliance,  that  the  Little  Turtle  now  believing  that 
the  Indians  would  be  defeated,  sought  to  persuade  them  to 

Seace.    "  We  shall  not  surprise  them,"  said  he,  "  for  they 
ave  now  a  chief  who  never  sleeps."    But  the  council  over- 
ruled his  opinion,  and  the  Indians  prepared  for  war. 

Wayne  marched  into  their  count^,  and  encamped  for 
the  winter,  at  Greenville.  He  occupied  the  ground  where 
the  battle  had  been  fought  in  1791  ；  and  there  erected  fort 
Recovery.  Early  iu  August,  he  reached  the  confluence  of 
the  Au  Glaize  and  Miami  rivers,  about  thirty  miles  from  a 
British  post,  where  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy,  estima- 
ted at  2,000,  was  collected.  His  own  force  amounted  to 
three  thousand.  After  sending  a  messenger,  with  the  vain 
endeavor  of  negotiating  a  peace,  on  the  15th  of  August,  he 
proceeded  against  the  Indians,  and  found  them  advantageously 
posted,  behind  the  British  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  20thy 
the  Americans  advanced  in  columns,  and  at  the  first  charge, 
broke  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Indians  retreated,  and  for  two 
hours  were  pursued  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Two  companies  of  British  soldiers  were  in  the  fight  ；  bat 
when  the  Indians  fleeing  in  their  distress,  applied  for  shelter 
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to  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  thoy  were  refused  admission.  PART  IV. 
This  treatment,  after  they  had  been  incited  to  the  war,  was  pebiodT. 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven.    The  principal  chief  of  the  Del-  chap.  hi. 
awares,  Buckongahelas,  immediately  made  peace  with  the  ^^>r^^ 
Americans.    The  British  power  over  the  savages  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  confederacy  dissolved.    Their  whole  country 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  American  forts  ereoted  in  the 
conquered  territory.   These  decisive  measures  disposed  to 
peace,  all  the  tribes  northwest  of  Ohio,  and  also  the  Six 
Nations. 

January  Ist,  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  bis  office  of  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Con-  change  of 
necdcut.    At  the  close  of  this  session,  General  Knox  also  aecretariei. 
resigned  his  office  of  secretary  of  war,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jay,  having  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britian,  re-  ^ov.  19. 
turned  in  the  spring  of  1795.    His  treaty,  having  been  laid    179 凛. 
before  the  senate,  was,  after  much  debate,  ratified  by  that  J&f，  treaty 
body.    It  provided  that  the  posts,  which  the  British  had  re-  ^^j^^^*' 
tained,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Americans,  and  compensa- 
tion made  for  illegal  captures  ；  and  that  the  American  govern-  ^1795 
ment  should  hold  :€600,000,  in  trust  for  the  subjects  of  Great  popular 
Britain  to  whom  American  citizens  were  indebted.    But  it  chxaor 
did  not  prohibit  the  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels, 
claimed  by  the  British  ；  and  was  thus  an  abandonment  of  the 
favorite  principle  of  the  Americans,  that  "  free  ships  make 
free  goods."    While  the  senate  were  debating  it  with  closed 
doors,  a  member  had  given  an  incorrect  copy  to  a  printer, 
This  was  circulated  with  r^idity,  and  produced  much  irrita- 
tion.   The  president  received  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  p^^^ 【卜。 
Union,  praying  him  to  withhold  his  signature  ；  but  Washington,  gen«te,  and 
believing  die  conditions  to  be  the  best  which,  under  existing  ^  ^ 
circumstances,  could  be  obtained,  signed  it  in  defiance  of  pop-  " 
ular  clamor. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  republican  party,  to  hinder  the  treaty  from  going  into  ef-  Debates  on 
feet,  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  necessary  funds.    After  a  the  provii- 
long  debate,  in  which  several  members,  particularly  Fisher  ^^^^j^*^" 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  displayed  much  eloquence,  and  the  ^ect  Jay's 
parties  generally  much  heat  and  irritation,  the  appopriation  treaty, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  the  treaty  went  into 
effect.    The  republican  party,  although,  in  general,  confiding 
in  their  beloved  president,  considered  that,  his  sanction  to  this 
instrument  was  a  proof  that  his  judgment  partook  in  some 
small  degree  of  human  fallibility.    They  believed  the  peace 
which  it  purchased,  while  the  odious  right  of  search  was 
granted  to  England,  would  be  short-lived  and  inglorious. 
Washington  knew  that  it  was  better  than  war;  and  that  should 
war  ultimately  arise  from  the  insulting  and  injurious  exercise 
of  that  power,  it  were  better  deferred,  until  the  state  had 
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PART  IV.  gained  the  strength  and  vigor  of  a  few  more  years,  con- 
PERIOD  I.  solidadon. 

CHAP.  III.     A  treaty  was  also  made  this  season  with  Algiers  ；  the  com- 
^-^•v^^^  merce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  opened,  and  the  American 
1T95.    captives  were  restored.    A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with 
T^H^iTi 比 the  Indians  in  the  west  ；  thus  securing  the  frontiers  from  sav- 
age invasion. 

Oct  27.  A  treaty  with  Spain  soon  after  followed.  That  power  had 
SpitT  endeavored  to  cause  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  repub- 
lic to  be  fixed  three  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
She  denied  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
access  to、  the  ocean  through  that  river,  the  mputh  of  which 
was  in  her  province  of  Louisiana.  To  adjust  these  differen- 
ces, Thomas  Pinkney  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinaiy  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  In  OctolJer,  a  treaty  was  signed,  allow- 
ing the  claiiQS  of  the  republic,  as  to  the  western  boundary  ； 
securing  to  the  United  States  free  navigation  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  ocean,  and  the  privilege  of  landing  and  depositing 
cargoes  at  New  Orleans. 
In  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  treaties  of  the  last  year  met  with  no  opposition  in  con- 
gress. The  conduct  of  France  had  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  disquiet.  Mr.  Fauchet,  believing  himself  suj^rted  by  a 
numerous  party  in  America,  gradually  assumed  an  authorita- 
tive manner.  He  insulted  &e  administratioix  by  accusing 
them  of  partiality  to  their  former  foes,  enmity  to  their  friends, 
and  indifference  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  bad  been  sent  minister  to  France,  failing 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  those  in  power,  was,  at  their  re- 
American  quest,  recalled,  in  1794.    He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
ministers  to  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  ardor  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
Mdn^'a^'  of  man,  common  to  the  republican  party;  and  who,  with  them, 
Mr.  Monroe,  hoped  tiiat  the  French  revolution  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  government,  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient despotism.    He  was  received  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  ；  and  the  flags  of  the  two  republics  were  entwined  anl 
suspended  in  the  legislative  hail,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship 
and  union. 

Mr.  Fauchet  Mr.  Adet  800Q  after  succeeded  Mr.  Faucbet»  and  brought 
"^^rAdct  Mm  the  colors  of  France,  which,  wi^  much  ceremony, 
•  were  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  honorable  testimony  of  the  existing  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions of  the  sister  republics.  These  flatteries  on  the  part  of 
France,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  tricks  to  cajole  America  to 
take  part  in  her  European  wars  ；  but  finding  a  steady  system 
of  neutrality  maintained,  she  adopted  qieasures  injurious  to 
American  commerce.  Her  cruisers  were  allowed,  in  certain 
cases,  to  capture  vessels  of  the  United  States  ；  and  while 
prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  many  hundreds  of  American  ves- 
seb  were  taken  and  confiscated. 
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Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time,  was  suspected,  by  the  {Resident, 
of  not  asserting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  nation  with 
proper  energy.  These  suspicions  were  attributed,  by  the  re- 
publican party,  to  the  false  insinuations  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Washington,  however,  recalled  him,  and  appointed 
Charles  C.  Pinkney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  stead. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  approached.  General  Washington  publicly  signified 
his  unalterable  determination  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  private 
life.  On  this  occasion  he  received  addresses  from  various 
quarters  of  the  Union,  which,  while  they  deplored  the  loss  of 
his  great  public  services,  contained  many  subjects  of  congrat- 
ulation. He  was  refunded  that  during  the  short  period  of  his 
administration,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  increased  be- 
yond example.  In  regard  to  foreign  afikirs,  he  had  witnessed 
the  peaceful  termination  of  all  disputes  with  other  nations,  ex- 
cepting France  ；  while  with  respect  to  domestic,  he  had  be- 
held the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and  provision  of  ample 
security  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
prosperity  of  American  commerce  had  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  tonnage  having  nearly  doubled.  The 
productions  of  the  soil  had  found  a  reaSy  market  ；  the  exports 
had  increased  from  nineteen  millions  to  more  than  fifty-six 
millions  of  dollars  ；  the  imports  in  about  the  same  proportioa  ； 
and  the  amount  of  revenue,  from  import  duties,  had  exceeded 
all  calculation. 

In  1796,  the  Father  of  his  Country  published  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  America.  In  the  most  earnest  and  af- 
. fectionate  manner  he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immova- 
ble attachment  to.  the  national  union,  to  watch  for  its  preser- 
vation with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  could,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ；  and  "  in- 
dignantly frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of  an  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest."  Overgrown 
military  establishments  he  represented  as  particularly  hostile 
to  republican  liberty.  While  he  recommended  the  roost  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  established  government,  and 
reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatsoever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract, 
or  overawe  the  general  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  ； he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Aware 
that  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  enfeebled  by  altera- 
tions, be  thought  no  change  should  be  made  without  an  evi- 
dent necessity  ；  and  that  in  so  extensive  a  country,  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  liberty,  is  indispensable.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  real  despotism,  by 
breaking  down  the  partitions  between  the  several  departments 
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PART  IV.  of  government,  by  destroying  the  reciprocal  checks,  and  con- 
PERioD  I.  solidating  the  different  powers. 

CHAP.  Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so  particularly  baneful  in  an  elec- 

^^^^^"^  tive  government,  he  uttered  his  solemn  remonstrance,  as  well 
as  against  inveterate  antipathies,  or  passionate  attachments, 
in  respect  to  foreign  nations.    While  he  thought  that  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  against 
ItaStes^"  •  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he  wished  that  good 
agaiiwt  par-  faith  and  equal  justice  should  be  observed  towards  all  natioos, 
f  ty.'P^n- 站 d  peace  and  harmony  cultivated.    In  his  opinion,  honesty, 
"^dis'n  、！ 10  less  in  public  than  in  private  affairs,  is  the  best  policy, 
aesty,  and  Other  subjects  to  which  he  alluded,  were  the  importance  of 
一 * 一一    credit,  of  economy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of 
literary  institutions  ；  above  all,  he  recommended  religion  and 
morality  as  indispensably  necessary  to  political  prosperity. 
" In  vain,"  says  he,  "  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

America  resents  the  indignities  of  France. 


To  fill  the  station  which  Washington  had  so  eminently  dig- 
nified, the  two  great  political  parties  presented  their  leaders. 
Adams  and  The  federalists,  claiming  to  be  the  sole  adherents  of  the  policy 
^SijrS^^'  of  Washington,  and  charging  the  opposite  party  with  acting 
didatei.    under  French  influence,  and  having  imbibed  French  principles, 
A      zealously  endeavored  to  elect  John  Adams.    The  republicans, 
ilSTi   setting  themselves  up  as  the  exclusive  friends  of  liberty,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  accusing  their  opponents  with  undue  attachment  to  Britain  and 
jK^t^V      institutions,  exerted  their  influence  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 
toil,  vice-  On  opening  the  votes  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
president   elected  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  vice-president. 

Immediately  on  succeeding  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Adams 
^Frtnw?^  received  intelligence  of  an  open  indignity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  now  in  the  hands  of  the  directory.  They 
bad  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Pinkney  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  directing  him  to  quit  France,  determined  not  to  re- 
ceive  another  minister,  until  the  United  States  had  complied 
conr^i^.  with  their  demands*    Congress  was  immediately  convened, 
and  the  dispatches  containing  this  intelligence,  submitted  to 
Put  80,000  their  consideration.    They  passed  laws  increasing  the  navy, 
'aauf'the*  augmenting  the  revenue,  and  authorizing  the  president  to  de- 
president,  tach,  at  his  discretion,  eighty  thousand  men  from  the  militia. 

To  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  his  sincere  desire  of  peace, 
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These,  also,  the  directory  refused  to  receive  ；  but  an  indirect 
intercotnse  was  Held  with  them,  through  the  medium  of  unof- 
ficial persons,  who  were  instructed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  to  make  them  proposals.  These 
persons  demanded,  before  any  negotiation  could  be  opened 
with  the  directory,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  should 
be  given  to  Talleyrand.  This  insulting  proposal  was  indig- 
nantly rejected.  It  was,  however,  repeated,  and  letten  were 
received  upon  the  subject,  signed  X  Y  &  Z.  Hence  this  has  IJW. 
been  called  the  X  Y  &  Z  mission.  The  envoys  at  length  ^ 丄亡 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  so  degrading  an  intercourse. 
After  spending  several  months  at  Paris,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  were  ordered  to  leave  France,  while  Mr.  Gerry  was 
pennitted  to  remain,  and  repeatedly  importuned  singly  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation.  This  he  declined,  and  was  soon  after 
recalled  by  his  government.  This  treatment  of  the  envoys 
induced  Mr.  Adams  to  declare,  "  that  he  would  make  no  fur- 
ther overtures,  until  assured  that  American  ministers  would  be 
received  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  in- 
dependent nation." 

These  events  were  followed  by  such  French  depredations, 
on  the  American  commerce,  as  excited  universal  indignation  ； 
and  the  general  motto  was,  "  Millions  for  defense,  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."    A  regular  provisional  army  was  established  by 
congress,  taxes  were  raised,  and  additional  internal  duties  laid.  Washington 
General  Washington,  at  the  call  of  congreBS,  left  his  peaceful  ^^'JJJJJ 
abode  once  more,  to  command  the  armies  of  his  country,  the  army. 
General  Hamilton  was  made  second  in  command.    The  navy 
was  increased,  and  reprisals  were  made  at  sea.    The  French  1798. 
frigate  L'Insurgente,  of  forty  guns,  was  captured,  after  a  des- 


commanded  by  Commodore  Truxton;  a  victory  which  gave  surgente 
great  satisfaction  to  both  political  parties  in  America.  captured. 

The  French  government  now  became  convinced  that,  al- 
though the  Americans  might  choose  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, yet  they  would  not  suffer  foreign  interference  ；  and  , 
they  made  indirect  overtures  for  a  renewal  of  negotiations, 


of  Virginia,  and  William  Van  Murray  minister  at  the  Hague, 工 
envoys  to  Paris,  for  concluding  an  honorable  peace.  They 
found  the  directory  overthrown,  and  the  government  in  the  ^J^-j^ 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  not  partaken  of  the  en. 
transactions  which  had  embroiled  the  two  countries.  With  ggpt.  so 
him  they  amicably  adjusted  all  disputes,  by  a  treaty,  concluded  Conclude 
at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  provisional  army  ^ty. 
was  soon  after  disbanded  by  order  of  congress. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  WASHINOTON. 


PART  IV.     America  was  now  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  Wash- 
n.    He  calmly  and  peacefully  expired  at  Mouht  Vernon, 


an  illness  of  twenty-four  hours. 


hours.    The  newspaper,  in  its 
blackened  colunms  announced  to  the  people,  "  the  Father  of 
V^^'    his  Country  is  no  more  ！，，   The  bells  of  the  pation  tolled  forth 
D^^h  of  his  requiem,  and  one  general  burst  of  grief  broke  from  the 
WMhington.  filial  hearts  of  the  American  people.    Clad  in  black,  they  as- 
The  people  sembled  in  their  churches;  to  hear  his  funeral 
^oouip.    the  orator,  and  from  the  minister  of  God.    The  poet  wrote 
his  elegy,  and  the  choir  sung  the  solemn  and  pathetic  dirge. 
The  governmeot  mourned,  with  more  of  the  parade  of  ghef, 
but  with  an  equal  share  of  its  sincerity. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  speaker's  chair  was 
shrouded  in  black  ；  and  the  members  were  clad  in  the  rest- 
mrot  Revile  ^^^^  of  soiTOw.    A  joint  committee  of  both  houses  were  ap- 
pointed,  who  devised  in  what  manner  they  should  pay  honor 
memory,    to  the  memory  of  "  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Washington  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
history  is  Uiat  of  his  country,  during  the  period  of  Mb  public 
sendees.  Commanding  her  armies,  and  presiding  in  her 
councils,  during  the  most  interesting  period  of  her  existence, 
her  story  can  never  be  delineated,  but  he  must  stand  the  most 
prominent  figure  on  the  foreground.  What  may  be  said  of 
many  of  the  worthies' of  the  revolution,  may  be'  eminently  said 
of  him.  In  no  instance  has  he  rendered  his  countiy  a  more 
important  service,  than  in  leaving  to  her  future  sons,  his  great 
and.  good  example.  Other,  heroes  have  been  praised  for  their 
love  of  glory.  Washington  soared  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
virtue,  above  its  reach.  Never  did  he  rashly  adventure  the 
cause  of  his  country,  lest  he  should  suffer  in  bis  personal 
reputation.  He  was  above^  all  other  approbation  and  fear,  but 
that  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Opentioni  of  the  two  political  putiea. 


1800. 

Seat  of 


During  the  year  1800,  the  seat  of  government,  agreeably 
Seat  of  go-  to  the  law  passed  by  congress  in  1790,  was  transferred  from 
u^ened  出&  to  the  city  of  Washington.   A  territory,  ten  miles 

to  Washing-  square,  in  which  it  was  to  be  permanently  located,  had  been 
ton.  ceded  to  the  general  government,  by  the  statesof  Virginia  and 
Maryland  ；  and  received  the  name  of  "  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," Public  buildings  had  been  erected  ；  and,  iu  No- 
vember of  this  year,  congress,  for  the  first  time,  held  theii 
session  in  that  place. 
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Mississippi,  and  a  part  of  the  northwest  territory,  called  In*  PART  IV. 
diana,  were  this  year  made  territories  with  separate  govern-  period  l 
ments.  chap.  ▼. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  electing  a  president.    It  was  ^^-^^y^^^ 
about  this  period,  that  the  feuds  and  animosities  of  the  federal  , 
and  republican  parties  were  at  their  greatest  height.  When 


nized  in  him  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  they  liked  him 
well,  although  they  liked  Mr.  Jefferson  better.  It  was  Mr. 
Hamilton,'  not  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  party 
aversion  ；  and  although  a  clamor  was  raised,  to  serve  party 
purposes,  accusing  him  of  being  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Bri- 
tish form  of  government,  yet  the  real  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
was,  that  he  was  supported  by  those,  who,  they  were  persua- 
ded, had  monarchical  views.  After  the  lapse  of  four  years, 
when  Mr.  Adams  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
•  he  was  opposed  with  far  more  bitterness. 

In  some  of  his  measures  he  had  been  mifortanate,  and  the 
vigilant  spirit  of  party  was  awake,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
real,  or  supposed  errors  of  the  nominal  head  of  their  oppo-  Adam»， 
nents.    In  .the  early  part  of  hia  administration,  the  acts,  by  adminiBtra- 
which  the  army  and  navy  were  strengthened,  and  eighty  thou-  "on. 
sand  of  the  militia  subjected  to  his  order,  were  represented, 
by  the  democratic  party,  as  proofs  that,  however  he  might 
have  been  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  now 
either  wished  to  subvert  it,  or  was  led  blindfold  into  the  views  op^entsl* 
of  those  who  did.   The  republicans  scrupled  the  policy  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  denied  the  necessity,  even  in  case  of 
such  a  war,  of  a  great  land  force  against  an  enemy,  totally 
unassailable,  except  by  water.    They  believed  that  spirits 
were  at  work  to  produce  this  war,  or  to  make  the  most  of  the 
prospect  of  a  disturbance,  in  order  to  lull  the  people;  while 
thay  raised  an  army,  which  they  intended  as  the  instrument 
of  subverting  the  republican,  and  establishing  a  monarchical 
gOTemment. 

Mr.  Adams  was  stung  by  such  unreasonable  clamQrs.  At- 
tributing the  evil  to  French  emissaries,  and  moreover  ascribing 
to  too  much  liberty,  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  gave  his  signature  to  two  acts,  which  were  consid- 
ered by  the  body  of  the  people  as  dangerous  to  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  America.  One  of  these,  called  the  Alien 
Law,  authorized  the  president  to  order  any  alien,  whom  he 
should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  coun- 
Oy,  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 
The  other,  called  the  Sedition  Law,  imposed  a  heavy  fine, 
and  imprisonment  for  years,  upon  such  as  should  "  combine, 
or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  measure  of  the  gpvem- 
ment  ；"  and  "  write,  print,  utter,  publish,  &c.  any  false,  scaa- 
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dalous,  and  malicious  writing  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  president,  &c."  Under  the  sedition  law,  seve- 
ral persons  were  actually  imprisoned.  The  sympathies  of  the 
peopld  were  awakened  in  their  behalf,  and  Uieir  indignation 
roused  against  those,  by  whose  means  they  were  confined. 
These  were  the  principal  causes  why  Mr.  Adams  was,  at  this 
period,  unpopular,  and  that  the  federal  party,  as  appeared  by 
the  election,  had  become  the  minority. 

Immediately  preceding  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams appointed,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  by  congress, 
twelve  new  judges.  These  were  called  his  midnight  judi- 
ciary, from  the  idleged  fact  that  they  were  ^pointed  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  last  night  of  his  presidential  authority. 

By  the  constitution,  as  it  then  existed,  each  elecUw  voted 
for  two  men,  without  desigoatinff  which  was  to  be  president  ； 
and  he  who  was  found  to  have  me  greatest  dumber  of  votes, 
wa^  to  be  president  ；  and  the  second  on  the  list,  vice-presi- 
dent. An  unlooked  for  case  now  occurred.  The  republican 
electors,  who  had  a  very  considerable  majority  over  me  fede- 
ral, gave  their  votes,  to  a  man,  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaion 
Burr  ；  intending,  that  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  party,  should 
be  president,  and  Burr,  vice  president.  These  two  men  had 
thus  an  equal  number  of  votes  ；  and  the  election  must,  accor- 
ding to  the  constitution,  be  decided  by  the  house  of  repie- 
sentativeB. 

The  federal  party  were  defeated,  but  they  considered  that 
they  might  yet  defeat  their  opponents  ；  and  probably  believing 
that  they  might  find  a  grateful  friend  in  Colonel  Burr,  while 
they  knew  ihaX  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Mr.  JeffersOT, 
they  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise  him  to  the  presidential 
chair.  On  counting  the  votes  in  the  house,  another  singular 
event  occurred  ；  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  bad  an  equal 
number  of  votes.  Again  and  again  the  voting  went  round, 
and  the  votes  remained  the  same  ；  until  the  time  had  nearly 
arrived  when,  by  the  constitution,  the  president  must  be  elect- 
ed, or  otherwise,  the  machine  of  government  would  be  ran 
down  ；  and  the  constitution  contained  no  macbinery  by  which 
it  could  be  wound  up.  At  length,  after  the  members  had  voted 
thirty-five  times,  it  was  found  on  the  thirty-sixth  balloting,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  majority  of  one  state. 

This  transaction  must  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  American  history.  Whether  or  not  the  republi- 
cans would  have  continued  to  vote  until  the  constitation  was 
destroyed,  rather  than  yield  to  their  opponents  a  short  lived 
triumph,  and  take  for  four  years  as  president,  the  man  them- 
selves had  selected  as  vice  president,  can  never  be  known  ； 
but  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  posterity  would  have  had  came 
to  execrate  their  memories.  Had  such  a  catastrophe  ensued, 
still  less  would  America  have  had  occasion  of  gratitude  to  the 
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other  party.  The  republicans  might  alledge,  that  they  voted 
ia  obedience  to  the  voll  of  the  people  ；  but  no  one  pretended, 
that  any  freeman,  in  voting  for  an  elector,  or  any  elector  in 
voting  for  Mr.  Burr,  expected  or  wished  that  he  should  be 
president.  To  guard  the  future,  the  constitution  was  amended.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inauguated. 
On  his  accession  to  office,  he  departed  from  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  and,  instead  of  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
two  houses  of  congress  in  person,  he  sent  to  them  a  written 
message,  which  was  first  read  in  the  senate,  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  house  of  representatives.  The  practice  has 
been  followed,  and  sanctioned  by  his  successors. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  government  were  now  transfer- 
red to  the  republican  party.  Mr.  Madison  was  appointed  to 
the  department  of  state. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  congress,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  president,  reorganizing  the  judiciary 
department,  by  means  of  which  the  twelve  judges,  appointed 
during  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  were  de- 
prived of  their  offices.  Another  bill  was  passed,  enlarging  the 
rights  of  naturalization. 

A  second  census  of  the  United  States  was  also  completed  ； 
^▼ing  a  population  of  5,319,762,  an  increase  of  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years.  In  the  same  time,  the 
exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions,  and 
the  revenue,  from  4,771,000  to  12,945,000  dollars.  This  ra- 
pid advance  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations  ；  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  excellent  laws 
and  political  institutions. 

During  this  year,  congress  declared  war  against  Tripoli. 

In  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  into 
the  Union.  The  territory  of  this  state  was  originally  claimed 
by  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the 
United  States,  at  different  times,  after  the  year  1781.  From 
this  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  slavery  was  entirely- 
excluded. 

In  1802,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  closed  against  the 
United  States.  The  king  of  Spain  having  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  French,  the  Spanish  intendant  was  commanded  to  make 
arrangements  to  deliver  the  country  to  the  French  commis- 
sionera.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  intendant  an- 
nounced that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  no  lon- 
ger be  permitted  to  deposit  their  merchandise  and  effects  in 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  By  this  prohibition,  the  western 
states  were  in  danger  of  suffering  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  ； 
and  great  agitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind.  Congress 
caused  friendly  and  reasonable  representations  of  the  griev- 
ances sustained,  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the 

right  of  deposit  was  restored.   

*  See  Article  XII.  of  the  Amendments,  p.  407. 
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PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


PART  IV.  ,  Aware  of  the  difficulties  and  danger  to  which  the  United 
PBUOD  L  States  would  be  exposed,  while  Louisiana  remained  in  the 
CHAP.  ▼•  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  propositions  had  been  made  for 
*-^v^^  procuring  it  by  purcnase.    This  was  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
1808.    cussion  and  feeling.    But,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Pans,  in 
^**hlilS  1803，  Louisiana,  comprising  all  that  immense  region  of  ooim- 
try,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was 
acquired  by  me  United  Stated,  as  well  as  the  free  and  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  river.    The  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  was  the  sole  price  given  for  these  newly  acquired 
rights,  which  thus  in  a  peaceiiil  maimer,  nearly  doubled  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  forms  an 
important  era  in  our  history. 


^  w、 


PERIOD  IL 


FROM 

THX  PUBCHAIB   I  1S03|   07  LOVIIUNA, 
TO 

TH«  CB88I0N   j  j   OF  FLOBXOA. ' 

CHAPTER  I. 

European  affain.— War  with  Tripoli— Troublea  with  England  and  Fnmoe. 

The  semi-barbarous  nations,  which  inhabit  the  southern  PART  IV. 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  made  depredations  on  the  period  n. 
American  commerce,  and  had  taken  and  held  in  bondage,    chap.  i. 
American  citizens.    On  remonstrance,  Tripoli  intimated  to  y^'^r^^ 
the  government,  that  their  only  method  of  securing  themselves,  1801. 
was  the  payment  of  tribute.  War  with 

In  prosecution  of  the  war  which  ensued,  Commodore  Dale,  Tripoli 
with  a  squadron  of  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterraaean,  where,  blockading  the  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
he  prevented  the  piri^tical  cruisers  from  leaving  it,  and  thus 
afforded  protection  to  the  American  commerce. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  congress  sent  out  Commodore  1808. 
Preble,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail.    In  October,  one  of  his  F*j§^f  j^^' 
ships,  the  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge,  was  sent  into  the  cap^tured. 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  to  reconnoitre  ；  and  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  officers 
were  imprisoned,  and  the  crew  treated  as  slaves. 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  under  Preble,  conceived  the  1S04. 
bold  design  of  re-capturing,  or  destroying  the  Philadelphia.  Febmwy. 
Aiming  a  small  ketch,  the  Intrepid,  he  sailed  from  Syracuse,  JJ^^JJJj 


. gunshot  of  the 

principal  battery.  Some  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  lay  within 
two  cable's  length,  and  all  the  guns  of  the  frigate  were  mount- 
ed and  loaded.  Decatur  sprang  on  board.  His  crew  fol- 
lowed, and  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  astonished  and 
terrified  Tripolitans,  killed  and  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and 
were  soon  masters  of  the  frigate.  The  guns  of  the  battery 
<^iied  upon  them,  and  the  corsairs  in  the  harbor  were  ap- 
proaching. They  set  fire  to  the  Philadelphia,  left  her,  and 
were  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuers;  having  ac- 
complished this  daring  enteiprise  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man. 
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OEN.  baton's  expedition  AGAINST  DERNE. 
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In  the  month  of  August,  Commodore  Preble  went  three 
times  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  opened  the  broadsides 
of  his  fleet  Although  some  of  the  Tripolitan  shipping  was 
thus  destroyed,  yet  no  material  impression  was  made  upon 
the  fortifications.  Meantime,  the  barbarians  treated  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners,  among  whom  were  Captain  Bainbridge  and 
his  crew,  with  such  cruel  indignities,  that  their  country  deeply 
commisserating  their  distresses,  was  ready  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure, which  afforded  a  reasonable  prospect  of  relief. 

In  1803,  Captain  William  Eaton,  on  his  return  from  Tunis, 
where  he  had  been  as  consul,  requested  the  government  to 
permit  his  union  with  Hamet  an  elder  and  expelled  brother 
of  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Permission  was  given, 
such  supplies  granted  him  as  could  be  afforded,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet  recommended.  After  reaching  Malta, 
he  left  the  American  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, where  he  formed  a  convention  with  Hamet,  who  hoped, 
by  attacking  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  to  regain  his  throne. 
For  this  purpose,  an  army  was  to  be  raised  in  Egypt,  where 
Hamet  bad  been  kindly  received,  and  presented  with  a  mili- 
tary command  by  the  Mameluke  Bey. 

Early  in  1805,  Eaton  was  appointed  general  of  Hamefs 
forces.  From  Egypt,  he  marched  with  a  few  hundred  troops, 
principally  Arabs,  across  a  desert,  one  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent, to  Deme,  a  Tripolitan  city,  on  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  harbor  he  found  the  part  of  the  American  fleet  destined 
to  assist  him.  The  next  morning,  he  summoned  the  governor 
of  Deme  to  surrender,  who  returned  the  bold  answer,  "  My 
head  or  yours."  He  then  assaulted  the  city,  which,  after  a 
contest  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  surrendered.  Eaton  was 
wounded,  and  his  army  had  suffered  severely,  yet  immediate 
exertions  were  made  to  fortify  the  city. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  a  Tripolitan  i 
much  more  numerous  than  Eaton's,  yet,  i^r  a  severe  < 
of  four  hours,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.    On  the 
of  June,  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Eaton 
yictorioua.    The  next  day,  the  American  frigate  Con 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Tripolitans  fled  to  the  de 

The  bashaw  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
ceded to  by  Colonel  Lear,  the  American  consul  at  Tripoli. 
It  was  stipulated  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  should  take 
place  ；  and,  as  the  bashaw  had  a  balance  of  more  than  200 
in  his  favor,  he  was  to  receive  sixty  thousand  dollars.  All 
support  firom  Hamet  was  to  be  with(&awn  ；  but  on  his  retiring 
from  the  territory,  his  wife  and  children,  then  in  the  power  of 
the  reigning  bashaw,  were  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Thus  ended 
the  war  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  July,  1804,  occurred  the  death  of  General  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  died  in  a  duel  fought  with  Aaion  Burr,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States.    Colonel  Burr  had  addreased 
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a  letter  to  General  HamiltDn,  requiring  his  denial  or  acknow- 
ledgmeot  of  certain  offensive  expressions  contained  in  a  pub- 
lic journal.  Hamilton  declining  to  give  either,  Colonel  Burr 
Bent  him  a  challenge.  They  met,  and  Hamilton  feU  at  the 
first  fire.  His  death  camed  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  his  second  presi- 
dential election  ；  and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  out  of  176 
votes,  he  received  162.  George*  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  vice-president. 

The  wise  policy  of  America  had  been  eminently  conspic- 
uous in  maintaining  a  steady  system  of  neutrality,  during  the 
whole  of  those  wars  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the 
French  reyolution.  This  neutrality  enabled  her  to  profit  by 
the  colonial  commerce  of  France  and  Spain,  as  also  by  the 
whole  of  that  branch  of  European  trade,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  war,  could  not  be  transported  in  native 
ships.  France,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  She  had  repelled  her  invaders,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  ner  republic  a  man  whose  vast  mental  powers  and  re- 
sources had  acquired  control  over  most  of  the  European  king- 
doms. Napoleon  had  made  a  stand  against  the  maritime 
tyraimy  of  Britain,  while  that  nation,  with  equal  vigor,  re- 
sisted his  usurpations  on  land.  Each  party  was  intent  on  re- 
paying blow  for  blow  ；  and  each  was  regardless  how  great  a 
part  of  the  shock  might  fall  on  unofien£ng  neutrals,  so  that 
any  part  of  it  should  reach  his  antagonist.  Nor  was  this  all  ； 
each  belligerent,  resolutely  bent  that  other  nations  should  make 
common  cause,  made  it  understsood,  that  whatever  nation 
should  fail  of  resenting  the  injuries  of  his  enemy,  should  be 
injured  by  him. 

On  two  subjects  Britain  and  America  were  at  issue.  One 
was  respecting  what  the  former  power  denominated  "  the  right 
of  search  ；"  by  which  on  various  pretences,  she  bad  so  long 
haughtily  assumed,  and  exercised  an  authority  to  search  the 
yesseb  of  other  nations.  Another  subject  in  dispute  was,  that 
of  expatriation.  England  maintained,  that  a  man,  once  a  sub- 
ject, was  always  a  subject  ；  and  that  no  act  of  his  could 
change  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  he  was 
born.  America,  with  a  more  liberal  policy,  held  that  man 
WB8  bom  free  ；  and  if,  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  reflection, 
he  preferred  some  other  government  to  that  of  his  native  land, 
he  had  a  right  to  withdraw  himself,  and  break  the  bonds  im- 
posed by  his  birth.  In  pursuance  of  these  different  princi- 
ples, America  received  and  adopted  as  her  sons,  all  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  her  laws,  sought  her  hospita- 
ble protection.  Hence,  there  were  those,  who  being  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  were  claimed  by  that  government  sus  her 
subjects  ；  while  at  the  same  time,  having  resided  in  America, 
and  become  naturalized,  they  were  as  much  regarded  as 
21 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  ORDERS  AND  DBGREBS. 


PART  IV.  her  citizens,  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  first  breath  upon 
PERIOD  n.  her  soil. 

CHIP*  I.      These  opinions  were  convenient  to  the  British  statesmen 
^•^"^"^^  in  defending  the  in^ressment  of  American  seamen.  Officers 
of  British  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pretended  right  of 
search,  entered  American  vessels,  and  impressed  from  Sience 
certain  seamen,  whom  they  claimed  as  subjects,  because  they 

1§06,    were  bom  in  Great  Britain  ；  while  the  same  men,  hanog 
Jj?PJ^^®^  come  naturalized  in  America^  were  there  regarded  as  citizeas. 

•eamen!"'  The  practice  of  impressment,  thus  begun,  did  not  however 
end  here,  but  proceeded  to  extremes  that  were  unjuatifiable 
on  any  principles.  The  native  oitizens  of  America  were 
wantonly  confounded  with  her  adopted  ones,  by  the  domineer- 
ing officers  of  the  British  navy  ；  and  a  cry  was  heard  through- 
out the  land,  of  American  families  who  mourned  for  their  rel- 
atives, thus  forcibly  seized  and  detained  in  the  worst  of  bond- 
age. 

America,  thua  harassed,  was  meditating  measures  for  the 
defense  of  her  commerce,  when  she  received,  firom  both  the 
belligerents,  fresh  cause  of  provocation.  Great  Bittain,  un- 
der &e  administration  of  Chkrles  Fox,  issued  a  proclamati<Hi, 
May,  1806,  blockading  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Elbe 
to  Brest.  The  French  government,  exasperated  at  this  meas- 
ure, retaliated  by  the  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  November,  2l8t, 
declaring  the  British  Isles,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Thus 
each  nation  declared,  in  effect,  that  no  neutral  should-  trade 
with  the  other. 

In  1807,  the  public  attention  was- again  directed  to  Colonel 
Burr.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  republican  party,  by 
his  supposed  intrigues  against  Mr.  •Jefferson,  for  the  office  of 
president  ；  and  he  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
federal  party,  by  his  encounter  with  Hamilton.  Thus  situa- 
ted, he  had  retired'  as  a  private  citizen  into  the  western 
•  states.  It  was  at  length,  understood,  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  who  were  arming 
and  organizing  themselves  ；  purchasing  and  building  boats 
on  the  Ohio. 

Their  ostensible  object,  peaceful  and  agricultural,  was  to 
form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana. 
180*r    But  their  movements  indicated  other  designs.    At  len| 
Burr  is  ap-  WES  apprehended  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  in  Feb" 
P^*>«nded,  brought  to  Richmond,  under  military  escort,  and 
*"quitted.**^'  in  order  to  take  his  trial  upon  two  charges  exhibited 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.    First,  for  ， 
demeanor,  in  setting  on  foot,  within  the  United  S< 
tary  expedition  against  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  the 
republic  was  at  peace  ；  second,  for  treason  in  assembling  an 
armed  force,  with  a  design  to  seize  the  city  of  New  Orleans^ 
to  revolutionize  the  territory  attached  to  it,  and  to  separate  the 
Atlantic  states  from  the  western.    In  August,  after  a  trial  be- 
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fore  Judge  Marshall,  the  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  PART  IV. 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  not  being  presented,  he  was  veriodu. 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

War  with  England. 


The  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  Com.  Barron,  hay-  180T. 
ing  been  ordered  on  a  cruise,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  22d  of  June.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  few  leagues  from  Chesapeake, 
the  coast,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  British  ship-of-war. 
Leopard.  A  British  officer  came  on  board,  with  an  order 
from  Vice-Admiral  Berkely,  to  take  from  the  Chesapeake 
three  men,  alledged  to  be  desertert  from  the  Melampus  frigate. 
These  men,  were  American  citizens,  who  had  been  impressed 
by  the  British,  but  had  deserted,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Commodore  Barron  replied  in  terms  of  polite* 
ness,  but  revised  to  have  his  crew  mustered  for  examination. 

The  American  commodore  was  not  prepared  for  an  at- 
tack so  near  the  Capes  ；  but,  during  this  interview,  he  noticed 
hostile  movements  on  board  the  Leopard,  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  prepare  for  action.  But  before  efficient  pre-  jtme  22. 
paration  could  be  made,  the  Leopard  opened  her  broadside.  CommodoPB 
After  receiving  her  fire  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which,  gtrikMitoth« 
the  Americans  had  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wound-  Leopard, 
ed,  Commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  An 
officer  from  the  Leopard  came  on  board,  and  took  four  men,  the 
three  who  had  been  previously  demanded,  and  another,  who 
they  affirmed,  had  deseited  from  a  merchant  vessel.  Com- 
modore Barron  observed,  that  he  considered  the  Chesapeake 
a  prize  to  the  Leopard.  The  officer  replied  "  No,"  he  had 
obeyed  his  orders  in  taking  out  the  men,  and  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  her.  This  event  produced  great  excitement. 
That  rancor  of  party  which  had  so  long  embittered  all  the 
intercourse  of  sock  il  life,  was  lost  in  the  general  desire  to 
avenge  a  common  wrong.  The  president,  by  proclamation, 
commanded  all  British  armed  vessels  within  the  harbors  or 
waters  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  from  the  same  without 
delay!  and  prohibited  others  from  entering.  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to  demand  rep- 
aration ； and  a  special  congress  was  called. 

In  November,  Great  Britain  issued  her  orders  in  council,  a 
measure  declared  to  be  in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree  of 
November,  1806.    These  prohibited  all  neutral  nations  from 
trading  with  France,  or  her  allies,  except  upon  the  condition 
2" 
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PART  IV.  of  paying  tribute  to  England.  This  was  immediately  follow- 
BBRiOD  n.  ed  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  at  Milan,  which  declared  tluit 
CB"*  n.  every  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  searched,  or  pay  trib- 

ute  to  the  English,  should  be  confiscated  if  found  within  bis 

ports. 

Thus  was  the  commerce  of  America  subjected  to  utter  ruin, 
as  almost  all  her  vessels  were,  on  some  of  these  pretences, 
liable  to  capture.  Congress  after  warm  debates,  resorted  to 
an  embargo  on  their  own  vessels,  as  a  measure  best  fitted  to 
the  crisis.  It  would  effectually  secure  the  mercantile  prop- 
erty, and  the  mariners  now  at-  home,  and  also  those  who  were 
daily  arriying  ；  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  a  meas- 
ure of  war,  or  a  just  cause  of  hostility. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  instructed  not  only  to  demand  satisfactioa 
for  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  obtain  security  against  future  im* 
pressments  from  American  ships.  Mr.  Canning,  the  Britiah 
minister,  objected  to  uniting  these  subjects,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
was  not  authorized  to  treat  them  separately.  Mr.  Kose  waa 
sent  out  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  to  adjust 
the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  Chesapeake. 
In  1808,  Commodore  Barron  was  tried  for  prematurely  sur- 
rendering that  frigate,  and  suspended  for  five  years. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  of.  office  having  ex- 
pired, he  declared  his  wish  to  retire  from  public  life.  Mr. 
Madison,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  George  Clinton  of 
New  York  was  re-elected  vice-president. 

In  the  meantime  the  embargo  met  the  most  violent  opp  ' 
tion,  throughout  the  country.  The  commercial  statos  mve 
ed  against  it  as  ruinous  ；  bringing  in  its  tram  poverty  i 
distress.  Opportunities  of  infringing  it  were  seized  ；  and  its 
restrictions  could  not  be  enforced,  in  the  eastern  Mates,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  military  force.  Thus  circumstanced^  the 
government  repealed  the  embargo  law,  and  sustituted  another. 
Non-inter-  prohibiting  for  one  year  all  intercourse  with  France  or  Great 
Britain,  with  a  proviso,  that  should  either  of  the  hostile  na- 
tions revoke  her  edicts,  so  that  the  neutral  commerce  o£  the 
United  States  should  be  no  longer  violated,  the  president 
should  immediately  make  it  known  by  proclamaticm,  and  from 
that  time  the  non-intercourse  law  should  cease  to  be  enforced, 
as  it  regarded  that  nation. 

On  pretence  of  retaliating  upon  America  for  submittiiig  to 
the  outrages  of  England,  Napoleon  issued  his  decree  of 
Rambouillet,  which  authorized  the  seizure  and  confiacatioa  of 
American  vessels  which  were  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  os 
might  afterwards  enter,  excepting  those  charged  with  des* 
patches  to  the  government. 

In  April,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Erekine,  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  which  engaged  on  the  part  Ot 
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Great  Britain,  that  the  orders  in  council,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  United  States,  should  be  withdrawn.    The  British  min- 
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istry  refused  their  sanction,  alledging  that  their  iiiini8ter,(whom  PART  IV. 
they  recalled,)had  exceeded  his  powers.    His  succesaor,  Mr.  period  n. 
Jackson,  insinuated  in  a  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  char  n. 
state,  that  the  American  government  knew  that  Mr.  Erskine 
was  not  authorized  to  make  the  arrangement.    This  was  dis- 
tinctly denied  by  the  secretary,  but  being  repeated  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  president  declined  further  intercourse. 

In  May,  1810,  the  non-intercourse  law  expired,  and  gov- 
ernment made  proposals  to  both  the  belligerents,  that,  if  eitlier 
would  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  this  law  should  only  be  re-  1810. 
vived  and  enforced  against  the  other  nation.  France  repealed 
her  decrees,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  ed. 
2d  of  November,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  non-intercourse  law  should  cease  in  re- 
lation to  France  and  her  dependencies. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  7,239,903. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  at  that  period  of  excite*  isii. 
ment  by  British  sh^ps  hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  encoun-    May  le. 
t»T  off  Cape  Charles,  between  the  American  frigate  President,  ^^JitJS 
commanded  by  Commodore  Rogers,  and  the  British  sloop  of  States 
war,  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Captain  Bingham.    The  at-  ^fjj^'*" 
tack  was  commenced  by  the  Little  Belt,  but  she  was  soon 
disabled,  and  thirty-two  of  her  men  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  appearance  of  a  hostile  confederacy  and  menacing  Indiana  com- 
preparations  had  been  discovered  among  the  Indians  on  the 
western  frontier.  At  its  head  was  the  great  chief  Tecunueh 
and  his  twin  brother  Elskwatawa.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
bgyhood  these  two  remarkable  savages  laid  a  scheme  for  di- 
viding between  thein^  not  only  the  sovereignty  of  their  own 
warlike  nation  the  Shawane8e,but  that  of  sdl  the  border  con- 
federacies. Tecumseh,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  mas-  Tecumseh 
ter-8|Hrit,  took  upon  himself  the  departments  of  war  and  elo-  "^^^jj^^ 
quence,  success  in  these  being  the  road  to  eminence  and 
chieftainship  ；  but  in  order  to  hold  enslaved  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  by  their  strong  bent  to  superstition,  Elskwatawa 
was  to  invest  himself  with  the  sacred  and  mysterious  charac- 
ter, and  to  bear  the  name  of  "  the  Prophet."  Pretending  to 
be  favored  with  direct  and  frequent  commimications  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  he  by  tricks  and  austerities,  gained  belief,  and 
drew  around  him  the  awe-struck  Indians  ^om  great  distan- 
ces. He  then  began  a  species  of  drill,  whose  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  discipline  them  to  obedience  and  union.  He 
ordered  them  to  kill  their  dogs,  and  these  faithful  animals  Specimen 
were  instantly  sacrificed.  They  must  not,  he  said,  permit  craftf 
their  fires  to  go  oat  ；  and  at  once  the  fire  of  every  wigwam 
was  watched  as  by  Vestals.  Then, "  make  them  independent 
of  the  whites,  the  Prophet  commanded,  that  even  the  blanket 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Indians  dress  only  in  skins. 
While  the  Prophet  thus  manifested,  that  priestcraft  in  its 
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PART  IV.  worst  form,  may  inhabit  the  desert  ad  well  as  the  city,  Te- 
^uoD  n.  cumseh  was  going  from  one  Indian  confederacy  to  another, 
CHAP.  n.  and  by  his  eloquence  inflammg  their  minds  against  the  whites, 
^^^v-^     They  were  intruders,  he  said,  upon  a  soil,  wMch  as  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  their  fathers,  (not  to  any  one  tribe  or  in- 
dividual, but  to  all,  therefore  none  had  a  right  to  alienate  it,) 
so  it  stiU  belonged  to  the  descendants  by  right  of  inheritaBce. 
He  did  not,  lil^e  Philip,  believe  it  possible  to  exterminate  the 
enture  white  population,  but  ke  thought  the  combined  Indiaa 
T       h,  power  might  suffice  to  set  them  their  bounds.   He  wished. 
\^^RtI  the  princij^e  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  Indians,  that  their 
and  exer-  collective  right  to  the  soil  was  unalienable,  and  that  as  such 
Jp'uie^I^-  it  was  to  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.    So  bold  a  plaa 
ans.      could  not  but  meetopposition,  and  especially  from  some  of  the 
more  independent  and  virtuous  of  die  chiefs,  who  rebelled 
against  the  double  tyranny  to  which  these  two  brother?  were 
gradually  subjugating  their  tribes.    To  be  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some men,  Elskwatawa  pretended  a  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit 
of  discerning  wizards  ；  and  immediately  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  were  denounced  and  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  brodiers.  • 

Thus  was  taken  off  Tetaboxti,  a  Delaware  chief  of  eighty, 
and  Tahre  "  The  Crane,"  the  oldest  Indian  in  the  western  coun- 
try.   But  none  of  these  executions  is  more  striking  than  thai 
of  the  ezemplaiy  Wyandot  chief,  called  the  Leather-Lips, 
The  cruel-  &ged  aixty-three.    The  Prophet  had  declared  him  a  wizard, 
ties  exer.  and  forthwith  sent  a  neighboring  chief  with  four  warriors  to 
i>roph^  in*  dispatch  him.    They  found  him  at  his  home,  and  aonomiced 
the  chiefs,  their  bloody  errand.    He  expostulated  and.  entreated,  butjn 
vain.    His  grave  is  dug  by  the  side  of  bis  wigwam,  and  be- 
fore his  eyes.    He  is  allowed  time  to  attire  himself  as  be> 
came  a  chieftain  about  to  depart  on  his  last  journey.  Then 
the  two  chiefs  kneeling  beside  the  open  grave,  the  messen- 
ger offers  up  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.   The  victim  then 
bent  over  his  grave,  and  was  tomahawked  by  the  young  war- 
riors behind  him. 

Indian  war-     The  brothers  watching  the  attitude  oS  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  believing  that  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
attack  would  soon  occur,  were  collecting  their  followers  on 
iftll  Wabash. 

Governor  Governor  Harrison,  of  the  Indiana  territory,  was  directed  to 
Harrison  march  against,  them  with  a  military  force,  conaisting  of  regu- 
**1hem^*  lars,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Boyd,  united  with  the 
militia  of  the  territory.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he.  met  a 
number  of  tbe  Prophet's  messengers  at  Tippecanoe,  and  a  susr 
pension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  until  the  next  day, 
when  an  interview  was  to  be  had  with  him  and  his  cliie&. 
Warned  by  the  sad  fate  of  so  many  American  armies, 
General  Harrison  formed  his  men  in  order  of  battle  .;  and  they 
thus  reposed  upon  their  anus.   Just  before  day,  the  faithlesa 
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savages  rushed  upon  them.    But  the  war-whoop  was  not  un- 
ected. '  The  Americans  stood,  repelled  the  shock,  and  re- 

i  the  assailants. . 
lieir  loss  was,  however,  severe,  being  about  180  in  killed 
and  wounded.  That  of  the  Indians  was  170  killed,  and  100 
wounded.  Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  battle,  but  was  still 
among  distant  tribes  inciting  them  to  war.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected- that  t&e  whites  would  strike  the  first  blow. 

Mr.  Foster,  succeeded  Mr.  Jacksibn,  and  daring  the  sum- 
mer, the  controversy  respecting  the  Chesapeake  was  adjusted  ； 
the  Bridflh  government  agreeing  to  make  provision  for  those 
seamen  who  were  disabled  in  the  engagement,  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed.  The  two  surviving  sailors, 
who  were  taken*  from  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  restored. 
But  the  British  right  to  search  American  vessels  and  to  impress 
American  seamen,  if  native-bom  Britona,  was  still  maintained; 
and  the  orders  in  council  were  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigor 
British  ressels  were,  for  this  purpose,  stationed  before  many 
of  the  principal  harbors  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  decrees  being  annulled,  commerce  had  begun 
with  France,  and  American  vessels,  richly  laden,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  Not  less  than  nine  hundred  had  thus 
fallen  into  their  hands,  since  the  year  1803. 

Further  forbearance,  under  such  great  and  repeated  inju- 
ries, seemed  but  to  invite  further  insult  and  aggression,  and 
when  congress  assembled  in  November,  the  president,  in 
laying  before  them  the  state  of  foreign  relations,  recommended 
that  &e  United  States  should  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fense. The  representatives  acted  in  accordance  with  these 
views.  Provision  was  made  for  the  increase  of  the  regular 
army  to  35,000  men,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy. 
A  law  was  enacted,  empowering  the  president  to  borrow  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  ；  the  duties  on  imported  goods  were  doubled, 
and  taxes  were  subsequently  laid  on  domestic  manufactures, 
and  nearly  all  descriptiops  of  property. 

On  the  2dtli  of  February,  Mr.  Madison  laid  before  congress, 
copies  of  certain  documents,  which  proved,  that  pn  the  6th  of 
February,  1809,  the  British  govemment,  by  its  agent,  Sir 
James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  bad  sent  John  Heniy  as  an 
emissary  to  the  United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
sidiously destroying  its  govemment,  by  effecting,  if  possible, 
thb  disunion  of  its  parts.  The  service  for  which  Henry  was 
employed,  was  to  intrigue  with  the  leading  niembers  of  the 
federal  party,  draw  them  into  direct  communication  with  the 
governor  of  Canada,  and  lead  them,  if  possible,  to  form  the 
eastern  part  of  the  union  into  a  nation,  or  province,  dependent 
on  Great  Britain. 

Henry  proceeded  through  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to 
Boston,  which  was  his  ultimate  destination  ；  but  he  returned 
without  effecting,  in  any  degree,  his  purpose.    This  failure  he 
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PART  lY.  attributed  solely  to  the  readiness  which  Mr.  Madison  had 
PERIOD  n.  manifested  to  meet  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  Mr.  Era- 
oHAP.  III.  ]uQe,  which  took  from  its  of^nents  the  power  of  making  him 
^^^^"^"  and  his  administratibn  odious  to  the  people,  by  representing 
to  them  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  France.    Henry  having 
vainly  sought  from  Great  Britain,  remuneration  for  this  dis- 
honorable serrice,  disclosed  the  whole  truisaction  to  the 
IMl,   American  government,  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty  thoosand 
It  is        dollars,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  foreign  intercourse. 
uMuccess-  This  treacherous  attempt,  made  by  England  in  time  of 】 
was  regarded  with  abhorrence,  by  the  virtuous  of  both  p 
and  was  among  the  causes  wMch  led  to  the  war,  which  i 
ensued. 
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War  of  1812.— CooditioD  of  the  Country. 

In  April,  congress  laid  an  embargo  for  ninety  days  upon  aD 
vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Although 
preparations  were  making  for  war,  a  hope  was  yet  cheri^^, 
that  some  change  of  policy  in  the  British  cabinet  would  render 
them  unnecessary;  but  no  such  occurring,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  formally  declared. 

The  reasons  of  the  war  were  stated  by  the  president,  in  aa 
able  manifesto.  They  were,  British  excesses,  in  violating  the 
American  flag  on  the  great  liighwayof  nations,— the  impress- 
ment of  AtnericfUQ  seamert  harassing  American  vessels  as 
they  were  entering  their  own  harbors,  or  departing  from  them, 
and  wantonly  spilling  the  blood  of  the  citizens  of  America, 
within  the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction  ； ~ igsuing  or- 
ders, by  which  the  ports  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were 
blockaded,  and  not  supporting  these  blockades  by  the  ade* 
quale  application  of  fleets  to  render  them  legal,  and  enforciiig 
them  from  the  date  of  their  proclamation  ；  in  consequence  of 
which  American  commerce  had  been  plundered  on  every  sea, 
and  her  products  cut  off  from  their  legitimate  markets  ； ~ em- 
ploying secret  agents  to  subvert  the  government,  and  dismem- 
ber the  union  ； ~ and  finally  encouraging  the  Indian  tribes  to 
hostility.  Against  this  declaration,  the  representatives  of  the 
federal  party,  constituting  a  small  minority  in  congress,  en- 
tered their  solemn  protest. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  were,  however,  far  difTerent  from  those  which  attended 
that  of  the  revolution.  A  government  had  been  established, 
which,  unlike  the  congress  of  that  period,  could  not  only  re 
commend,  but  enforce.    The  number  of  inhabitants  had  in 
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creased  from  about  three  millions  to  nearly  ei^t,  and  the  pe-  PART  IV. 
cuniaiy  resources  of  the  republic  had  advanced  in  a  ratio  yet  period  n. 
greater.  cbamh' 

But  there  were  points,  in  which  our  fathers  of  the  revolu-  ^^"^^^^ 
tkm  were  io  a  more  advantageous  situation  for  war,  than  that 
of  their  descendants,  thirty-seyen  years  afterwards.    In  1775,  ^g^^ 
die  Americans  were  comparatirely  a  warlike  people.    They  Providential 
had  been  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  defend  Chem-  circumsun- 
selvee  from  savage  foes  ；  and  they  had  just  emerged  irom  a 
contest,  which  hid  given  practical  experience  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  hardships  of  war,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  face 
its  dangers,  and  endure  its  fatigues.    That  war  had  moreover 
been  eminently  calculated,  both  by  its-  misfortunes  and  suc- 
cesses, to  impart  sound  maxims  in  the  militaTy  art  ；  both  by 
the  shameful  inertness  and  disasters  of  its  first  campaigns,  and 
the  energy  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  last.    The  disgrace 
of  Braddock,  and  the  glory  of  Wolfe,  were  still  fresh- and  in* 
spiring  ；  and  it  was  amidst  the  scenes  of  that  war  that  the 
Eoilitary  character  of  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
that  of  many  of  his  officers,  were  formed. 

On  the  contrary,  in  1812,  a  season  of  thirty  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  had  enervated  the  nation.    Most  of  the  officers 
of  the  revolution  slept  in  honored  graves;  and  that  a  few  re*     old  men 
mained,  (not  of  those  most  distinguished)  proved  a  source  of  to  take  the 
misfortune  ；  for  they  had  their  pretensions,  and  were  prefer-  ^^^^'Se 
red  to  younger  and  abler  men. 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  economy  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Every  possible  retrenchment  of  national 
expenditure  was  adopted  ；  and  among  other  measures  of  this 
nature,  was  the  curtailing  of  the  anny  and  navy.  Although  a 
spirit  of  prudence  m  money  affairs  is  highly  commendable, 
and  though  it  was  at  that  period  popular,  and  in  maoy  respects 
useful  to  the  country,  yet  it  may  now  be  doubted,  whether,  in 
this  instance,  it  did  not  degenerate  into  that  penny-wisdom 
and  pound-foolishness,  w)iick  is  as  little,  consistent,  with  the 
best  interests  of  a  nation,  as  with  those  of  an  individual.  The 
national  debt,  it  is  true,  was  by  these  measures  reduced  from 
$75,000,000  to  $36,000,000  ；  but  by  the  increased  expendi- 
tures of  the  war  of  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  it  amounted,  in  1816， 
to  $123,000,000  ；  a  sum  exceeding  by  $47,000,000,  its  ori- 
ginal amount.  It  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  country  might  have  been  spared,  by  maintaining,  during 
peace,  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  war,  and  a  sum  of 
money  eventually  saved,  far  greater  than  the  amount  6f  the 
retrenchment. 

In  1808,  .the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  3,000  men  ； 
but  during  that  year,  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  increas- 
ing aggressions  of  the  European  powers,  increased  it  to  nine 
thousand.  The  act  to  raise  an  additional  force  of  25,000, 
was  passed  so  short  a  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
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PART  IV.  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  were  enlisted  at 

PERIOD  II.  that  time  ；  and  those  were,  of  course,  raw  and  undisciplined. 
CHAP.  III.  In  addition  to  the  regular  army,  the  president  was  authorized 
^^^^^  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the  states  for  detachments  of  mili- 
18 具 9.   tia,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100,000,  and  to  accept  the 

^SeMmy°^ services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  50,000. 
•   But  the  actual  force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1812,  was  small,  and  the  troops  were  wholly  ineiqperienced. 

This  army  had  not  that  high  tone  of  public  feeling,  which 
made  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  a  band  of  heroes.  The 
occasion,  though  important,  was  not  so  awftilly  momentous. 

.The  idnun-  Indeed,      administration,  reluctant  to  change  its  pacific  and 

{^^^^n^w  economical  policy,  had  unwisely  suffered  the  highest  state  of 

momem  for  public  excitement  for  the  injuries  of  Britain  to  pass  away,  be: 
de^j^^  fore  the  declaration  of  war.  The  nation  felt  so  keenly 
wounded  by  the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake,  that  it  would 
on  that  occasion  have  moved  in  its  united  majesty,  to  the 
vindication  of.  its  rights.  But  while  they  temporized,  Eng- 
land had  shrewdly  allayed  that  feeling  ；  and  the  money- 
loving  spirit,  which  the  administration  had  formerly  too  much 
courted,  was  now  offended  by  the  operation  of  its  restrictiTe 
system.  Its  political  enemies  took  advantage  of  every  subject 
of  discontent;  and  such  opposition  to  its  measures  was  excited, 
as,  in  a  degree,  paralized  its  exertions. 

State  of  the  The  State  of  the  revenue  in  1812,  was  extremely  imfaVora- 
rewnue.  ble  to  the  prosecution  of  an  expensive  war.  Derived  almost 
solely  from  duties  on  merchandise  imported,  it  was  abundant 
in  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  ；  but  in  time  of  war  and 
trouble,  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers,  while  they  produ- 
ced an  increase  of  public  expenditure,  almost  destroyed  the 
means  of  defraying  it. 

The  navy  in    The  condition  of  the  navy  was  betterthan  that  of  the  army. 

abetteroon-  The  situation  of  the  United  States,  as  a  maritime  and  com- 
mercial  nation,  had  kept  it  provided  with  seamen,  who,  in 
time  of  war,  being  transferred  from  merchant  to  warlike  ves- 
sels, were  already  disciplined  to  naval  operations.  The  re- 
cent contest  with  the  Barbary  states,  had  given  to  the  oflfcers 
and  men,  some  experience  in  war  ；  and  their  successes  had 
inspired  them  with  confidence  in  themselves.  The  navy  wbs, 
however,  very  small.  Many  enterprising  individuals  of  the 
republic,  did,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  convert  their  mer- 
chant ships  into  privateers  ；  but,  at  its  beginning,  ten  frigates, 
ten  sloops,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gunboats,  was  all  the 
public  naval  force  which  America  could  oppose  to  the  thou- 
sand ships  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
General       Among  the  few  surviving  officers  of  the  revolutionary  war, 

Dearborn,  was  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  appointed 
in-chief/  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Greenbush,  on  the  Hudson  rirer, 
opposite  Albany. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HulTs  unfortunate  invasion  and  surrender. 


The  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  was  formed  at  Washing- 
ton, had,  for  its  ultimate  object,  the  invasion  of  Montreal.  It 
was  intended  to  invade,  simultaneously,  at  Detroit  and  Ni- 
agara, and  that  the  armies  from  these  places  should  be  joined, 
on  the  way,  by  a  force  stationed  at  Plattsburg. 

The  anny  destined  for  Detroit,  was  collected  at  Dayton,  in 
Ohio,  some  tune  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  made  a  requisition  for  1,200 
men  on  the  governor  of  that  state.  The  number  was  imme- 
diately filled  by  volunteers,  who  were  divided  into  three  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  colonels  M' Arthur,  Cass,  and  Findlay. 
These  troops  were  joined  by  300  regiilars  under  Colonel 
Miller. 

The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  General  Hull,  a 
captain  during  the  revolution,  now  governor  of  Michigan.  He, 
proceeding  to  Detroit  to  await  further  orders,  mored  his  forces 
from  Dayton  about  the  middle  of  June.  Traversing  an  unculti- 
vated region,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  obstructions,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  30th,  that  they  reached  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee.  Four  days  previous,  Hull  had  received,  by  express, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Eustis,  secretary  of  war,  written  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  letter  merely  reiterated  former 
orders,  and  contained  expressions  which  indicated  that  the 
declaration  would  soon  be  made. 

Expecting  to  be  informed,  by  express,  whenever  this  should 
actually  occur,  and  not  dreaming  that  the  British  could  be  in 
possession  of  such  important  intelligence,  from  the  American 
garernment,  earlier  than  himself;  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
encumbering his  anny,  and  facilitating  their  march,  hired  a 
ir^ssel  to  convey  to.  Detroit  his  sick,  his  hospital  stores,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  baggage.  This  vessel,  which  sailed 
on  th6  Ist  of  July,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
had  been  two  or  three  days  in  possession  of  the  information 
that  war  was  declared.  With  Hull's  private  baggage,  bad 
en  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  what  be  should  have  better 
ded,  his  trunk  of  papers  ；  by  means  of  which  the  enemy 
me  possessed  of  his  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
government,  and  the  returns  of  his  officers,  showing  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  his  troops. 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General  Hull  re- 
ceived on  the  2d  of  July,  in  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Eustis, 
of  June  18tb，  which  was  not  sent  by  express,  but  by  mail. 
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The  fortress  of  ftfalden,  or  Amherstborg,  on  the  British 
side  of  Detroit  river  near  its  entrance  into  Ic^e  Erie,  was  gu- 
risoned  by  six  hundred  men,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  St. 
George.  It  was  the  strong  hold  of  the  British,  and  their  In- 
dian allies,  for  the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  On  the  oppO' 
site  American  shore,  the  road  through  which  Hull  must 
receive  his  supplies,  passed  through  the  Indian  village  of 
Brownstown.  But  they  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off,  as  the 
British,  having  command  of  the  waters,  could,  at  any  time, 
land  detachments  from  Maiden,  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus, 
for  Hull  to  proceed  from  the  Rapids  to  Detroit,  was  to  advance 
and  leave  an  enemy's  fortress  in  his  rear.  The  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  Uiat  he  should  proceed,  were,  however,  ex- 
plicit ； and,  pursuant  thereto,  he  continued  his  inarch,  and 
reached  Detroit  on  the  5th  of  July. 

On  the-9th,  General  Hull  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eustia, 
saying  that  "  should  the  force  under  your  command  be  equal 
to  the  entexprise,  and  consist^t  with  the  safety  of  your  own 
posts,  you  will  take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  yowr 
conquests  as  circumstances  will  allow."  The  general  replied 
that  he  did  not  think  his  force  equal  to  the  reduction  of  Mai- 
den ； that  the  British  commanded  the  water  and  the  savages  ； 
yet  he  said  he  should  pass  the  river  in  a  few  days. 

General  Hull  crossed  into  Canada  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
directing  his  inarch  southerly,  took  post  at  Sandwich,  from 
whence  he  issued  a  bold  and  imposing  proclamation,  which 
backed  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  had  the  desired  effect 
The  Indians  were  awed  into  neutrality,  and  the  Canadians 
generally  favorable  to  the  American  cause,  either  remained 
qi)ietly  at  home,  or  joined  their  ranks. 

The  troops  continued  inactive  at  Sandwich,  awaiting  some 
heavy  artillery,  which  was  in  preparation  at  DetroiL  On  the 
15th,  Colonel  Cass,  with  colonels  Miller  and  M' Arthur,  and 
a  detachment  of  280  men,  attacked  and  defeated  a  Britisli 
guard  at  the  river  aux  Canards,  four  miles  from  Maiden,  and 
obtained  possession  of  a  bridge,  highly  important  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  securing  their  access  to  the  enemy's  fortress.  But 
-no  persuasion  would  induce  the  general  to  sanction  their  goA- 
ding  and  retaining  it. 

Governor  Meigs  apprised  General  Hull  that  he  had  sent 
Captain  Brush,  by  the  way  of  the  river  Raisin,  with  provis- 
ions for  the  army.  The  general  detached  Major  Van  Home^ 
with  200  men,  to  hold  in  check  a  party  of  British  and  In- 
dians, which  had  been  sent  from  Maiden,  to  intercept  the  sup- 
plies. Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  his  Indians,  ambushed  his 
path,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans  with  such  violence,  that 
thirty  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  remainder  fled 
to  Detroit. 

The  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw  had  been  left  unheed- 
ed  by  the  government,  with  a  garrison  of  only  fifty^sevea  men. 
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LioutflDMit  flimks,  its  commander,  yet  iminfonned  of  tli( 
cimratioii  of  war,  was,  on  the  17th,  summoned,  by 
one  thouaand  Bhtith  and  Indians,  to  suirender :  and 
sidered  himself  fortunate,  while  he  gave  up  the  fort,  to 
for  his  little  corps  the  honors  of  war. 

Hull  receired  inlelligeiice  of  this  disaster,  and  believed 
thai  hordes  of  smgea,  stirred  up  by  Tecumseh,  and  by  other    脑 it 
British  agents,  were  coming  down  upon  him.    Unexpected  alanned  not 
news  of  the  Ajnerican  oalmet,  yet  not  from  it,  filled  him  with 
棚 tire  diamay.   A  partial  armistice  had  been  made,  which  "靴 
affected  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  in  which  、  his  army  was 
not  included  ；  and  now,  instead  of  the  pioniised  diversion  in  his 
favor  by  an  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  Uie  whole  Britiah 
force  iii、  Lower  Canada  wodd  doubtless  be  concentrated 
against  him,  with  those  in  the  u{^er  province. 

The  aitiliexy  waa  ready  for  the  attack  of  Maiden,  but  the 
heart  of  the  general  had  failed*    The  eyes  of  the  patriot  and 
aoldier,  were  closed,  while  those  of  the  father,  and  the  pater-  亇 "J" . 
nal  governor,  saw  in  fancied  vision,  his  beloved  daughter  and  Hull°fetun» 
gnuddchildren  at  Detroit,  already  bleeding,  the  victims  of  say-  to  Detroit, 
age  barbaiity.    With  deep  chagrin,  and  even  mutinous  dia- 
aatiafaction,  his  officers  and  soldiers  received  his  peremp- 
tary  order  to  retreat  from  Maiden,  andTetum  to  Detroit  ；  where 
on  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  arrived. 

General  Hull,  on  the  same  day,  sent  600  of  his  best  troops, 
under  Colonel  Miller,  to  meet  and  escort  Captain  Brush,  with 
his  provisions.  In  the  woods  of  Maguaga,  a  British,  united 
with  an  Indian  force,  both  under  Tecumseh,  were  drawn  up  to 
meet  him.  The  fight  was  severe.  The  British  fled,  while 
Tecumseh,  ^th  his  Indians,  still  kept  the  ground,  but  at  length 
the  whole  force  was  routed.  The  enemy  returned  in  their 
▼essels  to  Maiden  ；  and  Miller,  having  lost  eighty  men,  was 
recalled  by  Hull  to  Detroit,  he  having  learned  that  Captain 
Brush  had  taken  a  different  route. 

Hull  now  proposed  to  rietreat  with  his  army,  to  some  place  「 

near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  but  to  this  his  officers,  already  to 
80  much  dissatisfied  with  his  ill-timed  retreat,  a«  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  mutiny,  utterly  dissented. 

To  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  provisions,  another  party 
of  350,  under  colonels  Cass  and  M'ArtbuTf  were  sent  out 

Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  fort,  General  Hull  had,  on  the 
9th,  sent  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  the  commander  at  Chicago, 
to  evacuate  that  place,  and  conduct  the  garrison  to  Detroit 
Accordingly,  on  the  morniog  of  the  15th,  he  set  out  with  about  chicSo^si 
BOTenty  Americans,  and  fif^  friendly  Indians,  escorting  sevo-  renden 
ral  women  and  children.    At  a  small  distance  from  the  fort,  ―  the 
tbey  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  between  four  and  five  bun-  "Sfby  th«i 
dred  savages.    The  little  band  made  a  desperate  resistance,  ladmoBi 
but  ihfiy  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  thirty-six  of  the 
men,  two  women,  and  twelve  dukLrea  were  alain  during  the 
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PARTIY.  engagement.  The  remainder  surrendered,  under  pronuse  of 
PERIOD  n.  protection  from  "  Blackbird,"  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Potta- 
OH".  IT.  mttamie  nation.  Captain  Heald,  with  his  wife  and  cbild,  after- 
^■^"^^"^  wards  escaped  from  the  savages,  and  were  protected  by  the 
English. 

1819.      On  the  13th,  five  days  after  the  armistice  on  tbe  Niagara 
kug,  13.   frontier  was  to  take  effect,  General  Brock,  the  most  active  and 
rwlMTatOie        of  the  Briush  commanders  in  Canada,  arriired  at  Maiden 
Bri^  e  to  take  command  of  the  British  forces.    Prerioiis  to  his  arri- 
c«np-     ral,  a  party  under  Colonel  Proctor,  who  bad  succeeded  Colonel 
St.  George,  in  the  command  at  Maiden,  had  taken  a  position 
on  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  bank, 
without  interruption  from  the  Americans.    On  the  14th,  Gen- 
eral Brock  arrived  at  Sandwich,  and  on  the  Idtli,  he  sent  a 
flag,  bearing  a  summons  to  the  American  general  to  sarren- 
der  ；  in  which  he  says,  "  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  join  in 
He  summons  a  war  of  extermination,  but  you  must  be  aware  that  me  au- 
^^n^r*^'  mcrous  body  of  Indians,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my 
troops,  will  be  beyond  my  control,  the  moment  the  contest 
commences."   To  this  General  Hull  answered,  "  I  have  no 
other  reply  to  make,  than  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force 
which  may  be  at  your  disposal."    General  Brock  immedi- 
ately opened  his  batteries  upon  the  town  and  fort,  and  several 
persons  within  were  killed.    The  fire  was  returned  with 
some  effect  by  the  Americans.    Their  general  greatly  alarm- 
ed, now  sent  out  an  express,  commandLig  the  immediate  le- 
tum  of  the  detachment  under  M' Arthur  and  Cass. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  •  16th,  the  British  crossed  the 
river,  landed  at  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit,  and 
Perplexity,  immediately  marched  towards  the  fort.  -  Hull  was  perplexed 
M?timidiSr. 幼 d  agitated.  He  believed  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  the  barbarities  of  an  Indian  massacre.  Yrt 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  without  an 
effort,  and  even  at  this  critical  moment,  he  was  wavering  and 
indecisive  in  his  operations.  At  first  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  without  the  fort,  his  artilleiy  was  advan- 
tageously planted,  and  his  army  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  fuU  of  the  confidence  of  victory.  The  British  were 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  their  lines,  when  suddenly  Hull 
gave  the  order  to  retire  immediately  to  the  fort.  The  indig 
tioQ  of  the  army  broke  forth,  and  all  subordination  ceas 
They  crowded  in,  and  without  any  order  from  the  gener 
stacked  their  dfms,  some  dashing  them  with  violence  upon  t' 
ground.  Many  of  the  soldiers  wept.  Even  the  spirit  <  ' 
women  rose  indignant,  and  they  declared,  in  impotent  ， 
▲og^  16.  the  fort  should  not  be  surrendered.  Hull,  perceiving  t 
he  had  no  longer  any  authority,  and  believing  that  the  Indi 
dnt  Detroit,  ^ere  ready  to  fall  upon  the  inhabitants,  was  anxious  to  put 
the  place  under  the  protection  of  tbe  British.  A  white  flag 
was  hung  out  upon      waUs  of  the  fort.   Two  British  offi- 
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cera  rode  up,  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded  by  Hull  with 
the  must  unbecoming  haste.  His  officers  were  not  consulted  ； 
be  made  no  stipulations  for  the  honors  of  war  for  fais  army, 
nor  any  provision  for  the  safety  of  his  Canadian  allies.  All 
the  public  property  was  given  up  ；  the  regular  troops  wore 
aunrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  ；  the  militia  were  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  not  to  Serve  again  during  the  war,  imless 
exchanged. 

Cass  and  M'Arthnr  arrived  immediately  after  the  capitula- 
tion, and  anrrendered  agreeably  to  its  conditions.  Captain 
Brush  took  the  resoliitioii  not  to  regard  the  stipulation  which 
had  included  him,  and  marched  his  party  back  to  Ohio. 

The  number  of  effective  men  at  Detroit,  at  the  time  of  its 
surrender,  is  stated  by  General  Hull  in  his  official  report,  not 
to  have  exceeded  800  ；  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  said 
to  have  been  at  least  double  the  number.  General  Brock,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  states  his  force  to  have  been 
1,300,  of  whom  700  were  Indians. 

General  Hull  being  exchanged,  was  prosecuted  by  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  United  States,  and  arraigned  before  a  tribumJ, 
of  which  General  Dearborn  was  president.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  treason,  but  sentenced  to  death  for  cowardice  and 
unofficer-like  conduct.  The  criminal  under  sentence  of  death 
was  not,  howerer,  imprisoned,  but  sent  without  a  guard  from 
Albany,  where  the  court-martial  assembled,  to  his  residence 
in  the  ricimtj  of  Boston,  to  await  there  the  decision  of  the 
president  of  die  United  States  ；  to.  whose  mercy  the  court,  in 
quence  of  his  revolutionary  services,  recommended  him. 
I  president  remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  deprived 
i  of  all  military  command. . 
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Nvral  successes. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  three  days  after  the  disgracefid  sur-   Au^.  19. 
render  of  Detroit,  an  event  occurred,  which,  in  a  measure,  ^^JJJJ^^ 
healed  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Americans.    This  was  the  *^3uerriere. 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guemere,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Dacres,  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  com- 
maoded  by  Captain  Hull,  which  took  place  off  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.    The  captain  of  the  British  frigate, 
previous  to  the  rencounter,  had  challenged  any  American  ves- 
sel of  her  class,  and  the  officers,  in  various  ways,  manifested 
their  conteii^)t  of  "  the  Yankees."    On  the  approach  of  the 
Ouerriere,  Captain  Hull  gave  orders  to  receive  her  occasionid 
broadsides  without  returning  the  fire,  and  his  crew  calmly 
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obeyed  his  orders,  although  ,  some  of  their  ccMnpanionB 
falluig  ai  their  guns.  Having  his  enemy  near,  and  his 
don  favorable,  Hull  commanded  his  men  to  fire  l^oadside 
broadside,  ia  quick  succesaioii.  This  was  done,  and 
such  precision  and  effect,  that  in  thirty  minutes,  the  Guem 
had  her  masts  and  rigging  shot  away,  and  her  hulk  so  inj 
that  she  was  ia  danger  of  sinking.  Sixty-five  of  her 
were  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded,  when  Captain  Dacies 
struck  his  colors.  The  CoostitutioQ  bad  but  serea  killed,  and 
seven  wounded.  The  captured  vessel  was  so  nmch  injured, 
that  she  could  not  be  got  into  port,  and  was  bnnied.  Sevenl 
of  the  officers  were  promoted  by  congress,  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  distributed  among  the  crew,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  loss  of  their  prize. 

Captain  Porter,  of  the  United  States  frigate  EsBez,  captured 
off  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundlaad,  &e  British  sloop  of 
war  Alert,  after  an  action  of  only  eight  minutes. 

The  militia  of  the  state  of  New  York  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United.  States,  amounted  to  about  5,000,  and  wert 
^J^^     mosdy  stationed  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  the  command 
•  LewiftoD.  of  General  Van  Rensselaer  whose  head-qaarten  were  al 
Lewistpn.   Here  operations,  which  had  they  been  earlier  set 
on  foot  migkt  have  s»ved  the  army  of  Hull,  were  at  this  time, 
without  any  good  reason,  attempted.   The  militia  being  flat- 
tered into  8elf*consequence  by  demagogues,  and  Taliam  in 
words,  beset  their  general  ,  for  pennission  to  perform  the  bold 
deed  of  crossing  over  the  Niagara  and  inTaduig  Canadal 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  October,  General  Van  Reii»> 
A  put  of  the  selaer  gave  orders  for  a  detachment  to  cross,  but  the  vreatber 
fPMB^Lewis-  being  tempestuous,  the  attempt  was  defeated.    In  the  eyening 
ton  to     of  the  12th,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  300  regulars,  under 
Queens-   (he  command  of  Colonel  Christie.    On  the  13th,  a  party 
crossed  over,  headed  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer. 
The  troops  were  formed  upon  the  shore.    The  enemy  at- 
tacked them  from  a  position  wh^cb.  eoMaded  their  ranks,  cut 
down  many,  especially  officers,  and  thrdEtened  entire  destruc- 
tion.   Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  woimded  severely. 

Captain  Wool,  on  whom,  as  then  senior  o 伍 cer  of  the  regular 
troops,  the  command  devolved,  was:  also  bleeding  whh  his 
^QiSeM^  wousuis.  Seeking  Van  Rensselaer,  lie  representod  the  crito- 
town  taken,  csd  situation  of  the  troops  ；  -  and  volunteered  for  any  service 
Sder^C?  which  might  relieve  them.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  directed 
Sn'woof'  the  measure  of  storming  the  British  batteiy  upon  the  heights. 

Wool  conducted  his  focce  silently  and  ciicmtously,  leavii^ 
the  battery  to  his  right,  until  he  had  passed  it,  and  attained  an 
eminence  which  commanded  it.  The  British  abandoned 
their  position  and  retreated  down  the  hiei^its  to  Queeostawn. 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  Americans  had  foJlen  iaIo 
disorder,  when  they  again  beheld  300  of  their  foe,  adraieiag 
under  the  intrepid  Brock.   An  c^cer  msed  a  white  flag  m 
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token  of  surrender  ；  Wool  indignantly  pulled  it  down.   The  PART  IV. 
British  now  drove  the  Americans  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  period  n. 
One  soldier  was  about  to  descend.    Wool  ordered  him  to  be  cbap. 
shot  ；  but  aa  the  musket  was  leveled,  he  returned.    Thus  pro-  、^^r^^ 
hibiting  either  surrender  or  retreat,  and  being  ably  seconded.  1§19. 
by  his  officers,  he  rallied  and  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack.  '^iJedwS 
The  British  in  their  tarn,  gave  way,  and  retreated  down  the  j^kkiUed. 
hill.    Brock,  attempting  to  rally  Uiem  amidst  a  galling  fire, 
was  mortally  wounded.    His  party  no  longer,  attempted  re- 
sistance, but  fled  in  disorder.    Soon  ia  scattering  fire  was 
heard  from  the  southern  side  of  the  heights.    Some  militia, 
attacked  by  Indians,  were  fleeing  before  them,  and  communi- 
cating  their  own  panic.   Colonel  Scott,  now  in  the  field,  with 
a  few  troops,  met  and  repulsed  the  savagea.   But  another 
and  more  formidable  foe  was  approaching.    General  Sheaffe, 
at  the  head  of 】 ,000  British  and  Indians      followed  Brock  at 
a  slow  pace  from  fort  George.    The  number  of  the  Americans 
on  the  British  shore  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  their  enga^ 
ging  these  fresh  troops  without  aid,  and  urgent  entreaties  were 
sent  over  for  the  militia  yet  on  the  American  side,  to  come  to  *phe  militia 
their  assistance  ；  but  they  now  declared  that  constitutional  refusing  to' 
scruples  had  arisen  in  their  minds  about  crossing  the  national 
boundary.    With  this  excuse  for  cowardice,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  although  it  was 
at  their  request  that  the  invasion  waa  made. 

General  Van  Rensselaer  sent  discretionary  orders  to  the 
officer  in  command  to  retreat  and  recross  the  river.  This  or- 
der it  was  impossible  to  obey,  so  deadly  was  the  fire  which 
was  opened  upon  them.  In  this  emergency,  Colonel  Scott 
and  Captain  Totten  at  eminent  risk,  bore  a  flag  to  General 
Sheafie,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  invading  troops,  by 
surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war,  themselves  and  all  the 
Americans  remaining  on  the  Canada  side.  Sixty  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  100  wounded,  and  700  made  prisoners. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky,  bad  aroused  at  the  call  of  Hull  for  as-  ^«^om 
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sistance,  and  an  army  on  its  inarch  for  Detroit  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio,  when  the  news  met  them  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  post.  This  rather  stimulated  than  repressed  the 
ardor  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  west.  Ken- 
tucky put  on  foot  7,000  volunteers,  Ohio  nearly  half  that  number. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  William  Henry  Harrison,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Indiana  territory,  and  brigadier-general  in  the 
amy,  who  possessed  more  than  any  oQier  man,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  western  citizens,  was  appointed  by  congress,  to 
the  command  of  the  whole  of  these  forces.  They  advahoed 
to  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  by  Hull's  surrender. 

In  the  meantime,  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  was  at- 
tacked by  several  hundred  Indians.    Captain  Taylor,  with 
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only  fifteen  effective  men,  bravely  repelled  the  assailants. 
T>e  savages,  irritated  at  their  defeat,  sorprised  and  murdered 
twentyH>ne  persoiiB  at  the  mouth  of  White  Rhrer. 

Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  address,  calling 
•for  an  additional  number  of  mounted  yolunteen,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  On  the  sec- 
ond of  October,  more  than  2,000  had  assembled  at  Yincennes, 
where  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Hop- 
kins. On  the  10th,  they  arriyed  at  fort  Harmon.  Heie  the 
destruction  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Peoria  towns  was  proposed. 
The  troops  approying  the  plan,  set  forwud  for  its  execution. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  army  perceived  alanmng  vollies  of 
smoke  and  flame  advancing  with  the  wind.  The  Indians  luul 
set  fire  to  the  long  thick  grass  of  the  prairie  over  which  they 
were  travelling.  They,  howeyer,  saved  themselves  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  setting  a  back  fire. 

But  the  militia  became  mutinous,  and  a  major,  named  Sin- 
gleton, rode  up  to  the  general,  as  the  troops  were  resting,  and 
ordered  him  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  take  up  his  Une  of 
march,  and  return;  or  his  battalion  would  instantly  leave  bim. 
Hopkhis  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  who  agreed  to  take 
t^e  senae  of  the  anny  as  to  the  propriety  of  returning.  The 
majority  were  in  favor  of  that  measure  ；  but  Hopkins,  who 
entirely  disapproved  the  vote,  commaaded  the  troops  to  follow 
him,  promising  to  lead  them  in  one  day  more,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  &eii  object.  But  they  turned  their  horses'  heads 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  rode  towards  home,  the  general 
following  in  the  rear. 

Another  expedition,  conducted  by  the  same  officer,  was  at- 
tended with  better  success.  With  a  force  of  one  thousand 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  he  marched  from  fort  Hanison,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  i 
a  Kickapoo  village,  four  miles  distant.  A  skmnish.  took 】 
between  a  party  of  the  militia  and  an  ambuscade  of  Ind 
in  which  eighteen  of  the  militia  were  killed. 

Colonel  Russel,  in  a  similar  incursion,  with  three  hundred 
regnlan,  surprised  and  destroyed  a  town  called  the  Pimar- 
tarns.  He  drove  the  savages  into  a  swamp,  and  killed  twenty 
of  them.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the 
regular  army,  with  600  men,  marched  against  the  towns  of 
the  Mississineway,  destroyed  them,  and  overawed  the  Indians. 

No  operatioiiB  of  importance  were  undertaken  by  the  north- 
em  amy,  during  this  campaign.  In  September,  a  detachment 
of  militia  from  Ogdensburg,  attacked  a  party  of  the  British, 
who  were  moying  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  defeated  thent 
They  were  reinforoed,  and，  in  their  turn,  compelled  the  militia 
to  retire.  In  retaliation,  the  British  attempted  the  destraction 
of  Ogdensburg,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Brown,  the  en- 
ergetic commander  at  that  station. 
Major  Young,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  New 
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York  Militia,  at  French  Mills,  made  an  attack  upon  the  British  PART  IV, 
at  the  Indian  village  ot  St.  Regis,  and  without  loss,  killed  fire  perkh>il 
of  the  British,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  chap.  ，• 

The  army  at  Plattsburgh  moved  towards  the  Canada  fron-  v^^*^v^^ 
tier,  and  encamped  at  Champlain.    On  the  18th,  General  1819. 
Dearborn  took  the  comma&d.    Soon  after,  Colonel  Pike,  with  jf^^^' 顯 
his  regiment,  made  an  incursion  into  the  territoiy  of  the  enemy,  my  "  ohim- 
surprised  a  party  of  British  and  Indians,  and  destroyed  a  con-  pUin. 
siderable  quantity  of  public  stores. 

The  army  went  into  winter-qoarteis  at  Plattaburg  on  the 
23d  of  December. 

General  Smyth  succeeded  General  Van  Rensselaer  in  the 
command  of  the  central  army.   His  operations  added  nothing 
to  the  advantage  or  glory  of  the  American  arms.   They  con- ， 
sisted  of  another  abortive  attempt  to  invade  Canada  after  an  Si 
inflated  address  to  the  Canadians,  with  a  scene  of  dangerous  " 
riot  and  confusion  in  his  own  camp.    Captain  King,  in  the 
course  of  this  affair,  performed  a  gallant  and  successfid  action, 
in  storming  a  battery  opposite  Black  Rock,  by  which  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  enterprise  in  hand,  but  there  was  not  valor 
enough  in  the  remaining  force  even  to  sustain  him,  and  having 
sent  back  part  of  his  corps,  he,  with  the  remainder,  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain   Oct  18. 
imes,  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Frolic,  TJ^^JISJ^ 
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ship  being  superior  in  weight  of  metal.  The  jQnM/uStM 
first  received  the  fire  of  her  enemy,  at  the  dis-  the  Frolic 


Jones, 

the  British  -—  — 
American  at  first  received  the  fire  of  her  enemy, 
tance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  but  gradually  lessening  this  dis- 
tance, she  fired  her  last  broadside  so  near,  that  her  rammers, 
while  loading,  were  shoved  againat  the  side  of  the  Frolic. 
Captain  Jones  then  boarded  her,  biit  he  trod  her  deck  amidst 
the  dead  and  dying,  without  finding  a  private  in  arms  to  op- 
pose him.  Throe  officers  and  the  seamen  at  the  wheel  were 
all  that  were  found  alive  on  deck.  Of  the  brave  crow,  con- 
sisting originally  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  Americans  had  five 
killed  and  five  wounded.  Captain  Jones  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  bloody  triumph.  Two  hours  ailer  the  battle,  a  British 
seventy-four,  the  Poictiers,  took  both  the  victor  and  his  prize, 
and  carried  them  into  Bermuda.  On  the  return  of  Captain 
Jones  and  his  officers,  they  were  bailed  by  their  countrymen 
with  distinguished  marks  of  honor.  His  crew  received  twenty- 
fire  thousand  dollars,  and  himself  the  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian frigate. 

Again  tbe  Americans  triumphed  on  the  ocean,  and  under 
circumstances  which  forced  die  English  to  the  humiliating 
concession,  which,  for  many  years  they  had  not  made,  that 
there  existed  'a  nation  which  was  their  equal  in  naval  tactics  ； 
the  Americans,  not  satisfied  with  this,  claimed  to  be  their  supe-  Macedoniin. 
rion.  The  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  Commodore 
22, 
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PART  IV.  Decatur,  encountered  the  Britisli  frigate  Macedonian, 、 
PEBIOD  n.  manded  by  Captain  Garden.    When  die  two  ships  came  to 
CHAP.  T.    close  action,  me  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  United 
States  swept  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  British  frigate,  and 
left  her  an  "  unmanageable  log  ；，，  and  her  captain  reluctantly 
ordered  the  flag  of  his  nation  to  be  furled.    When  he  offered 
bis  sword,  Decatur,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  his  valor,  re- 
fused to  take  it, "  from  oiie  who  knew  so  well  how  to  use  it," 
but  asked  to  receive  the  friendly  grasp  of  bis  hand.    The  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  was  only 
twelve,  while  that  of  the  British  was  one  hundred  and  four. 
The  naval  campaign  closed  with  another  brilliant  Tictozy. 
1819.   The  fortunate  Constitution,  now  commanded  by 厂 
~« .  Bainbridge,  descried,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  British  i 
Of  Cap^  ate  Java,  of  forty-nine  guns,  and  four  hundred  men, 
L  Bain-  ed  by  Captain  Lambert.    An  action  commenced,  a 
tuiSST  ued  nearly  two  hours.    The  Constitution  had  ninetc^«  一- 
Java.     killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded;  but  she  had  shot  away  the 
masts  of  the  Java,  killed  sixty  of  her  men  and  wounded  one 
hundred  and  one.    The  British  colors,  wliich,  after  every  spar 
was  gone,  had  been  nailed  to  the  stump  of.  a  mast,  were  at 
length  torn  down,  and  the  British  lion  once  more  quailed  be- 
fore the  Amedcan  eagle. 
Suocets  of     Nor  were  these  successes  on  the  ocean  confined  to  armed 
JSi^  vessels.     The  swift-sailing  privateers,  which,  issued  from 
*  every  American  port,  captured  vessels  of  superior  force,  and 
harassed  and  destroyed  the  enemy's  commerce.    Nearly  250 
Briusb  vessels,  and  3,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  American 
privateers,  while  few  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

In  viewing  the  results     the  campaign  of  1812,  we  find  on 
Americans  land  a  series  of  disgraceftd  failures,  altogether  unparalleled  in 
mortified  by  the  history  of  America.    The  darkness  of  the  picture  is,  how- 
their  defMts  ever,  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  of  valor.  These  faiiliires 
were  the  more  mortifying,  because  the  superiority  of  the 
Americans  in  numbers,  over  the  small  British  force  in  Canada, 
was  known  to  be  great  ；  and  it  was  confidently  expected  by 
many,  that  Canada  would  have  fallen  during  the  first  cam- 
paign. 

But  the  ill-success  of  the  Americans  on  land,  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  series  of  naval  triumphs,  equally  unexpected, 
and  more  mortifying  to  their  enemy,  than  even  their  land  de- 
TJwBritish  feats  were  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  regarded  her 
%M  rtiea.'  superiority  at  sea  as  the  vital  part  of  her  power  ；  and  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions  were,  on  this  occasion,  indulged  by 
some  of  her  politicians,  who  predicted  "  the  total  annihilation 
in  the  breasts  of  her  seamen,  of  that  proud  confidence,  which 
bad  been  so  eminently  serviceable  in  leading  them  to  victoiy.** 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Political  affain. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  five  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  British  government  repealed  the  orders  in  council. 

No  sooner  had  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  than  Mr.  Monroe,  .the  secretary  of  state,  directed  Mr. 
Russell,  chargd-des-aiTaires  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  state 
to  the  British  government,  that  America  had  entered  npoii 
this  contest  with  reluctance,  and  was  ready  to  make  peace,  as 
soon  as  the  wrongs,  of  which  she  justly  complained,  were  re- 
dressed. Mr.  Russell  was  authorized  to  negotiate,  an  armis- 
tice by  sea  and  land,  on  the  condition,  that  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil should  be  repealed  ；  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
discontinued,  and  those  already  impressed  restored  ；  and  as 
an  inducement  to  discontinue  their  practice  of  impressment, 
the  American  government  pledged  themselves,  to  pass  a  law, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen,  either  in  th^ 
public  or  commercial  service  of  the  United  States. 

These  propositions  being  made  by  Mr.  Russell,  Lord  Cas- 
Uereagh,  the  British  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,  commu- 
nicated to  him  their  rejection  by  his  government  ；  at  the  same 
time,  informing  him  that  measures  been  taken  to  author- 
ize Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  the  British  admiral  on  the 
Americaii  station,  to  propose  to  the  United  States  an  immedi- 
ate and  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostilities  ；  and  in  that  erent, 
to  assure  them,  that  full  effect  should  be  given  to  the  provis- 
ions for  repealing  the  orders  in  council.  On  the  subject  of 
impressment,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  the  British  government 
were  ready,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  any  proposition  which  might  check  the 
abuse  of  the  practice,  but  they  could  not  consent  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  upon  which  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire  materially  depended,  until  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  other  means  could  be  devised  and  adopted,  by  which  the 
object  to  be  obtained  by  impressment  could  be  secured. 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on  in  England,  nego- 
tiations were  also  carried  on  in  America.  The  advantage 
which  was  taken  by  Sir  George  Provost,  of  the  intelligence, 
that  the  British  had  repealed  their  orders  in  council,  in  procu- 
ring of  General  Dearborn,  the  partial  and  temporary  armistice 
of  the  8th  of  August,  has  already  been  noticed  in  treating  of 
the  causes  of  the  misfortune  and  disgrace  of  General  Hull. 

Sir  Joha  Borlase  Warren,  then  on  the  Halifax  station,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  apprising  iiim  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  orders  in  council,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
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PART  IV.  ties,  and  threatening,  in  ci»e  of  a  refiisal,  that  the  obnozioiis 
PERIOD  n.  orders  should  be  revived. 

CHIP.  TL  The  American  government  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
^^"^^^^  made  acquainted  with  the  failure  of  Mr.  Russell's  negotia- 
tion  ；  and  Mr.  Monroe  replied  to  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  that 
America  could  not  hope  for  a  durable  peace,  until  the  question 
of  impressment  was  settled.  "  The  claim  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment,'* says  Mr.  Monroe,  "  is  to  take  from  the  merchant 
1819.  ressels  of  other  countries,  British  subjects.  In  the  practice, 
Tb«  Ameri-  the  commanders  of  the  British  ships  of  war  often  take  from 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  American  citizens. 
If  the  United  States  forbid  the  employment  of  British  sub- 
jects in  their  service,  and  enforce  the  prohibition  by  Bohable 
regulations  and  penalties,  the  motive  for  the  |»ractice  is  taken 
away.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  the  president  is  willing  to  ac- 
commodate this  important  controveraey  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  it  cannot  be  conceived  on  what  ground  the  ar- 
rangement can  be  refused.  He  is  willing  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  secured  against  the  evils  of  which  she  complains  ； 
but  he  seeks,  on  the  other  band,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  protected  against  a  practice,  which,  while 
it  degrades  the  nation,  deprives  them  of  their  rights  as  free- 
men, takes  them  by  force  from  their  families  and  country  into 
a  foreign  sendee,  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  foreign  power,  per- 
haps, against  their  own  kindred  and  country."  The  British 
admiral  having  no  powers  to  enter  on  the  question  of  impress- 
ment, nothing  further  remained  to  America,  but  to  exohange 
the  pen  of  the  negotiator,  for  the  sword  of  the  warrior. 

The  warmth  of  party  feeling  had  increased  througkout  the 
Union.  Notwithstanding  bravery  bad  been  exhibited  by  indi- 
vidual officers  and  soldiers,  still  the  army  bad  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  object.  The  enemies  of 
，》M  oi  V  &e  administration  declared,  that  the  ill-success  of  the  war 
'^^eSngT  was  owing  to  the  inefficient  measures  of  the  government  in 
providing  means  for  its  prosecution  ；  while  its  friends  attribu- 
ted the  failure  to  the  interference  of  the  opposite  party.  Both 
were  right  iu  degree  ；  as  the  government,  inexperienced  in 
providing  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  had  doubtless  failed  of 
making  judicious  and  seasonable  provisions.  But  all  its  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  an  ungenerous  and  almost  treason- 
able opposition.  Had  the  expectations  which,  previous  to  the 
war,  were  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  militia  system,  been  realized,  and  bad  the  affairs  of  the 
army  been  managed  well  by  the  agents  of  government^  its 
provisions,  notwithstanding  the  inveteracy  of  its  opponents, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  yery  different  results 
from  those  actually  experienced. 

The  most  alarming  opposition  to  the  national  government, 
wa^  not,  howeirer,  that  arising  from  mere  individual  clamor. 
The  states  of  Massachiuetto  and  Connecticut  had  been  offi- 
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ciaUy  requested,  by  the  president,  to  furnish  detachments  of  PART  nr. 
their  militia,  and  place  them  under  G«neral  Dearborn,  for  the  nuoDiL 
defense  of  the  maritime  frontier.    The  cooBtitution  gives  to  。"丄'. 
congress,  power  to  demand  the  services  of  the  militia  "  for  ^^^^"^^^ 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrectiona,  ^819. 
and  the  repelling  of  invasions  ；"  and  also  declares,  "  that  the  ^^SS^ 
president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  chusetti  ra- 
seFeral  states,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States."    The  refusal  to  furnish  the  required  detacbsaente,  litia  of  their 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  state  govemments  ought  to  de- 
termine  when  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  require  the  ser-  genenJ^ 
vices  of  their  militia.    They  also  decided  that  it  was  uncon-  "mment* 
stitutional  for  the  president  to  delegate  his  power  to  any  offi- 
cer, nol  of  the  militia,  and  who  was  not  chosen  by  the  re- 
spective states.   This  construction  of  the  constitution,  was 
favored  by  the  decision  of'  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  as,  in  their  opinion,  exigencies  did  not  exist  which 
required  the  service  of  the  militia,  they  refused  to  obey  the 
call  of  the  president.   The  sea-coast  of  these  states,  and,  al- 
so, of  Rhode  Island,  which  state  subsequently  adopted  the 
same  views,  was  thus  deprived  of  an  important  means  of  de- 
fense ； and  public  feeling  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  of 
a  civil,  as  well  as  a  foreign  war. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  disapprobation  which  these 
measures  of  the  opposition  excited,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ill-success  of  the  army,  the  result  of  the  election  of 
president,  was  not  only  favorable  to  Mr.  Madison,  but  showed 
a  diminution  of  the  federal,  and  an  increase  of  the  republi-    Nwr.  4. 
can  party.    Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  Norem-  ^JJ^JJJ  **" 
ber,  afler  an  unusually  short  recess.  The  increase  of  the  anny 
and  na?y  early  occupied  their  attention.    As  a  greater  in- 
ducement to  enlist,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  an  addition 
of  two  dollars  per  month  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  non-   "。^  2i 
commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  by  which  they  were  Anacttoeo- 
ezempted  from  arrest  for  debts  contracted  either  before  or  af-  en- 
ter enlistment.    By  another  act  twenty-five  dollars  were  giv-  ^*"^nt« 
en,  in  addition  to  the  existing  bounty,  to  each  recruit  who 
would  enlist  for  five  years. 

Bills  passed  congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  an-   ^。，  ^ 
thorizing  the  constructioii  of  four  ships,  carrying  each  seventy-  Thenavy  in- 
fonr  guns,  and  six  frigates  each  of  forty-four  guns,  and  another  creased, 
providing  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  on  the  lakes.  The 
militsuy  force  was  to  be  increased  by  such  a  number  of  regi- 
ments  of  infantry,  not  exceeding  twenty,  as  the  service  might  ip^^  ' 
require.    As  but  little  benefit  bad  resulted  from  the  employ-  incxeased 
ment  of  volunteers,  the  law  was  repealed  which  authorized 
their  acceptance. 

On  the  26th,  a  bill  passed,  authorizing  a  loan  of  sixteen  Jan.  28. 
millions  of  dollars,  for  the  year  1813,  and  the  following  day,  j^J?^^ 
another  was  passed,  giving  to  the  president  power  to  issue  money. 
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notes,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of 


the  29thy.  congress  passed  a  law,  declaring  that  no  sea- 
men should  be  employed  in  American  vessels,  but  native  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  had  become  natural- 
ized. This  law  ^was  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

The  regular  force  of  the  United  States  now  amounted  to 
J    nearly  fifty-five  thousand  men.    An  act  was  passed,  by  which, 
ap.  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  an  inferior  grade,  six  major-gen- 
erals and  six  brigadiers  were  appointed. 

On  counting  the  votes,  it  was  found  that  James  Madiaon 
pros- had  been  re-elected  president,  and  Elbridge  Geny  chosen 
抑"     vice  president,  for  the  ensuing  term  of  four  yean. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Campaign  of  1813. 

e       The  scene  of  military  operations,  during  the  year  1813, 
^the  comprehended  the  extensive  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
Stfttes.    At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  army  of  the 
west,  under  General  Harrison,  was  near  the  head  of  lake 
Erie  ；  the  army  of  the  centre,  under  General  Dearborn,  be- 
tween the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ；  while  that  of  the  north, 
Plan  of  the  linder  General  Hampton,  occupied  the  shores  of  lake  Cham- 
Mmpwgn*  pijjiij.    The  invasion  of  Canada  was  still  the  object  of  the 
American  armies. 
The  force  which  Sir  George  Prevost  governor  of  Canada, 
British  com-  could  bring  into  the  field,  was  comparatively  small.    The  de- 
nwnden  and  fense  of  Upper  Canada  was  committed  to  colonels  Proctor 
"JJJJg**    and  Vincent,  while  that  of  Lower  Canada  was  given  to  Gen- 
oral  Sheaffe,  who  was,  however,  to  act  under  the  more  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  governor. 
General       The  head-quarters  of  General  Harrison  were,  at  this  time, 
Hanuon  di-  at  PranklintoD,  in  Ohio.    General  Winchester  had  proceeded 
対 de^^  "-  ^  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  hearing  that  a  party  of  tlie 
British  were  stationed  at  FreDchtown,  he  attacked  and  dis* 
Winchester  persed  them.    He  remained  at  Frenchtown  with  a  part  of  his 
" Frencii-  troops  encamped  in  the  open  field,  the  remaiiider  b^ing  de- 
town.     fended  by  a  breastwork. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  be  was  surprised  by  the  com- 
bined force  of  Briusb  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
Bi^eof   Proctor,  aided  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  Roundhead  and  Split-log. 
Frenoloown.  That  part  of  the  American  army  which  encamped  in  the  open 
field  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder.    Generals  Winchester 
and  Lewis,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  them  were  taken  puis- 
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oners.    The  remaining  American  troops,  however,  continued  PART  IV. 
fighting  with  intrepidity,  until  they  received  an  order  from  period  u 
Winchester  to  surrender.    He  was  a  prisoner,  and  not  in  chap.  tii. 
command,  but  he  had  presumed  to  send  this  mandate,  his  ^>^^v*^^ 
fears  having  been  artfully  excited  by  Proctor,  who  threatened  1818. 
that  if  the  men  did  not  surrender  he  could  not  defend  them  '^"'j^^^®^ 
from  the  savages.    They  unhappily  laid  down  their  arms,  but 
Proctor  did  not  afford  them  the  protection  which  he  promised. 
He  inarched  for  Maiden,  leaving  behind  him  and  without  a 
guard,  the  helpless  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded. 
The  merciless  savages  soon  returned,  set  fire  to  the  town,    J".  22. 
dragged  the  wounded  from  the  houses,  scalped  them  in  the  Ft^toJn. 
streets,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  in  the  highway.  In 
this  melancholy  affair  the  Americans  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  five  hundred  ；  and  an  equal  number  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.   They  were  principally  volunteers  from 
the  most  respectable  families  of  Kentucky,  and  thus,  this 
bloody  day  clothed  that  state  in  mourning.    The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Proctor,  was  twenty-four  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded. 

General  Harrbon  now  removed  his  head-quarters  from 
Fianklinton,  to  a  fort  which  he  had  built  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Mauinee,  named,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  Fort  Meigs.    May  i. 
He  was  here  besieged  on  the  first  of  May,  by  Colonel,  now 
General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  1,000  regulars  and  militia,  • 
and  1,200  Indians.    The  American  army,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position,  and  strongly  entrenched,  resisted  the  efibrts 
of  the  besiegers.    Their  fate,  however,  hung  in  suspense,    May  5. 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  an  officer  arriving  at  the  fort,  Genenl 
annoimced  the  welcome  intelligence  that  General  Clay,  with  ^^^J^ 
1)200  Kentuckians,  was  descending  the  Miami,  and  at  that  Uef. 
moment  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

Conceiying  that  the  British  army  was  now  in  his  power, 
Harrison  sent  orders  to  land  one  half  of  the  advancing  troops 
en  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  fort,  co  co-operate  with 
him  in  forcing  the  British  batteries.    Colonel  Dudley,  with  a 
party  of  800,  was  charged  with  this  service  ；  and  he  perform-  jj^J^JJJJ^^ 
ed  it  with  so  much  spirit,  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was  in    dor,  and 
possession  of  the  batteries  of  Proctor,  and  had  taken  several  "^J^^^J 
pvisoners  ；  but  his  troops,  unduly  elated,  pursued  the  British 
until  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  prepared  for  them 
by  the  subtle  Tecumseh.    Dudley  strove  in  vain  to  rescue  his 
troops.    Being  mortally  wounded,  he  still  kept  the  field,  and 
killed  an  Indian  warrior  before  he  fell  ；  but  the  whole  party, 
except  150,  were  cut  off. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sortie  from  the  fort  was  well  conduct- 
ed by  Colonel  John  Miller.    It  brought  on  a  general  engage- 
menty  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.    The  Indian  war- 
riors, either  displeased  at  a  want  of  success,  or  desirous  to  p^^^^  ^ 
dispUty  trophies  already  gained,  and  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  feated. 
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PART  IV.  blood  by  the  immolation  of  some  of  their  captives,  now  witfc- 
PERiOD  n.  drew  from  the  army  of  Proctor,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
CHAP.  TH.  of  Tecmnseh,  himself  ever  faithful  to  the  cause  he  espoiued. 
y^^>r^*^  Thus  situated,  Proctor,  on  the  9th  of  May,  raised  the  siege 
羹 818.  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  retreated  to  Maiden.  General  Harrison 
g.  ^l^^  returned  to  Ohio,  leaving  General  Clay  in  command. 

In  July,  the  Six  Nations  declared  war  against  the  Caaadas. 
^Jtions  About  the  same  time,  the  United  States  accepted  the  services 
a of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  The  government,  at  the  < 
'  mencement  of  the  war,  deprecating  the  policy  of  empk, 
savage  allies,  and,  justly  considering  the  power  which 
ployed  them  as  responsible  for  their  known  bubaiities, 
refused  the  serrices  of  such  as  had  offered,  and  bad  i  • - 
adyis^d  them  to  remain  neutral.  This  advice  had 
cases  given  offenae,  being  construed  as  implying  a  i 
of  their  valor.  It  bad  been  found  that  such  was  their  fondness 
for  war,  that  the  only  alternative  for  the  administration  was  to 
receive  their  hostile  efibrts  upon  the  heads  of  their  own  in- 
habitants, or  turn  them  upon  the  enemy's  ；  who,  having  first 
employed  them,  the  law  of  retaliation  now  fully  authorized 
the  American  government  to  do  the  same.  The  Indians,  al- 
lied with  the  British,  had  committed  depredations  on  those 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  on  this  accomU  they  now 
conaidered  themselves  a  party  in  the  warfare.  From  theae  rat- 
sons,  the  Americans  at  length  consented  that  they  should 
" take  hold  of  the  same  tomahawk,"  and  make  common  cause 
with  them. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Proctor,  having  again  collected  about 
500  of  his  Indian  allies,  with  about  aa  many  regulars,  marched 
against  Fort  Stepbenfion,  on  the  Sandusky  rirer.  On  the  Ist 
of  August,  he  inyested  it,  and  demanded  a  surrender.  Major 
Croghan,  a  gallant  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  a  garrison  of  160 
men,  took  £e  resolution  of  defending  the  fort  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, notwithstanding  the  threat,  which  in  former  instances 
had  been  found  so  potent,  that  after  the  contest  bad  commen- 
ced, the  Indians  could  not  be  restrained.  By  his  judicious 
measures,  and  the  courage  and  promptness  of  ids  officers  and 
men,  Proctor  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 】 50 ;  the  AmericasB 
losing  only  one  killed  and  seven  woundecL 

Proctor,  completely  foiled,  returned  to  Maiden;  and  no 
military  operation  of  conBequence  was  imdeitaken,  until  the 
Americans,  haying  command  of  the  lakes,  were  able  to  act 
offensively. 
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Campaign  of  1813,  coDtmuflid. 

We  now  go  back  several  months,  to  giye  a  view  of  the  PART  IV. 
wailike  operations  on  the  New  York  frontier.  period  n. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1812,  Captain  Elliot,  with  100  men,  chap.  Tin. 
embarked  in  two  boats,  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Black  Rock,  ^^^^v^^ 
&ad  took  two  British  brigs  from  under  Sie  guns  of  Fort  Erie. 
One  was  burned,  the  other  added  to  the  American  naval  force. 

Early  in  February,  Major  Forsyth,  an  enterprising  partisan 
officer,  who  commanded  some  American  troops  stationed  at 
Ogdensbnrg,  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  party  of  his  ri- 
flemen and  some  volunteers,  surprised  the  guanl  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  took  fifty-two  prisoners,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  had  re- 
centlv  arriFed  at  Prescott,  directed  an  attack  upon  Ogdensburg,  Briti 
which  was  made  on  the  same  night,  by  a  corps  of  500  regu-  ^J^^pping 
lars  and  militia,  under  Major  Macdonnal.    The  Americans,  at  Ogdens- 
nmcb  inferior  in  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  aban- 
don  their  artillery  and  stores  to  the  British.   Two  schooners, 
two  gunboats,  together  with  the  barracks,  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

Pursuant  to  the  law  passed  by  congress,  early  efforts  were 
made  to  build  and  equip  fleets  upon  the  lakes.  The  preced- 
ing year,  the  Americans  did  not  possess  a  single  armed  vessel 
on  Lake  Ontario,  save  the  brig  Oneida,  of  sixteen  guns.  Cham 
Commodore  Chauncey,  the  naval  commander  on  that  station, 
by  great  exertions,  had  made  ready  a  flotilla  for  that  lake,  to 
ud  in  the  operations  of  the  coming  campaign. 

The  first  important  sendee  of  the  flotilla,  was  that  of  trans- 
porting the  army  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada  ；  the  advice  of  General  Pike,  a  much  val- 
ued officer,  having  determined  General  Dearborn  to  make  a 
descent  upon  that  place.  He  embarked  with  1,700  men,  and 
arriyed  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  British  force  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Sheafie,  and  consisted  of  400  regu- 
lars and  500  militia  and  Indians.  These  were  drawn  up  to 
oppose  the  landing  at  the  place  of  debarkation,  a  mile  and  a 

from  the  fort.    Major  Forsyth  was  first  on  shore,  and  ^^l^ 
aeral  Pike,  who  commanded,  soon  followed  with  the  troops,  anny  lands 
After  a  severe  contest  of  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  retreated.  rtVwk, 
The  Americans  formed,  advancing  in  colimms.   They  had  UppwCana- 
destroyed  one  of  the  batteries,  and  were  within  sixty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  works,  when  a  magazine  exploding  at  two 
hundred  yards'  distance,  filled  the  air,  in  erery  direction,  with 
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PART  IV.  huge  stones  and  fragments  of  wood,  which  falling,  caused 
PEBiOD  n.  dreadful  havoc.  One  hundred  of  the  Americans,  and  forty  of 
the  British  were  killed.  General  Pike  himself  fell,  moruUy 
wounded :  but  the  battle  bad  been  won,  and  but  for  the  death 
of  Pike,  the  garrison  would  have  been  taken.  General  Sheaffe 
took  advantage  of  the  6oniusion,  and  with  the  British  regulars 
retreated  towards  Kingston,  leaving  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  militia  to  make  the  best  terms  in  his  power. 

The  Americans  proceeded,  under  Colonel  Pearce,  to  take 
possession  of  the  enemy's  barracks,  and  of  the  town.  The 
brave  Pike  survived  his  wounds  but  a  few  hours  ；  but  like 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  be  drew  his  last  breath  amidst  the  cheering 
shouts  of  victory,  his  head  reposing  upon  the  banner  of  the 
conquered  fortress. 
British  lost.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  90  killed,  200  wounded,  and 
300  prisoners,  besides  500  militia  released  upon  parole.  A 
quantity  of  stores,  with  General  Sheafie's  baggage  and  papers, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  In  the  legislative 
chamber,  was  found  the  disgraceful  trophy  of  a  human  scalp, 
occupying  the  same  place  with  the  emblems  of  royal  au- 
thority. 

On  the  8tb  of  May,  General  Dearborn  eyacuated  York,  and, 
Mv8.    having  re-crossed  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
led  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  again  set  sail,  and  disembarked 
ops  at  Niagara. 
He  army  at  Niagara  having  been  reinforced,  General 
General    Dearborn  re-embarked,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
May,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  George.    The  landing  was 
warmly  disputed  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Vincent,  but  the 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  &e  Americans,  led  on  by  General 
Boyd,  with  the  judicious  arrangements  for  silencing  the  ene- 
May  27.    my's  batteries,  executed  by  Commodore  Chaimcey,  soon  com- 
Fort         polled  the  Bntisb  to  retreat.    Colonel  VinceDt,  perceiving 
totib^AiMri-  tlmt  the  fort  would  soon  become  untenable,  set  fire  to  his  mag- 
cajw.     azine,  spiked  his  guns,  and  abandoned  the  place,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  300  men.    The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  seventeen  killed,  and  forty-five  waunded. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Preston  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  on 
the  28th,  it  having  been  previously  abandoned  by  the  British, 
and  the  fort  blown  up. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  having  learned  that  General  Dearborn 
had  left  the  naval  stores  at  Sackett's  Harbor  with  a  weak 
garrison,  dispatched  Commodore  Yeo,  the  commander  of  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  sieze  them.  He  embarked 
at  Kingston  on  the  27th  of  May,  reached  the  place  of  his  dos- 
Defendedby  tination  on  the  28th,  and  landed  1,200  men.  He  was  repul- 
g^J^  sed  by  the  militia,  under  General  Brown,  whose  conduct  <m 
that  occasion,  brought  fiill  before  the  public,  his  tmcomnMm 
military  talents. 

After  the  fall  of  forts  George  and  Erie,  Colonel  St.  Yia- 
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cent  had  retired,  with:  his  army,  to  Burlington  Heights,  near  PART  IV, 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.    He  was  punu^  by  a  force  which  period  tl 
General  Dearborn  had  detached  for  the  puipose,  under  gene-  chap,  "n. 
rals  Chandler  and  Winder.    Colonel  St.  Vincent  having  re-  v^^v^w 
connoitered  their  position,  at  dead  of  night  stole  upon  them,  1813. 
and  attacked  the  camp.    A  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage  ^gJJJ**^ 
ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  could  not  distinguish  friend  Cree{. 
from  foe.    General  Chandler  approached  to  rally  a  party,  but 
they  preyed  to  be  British  troops,  who  immediately  secured  him  chandler 
as  their  prisoner.    General  Winder  shared,  by  a  like  mistake,  and  Winder 
a  similar  fate.    The  Americans,  however,  maintained  their  P"*^"- 
poflt,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.    The  loss  of  the  British 
exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,  and  was  more  than  one 
hundred. 

Colonel  Burns,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  American  Colonel 
force  now  devolved,  finding  himself  in  an  embarrassing  situa-  Bmzm, 
tion,  from  the  capture  of  the  two  generals  and  the  failure  of 
ammunition,  retreated  to  Forty-mile  Run.  About  this  time, 
General  Dearborn  received  oiders  to  retire  from  the  direction 
of  the  northern  army,  until  his  health  should  be  restored  ；  and 
the  command  at  Fort  George  devolved  on  General  Boyd. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Colonel  Bcerstler  received  orders  from 
General  Boyd,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which  that 
general  had  been  informed,  had  collected  near  the  Beaver  Dams. 
The  Americans  were  attacked  by  a  force  much  exceeding  their 
own.  Bcerstler  surrendered  lus  detachment,  amounting  to 
570  men. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  witnessed  the  novel  scene  of  a  Sept.  lo. 
bottle,  oa  one  of  those  inland  seas  which  separate  the  posses-  to^nllike 
sioDS  of  the  contending  parties.  The  American  fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 
Erie,  which  had  been  formed  during  the  last  summer  waa 
undqr  the  command  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  It 
now  consisted  of  the  Niagara  and  Lawrence,  each  mounting 
twenty-five  guns,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  canying,  on  an 
average,  two  guns  each.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  considered 
of  equal  force.  Commodore  Barclay,  its  commander,  was  a 
Toteran  officer,  while  Peny  was  young,  and  without  experi- 
ence as  a  commander.  The  battle  began,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  about  12  o'clock.  Perry's  flag-ship,  the  Law- 
rence, being  disabled,  he  embarked  in  an  open  boat,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  carried  the  ensign  of  command  on 
board  the  Niagara,  and  once  more  bore  down  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet.  The  action  became  general 
and  severe  ；  and  at  four  o'clock,  the  whole  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in  all  sixty-three  guns, 
surrendered  to  the  Americans.  In  giving  information  of  his 
▼ietoiy  to  General  Harrison,  Perry  wrote,  "  We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours."  takes  pos- 

This  success  on  lake  Erie  opened  a  passage  to  the  territory  ^ 
which  had  been  suireiulered  by  General  Hi2l  ；  and  General  Detroit. 
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PART  TV,  Harrison  lost  no  time  in  transferring  the  wartliither.  Oathe 
PBBiOD  a  23d  of  September,  he  landed  Ms  troops  near  fort  Maiden,  but 
CHAP.  Tin.  to  his  suiprise,  instead  of  an  armed  force,  he  met,  at  the  en- 
'^^^"^^  trance  of  the  town,  the  maids  and  matronB  of  Amherstburg, 
who  in  their  best  attire,  had  come  forth  to  solicit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Americans. 

General  Proctor,  despite  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  Tc- 
cmnsehf  an  abler  man  tnaa  himself,  and  now  a  general  in  the 
British  army,  had  evacuated  Maiden,  burnt  the  fort  and  store- 
houses, and  retreated  before  his  enemy.  The  Americans,  on 
the  29th,  went  in  pursuit,  entered,  and  repossessed  Detroit. 

Proctor  had  retired  to  ike  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames, 
about  eighty  miles  from  that  place.   His  army  of  2,000,  was 
more  than  half  Indians.    Harrison  overtook  him  on  the  5tli 
of  October.   The  British  army,  al^ough  inferior  in  numbers, 
Is  attacked  had  the  advantage  of  choosing  their  ground.   They  were 
HMTiion  strongly  posted  ；  their  left  rested  on  the  Thames,  and  was 
•^^^    defended  by  artillery  ；  their  right  extended  to  a  swamp,  wbich 
•   ran  parallel  to  the  river,  and  was  supported  by  the  bnve  Te- 
cumseh  and  his  warriors,  who  were  stationed  in  a  thick  wood 
which  skirted  the  morass.    Proctor  had,  however,  left  his 
centre  weak,  and  it  was  therefore  full  upon  the  centre,  that 
General  Harrison,  placing  great  reliance  on  Colonel  John- 
son's mounted  Kentuckians,  ordered  them  to  charge.  They 
advanced  valiantly,  but  their  horses  unused  to  such  perilous 
service,  failed  to  penetrate  the  British  lines.   The  hoTsemen 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  advan- 
cing army,  but  wheeled  to  right  and  left,  and  made  a  Becfmd 
charge  with  sach  impetuosity,  tliat  in  a  single  miiuite  of  time, 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided.    The  venerable  Govemoi 
Shelby  with  his  militia,  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fnj. 
Colonel  Johnaon  had  led  his  battalion  against  the  Indians, 
guilder  Tecumseh ；  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  chief  fell, 
ifeftt  of  the  bravely  fighting.    His  warriors  fled.    Proctor,  dismayed 
" ' ，     meanly  deserted  his  anny,  and  fled  with  two  hundred  dra 
Q8.    Six  hundred  of  ihe  British  were  made  piisoneis 
Indians  left  one  hundred  and  twent  " 


Bnty  dead  upon  the  field 
lie  American  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  upwards  of 
fifty.  Among  the  trophies  of  the  victory,  were  six  brass  field- 
pieces,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Hull  ；  on  two  of  which 
were  inBcribed  the  words,  surrendered  by  Burgqyne,  at 
Saratoga." 

The  Indian  confederacy,  in  which  were  still  3,000  wairion, 
had  lost  with  Tecumseh  their  bond  of  union  ；  and  the  Ottawas, 
J"^"*"*  Chippewas,  Miamis,  and  Pottawattamies,  now  sent  deputies 
' to  General  Harrison,  and  made  treaties  of  alliance,  agreeing 
" to  take  hold  of  the  same  tomahawk  with  the  Americans,  and 
strike  at  all  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  whether  they 
be  British  or  Indian." 

General  Harrison,  having  more  than  regained  the  ground 
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lost  hy  Hull,  left  General  Cass  in  command  at  Detroit,  and  PART  nr. 
embarked  for  Buffalo.  The  Kentucky  infantry,  on  their  march  period  il 
homeward,  collected  the  bleaching  bones  of  their  country-  ohap.  ix. 
men,  massacred  at  Frenchtown,  and  moumfiilly  deposited  ^^^^,^ 
them  in  one  common  grave. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  bays  of  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  were  declared  by  the  British  govenunent  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade.    To  enforce  this  edict,  Admiral  Warren 
was  statiooed  off  the  American  coast,  and  Rear  Admiral  blockaded. 
Cockbum  was  sent  up  the  Chesapeake,  "  to  make  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  government"  says  a  British  historian,  "  seiiBi- 
Ue  of  the  danger  of  arousing  die  British  nation."   A  squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Beresfoid,  also  entered  the  Delaware,  and,  ^P"* 
on  the  10th  of  April,  proceeded  to  Lewistown.   The  British  BriSh 
demanded  proTisions  of  the  inhabitants,  which  being  refused,  LewiatowD- 
th^  attacked  the  village,  and  after  bombarding  it  for  several 
days,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Admiral  Cockbum  made  his  name  odious  by  his  disgrace-  Admind 
fbl  behavior  in  the  Chesapeake.    He  took  possession  of  j^J^^^^ 
sereral  small  islands  in  the  bay,  and  from  these  made  de-  war. 
scents  upon  the  neighboring  shores.    Frenchtown,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Fredericktown,  Hampton  and  Georgetown,  were  suc- 
cessively the  scenes  of  a  warfare,  of  which  saYages  would 
have  been  ashamed. 

Cockbum,  now  joined  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  meditated 
an  attack  on  Norfolk.   To  destroy  the  defenses  on  CraiM  * 
island,  they  made  a  descent  with  4,000  troops.    But  10,< 
of  the  Virginia  militia  had  collected  from  among  an  outra 一 
people,  ai^  the  marauders  were  glad  to  make  g^od  their  一 re- 
treat. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Northetn  anny.— Naval  afEun. 

The  squadron  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
was  superior  in  force,  but  inferior  in  sailing,  to  that  of  Sir 
James  Yeo,  and  hence  he  could  not  bring  him  to  a  decisive 
engagement.  He  however,  encountered  a  fleet  of  seven  sail, 
bound  for  Kingston,  with  troops  and  provisions,  five  of  which  , 
he  captured. 


General  Wilkinson,  who  had  commanded  on  the  Mississim)!, 
year  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  anny  of  me 
centre.    He  did  not  arrive  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  till  late  in  the 


season.  He  immediately  prepared  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  by  attacking  Montreal.  After  much  delay,  the* 
txoopi  £mm  Fort  George  and  Sackett's  Harbor  proceeded  down 
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PARTIIL 仏 e  St.  Lawrence,  expecting  to  be  joined  at  some  place  OQ 
PERIOD  IL  the  river,  by  the  northern  army  under  General  Wade 
oiup.  IX.  Hampton. 

The  British  governor  had  ordered  a  corps  of  obseryatioa 
from  Kingston,  to  follow  the  movements  of  General  Wilkin- 
son's army  ；  and  they  were  joined  by  some  hnndredB  of  the 
Canadian  militia.   To  disperse  these  troops,  parties  of  the 
Americans  were  landed,  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  boats. 
An  action  occurred  at  Williamsburg,  which  tenniiiated  in  ia- 
vor  of  the  British.    The  American  force  engaged  was  under 
General  Boyd,  and  did  not  exceed  1^00  ；  tluit  of  the  enemy, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Morrison,  was  estimated  at  2,000. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  339,  that  of  the  Brittsh  180. 
GfMt  prep*.    The  flotilla  proceeded  ；  but  the  next  day  conmnmicataoas 
ntifum  to  no  were  received  from  General  Hampton,  in  which  he  declined 
effect,    joining  bis  forces  to  those  of  General  Wilkinson.    The  caa- 
templated  attack  on  Montreal  was  abandoned,  and  the  aimy 
went  into  quarters  at  French  Mills. 
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In  the  meantime  General  Hampton  with  4,000  had 
attempted  to  penetrate  to  Montreal  by  Chateangay  river. 
Soon  ailer  arriving  in  Canada,  he  found  his  way  opposed  by 
about  600  British  troops,  and  after  making  some  ineffectual 
efforts  to  dislodge  them,  he  returned,  and  encamped  at  Chat* 
eaugay  Four  Comers.  Here  he  dispatched  to  General  Wil- 
kinson the  communication  which  has  been  mentioned :  and, 
receiTing  intelligence  that  the  expedition  had  been  abandoned, 
lie  returned  to  Plattsburg,  tirhere  he  established  his  winter- 
quarters.  He  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  General  Izard. 

Sir  George  Provost  being  relieved  from  his  apprehenBum 
of  an  attack  on  Montreal,  ordered  his  forces  under  generals 
Vincent  and  Drummond,  to  proceed  to  Niagara.  The  Amer- 
icans had  left  this  frontier  defenseless,  except  that  a  few  mi- 
litia under  General  M'Clure  garrisoned  fort  George.  Learn- 
ing the  approach  of  the  enemy,  M'Clure  abandoned  Fort 
George,  and  from  a  misconception  of  his  orders,  burned  the 
village  of  Newark. 

The  British  retaliated,  although  the  act  was  promptly  disa- 
vowed by  the  American  govenuneat.   A  part  of  their  troops 
crossed  the  river,  gained  possession  of  fort  Niagara,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara. 
B^So^Mid  hver  for  several  miles.    The  militia  were  immediately  collect- 
Black  ^RocY  ed  to  Oppose  them,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  so- 
burned,    perior  force  of  the  enemy.    Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  other 
villages  were  burned, 
lb.  23.      The  United  States'  ship  Hornet,  commanded  by  C^ytain 
L，WTence，  encountered  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock. 
The  action  lasted  but  fifteen  minutes.    The  loss  of  the  Bnl- 
ish  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty,  l^t  of  the  Amer* 
five.   The  Peacock  uafortunately  simk  with  tfaizteen  of 
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her  crew,  while  engaged  in  remoTing  the  wounded.  She  had 
on  board  three  impressed  American  seamen,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  eamest  solicitatioiks,  had  been  compelled  to 
fight  against  their  country.  One  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  two  were  found  among  the  prisoners. 

This  was  the  sixth  successive  naval  victory,  by  which 
America  vindicated  her  equal  right  with  Britain,  to  tntvene, 
unmolested,  the  great  highway  of  nations. 

In  the  career  of  naval  triumph  the  Americans  now  suffered 
a  severe  check.  As  the  United  States'  frigate,  Chesapeake, 
was  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  the  British  friffate  Shannon, 
commanded  by  Captain.  Broke,  appeared  in  sight,  off  the  har- 
- Uenging  her  to  fight.  Captain  Lawrence,  who  for 
nt  services  in  the  affair  of  the  Peacock,  had  been 
to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  felt  himself 
I  honor  not  to  refuse.  But  his  officers  and  crew  were 
to  him,  and  the  seamen,  not  having  received  their 
pay,  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Shannon,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, had  a  picked  crew  of  officers  and  seamen,  especially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  Lawrence,  with  rash  valor,  put 
out  to  sea.  So  desperate  was  the  batde,  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes every  officer  on  board  the  Chesapeake  capable  of  taking 
the  command,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Law- 
rence received  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  Chesapeake  being 
much  disabled,  he  was  asked  "  iif  the  colors  should  be  struck  ；，， 
he  replied,  "  no,  they  shall  wave  while  I  live."  Becoming 
delirious,  he  continiuilly  cried,  "  don't  give  up  the  ship." 
At  the  moment  of  his  being  carried  below,  Captain  Broke 
succeeded  in  boarding  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  BridBh  low- 
ered her  colors.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seventy 
killed  and  sixty-three  wounded  ；  the  British  about  half  the 
number. 

The  Shannon  carried  her  prize  into  Halifax,  and  there  the 
heroic  Lawrence,  who  had  survived  his  defeat  but  four  days, 
was  interred  with  every  mark  of  honorable  distinction.  His 
pall  was  borne  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the  British  navy,  who 
mourned  him  with  a  generous  sympathy. 

Another  naval  disaster  soon  followed.  The  United  States* 
sloop  of  war,  Argus,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Allen,  was 
captured,  in  St.  George's  channel,  by  the  British,  sloop  of 
war,  Pelican.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty,  that  of 
the  British  only  eight.  Allen,  mortally  wounded,  died  in 
England.  Like  Lawrence,  he  received  every  attention  while 
living,  and  an  honorable  burial  when  dead. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  American  seamen  were  again 
victorious.  The  brig  Enterprise,  sailing  from  Portland  har- 
bor, fell  in,  the  same  day,  with  the  British  brig.  Boxer.  Soon 
after  the  acdon  began,  Lieutenant  Burrows,  who  commanded 
the  American  brig,  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  refused  to 
be  canried  below.  In  Ins  last  moments  he  begged  that  Us 
23 
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PART 【v.  flag  might  not  be  struck.    Lieutenant  M'Call,  on  whom  the 
PBRioD  11.  command  devolyed,  gave  orders  to  board  the  enemy  ；  but 
CHAP.  X.  Captain  Blyth,  like  his  brave  antagonist,  had  fallen  ；  the 
、^>^>r^j  British  brig  had  become  unmanageable,  and  the  crew  cried 
out  for  quarter.    They  could  not  poll  down  their  colors,  for 
j«™f  they  were  nailed  to  the  mast.   The  bodies  of  the  command- 
>  brigs  era  were  received  at  Portland  with  tokens  of  the  highest  re- 
spect :  masters  of  Teasels  rowed  them  ashore  with  fiie  fune- 
nl  stroke  of  the  oar,  while  minute-gims  were  fired  by  the 
vessels  in  the  haibor  ；  and  their  last  obsequies  were  peiform- 
ed  by  the  ciyil  and  military  authorities  of  Uie  place. 

On  the  26th  of  Septenri)er,  Commodore  Rodgers  retonied 
from  a  long  cruise,  in  which  he  had  circumnayigated  the 
British  isles,  and  explored  the  Atlantic.    He  did  not  gain  aoy 
CniiM  of  Bip**^  victory,  but  he  rendered  essential  senice  to  his  country, 
Commodore  by  harassing  the  British  commerce  ；  having  captured  twelve 
Rodgen.   merchant  vessels,  and  taken  many  prisoneiB. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Creek  War. 

The  Creeki    I  If  the  meantime  causes  were  operating,  which  resulted  in 
are  in  a    a  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians.    Their  lands  lying 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  were  secured  to 
them  by  the  national  power.    Great  and  successitil  exertions 
had  been  made  by  lienevolent  individuals,  as  well  as  by  the 
government,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Their  early  habits  and  prejudices  were  not,  however,  rooted 
out  ；  and  some  of  them  wished  to  return  to  their  former  state. 
At  this  time,  Tecumseh  came  among  them.    He  urged  them, 
by*  every  motive  which  could  reach  their  nature,  to  shake  off 
Tecomaeh  the  Oppressions  of  civilized  life,  return  to  their  wild  and  fear- 
'tohdsSitT^  less  independence,  and  set  bounds  to  the  farther  progress  of 
•  the  whites  ；  ever  enforcing  the  principle,  that  to  the  Indians 
belonged  the  land  in  common  ； 一 that  they  had  no  right  to  make 
a  permanent  division  among  themselves,  much  less  to  sell  the 
soil  given  them  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  plea  prevailed  ；  and  the  Creeks  manifested  such  signs 
of  hostility,  that  the  settlers  in  the  most  exposed  situations 
took  refuge  in  forts  which  were  erected  for  their  security. 
One  of  these  was  Fort  Mims  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  which 
was  now  filled  with  alarmed  families.    Major  Beasely,  the 
^^kf'    commander,  had  received  repeated  warnings  of  an  intended 
massacreof  attack  by  the  Indians,  but  had  delayed  to  make  suitable  prep- 
Fort  Mims.  suralion.    At  nooa-day,  the  fort  was  suddenly  sunouiided. 
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At  first,  the  garrison  stood  their  ground,  and  repubed  the  say-  PART  IT. 
ages  ；  but  they  returned,  drove  the  besieged  iato  the  houses,  period  n. 
and  set  them  on  fire.    Dreadful  was  die  massacre.    Only  chap.  x. 
aeventeen,  out  of  three  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  n-^-v^'*^ 
escaped  to  bear  the  sorrowful  tidings  to  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  abroad.   Tennessee  sent  forth   M 置 9. 
2,000  men,  under  General  Jackson,  and  500  under  General  Foroei  im- 
Coffee.    Georgia  dispatched  General  Floyd  with  950  militia,  c^ffJ^TlS' 
and  400  friencUy  Indians  ；  while  Mississippi  sent  a  body  of  Floyd, 
▼olunteers,  under  General  Claiborne. 

General  Jackson  met  and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Tallade-  ^ 
sa,  losing  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.    Two  hun-  jackson  'at 
dred  and  ninety  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  TalUdegt. 
the  field. 

The  Hillabee  towns  were  next  destroyed  by  the  Ten- 
nesaeeans,  and  sixty  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  killed. 

General  Floyd,  with  950  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  400 
friendly  Indians,  encountered  the  Creeks  at  Autossee.  This 
was  their  sacred  ground,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  its  de- 
fense, but  were  overcome.  Four  huncked  of  their  houses 
were  burned,  and  200  of  their  bravest  warriors  slain  ；  among 
whom  were  the  kings  of  Autossee  and  Tallahassee.  Of  the 
Americans,  fifty  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

General  Claiborne,  with  the  Mississippi  volunteers,  gained   Dec.  23. 
an  important  victory  over  the  Indians,  under  their  prophet-  Ecc^^^cha^ 
leader,  Weatherford,  on  his  holy  ground  at  Eccanachaca. 

General  Jackson's  army  was  cSminished  by  the  return  of 
those  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  sixty  days  more 
would  close  that  of  a  second  body  of  volunteers,  who  now 
joined  him.    But  Jackson  used  their  time  well.  Co-operating 
with  General  Floyd,  the  two  armies  entered  the  Indian  coun- 
dy  in  different  directions.    Twice  the  savages  made  night  at-  ^f'^JJL^ 
tacks  on  the  army  of  Jackson,  and  once  on  that  of  FJoyd,  but  Jackson  and 
in  neither  case  did  they  find  these  generals  unprepared,  and  Floyd 
the  defeat  was  their  own. 

But  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Creeks  remained  unsubdued. 
They  strongly  fortified  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by 
the  Indians,  Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites,  Horse-shoe-bend. 
Nature  and  art  had  rendered  this  a  place  of  great  security. 
They  erected  a  breastwork  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  across 
the  peninsula,  where  a  thousand  warriors  had  collected.  This 
could  not  be  ^proached,  without  exposure  to  double  and  cross  j^ckaon  d*- 
fires  from  the  Indians,  who  lay  behind  their  works.    General  feats  the 
Jackson,  aided  by  General  Coffee,  surrounded  and  stormed  S'TjJ^^ 
the  fortifications.    The  regulars,  led  on  by  Colonel  Williams 
and  Major  Montgomery,  advanced  first  to  the  charge.  The 
combatants  fought  through  the  port-holes,  musket  to  musket. 
At  this  time,  Major  Montgomery,  leaping  on  the  wall,  called 
to  his  mea  to  mount  and  follow.    Scarcely  had  he  spoken, 
23* 
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PART  nr.  when  a  ball  struck  him  upon  the  head,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground.  His  soldiers  obeyed  his  command,  and  fol- 
lowed bis  example  ；  and  though  the  Creeks  fought  with  des- 
peration, yet  they  were  entirely  defeated. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  on  the  peninsula,  and 
many  were  drowned  or  shot,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  rirer. 
General  Jackson's  loss,  including  the  friendly  Indians,  was 
fifty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-«iz  wounded.  This 
victory  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  remaining  warriors,  and 
the  consequent  tennination  of  the  war. 


Aug.  9. 
Tiw^  with 
the  Creeks. 


wijli  me  what  you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all 
the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them 
bravely.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice.  I  have 
none  now  ；  every  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors  to  battle  ；  but  I  caiinot  animate  the  dead.  They  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice  ；  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatclies, 
Talladega,  Emukfau,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there  was  a 
chance  of  success,  I  never  supplicated  peace  ；  but  my  people 
are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  mTself." 

Ihuring  the  summer,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  conquered  Creeks,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  General  Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  succeed  General  Wilkinson  in  the 
command  of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Political  Affairs. 

1§13.  During  the  spring  of  1813,  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  to  spare  mankind  from  the  desolations  of 
'  war,  offered  his  mediation  in  the  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  part  of  the  republic,  the 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  were  dispatched  to  Russia,  to 
meet  and  negotiate  with  such  commissioners  as  Great  Britain 
might  choose  to  appoint.  That  power,  however,  had  declined 
the  mediation  of  Alexander,  but  offered  to  treat  for  peace  di- 

Gommis-   rectly  with  the  United  States.    In  pursuance  of  this  proposi- 

'oonen  to  tion,  to  which  the  American  government  acceded,  Messrs. 
p2S?ii^et  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Bayard,  in  the  month  of  August,  pio- 

•t  Ghent  ceeded  to  Ghent,  the  place  of  meeting  agreed  on,  and  there 
met  Lprd  Gambier,  Henry  Golbourn,  and  William  AdamSy  com- 
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missioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  On  that  of  America,  PART  IV. 
Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  were  added  to  the  gen*  period  n. 
tlemen  already  named.  ohap.  xi. 

On  account  of  the  critical  state  of  the  country,  congress  *^*^"v^^^ 
deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  an  extra  session,  and  accorduigly  1§13. 
met  on  the  24th  of  May.    Their  most  urgent  business  was  to 
provide  means  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury  ；  and,  nieet?ez* 


Dec.  2 


notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  par^  opposed  to  the  war, 
they  proceeded  with  firmness  and  decision.  "SJiSSL* 


They  agreed  on  a  system  of  internal  duties  ；  laid  taxes 
on  lands  and  houses,  distilled  liquors,  refined  sugars,  retailei's 
licences,  carriages,  sales  at  auction,  and  bank  notes;  and 
they  authorized  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  2d  of  August. 

Among  other  important  subjects,  embraced  in  the  president's 
message,  at  the  regular  session,  was  that  concerning  the  right  ^JS^J^^. 
of  expatriation,  on  which  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been  menoes. 
so  long  at  issue,  and  from  which  the  most  tragical  consequen- 
ces were,  at  that  period,  apprehended.  Forty  persons,  natives  ； 
of  Britain,  but  who,  by  a  long  residence,  had  become  natural- 
ized in  America,  had  been  uSten  in  arms  against  the  British 
nation,  and  were  sent  to  the  land  of  their  birto,  there  to  under- 
go a  trial  for  treason.  The  American  govenunent,  feeling 
itself  bound  to  protect  them,  had  put  in  close  confinement  an 
equal  number  of  British  soldiers,  with  a  notification^  that  if 
violence  was  done,  the  same,  in  kind  and  degree,  should  be 
inflicted  in  return.  In  retaliation  for  this  step,  the  British 
government  put  in  confinement,  with  a  similar  llireat,  double 
me  number  of  American  officers  of  the  lower  grades.  This 
measure  had  also  been  retaliated,  and  an  equal  number  of 
British  officers  selected. 

The  subject  was,  however,  adjusted,  by  the  exchange  of 
all  prisoners,  except  the  first  forty,  who  had  been  sent  for 
trial  ；  and  concerning  these,  the  American  government  reser- 
ved a  right  to  retaliate,  in  case  any  violence  should  thereafter 
be  done  them. 

Another  message  was  soon  after  received  from  the  presi- 
dent, recommending  an  embargo  upon  exports,  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  supplies  from  our  ports  and  with,  a  design  to  pro- 
tect the  American  commerce,  and  completely  prohibit  British 
manufactures.  This  measure,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  adopt-  it  is  violent- 
ed  by  congress,  but  it  was  considered  by  the  opposition,  as  ly  opposed, 
annoying  ourselves  more  than  our  foes,  and  condemned  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive. 

These  commercial  restrictions  were  not,  however,  of  long 
continuance.  Mighty  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  Europe, 
and  changing  the  policy  of  America.  Napoleon  was  now  a 
powerless  exile  on  a  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean  ；  and  the 
ports  of  Europe  were  open  to  England.   Under  these  circum* 
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PART  IV.  stances,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  embargo  and  non-importa- 
PERioDn.  tion  acts  were  both  discontinued. 

CHAP.  XII.  The  condition  of  the  army  required  and  received  the  atten- 
'^-^"^^^^^  tion  of  congress,  A  bill  was  passed  early  in  the  session,  giv- 
1813.  ing  to  those  who  should  enlist  for  five  years,  or  during  the 
forile^re^  War,  the  unprecedented  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
of  the  anny.  four  dollars  ；  and  to  any  person  who  should  procure  an  able 

bodied  recruit,  was  given  further  tha  sum  of  eight  dollars. 

An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made, 
Stetmbatte-  for  the  bdlding  of  one  or  more  floating  batteries,  to  be  pro- 

pelled  hy  steam. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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Campaign  of  1814. 

General  Wilkinson  had  remained  inactive  at  Fiencb 
Mills,  until  early  in  February,  when,  having  received  orders 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  he  detached  General  Brown,  with 
2,000  troops,  to  the  Niagara  frontier  ；  and  after  destroying 
his  barracks,  he  retired  to  Plattsburg.  The  enemy,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  movement,  made  an  incursion  as  fax  as  Malone, 
and  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  public  stores  there  kept,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  cantonment  of  French  Mills. 

Movements  of  General  Wilkinson,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  again  to  invade  Canada,  caused  the  British 
commander  to  order  2,000  men,  under  Major  Hancock,  to  ford- 
fy  themselves  at  La  Colle  Mill,  near  the  river  Sorel.  General 
Wilkinson  advanced,  and  on  the  succeeding;  day  made  an  at- 
tack. A  sortie  from  the  building  ended  in  his  repulse,  and  the 
loss  of  100  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Such  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  measures  brought  public  censure  upon  this 
general.  He  was  tried  before  a  court-martial  at  Troy,  New- 
York,  where  he  was  nominally  acquitted  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

The  British  army  of  Lower  Canada  now  withdrew  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  stationed  near  St.  Johns,  for  secu- 
ring the  entrance  of  a  fleet  into  Lake  Champlain. 

During  the  autumn,  and  winter,  Macdonough,  the  Americaa 
commodore  on  this  station,  had  labored  witk  great  industry  to 
provide  a  naval  force  on  this  lake,  equal  to  that  of  the  enem^. 
The  flotilla  was  lying  in  the  Otter  river,  at  Vergennes  ；  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  British  to  destroy  it,  before  it  should 
make  its  appearance  on  the  lake.  Apprised  of  this,  Macdo- 
nough  caused  a  battery  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv« 
er.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  British  fleet  entered  the  lake. 
They  attacked  the  battery,  but  were  repulsed. - 
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Major  Appling  and  Captain  WcWlsey  were  appoint^  to 
convey  the  naval  stores  from  Oswego  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  the 
British  having  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  at  the  former 
place.  A  British  party  intencQng  to  attack  them,  were  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade  which  they  formed,  and  133  of  their  num- 
ber were  taken  prisoners. 

At  the  coinmenceinent  of  this  year,  the  Americans  were  in 
possession  of  all  their  former  territory  at  the  west,  except  fort 
Mackinaw.  On  the  21  at  of  February,  Captain  Holmes  was 
detached  from  Detroit,  with  180  men,  to  dislodge  a  party  of 
British  who  were  stationed  on  the  river  Thames.  When  with- 
in flfleen  miles  of  his  destination,  he  received  intelligence  that 
about  300  of  the  enemy  were  within  one  hour's  march  of  him. 
He  retired  five  miles,  where  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  ；  but 
he  bravely  stood  his  ground,  and  forced  the  British  to  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  sixty-nine  men. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  government  of  Qreat 
Britain  had  been  much  occupied  witk  affairs  ne&rer  home,  but 
when  her  military  and  naval  forces  were  liberated  from  Euro- 
pean warfare,  she  directed  her  energies  to  this  continent. 
Two  distinct  systems  appear  to  have  been  determined  on  in 
the  British  cabinet  ；  one,  having  for  its  object  the  invasion  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  other,  the  protection  of  Canada,  and  the 
conquest  of  so  much  of  the  adjoining  territory  as  might  guard 
that  province  from  future  danger.  To  effect  these  objects,  a 
formidable  army  of  fourteen  thousand,  who  had  fought  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  Can- 
ada ； and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  naval  force,  with  an  ad- 
equate number  of  troops,  was  directed  against  the  maritime 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  a  strict  blockade, 
and  ravage  the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

The  northern  sea-coast  experienced  little  molestation,  until 
the  spring  of  1814,  when  the  British  ascended  the  Connecti- 
cut river  to  Essex,  where  they  destroyed  shipping,  to  the  val- 
ue of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction, which  was  thus  made  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
is  expressed  by  a  British  historian,  in  the  concluding  senti- 
ment of  the  following  paragraph. 

" After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  held  in  this  country," 
says  Baines,  "  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  United  States,  that  Britain, 
80  long  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  ocean,  would  soon  be 
able  to  sweep  from  the  seas  the  ships  of  America  ；  and  that 
those  troops,  which,  had  acquired  so  much  glory  when  con- 
tending with  the  veteran  armies  of  Europe,  would  no  sooner 
show  themselves  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  th6 
panic-struck  soldiers  of  the  United  States  would  be  driven  far 
within  their  own  frontiers.  These  pleasing  illusions  were 
heightened  by  the  hope,  that  England  would  soon  be  able  to 
dictate  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  republic  ；  or  at  least,  that 
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PART  IV.  the  splendor  of  British  triumphs,  and  the  pressure  of  Am^- 
PBBiOD  n.  can  embarrassments,  would  induce  md  encourage  the  inbabi- 
CHAP.  xin.  tants  of  the  northern  states,  to  form  a  separate  goTemment, 
v-^i-Nr^  under  die  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  ac- 
tually under  the  sway  of.  her  sceptre." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Niagan  Frontier. 

General  Brown,  in  conducting,  as  has  been  related,  2,000 
of  the  army  of  General  Wilkinson,  from  French  Mills  towards 
the  Niagara  frontier,  atopped  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Here  his 
force  consisted  of  two  brigades  ，  the  first  under  General  Scott, 
' the  second,  under  General  Ripley.  These  able  officers  were 
diligently  occupied,  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  in 
disciplining  their  troops,  and  preparing  them  for  action. 

In.  June,  General  Brown  marched  his  army  to  Buffalo,  ex- 
1814.    peeling  to  invade  Canada.    Here  were  added  to  his  army, 
OeaeiSa  ^  Towson's  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Brown    General  Porter,  making,  in  the  whole,  about  3,500  men.  On 
^T****      &e  second  and  third  of  July,  they  crossed  the  Niagara,  and 
. tiiSil^ort  invested  Fort  Erie,  where  the  garrison,  amounting  to  100  men, 
Erie-     surrendered  without  resistance. 

On  the  4tli,  the  brigade  under  General  Scott,  with  Towson'a 
TiS=  *^^ejy，  advanced  from  Fort  Erie  along  the  bank  of  the  Ni- 
tbe  enemy,  agara,  to  Street's  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  river  from  the 
southwest,  and  here,  being  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  ene- 
my, he  halted.  General  Brown,  with  the  remaining  brigade, 
arrived  at  the  same  place  at  midnight,  and  General  Porter,  with 
the  volunteers,  at  sunrise.  The  Britisli  army,  3,000  strong, 
and  commanded  by  General  Riall,  occupied  a  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chippewa. 

The  battle  of  the  5th  commenced  with  a  skirmish,  in 
which  a  detachment,  under  General  Porter,  surprised  and 
defeated  a  body  of  Indians  ；  but  they  being  reinforced,  in 
their  tqm  drove  the  Americans,  who  retreated,  bravely  fight- 
ing. The  main  body  of  the  British  advanced  ；  and  General 
Brown  put  his  whole  camp  in  motion.  General  Ripley  was 
sent  to  the  left,  to  the  aid  of  Porter,  while  General  Scott, 
crossing  the  creek,  drew  up  his  brigade  in  order  of  battle,  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  king's  regiment,  and  that  of  the 
royal  Scots.  They  outnumbered  the  republican  troops  in  the 
field  by  more  than  one-third,  and  were  the  veterans  who  had 
f  fought  and  conquered  by  the  side  of  Wellington,  and  of  whom 
many  of  the  English  had  predicted,  that  they  would  re-colo- 
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nize  America.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  republic  had,  PART  IV. 
at  the  most,  but  two  years  experience  ；  and  many  of  them  had  period  a 
never  before  been  in  battle.  Here  then  they  met  in  fair  and  ctup,  xiii. 
open  fight,  arm  to  arm,  and  breast  to  breast.  ^^^^^^^ 

General  Scott  led  on  his  men,  while  his  officers  nobly  sec- 
onded bis  exertions.  The  conflict  was  bloody  ；  but  the  ral-  1§14. 
or  of  America  preyailed.  The  veterans  gave  way,  and  re*  "^f^jjjj*** 
treated,  while  the  Americans  pursued,  defeating  them  at  every 
point,  until  at  length  their  retreat  being  changed  to  a  rout, 
they  sought  the  shelter  of  their  entrenchments.  So  decisive 
had  been  the  moyements  of  General  Scott,  that  the  enemy 
were  totally  defeated  before  the  brigade  of  General  Ripley 
was  brought  into  action.  General  Brown  now  ordered  up 
the  artillery  to  batter  their  works  ；  but  the  day  was  spent,  and 
their  batteries  so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  royal  Scots, 
and  Colonel  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  late  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  were  both  severely  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  514; 
that  of  the  Americans,  328. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  British  troops,  commanded  Genenl 
by  General  Drmnmond,  were  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,   Kiall  «- 
near  Burlington  Heights,  and  at  York.    Soon  after  the  battle  ^^^J^' 
of  Chippewa,  General  Riall  fell  back  to  fort  George,  where  by  Drum- 
in  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  when  his  army  moni 
amounted  to  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  were  militia  and  Indians. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  American  camp  was  removed 
from  Street's  Creek  to  Queenstown,  and  from  thence  Gene- 
ral Brown  marched  to  invest  fort  George  ；  but  finding  unex-  G«nend 
pected  difficulties,  he  retired  from  that  position,  and  on  the  Brown  hUa 
23d,  took  post  at  Chippewa.    He  had,  however,  previously  chippewa. 
sent  his  wounded  and  heavy  baggage  across  the  strait  to 
Schlosser,  near  the  Falls,  intending  at  the  time,  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  General  Brown  received  in- 
formation from  General  Swift,  who  had  the  care  of  the  wound- 
ed, that  the  enemy  were  at  Queenstown,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment threatened  his  stores  at  Schlosser.    At  this  intelligence, 
General  Brown  detached  General  Scott,  with  his  brigade  and  g^JI'^ 
Captain  Towson's  artillery,  to  make  a  movement  on  the  tachment 
Queenstown  road,  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  thus  divert  falls  in  with 
their  attention  from  his  stores.    Scott  left  the  camp  at  four  in  ^^"^f** 
the  afternoon,  moved  along  the  river,  and  passed  the  grand  Lundy's 
cataract,  in  ignorance  that  the  enemy  were  near.    Haying  ' 
proceeded  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Falls,  he  learned  that 
the  British  army,  in  great  force,  were  encamped  behind  a 
wood,  only  a  few  huiuked  yards  to  the  north,  and  that  they 
intended  to  attack  the  Americans  the  next  day.    Scott  imme- 
diately transmitted  this  intelligence  to  his  commander,  and 
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moved  rapidly  forward  through,  the  wood,  tiU  he  perceived  the 
British  strongly  posted  on  an  eminence,  defended  by  nine 
pieces  of  artillery.  He  halted  and  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
of  battle,  on  a  level  ground  near  Lundy's  lane,  and  iu  front  of 
the  British  position.  The  artillery  tinder  Towson  commenced 
a  brisk  cannonade,  which  was  returned  by  the  British  1 
The  American  combatants  stood  for  more  than  an  hour  i 
maintained  a  contest  against  a  force  seven  times  their  nu 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  engagement  con 
ced.  The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and  darkness  came  on. 
No  reinforcement  appeared.  But  the  gallant  band  still  main- 
tained the  battle,  although  an  officer  reminded  the  geo 
that  the  rule  for  retiring  was  accomplished,  since  more 
one-fourth  of  his  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  ai  _ 
whom  were  many  of  his  officers.  The  brave  Colrael  Brady 
had  been  the  first  to  form  his  regiment,  and  on  that  the  loss 
fell  heaviest.  Himself  twice  wounded,  he  was  entreated  by 
those  who  observed  him  pale  from  the  loss  of  blood,  to  quit 
the  field.  "Not  while  I  can  stand,"  was  the  reply,  worthy  of 
Leonidas. 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  reinforcement  appeared.  Gene- 
ral Ripley,  by  whom  it  was  commanded,  had  been  ordered  to 
form  his  bri^e,  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood  to  the  right  of  Gene- 
ral Scott.  But,  finding  that  this  position  was  not  favorable, 
he  took  the  responsibility  of  first  moving  nearer  to  the  Brit- 
ish. For  this  purpose,  he  was  about  to  pass  the  brigade 
of  Scott,  but  cowing  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  found 
that  he  was  suffering  severely  from  their  cannon.  Ripley 
then  conceived  the  bold  thought  of  storming  the  formidable 
battery.  "  Colonel  Miller,"  said  he,  "  will  you  take 
battery  ？，,  "  I'll  try,"  said  that  heart  of  oak,  and  at  the  ] 
of  the  twenty-first  regiment,  he  calmly  took  his  course,  i 
ed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon,  around  which  the 
enemy  had  rallied,  bayoneted  the  men  while  fixing,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  their  guns.  Ripley  had  moyed  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  head  of  the  23d  regiment,  to  the  attack  of  the  in- 
fanUy,  and  drove  them  from  the  eminence,  which  was  the  key 
of  their  position. 

Here  Ripley  formed  his  brigade.  General  Porter,  with  his 
volunteers,  was  on  the  right,  and  the  artillery  of  Towson  in 
the  centre.  The  euemy,  rallied  in  their  might,  and  advanced 
to  regain  their  position  and  artillery.  The  Americans  per- 
ceived that  the  foe  was  coming  on,  but  could  not  distinctly  as- 
certain from  what  point.  The  moon  had  risen,  but  dork  clouds 
were  in  the  heavens,  and  her  light  was  fitful.  Sounds  came 
indistinctly  mingled  from  every  quarter.  The  roar  of  the 
cataract,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
the  discharge  of  artillery^  were  all  heard,  as  well  as  the  rush 
of  the  enemy's  attack.  In  this  situation,  Ripley  gave  his 
troops  the  order  to  wait  till  the  enemy's  bayonets  touched 
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their  own,  and  take  aim  by  the  light  from  the  discharge  of  PART  IV. 
their  muskets.  The  aim  of  the  Americans  was  good,  and  period  n. 
numbers  of  their  brave  enemy  fell.  They  closed  up  their  。bap,  sn. 
ranks,  and  came  on  with  the  bayonet.  The  republicans  stood  一-^ ✓ 
the  charge,  and  sturdily  pushed  back  the  thrust.  For  twenty 
minutes  this  deadly  strife  continued,  when  the  veterans  of 
Wellington  retreated  in  disorder.  But  they  renewed  the  at- 
tack till  they  were  four  times  repulsed.  At  lengdi,  about 
midnight^  they  ceased  to  contend,  and  left  their  position  and 
artillery  to  the  Americans. 

Although  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  on  the  eminence,  other 
efforts  were  making  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  brig- 
ade of  Scott,  shattered  as  it  was,  having  formed  anew,  was 
not  content  to  look  idly  on,  while  their  brethren,  who  had 
stepped  between  them  and  death,  were  now  bleeding  in  their 
turn.  General  Scott  charged  at  their  head,  through  an  open* 
ing  in  Ripley's  line  ；  but  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the 
scene,  he  passed  between  the  fires  of  the  combatants.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  fight,  taking  his  post  on  Ripley's 
left.  In  another  quarter,  Colonel  Jessup,  with  only  two  hun- 
dred men,  adyanced  upon  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  close 
action,  drove  them  from  the  ground,  and  captured  General 
Riall,  with  other  officers  and  soldiers,  to  a  number  almost 
equal  to  his  own. 

In  this  sanguinary,  contest,  the  total  loss  of  the  British  was 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Generals  Dnimmond  and 
Riall  were  among  the  wounded.  The  Americans  lost,  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  these, 
eleven  officers  were  killed,  among  whom  were  Major  M'Far- 
land  and  Captain  Ritchie.  Fifty-six  officers  were  wounded, 
among  whom  were  generals  Brown  and  Scott  ；  it  was  not, 
however,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  ibat  the  two 
generals,  highest  in  command,  were  disabled.  General  Brown, 
on  receiving  his  wound,  gave  notice  to  General  Ripley,  that 
he  was  left  in  command,  but  ordered  him  to  collect  the  wound- 
ed, remove  the  artillery,  and  retire  to  the  camp  at  Chippewa. 


Americans 


Unfortunately,  the  Americans  lost  the  trophies  of  their  hard-  anfortu&ate- 
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d  victory,  as  no  means  of  removing  the  captured  artillery  ly  ― 
at  hand  ；  and  General  Ripley  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  thcuYiao^. 

The  British,  on  learning  that  the  Ameri-  • 
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cans  had  abandoned  the  field,  re-occupied  it  immediately 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  their  officers,  in 
their  dispatches  to  their  government,  claimed  the  victory. 

The  American  army  now  reduced  to  1,600,  retired  to  fort 
Erie,  and  proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  strongly  in  that 
position.  The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  followed  them  ； 
and  on  the  4t&  of  August,  commenced  a  regular  siege.  On 
the  5th,  General  Gaines  arrived  at  Erie  froiD  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  took  the  command.  Anticipating  an  attack,  the 
Americans  prepared  themselves  to  receive  it. 
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PART  IV.     On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  enemy  advanced  in  three 
PERIOD  n.  columns,  commanded  by  Colonels  Ditunmond,  Fischer,  and 
CHAP.  XIII.  Scott.    The  columns  to  the  right  and  left  repeatedly  attacked, 
^-^^x^^^  and  were  as  often  repulsed.    The  centre  column,  under 
1814.    Dnmunond,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  succeeded  in  scaling 
^^^^  the  walls,  and  taking  possession  of  a  bastion.    While  this 
ilts  tbe  sayaga  man  was  denying  mercy  to  the  conquered  Americans, 
^  a  barrel  of  powder  beneath  him  became  ignited.   There  was 
a  sadden  crash,  and  bastion,  assailants,  and  assailed,  were 
blown  together  into  the  air.   Those  of  the  British  who  sur- 
vived, fl^  in  dismay.   Their  munbers  were  thinned  as  they 
passed  the  American  artillery.    According  to  the  British  offi- 
cial report,  their  loss  on  this  day  was  57  killed,  of  whom 
were  Colonels  Scott  and  Drummond,  319  wounded,  and  539 
missing.    The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  but  eighty- 
four. 

After  this  repulse,  both  armies  remained  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity for  some  time.    General  Gaines  had  been  wounded  by 
General    the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  the  command  again  devolved  on 
^^^^  General  Ripley  ；  it  was  exercised,  however,  but  a  short  time, 
as  General  Brown,  now  recovered  from  his  wound»,  entered 
the  fort,  and  resumed  bis  functions. 
General       The  American  public  had  become  aimous  for  the  fate  of 
^^aidof**  ^eir  brave  defenders,  and  General  Izard,  by  the  order  of  the 
Brown,    secretary  of  war,  abandoning  a  post,  which,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  British  troops  at  Montreal,  it  was  hazardous  to  leave, 
marched  from  Plattsburg,  with  5,000  men  for  their  relief. 
The  enemy  were  daily  receiving  reinforcements,  and  their 
works,  upon  which  they  labored  with  great  assiduity,  grew 
more  and  more  formidable. 

General  Brown,  learning  that  of  the  three  parts  into  which 
the  British  army  was  divided,  two  were  kept  at  the  camp, 
while  the  third  manned  the  batteries,  determined  to  make  a 
sortie,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  batteries,  and  cutting  off 
the  brigade  on  duty. 
Sept  17.      On  &e  17th  of  September,  at  twelve  o'clock,  General  Por- 
ter  left  the  camp  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  penetrate 
Md*  by  a  passage  through  the  wood.    Being  perfectly  acquainted 
dislodge  the  with  the  ground,  he  with  bis  men,  trod  silently  and  circuit- 
^Fort^Eric!"  o 朋 ly  alon 麥， when,  arriving  at  their  destined  point,  they  rush- 
•  ed  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  completely  surprised.  In 
thirty  minutes  they  had  taken  a  blockhouse  and  two  bastions, 
spiked  their  guns,  blown  up  their  magazine,  and  made  pris- 
oners of  their  garrison  ；  but  the  brave  colonels  Gibson  and 
Wood  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  their  columns.    General  Rip- 
ley arrived  in  season  to  share  the  danger  and  the  honor  of 
this  well-planned  and  well-conducted  enterprise. 

Thus  in  a  few  hours  were  the  enemy  deprived  of  the  fruit 
of  forty-seven  days'  labor,  of  a  great  quantity  of  artiileiy  and 
ammunition,  and  of  1,000  men,  which  was  their  number  of 
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killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  General  Miller,  on  whom  PART  IV. 
the  command  devolyed,  secured  the  prisoners  and  the  trophies  period  ii. 
of  the  victory,  and  re-conducted  die  anny  to  the  fort  in  。"^，'  "v. 
perfect  order.  The  killed  and  wounded  were  300.  Several  "-^^^"^ 
more  were  missing,  so  that  their  Iobs  was  not  much  less  than 
one-third  of  their  whole  number. 

After  the  destracdon  of  his  works  before  Fort  Erie,  Gene-  1814. 
ral  Drummond  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retired  on  the  night  of  JJI^SS 
the  2l8t,  to  his  entrenchments  behind  Chippewa. 

Soon  after  this,  the  arrival  of  General  Izard  placed  the 
Americans  on  a  footing  which  enabled  tkem  once  more  to 
commence  offensive  operations  ；  and  leaving  Erie  in  command 
of  Colonel  Hindman,  General  Brown  again  advanced  towards    oct  ao. 
Chippewa.    Near  this  place,  an  affair  occurred  on  the  2(hh  Colonel  Bis- 
of  October,  in  which  Colonel  Bissell,  with  a  detachment  of  tSS^MawlSs 
1,000  men,  obtained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  1,200,  of  Twee- 
under  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  ^« 

Dining  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  set  on 
foot  to  recover  Mackinaw.  It  was  conducted  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  with  the  co-operation  of  part  of  the  fleet  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  for  that  purpose  taken  through  the  straits  into 
Lake  Huron.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessfiil,  and  several 
brave  men  were  lost,  among  whom  was  Captain  Holmes. 
The  British  warlike  establishments  at  St.  Josephs,  and  the 
Sault  de  St.  Marie,  were,  however,  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Washington  taken  by  the  Britiah  一 Baltimore  threatened. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814,  while  Admiral  Cock- 
bum  was  engaged  in  predatory  warfare  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapes^e,  the  main  protection  of  the  inhabitants  was  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Barney.    Early  in  June,  several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  this  flotilla  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  vessels  ；  but  Commodon 
not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  superior  force  of  the  British,  • 
Barney  took  refuge  in  the  Patuxent,  and  was  there  blockaded  ^  Pafcux 于 
by  the  British  admiral.  ent 

Now  that  the  armies  which  had  been  employed  in  Europe, 
were,  by  the  pacification,  left  at  liberty  to  be  brought  over  by 
the  great  navy  of  Britain,  the  nation  supposed  that  they  might 
probably  soon  dictate  a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  United  i^gun^ 
States  ；  and  an  expedition  was  accordingly  planned,  whose 
object  was  the  capture  of  Washington. 

The  administration  were  not  entirely  inattentive  to  its  de- 
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PART  rr.  fense,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Baltimore  ；  but  their 
PERIOD  n.  measures  were  inefficient.   Th«  national  temtoiy  had  been 
CHAP.  xiT.  previously  divided  into  nine  military  districts.    A  tenth  was 
^^^^>r^<^  now  formed,  embracing  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia.    On  Uie  Aik  of  July,  a  requisition  was 
made  by  the  president,  upon  the  governors  of  these  states  for 
ninety-three  thousand  militia.   Of  these,  fifleen  thousand  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  military  dbtrict.   One  thousand 
regulars  were  also  to  be  added,  and  thus  there  was,  numeri- 
cftUy,  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  Gen- 
eral Winder,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command.    But  it  was  * 
1814.    only  a  fortnight  preyious  to  the  iiiTasion,  that  the  order,  au- 
ISSffSf     •^^dng  that  general  to  call  for  these  forces,  was  received, 
defense  of  Time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  the  tardy  operations  of  re- 
Washington,  publican  governments,  unused  to  war  ；  and  when,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  news  arrived  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at  Bene- 
dict, General  Winder  had  not  collected  more  than  3,000  men, 
and  these  were  undisciplined  and  unacquainted  with  each 
other. 

▲og.  17.       On  the  17th  of  August,  the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake 
Goehnne  ar-  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  bad 
"^'Sftd*^  been  sent  out  with  a  large  land  force,  commanded  by  Major- 
""Swt.     General  Ross,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolmion  which  bad  been 
taken  by  the  British  goyemment,  "  to  destroy  and  lay  waste 
such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast,  as  might  be  found 
assailable."   This  formidable  fleet  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which,  cstrrying  General  Ross,  and  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cochrane,  proceeded  up  the  Patuxent  ；  one,  under 
Captain  Gordon,  ascended  the  Potomac  ；  and  the  third,  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  went  further  up  the  Chesapeake,  as  if  to 
threaten  Baltimore. 

On  the  19th,  General  Ross  landed  at  Benedict  with  5,000 
infantry :  on  the  20th,  he  began  his  march  to  Washington, 
theV^-  distant  twenty-seven  miles,  keeping  along  the  right  badL  of 
ent.      the  Patuxent.    His  object  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  co- 
operate with  Admiral  Cockbum,  in  the  destruction  of  Commo- 
dore Barney's  squadron,  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
fJ!^  Com-  blockading.    On  the  22d,  the  expedition  reached  Pig  Point, 
j^Sox^  Bar-  and  descried  the  pendant  of  the  American  flotilla.    On  their 
neyto  de-  approach,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  fleet,  and  sixteen 
'^"^^^     out  of  seventeen  boats  were  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  British  were  now  distant 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Washington. 
Aug.  20.       On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  General  Winder,  apprised  of 
AmericM  of  the  danger  of  the  capital,  advanced  from  it  towards  the 
^ade^^ad-  enemy,  and  on  the  22d  encamped  near  Marlborough.  Com- 
▼anoBt  from  modore  Barney  here  united  his  marines  with  Winder's  anny. 
Washington.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  Genera]  Armstrong, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Eustis  as  secretary  of  war,  and  some 
manoM.    of  the  Other  heads  of  departmeDt,  here  yisited  the  camp. 


BATTLE  OF  BLADBNBBURO. 
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It  was  resolved  to  fall  back  nearer  to  the  capital.    The  same  PART  IV. 
retreating  policy  was  pursued,  until  General  Winder  had  re-  pbwod  n. 
crossed  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.    Here  he  made 咖 
provisions  for  guarding  the  bridge,  it  being  supposed  the  ^^^"v^"^^ 
enemy  would  attempt  the  capital  ^om  this  point. 

In  the  meantime,  the  militia  from  Baltimore,  under  General 
Stansbury,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Washington.    These,  to 
the  number  of  2,200,  including  a  company  of  artillery,  rested, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  near  Bkidensbiirg.    Being  under  orders 
to  join  General  Winder,  they  commenced  their  march  on  the 
TDorning  of  the  24tb.    But  it  was  now  discovered,  that,  al- 
though that  general,  or  those  under  whose  direction  he  acted,  1814. 
had  carefully  set  a  trap  at  the  great  bridge  on  the  east  branch,  Enemy 
the  British  commander  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  it;  but  *J^'roald' 
had  taken  for  safety  a  more  cirouitoas  route,  and  was  march- 
ing past  Washington,  to  gain  the  Bladensbmrg  road,  on  the 
north. 

General  Stansbury  now  met  an  order  from  Winder  to  r«-  Genenl 
trace  his  steps  to  Bladensburg,  and  there  give  battle  to  the  Stanabury. 
enemy.  Although  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the 
season,  he  obeyed.  On  his  march  he  was  met  by  Colonel 
Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been  scouring  the  adja- 
cent country  for  volunteers.  He  proposed  to  Stansbury  to 
make  a  movement  in  order  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear  ；  but 
that  general  being  under  orders  to  the  contrary,  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  follow  this  judicious  counsel.  About  noon  be  met 
the  enemy  near  Bladensburg.  General  Winder  soon  came 
up  with  the  main  body.  The  president  and  heads  of  depart- 
ment were  on  the  field,  but  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
doubtful,  and  they  had  documents  of  importance  to  secure, 
aU  left  it  about  the  time  the  battle  began,  except  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, who  was  active  in  forming  and  bringing  forward  the  caval- 
ly  of  General  Stansbury.  The  contest  which  ensued,  termina- 
ted as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of  the 
American  troops.  Many  of  the  militia  fled.  Commodore  Bar- 
ney, with  his  400  marines  and  a  small  battery,  fought  valiantly, 
and  for  some  time  held  the  enemy  in  check  ；  hat  he  was  at 
length  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Th«  regulars  and  mili- 
tia of  the  district  of  Columbia  stood  their  ground  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  they  left  the  field  and  retreated  towards  Wash- 
ington. 

They  were  now  joined  by  fresh  militia  from  Virginia,  and  They  rally 
upon  the  heights  they  formed  again,  and  once  more  interposed  W«sh- 
a  barrier  between  Washington  and  its  invaders.    But  on  but- 
veying  their  numbers,  wasted  by  the  flight  of  the  timid,  and 
the  fall  of  the  brave,  they  were  found  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  its  defense. 

General  Ross  entered  Washington  at  eight  in  the  erening,  General 
and  with  that  barbarism  which  distinguished  the  Goths  and  ^^f^SiS^ 
Vandals  of  the  middle  ages,  but  which  is  unknown  lo  civili- 
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PART  IV.  zed  warfare,  his  troops  burnt,  not  only  the  capital,  which  was 
in  an  unfinished  state,  but  its  extensive  library,  records,  and 
other  cdlecuons,  appertaining  not  to  war,  but  to  peace  and 
civilization.  The  public  offices  and  the  president's  house 
were  wantonly  sacnBced,  together  with  many  private  dwel- 
lings. The  public  stores  at  3ie  navy-yard,  and  Uie  vessels  on 
the  stocks  been  burned  by  order  of  the  president,  to  pre* 
yent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  expen- 
sive bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  public  property  alone,  amounted  to  one  million  of 
dollars. 

The  British,  though  they  had  entered  the  capital,  had  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  people,  to  satisfy  them  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  keeping  possession.  General  Ross  left  it  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  reached  the  fleet,  still  in  Uie  Pa- 
tuzent,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

The  loss  of  the  ^jmericans,  in  the  battle  of  Bladensborg, 
was  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded  ；  that  of  the  enemy,  249. 
Their  loss  during  this  expedition,  amounted  to  400  killed  and 
wounded,  and  500  either  taken  prisoners  or  deserted. 

Had  the  Britbh  confined  themselves  to  the  captuie  and  de- 
cI5r*^S  -d ，-  structioii  of  public  property  appropriated  to  warlike  purposes, 
^1^;     the  Americans  would  have  felt  deeply  their  humiliation,  and 
the  resentment  of  the  nation  might,  as  was  expected  in  Eng- 
land, have  fallen  upon  the  public  servants  ；  but  the  maimer  in 
which  the  advantage  was  used,  produced,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  a  vindictive  feeling  against  the  conquerors,  which 
swallowed  up  all  minor  resentments,  and  united  the  nation, 
not  in  a  wish  for  peace,  but  in  high  resolyes  for  war. 
Aug.  27.       In  the  meantime,  the  squadron,  under  Captain  Gordon, 
Alexandria  passed  up  the  Potomac  without  opposition,  and  appeared  be* 
eapitaktM.  ^。伤 Alexandria,  on  the  27th  of  August.    The  inhabitants  en- 
entered  into  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  delivered  up  their 
merchandise  and  shipping  to  the  enemy  ；  who,  laden  with  a 
rich  booty,  returned  to  the  ocean,  though  not  without  being 
much  annoyed  from  the  shore  as  they  passed. 

The  squadron  which  had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  landed  about  250  marines,  for  the  purpose 
of  BUiprising  200  militia,  who  were  encamped  near  Bellair. 
under  Colonel  Reed.  They  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
forty-one  killed  and  wounded  ；  Sir  Peter  Parker  himself  being 
among  the  latter. 

Admiral  Cochrane  having  received  on  board  his  fleet  the 
elated  conquerors  of  Washington,  the  combined  land  and  sea 
I 沐 11    forces  moved  on,  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  to  the  attack 
I  BritiBh  of  Baltimore.    After  passing  down  the  Patuxent,  they  as- 
^  cended  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  11th  of  September,  ap- 
一  - at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  horn 
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amounting  to  about  5,000,  debarked  at  North  Point,  and  com-  PART  IV. 
menced  Us  march  towards  the  city.  pbbiod  n: 

General  Smith  commanded  the  whole  force  of  the  defend-  c"^* 
ere.    Watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  dispatched  v^v^*' 
about  2,300  men,  under  General  Strieker,  who,  on  the  1  Ith, 
marched  towards  North  Point.   They  halted  at  night  seven 
miles  from  the  city.   On  the  morning  of  tke  12th,  infonna- 
tion  was  received  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
Strieker  advanced  to  meet  them.    A  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  parties  ensued,  in  which  General  Ross  was  killed.  Dg^of 
The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke*  who,  haying 
the  instructions  of  General  Ross,  continued  to  move  forward. 
An  action  commenced  at  about  half  past  three,  by  a  dificharge 
of  cannon  on  both  sides.  After  maintaining  the  contest  for  some  q^^^^ 
time,  tke  Americans  gave  way,  and  General  Strieker  retired  8trick«rn- 
bebind  an  entrenchment  on  the  heights,  where  Geneial  Smith 
was  stationed  with  the  main  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th，  the  British  advanced  within  a  gept  is. 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  camp,  and  manoBuvred  to  draw  forth  the  Genend 
Americans  ；  but  General  Smith  had  the  advantage  of  ground 
and  position,  and  wisely  maintained  it.   Colonel  Brooke  was  dact. 
aware  that  the  republicans  were  superior  to  him  in  numbers  as 
well  as  position  ；  he  therefore  made  no  attiainpt  upon  them  du- 
ring the  day,  but  disposed  his  troops  for  a  night  attack. 

In  the  evening,  he  received  a  communication  from  Admiral  CochiBM» 
Cochrane,  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  informing  bim  ^fneniy^ 
that  Fort  M'Henry  had  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  th^  the  and  is 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  by  vessels  aunk  for  P"^"^ 
that  purpose,  and  that  a  naval  co-operation  against  the  town  British  aban- 
and  camp,  was  impracticable.    Colonel  Brooke  not  choosing,  ^  th?  en- 
therefore,  to  hazard  an  attack,  moved  off  in  the  night  ；  and,  on 
the  Idthf  re-embarked  at  North  Point. 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Baltimore,  when, .  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  ihfi  "  star-spangled  banner"  was  still  seen  to  wave 
ovei  Fort  M'Heniy,  and  the  city  was  no  longer  threatened 
with  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Maine.— Invasion  of  Plattsbuig.— Macdonoiigh't  neUny. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  Commodore  Hardy,  with  eiglit  ships 
and  2,000  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Eastport  and  all  the 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  Passamaquoddy  bay.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  remained,  but  it  was  on  the  degrading  condition 
of  acknowledging  themselves  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
24 
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PART  nr.  In  Avgast,  the  goyemor  of  New  Bnmswick,  with  die  aid 
PBRiODn.  of  Admiral  Griffith,  inyaded  Maine,  took  possession  of  Cas- 
OTAP.  xr,  tine,  which  had  been  previously  evacuated,  and  proceeded  up 
^^^f^  the  Penobscot  river  to  Hamden,  where  the  frigate  John  Ad- 
ams  had  been  placed  for  preservation.  The  imlida  who  had 
been  Btaticmed  for  its  defense,  fled  on  their  approach,  aad  the 
frigiite  was  blown  up,  to  prevent  its  felling  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  council  of  New 
Brunswick,  declaring  the  cOnntry  east  of  the  Penobscot  in 
possession  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ；  and  a  direct  comma- 
nication  was  opened  throtigli  it,  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada.  Tlie  Britiflh  contmued  to  occupy  this  section  of 
Maine  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Hardy  appeared  before 
Stonington.    Thejr  landed  and  attacked  at  d^erent  points. 
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ninirt^'bat  ^。  fw  were  they  from  finding  that  Connecticiit  was  attached 
IZi^^^^laed.  to  the  British  cause,  that  no  where  had  their  predatory  excur- 
sions been  mdt,  by  the  militia,  with  more  spirit.  Even  the 
women  shared  the  zeal  for  the  common  cause.  After  bom- 
barding the  place  for  three  days,  Commodore  Haidy  drew  ofl 
his  fleet. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  British  mnj  in 
Canada  was  augmented  fay  another  considerable  body  of  those 
troops,  who  had,  under  Lord  Wellington,  acquired  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  With 

  these  Sir  George  Provost  deteimined  to  invade  America,  by 

tales  an  in'  the  same  route  that  Burgoyne  had  fonnerly  porsned,  and  per- 
TAsioD.  haps,  with  the  same  expectation  of  penetratiDg,  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  to  New  York.  A  part 
of  his  baggage,  like  that  of  Burgoyne,  consisted  of  anus  and 
clothing,  for  Siose  whom  he  expected  would  flock  to  his  stand- 
ard. Such  a  belief  had  been  excited  by  the  smugglers  from 
the  United  States,  who  wished  to  court  favor  with  &e  British 
in  Canada,  and  by  the  republican  party  who  had  too  freely  ac- 
cused their  opponents  with  being  the  friends  of  the  British. 

The  army  at  Plattsburg  having  been  reduced  by  the  depar- 
ture of  General  Izard  for  Fort  Erie,  Sir  George  Provost  con- 
centrated his  force  on  the  frontier,  and  entered  the  American 
territory  on  the  3d  of  September.  From  Champlain,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  giving  the  assurance  that  his  arms  would  on- 
ly be  directed  against  the  government,  and  those  who  support- 
ed it  ；  while  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  peacefvd  and 
unoffending  inhabitants. 

The  fire  of  genuine  patriotism  rekindled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans,  when  thoy  heard  that  an  invading  enemy  had 
dared  to  call  on  the  people  to  separate  themselres  from  their 
goTBrament.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  New 
York,  and  the  hardy  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains,  without 
distinction  of  party,  rose  in  arms,  and  hastened  towards  the 
scene  of  action. 
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Sir  George  Provost,  at  the  head  of  14,000  troops,  marcli-  PART  IV. 
ing  in  two  columns,  now  advanced  upon  Plattsbur^.    One  period  a 
colnmn,  with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  proceeded  by  the  < ^化 
lake  road,  and  the  other,  under  the  command  of  General  Bris- 
bane,  by  Beekmantown. 

Parties  of  the  Americans  were  detached,  who  obstrncted  1814. 
their  way,  by  breaking  down  bridges  and  felling  trees.  On  gj^^V.*- 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  Major  Wool,  with  a  small  corps  of  reg-  twi 
ulars,  met  General  Brisbane  seven  miles  from  Plattsburg, "， 
where  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.  From  the  superior  force  of  二  ^i^^ 
the  British,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat,  not,  Briti 
however,  without  disputing  the  ground,  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing 120  of  the  enemy  ；  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wellington.  The  Americans  lost  forty-five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Sir  George  arrired  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  ^Jj^J^' 
with  the  main  colimin,  and  encamped  bis  whole  army  before  i 
Plattsburg. 

The  situation  of  General  Macomb,  who  had  succeeded  Gen-  

end  Izard  in  command,  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  His  Ameri- 
whole  regular  force  did  not  exceed  2,000,  and  his  fortifica-  ^^iJSSSL^ 
lions  were  merely  a  show  of  defense.  Had  Sir  George 
punned  Major  Wool  across  the  Saranac,  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  he  could  have  taken  with  ease,  the  works  occupied 
by  Macomb  and  his  army,  but  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
two  fleets  should  have  settled  the  supremacy  of  the  lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  Sir  George 
formed  his  army  in  two  columns,  preparatory  to  an  assault. 
One  column  pass^  the  Saranac,  and  placed  itself  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  position,  while  the  other  was  in  the  village 
in  front,  ready  to  advance  whenerer  the  order  might  be  given, 
or  circumstances  might  justify.  Such  was  the  threatening 
position  of  the  anny,  when  the  British  fleet  made  its  appear- 
ance  in  the  bay  of  Plattsburg.  It  was  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  was  composed  of  the  Confiance,  a  frigate 
o{  thirty-nine  guns,  a  brig  of  sixteen,  two  sloops  of  eleven,  and 
seTeral  galleys,  mounting,  in  the  whole,  ninety-five  gnns,  and 
baving  1 ,000  men.  The  American  squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Macdonough,  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay,  mounted 
no  more  than  eighty-six  guns,  and  had  only  820  men.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns  ；  the  Eagle  of 
twenty  ；  the  Ticonderoga  of  seventeen  ；  the  Preble,  of  seven, 
and  ten  galleys. 

The  enemy,  having  the  advantage  in  choice  of  position,  an-  Maodoa- 
chored  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  American  line,  and  oujh't  tkm 
at  9  o'clock  began  the  fight.    The  surface  of  the  lake  was  un-  ^ 
raffled,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Saratoga  and  Confiance 
poured  upon  each  other  a  destructive  fire,  while  the  smaller 
TesselB  commenced  a  close  and  spirited  action.    The  Eagle  ^ 
then  cut  her  cable,  and  passing  between  the  Ticonderoga  and  d^Laft> 
Sanloga,  increased  the  danger  of  the  American  commodore,  ed. 
24* 
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PART  lY.  by  leaving  bim  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig. 
PERIOD  n.  His  guns  were  dismounted,  or  had  become  munanageable  ； 
CHAP.  X".  when,  by  the  skillM  mancmme  of  waring  bis  ship,  which 
/n^^^^^  Commoiiore  Downie  vainly  attempted,  he  brought  a  fresh 
broadside  to  bear  upon  the  Confiance,  which  soon  compelled 
her  to  surrender.   The  smaller  vessels  were  of  course  obliged 
to  follow  her  example,  and  the  whole  British  fleet  on  the  lake 
remained  with  the  Americans,  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 

The  British  loss  was  eighty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  wounded  ；  among  the  former  was  Commodore  Downie. 
The  loss  of  the  Am^cans  was  fi^-two  killed  and  fifiy-^igbt 
wounded. 

When  the  engagement  between  the  fleets  began,  the  British 
land  army  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  American  works  ； 
but  they  soon  ceased  ；  for  the  moment  Sir  George  perceived 
tliat  his  fleet  was  captured,  he  recalled  his  columns  from  the 
J^^Q^    contemplated  assault,  and,  leaving  behind  hijn  large  quantities 
VnnMn-  of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  he  retreated  in  great  haste 
tiMiiingreat  towards  Gaiiada.   The  colimm  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Ame- 
^^■^     ricans,  was  pursued  by  General  Strong,  of  Yennant,  wbo 
commanded  the  volunteers.   The  soldiers  of  one  of  the  re- 
treating companies,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  oaptnred. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bloody  Sea-fi^t— Tba  Hartford  ConToitioiL 

Cbmmodora     COMMODORE  PoRTER,  who  had  sailed  in  the  frigate  Essex, 
^^ezkk       cruised  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
the  PacMc!*  enemy's  commerce,  having  captured  twelve  armed  whale  shqw, 
whose  aggregate  force  amounted  to  107  guns,  aad  302  men. 
One  of  these  prizes  was  equipped,. named  the  Essex  Junior, 
and  given  in  command  to  Lieutenant  Do  wnes,  by  whom  it  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  prizes,  made  by  Porier^  to  the  neu- 
tral port  of  Valparaiso. 
Commodore     To  meet  the  Essex,  the  British  admiralty  had  sent  out  Com- 
oSto'nl^*  modore  Hillyar,  with  the  Phebe  frigate,  carrying  fifty-three 
Porter,    guns  and  320  men,  accompanied  by  Captain  Tucker,  with  tbe 
Cherub  sloop  of  war,  mounting  twenty-eight  gims,  and  having 
180  men.    The  Esftex  carried  forty-six  guns  and  250  men, 
and  her  consort  twenty  guns  and  sixty  men- 
Commodore     On  learning  the  vicinity  of  his  enemy,  Commodore  Porter 
Porter  at  the  Steered  for  the  island  of  Noaheevah,  to  refit.    Of  this  island 
^WmS?^  he  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Americim  goyernmeiit, 

, calling  it,  in  honor  of  the  president,  Madison's  Island, 
at  Vilparai-     Leaving  three  of  his  vessels  under  the  charge  of  Lieuten* 
19.      ant  Gamble^  he  proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  and  there,  & 8  he  ex- 
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pected  met  with  Commodore  Hillyar,  who,  for  several  months,  PART  IV. 
had  sought  him.    Finding,  to  his  regret,  that  his  adversary's 
force  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  Porter  remained  block* 
oded  at  Valparaiso,  for  six  weeks. 

Determining  at  lengdi  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  set  sail  with 
a  fair  wind,  but  on  rounding  the  point  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  a  sudden  squall  carried  away  his  maintopmast.  Thus 
disabled,  he  anchored  in  a  small  bay  near  the  shore,  hoping 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  place  would  protect  him.  But  the 
British  frigate  pressed  on.  Porter  met  her  assault  so  warm- 
ly, that  in  half  an  hour,  the  Phebe  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
repair  her  damages.  She  however  soon  returned,  and  being 
able  to  choose  her  distance,  she  placed  herself  out  of  the  shot 
of  the  guna  of  her  antagonist,  but  where  her  own  of  a  longer 
reach  poured  upon  the  Essex  a  destructive  fire.  As  the  Ame- 
rican sailors  fell  at  the  guns,  others  stepped  into  their  places, 
till  in  this  way,  one  gun  was  maimed  the  third  time.  Porter 
attempted  to  board,  but  his  masts  were  shot  away,  and  his 
ship  was  unmanageable.  He  next  endeavored  to  run  ashore, 
but  the  wind,  shifting,  blew  him  upon  the  raking  fire  of  his 
enemy.  The  Essex  now  burst  into  flames,  and  before  they 
could  be  extinguished,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded. 
Still  the  Americans  kept  up  the  fight.  At  length  the  commo- 
dore thought  of  consulting  his  officers  on  the  subject  of  sur- 
render. Only  one,  Lieutentant  M'Knight,  remained.  Porter 
then  struck  his  colors  ；  but  the  enemy's  firing  continued  ten 
minutes  afterwards.  Seventy-five  were  all  ihsLi  remained  of 
the  crew  of  the  Essex. 

Commodore  Porter  was  sent  ob  parole,  in  the  Essex  Junior, 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  at  New  York 
with  distingnisbed  honors.  The  desperate  valor  which  be 
displayed  in  this,  the  most  bloody  naval  action  of  the  war, 
will  give  his  memory  to  future  ages,  as  a  hero  of  the  same 
class  as  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  21 8t  of  April,  the'  United  States'  sloop  of  war  Frolic, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  was  captured  by  the 
Orpheus  frigate.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  United 
States'  sloop,  the  Peacock,  of  which  Captain  Warrington  was 
the  commander,  captured  the  British  brig  Eperrier,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Wales. 

The  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  left  Portsmouth, 
(N.  H.)  on  the  18th  of  May.  On  the  28th  of  June,  near  the 
entrance  to  St.  George's  channel,  she  fell  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish brig  Reindeer,  commanded  by  Captain  Manners.  After 
an  action  of  nineteen  minutes,  the  Reindeer  lost  her  com- 
mander and  purser,  twenty-seven  men  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded,  and  having  made  two  unsuccessfiil  attempts  to  board 
the  Wasp,  she  was  herself  boarded  by  the  American  vessel,  and 
taken,  but  in  a  condition  so  shattered  that  she  was  burned. 

The  Wasp  continued  her  cruise,  and  after  making  several 
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PART  IV.  captures  put  into  the  port  of  rOrient,  in  France,  on  the  8th  of 
PEBiOD  n.  July.  She  remained  there  until  the  27th  of  August,  and  whta 
CHAP.  I",  four  days  at  sea,  she  met  the  brig  Avon,  commanded  by  Ca 

tain  Arbuthnot.    After  a  severe  action  of  forty*fiye  mini] 
1814.   and  after  orders  were  given  to  board  her,  tliree  British  ^ 
I^U;    appeared  in  sight,  and  Captain  Blakely  was  coo^lled  to 
coonten^the  abandon  the  contest.   The  Avon  sunk  soon  after  he  left  her. 

Avon.  During  the  remainder  of  the  cruise,  Captain  Blakelj  captured 
feaSenrt  merchant  vessels ；  but  he  never  returned  to  port;  nor 

•ea.     is  it  known  what  wu  the  fate  of  the  Teasel  and  her  gaDaat 
crew. 

In  October,  communicatioiis  were  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can commisaionen  in  Europe,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Great  Britain  demanded  such  terms  as  eztingiiiahed  tke  liopes 
of  a  speedy  reconciliation.  In  the  meuOiine  the  situadon  ai 
i  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  was  such  as  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  the  country.  The  expenditure  of'  the  nation  greatly  ex- 
ceeded its  income,  its  credit  was  low,  its  finances  difiordered, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  federal  party  to  the  administntkm 
was  unremitted.  Congress,  howeyer,  sbmnk  not  from  the  du- 
des which  the  crisis  imposed.  New  loans  were  authoiized, 
taxes  augmented,  and  vigorous  preparations  made  for  prosecu- 
ting the  war.  Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the  war 
department,  in  the  place  of  General  Annstiong.  The  affair 
of  Washington  liad  injured  the  populaiity  of  Aimstrong,  and 
much  increased  that  of  Monroe. 

The  oppoaition  bad,  at  this  time,  assumed  a  bold  attitude. 
S<Hne  of  Uie  New  England  states  had  not  only 
call  out  tbeir  militia,  but  Massacliusetts  eyen-  _ 
withhold  the  revenue  of  the  state  from  the  general  gov 
A  oonvention  of  delegates  from  the  New  En^and  st 
， piopoeed,  the  object  oif  which  was,  to  take  into  cod 
ut,  the  situation  of  the  cotintiy,  and  to  decide  upon  auch 】 
as  might  lead  to  a  redress  of  supposed  grievaiices. 
, were  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, ajod  Rhode  Island,   Two  members  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  one  from  Yennont,  were  appointed  at  connQr 
meetings. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Hartford,  in  Connectic 
the  15ih  of  December,  and  sat  nearly  three  weeks  with  t 
rtlrtSfe^.  doors.    Afler  their  adjournment,  they  published  i 
tion "  Hut-  charging  the  national  gOTemment  with  pursuing 
font     hostile  to  the  interests  of  New  England,  and  reoi 
一  amendments  of  tke  federal  constitution.  。 

ameodments,  it  was  proposed  thai  congress  should  have  no 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  for  more  than  sixty  daj8»  that  they 
of  the  oott^*  s^dd  not  interdict  commercial  intercourse,  or  declare  war, 
gtitatioD.  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thiids  of  both  housM  ；  tint 
no  pencm,  who  shall  be  hereafter  naturalized,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  a  seat  in  the  senate  or  house  of  repre8entati?e8»  or  hm 
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mj  civil  office  uader  the  goTenunent  of  the  United  States  ；  PART  nr. 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  not  be  twice  elected  to  the  period  n. 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  president  ohap.xvu. 
elected  from  the  same  state  for  two  successiye  terms.   A  res- 
olutioo  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  calling  of  another 
convention,  if  the  United  States  "  should  refuse  mm  consent 
to  arrangements,  whereby  the  New  England  states,  separately, 
or  in  concert,  might  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves, 
the  defense  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and  appro- 
priate therefor,  such  part  of  me  revenue  raised  in  those  states 
as  might  be  neca9sarjr."   The  coi|iniittee  appointed  by  the 
coaventkm  to  commumcato  these  resolves  to  the  government 
proeeeded  to  Washingtoa;  having  mel  on  the  way,  the 
news     peace.   The  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  several  states,  and  rejected  by  all,   堇§ 堇晷 • 
except  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.    Prob-  PaUippreju 
ably  there  had  been  no  measore  taken  since  America  was  a 
nation,  which  subjected  the  agents  to  more  severe  personal, 
as  well  as  political  censure.   But  party  heat  haying  subsided, 
candid  minds  are  now  ready  to  allow,  that  their  yiews  were 
in  a  degree  misunderstood,  and  their  actions  nuBrepresented.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

British  invwioa  and  defeat  at  New  Orient. 

AvTBR  the  peace  with  the  Greeks,  General  Jackson  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile.  Here  he  learned  that  three 
Britiah  ships  had  tiered  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  landed 
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about  300  men,  under  Colonel  Nicholls,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  guns  and  ainmunition,  to  arm  the  Indians, 
also  learned  that  the  British  meditated  a  descent,  with  a 】 
force,  upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  United  States. 

ely  made  a  call  for  the  militia  of.  Tennessee,  and 
ipdy  famished  with  two  thousand  men  by  that  patri- 
otic state. 

Cokmel  Nicholls  iBSued  »  proclamation,  which  was  address- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  help  to  restore  the  country  to  its  rigb  * ' 
This  proclamatioii  produced  no  excitement  among  t 
except  upon  their  risibles.  If  this  attempt  manife 
oils  to  be  weak  and  ignorant,  another  showed  ' 
wicked. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missi8sip{M,  the  island  of  Baira- 
^taria  was  the  resort  of  a  band  of  marauders,  who,  by  their 
daring  courage,  the  celerity  and  mysterious  secrecy  of  their 
movements,  kept  the  coimtry  in  a  state  of  perpetoal  ' 
now  appearing,  to  strike  some  unexpected  blow  of  n 
perhaps  of  murder,  sometimes  by  sea,  sometimes  by 
then  suddenly  disappearing, ~ and  constantly  eluding  pursuit 
Their  numbers  were  formidable,  amounting  to  five  or  six 
hundred.  Their  leader,  La  Fitte,  was  subtle  and  coarageoas, 
and  though  unprincipled,  yet  possessing  traits  of  magnaniin- 
ity.    They  had  made  pretence  of  saiUng  under  the  Cartba- 

Sinian  flag,  as  privateers,  but  their  prizes  were  condeouied  in 
eir  own  ports.  In  short,  they  were  by  land,  robbers  ；  by 
sea,  pirates.  The  American  authorities,  by  whom  they  were 
outlawed,  haying  endeavored  to  root  them  out,  applied  to  the 
British  to  lend  their  assistance.  Instead  of  tlus,  NichoUs, 
diBclosing  to  La  Fitte  that  a  powerful  attempt  was  to  be  made 
on  New  Orleans,  offered  him  a  large  reward,  if,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  passes,  he  would  aid  the  British  in  their  approach 
to  the  threatened  city. 

La  Fitte  drew  from  him  important  facts,  and  then,  dismis- 
sing his  propositions  with  disd&in,  disclosed  the  whole  to 
Claiborne,  governor  of  Louisiana.  Struck  with  this  act  of 
the  bandit's  generosity  for  a  country  which  had  set  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  perceiving  how  valuable  would  be  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Barratarians  in  the  crisis  which  was  approach- 
ing, Governor  Claiborne,  by  a  proclamation,  offered  psodoa  to 
the  whole  band,  if  they  would  come  forward  in  defease  of 
the  country,  They  joyfully  accepted  the  proposition,  and  af- 
terwards rendered  essential  services. 

General  Jackson  had  represented  to  the  goveniment,  that 
the  Spanish  had  violated  their  neutrality  by  suffering  the  Brit- 
isb  to  use  the  port  of  Pensacola  for  annoying  the  Americans, 
and  lie  tkerefore  urged  the  propriety  of  taking  it  into  posses- 
sion during  the  war.    Not  haying  received  an  answer,  he  de- 
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tennined  to  hazard  the  responsibility  of  the  measure.  Ac-  PART  l，. 
cordingly,  he  marched  from  Mobile,  at  the  head  of  nearly  period  n. 
two  thousand  men,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pensa-  chap.  x^ii. 
cola  on  the  6th  of  November.  He  sent  a  flag  to  the  govet-  ^^^v^*/ 
nor,  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  but  his  messenger  was 
Bred  upon.  On  the  seventh,  he  entered  the  town,  cairyiDg 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  battery  which  bad  been  placed  ' 
in  the  street  to  oppose  him.  The  goveraor  then  capitulated. 
The  British  troops  destroyed  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and  with  their  shipping  e\racuated  the  bay. 

Jackson  was  there  infonned  that  Admiral  Cochrane  had 
been  reinforced  at  Bermuda,  and  that  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
with  transports  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  ad- 
vancing. Believing  New  Orleans  to  be  their  destination,  "^。 
he  marched  for  th^  place,  and  reached  it  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  the  inhabitants  of  Lou-  New  Or- 
isiana  believed  that  the  British  were  about  to  invade  them^®^^*^J^ 
with  a  powerful  force.    Their  principal  citizens,  among  whom  inTaaion. 
were  Governor  Claiborne  and  Edward  Livingston,  beheld  the 
prospect  with  well-grounded  alarm.   This  part  of  the  union 
having  been  but  recently  annexed,  its  yeomanry  might  not 
feel  the  same  pride  of  country  as  those  of  older  states*  and 
New  Orleans  being  assailable  from  so  many  points,  it  was 
difficult  to  86cure  it  in  all.   Yet,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  difficulties,  the  exigency  proved  only  a  stimulant  to  great- 
er ezertioas.    Governor  Claiborne  immediately  issued  his 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  for.  the  defense  of  Sept.  16. 
their  country  and  their  homes.    Mr.  Livingston,  at  a  meet-  Mr.Li™g. 
ing  of  the  citizens,  who  convened  on  the  16Si  of  September,  * 
to  devise  measures  in  co-operation  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  made  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal,  calling  on  the  '^^^ 
inhabitants  to  prove  the  assertion  a  slander,  that  they  were 
not  attached  to  the  American  government.    The  people  arous- 
ed ； defenses  were  begun,  to  guard  the  principal  passes,  and  j^ckson  ir- 
▼olunteer  corps  organized.    In  the  meantime,  General  Jack-  rires,  and  is 
son  arrived,  and  the  citizens  believing  that  he  would  preserre  '^^" 
them  in  safety,  or  lead  them  to  victory,  were  content  to  put  rii  ppSeS" 
all  their  strength,  pecimiaiy  and  physical,  at  his  dispoeal. 
Confident  in  hu  own  energies,  he  took,  with  a  firm  and  un- 
wavering step,  the  perilous  post  assigned  him. 

At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  £e  enemy,  with  sixty  sail,  The  British 
were  off  Ship  Island.  Jackson  forgot  no  measure  to  increase  "^j^J^*"^ 
Ids  military  force,  or  make  it  more  effective  ；  or  to  put  at  his 
disposal  more  laboring  handsj  in  the  building  of  defenses. 
The  motley  population  of  New  Orleans,  the  slaves,  the  free 
people  of  color,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  all 
were  employed. 

The  enemy  bad  passed  into  lake  Borgne.  A  naval  force,  T^3r^pj« 
consisting  of  several  small  vessels,  under  Lieutenant  Jones,  ^Boigna. 
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met  them  at  one  of  the  straits  which  connect  that  lake  widi 
Ponchartrain.  The  British,  being  provided  with  a  great  nuai- 
ber  of  boats,  sent  forty-three,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
against  the  American  flotilla,  which  was  maimed  with  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  After  a  spirited  defense  in 
which  Lieutenant  Jones  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
enemy  and  took  several  of  their  barges,  he  was  compelled  by 
their  superior  force  to  surrender.  The  loss  of  this  flodlla, 
which  had  been  supposed  adequate  to  defend  the  passes,  in- 
oreased  the  danger  which  threatened  New  Orleans. 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
city,  who  earned  inteUigence  to  the  enemy,  an  embargo  ， 
laid  for  three  days.   t£u  not  an  idle  hand  might  be  , - 
the  prisons  were  disgorged,  on  condition  that  the  pri 
should  labor  in  the  nmks,  where  already  La  Fitte 
Barratarians  were  employed.    To  keep  in  order  and  < 
the  energies  of  such  a  mass,  General  Jackson  judg  ， 
the  strong  arm  of  military  control  could  alone  be  effec 
The  danger  of  the  time  was  extreme.   A  few  days  mu 
cide  the  fate  of  the  city.   The  general  therefore  took  the  i 
responsibility  of  proclaiming  martial  law. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  three  thousand 
British  troops,  ixoAei  General  Kean,  landed  at  the  head  of 
lake  Borgne,  and  at  two  o'clock,  after  making  prisoners  of  a 
small  advanced  party  of  Americans,  they  posted  themaelves 
on  the  Mississippi,  about  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
Apprehending  that  the  fleet  would  pass  the  strait  from  Borgne 
to  Ponchartr&in,  and  that  thus  they  would  make  a  double  at- 
tack, Jackson  posted  a  part  of  his  force,  under  General  Car- 
roll,  80  as  to  intercept  their  approach  in  that  direction. 

At  five  on  the  ailernoon  of  the  23d,  General  Jackson,  ac- 
companied by  General  Coffee,  having  the  co-operation  of  the 
Caroline,  an  armed  vessel,  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cluurge  of  the  Americana 
was  bravely  made,  but  the  British  troops  maintained  their  po- 
sition. A  thick  fog  coming  on,  General  Jackson  deemed  it 
prudent  to  draw  off  his  amy.  Having  rested  on  the  field^  he 
withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  to  a  stronger  posidoOy 
tWQ  miles  nearer  the  city.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
about  one  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missbg  ；  that  of 
the  British,  two  hundred  and  twentj-four  killed,  besides  a 
large  number  of  wounded. 

In  the  discretion  with  which  General  Jackson  now  took  lus 
post,  and  the  diligence,  care,  and  actiyity  with  which  he  for- 
tified it,  consists  much  of  the  merit  of  his  defense  of  New 
Orleans.  His  camp  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Mississipiii. 
On  the  left  bank  was  a  parapet  of  a  thousand  yards  in  length 
in  the  construction  of  which  bags  of  cotton  were  used,  with 
a  ditch  in  front,  containing  five  feet  of  water.  The  light 
wing  of  the  division  here  posted,  rested  on  the  river,  uid 
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the  left,  on  a  wood  which  nature  and  art  had  rendered  im-  PART  TV. 
pervious.  pbbiodil 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  heavy  battery  enfiladed  ohaf.  xtiil 
the  whole  front  of  the  position  on  the  left.  The  entire  army  ^-^^><^^ 
were  vigorously  occupied  in  strengthening  these  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  British,  who  ^ad  l^en  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  fire  of  the  Caroline,  constructed  a  battery,  which,  by  de- 
means  of  hot  shot  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  blew  her  np  ；  ttrojed. 
she  having  been  one  hour  before  abaadoned  by  her  crew. 

On  the  25th,  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  force,  accompanied  by  Major  General 
Gibbs,  arrived  at  the  British  encampment  with  the  main  army, 
and  a  large  body  of  artillery.    On  the  28th,  Sir  Edward  ad- 
vanced  with  his  army*  ana  artillery,  intending  to  force  Jack-  from  their 
son  from  his  position.    At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  P<>"**^V^ 
the  American  camp,  he  opened  upon  their  yet  unfinished  "P'*"*^ 
works  a  heavy  caononade.    This  was  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  by  the  broadsides  of  the  Louisiana,  then  lying-in 
the  river,  and  by  the  fire  of  their  batteries.    After  maintain- 
ing the  contest  for  seven  hours,  the  British  commander  re- 
tired with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable,  being  only  six 
killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

While  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  the  28th,  General  Jackson 
was  informed  that  plans  for  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  were  forming  in  the  legislature  of  Louiaiana, 
which  was  then  in  session.  In  the  moment  of  irritation,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Governor  Cl&iborne,  to  watch  their  conduct, 
and  if  such  a  project  was  disclosed,  to  place  a  military  guard 
at  the  door,  and  confine  them  to  their  chamber.  Governor 
Claiborne  misconstrued  the  order,  and  placed  a  guard  which 
prevented  their  assembling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  the  enemy  having  1§15. 
constructed  batteries  near  the  American  lines,  opened  a  heavy  BriSS  itin 
fire  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt  to  turn  repulsed, 
their  left  flank.    They  were  repulsed,  and  in  the  evening 
abandoned  their  position.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
30  in  killed  and  wounded.    The  British  had  120  men  killed. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  General  Jackson  received  a  re-in- 
forcement  of  twenty-five  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under 
General  Adair.  On  the  6th,  the  British  army  was  augmented 
by  four  thousand  troops,  under  General  Lambert.  Their  anny 
amounted,  at  this  time,  to  fourteen  thousand,  while  that  of 
General  Jackson  did  not  exceed  six  thousand. 

On .  the  7th,  the  British  commanders  were  vigorously  pre- 
paring to  attack.  With  immense  labour  they  had  widened 
and  deepened  the  canal  from  lake  Borgne  to  &e  Mississippi, 
80  that  on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
their  boats  through  this  passage  from  the  lake  to  the  river. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  American  amy  was  as-    Jan.  8. 
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PART  IV.  sailed  by  a  shower  of  bullets  and  congrere  rockets.  The 
PERIOD  It  British  army,  under  generals  Gibbs  and  Kean,  the .  whole 
CHAP.  xTin.  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  had  marched  in  two 
divisions,  to  storm  the  American  entrenchments.    The  batte- 
ries of  General  Jackson  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  them,  but 
the  Britisli  soldiers  adwiced  slowly,  though  firmly,  carrying 
fascines  and  scaling  ladders.     The  keen  and  practiced  eyes 
3 艺 羹，' of  the  western  marksmen  were,  as  they  adyanced,  selectii^ 
B^of  their  victims.    When  the  enemy  were  within  reach  of  their 
New  Or-  rifles,  the  advanced  line  fired,  and  each  brought  down  bis 
J«featon^  man.    Those  behind  handed  a  second  loaded  rifle  as  soon  u 
Britiah.    the  first  was  discharged.    The  plain  was  soon  strewed  with 
the  dead,  and  the  brave  foe  faltered,  and  retreated  in  confu- 
sion:   Sir  Edward  appeared  among  his  men,  encouraging 
them  to  renew  the  assault,  when  two  balls  struck  him,  and  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.    A  second  time  the  British  columns 
advanced,  and  a  second  time  retreated  before  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  Americans.    Again  their  thinned  ranks  were  closed, 
and  they  moved  forward  with  desperate  resolution.  Gene- 
rals Kean  and  Gibbs  were  now  both  wounded,  and  carried 
from  the  field,  and  their  troops  fell  back.    At  this  time,  Gen- 
eral Lambert,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  attempted  to  bring 
them  up,  but  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.   The  retreating 
columns  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  upon  the  reserve,  and  aU 
his  attempts  to  rally  them  were  in  vain. 

The  British  had  also  attacked  the  oppoeite  bank  of  tlie 
river,  and  there  they  were  successful  ；  but  after  their  defeat 
BritiBhabiui  。^  the  right,  they  abandoned  the  position.    The  disparity  of 
don  the  ex-'  loss  on  this  occasioQ  is  utterly  astonishing.    While  that  of 
pedition  and  the  enemy  was  twenty-six  hundred,  that  of  the  Americans 
retire'     was  but  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.    Completely  dis: 
heartened,  the  British  abandoned  the  expedition  on  the  ni^ 
of  the  18th,  leaving  behind,  their  wounded  and  artillery. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Peace  with  England.— Naral  combat*.— War  with  Algiers. 

Feb.  18.  On  the  18th  of  February,  Fort  Bowyer,  commanded  by 
「ort  Bow-  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  amounting  to  three  hundr^ 
•*Si!*n  and  seventy,  was  invested  by  a  British  force,  six  thousand 

strong  ；  and  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  Lawrence  surrendered  his 

garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Feb.  17.       On  the  17th  of  February,  while  the  Americans  were  yet 
2J2J|2Sr  rejoicing  for  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  a  special  messenger 

arrived  from  Europe,  bringing  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  the 

commissioners  had  concluded  in  the  month  of  December,  al 
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Ghent.  This  treaty,  which  was  immediately  ratified  by  the 
president  and  senate,  stipulated  that  all  places  taken  during 
the  war  should  be  restored,  and  the  boundaries  between  the 
American  and  British  dominions  revised.  Yet  it  contained 
no  express  provision  against  those  maritime  outrages  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
war.  But  as  the  orders  in  council  bad  been  repealed,  and 
the  motives  for  the  impressment  of  seamen  bad  ceased 
with  the  wars  in  Europe,  these  causes  no  longer  existed  in 
fact  ；  although  America  had  failed,  as  Europe,  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  aimed  neutrality,  had  formerly  done,  to  com- 
pel England  to  the  formal  relinquishment  of  the  principles  on 
which  she  founds  her  arrogant  claims. 

The  warlike  ships  of  the  two  nations  were  many  of  them 
at  sea  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  promulgated,  and  some 
fighting  occurred  about  the  time  and  soon  after. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  frigate  President,  Commodore 
Decatur,  altempted  to  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York,  although 
the  harbor  was  blockaded  by  four  British  frigates.  He  was 
discovered,  chased,  and  brought  to  an  engagement.  He  lost 
one-fiflh  of  his  crew,  killed  or  wounded,  and  finally  sur- 
rendered. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  Constitation,  then  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Stewart,  off  the  island  of  Madeira,  cap- 
tured the  Cyane  and  Levant  ；  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  sloop  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle  captured 
the  British  brig  Penguin. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  barbarous  massacre  was  committed 
by  the  garrison  at  Dartmoor  prison,  in  England,  upon  the 
Americans  who  were  there  confined.  The  attack  was  made 
upon  these  defenseless  men,  without  any  provocation  ；  and  the 
lives  of  sixty-three  most  wantonly  and  ii^umanly  sacrificed. 
The  British  government  were  not,  however,  implicated  ia  the 
transaction. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  declared  against  Algiers.  The  Algerine 
government  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  committed 
depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  These 
outrages  were  not  chastised  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

Two  squadrons  were  fitted  out,  under  Commodores  Decatur 
and  Bainbridge.  The  former  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
and  proceeding  up  the  Mediterranean,  captured,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  an  Algerine  frigate  ；  and  on  the  19th,  off  Cape  Palos, 
an  Algerine  brig,  cairying  twenty-two  guns. 

From  Palos  he  sailed  for  Algiers.  The  Dey,  intimidated, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  highly  honorable,  and 
adyantageouB  to  the  Americana. 

Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  he 
obtained  satiBfactioii  for  the  unprovoked  aggressions  in  viola- 
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PART  IT.  tion  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  those  goreniments  and 
PERIOD  n.  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  joined  die 
cBAP.  xTin.  squadron  under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  to  wliom  he  resigned 
―         the  command. 

Bainbridge  made  a  formidable  appearance  before  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tiipoli,  but  seeing  no  disposition  to  violate  the 
treaties,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  this  war,  the 
United  States  set  the  powers  of  Europe  a  worthy  example  in 
chastising  and  humbling  a  lawless  band  of  pirates,  who  had 
exacted  and  received  tribute  from  all  christian  nations.  Ex、 
pressions  of  submission  were  obtained  from  these  powers  by 
the  United  States,  such  as  had  never  been  obtained  by  any 
other  nation'. 

With  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  western  and  north- 
western frontiers,  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  a  peace  with 
wi^^Tln-  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  United 
dians.     States.    Some  of  their  chiefs  met  at  Detroit,  on  tlie  6th  of 
September,  and  readily  acceded  to  a  renewal  of  the  former 
treaties  of  friendship. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  10,000  men.    For  the  better  protection 
of  the  country  in  case  of  another  war,  congress  appropriated 
a  large  sum  for  fortifying  the  sea-coast  and  inland  fiontien, 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
jJM*.      In  April,  1816，  an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  to  establish 
a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  miltions  of  dolian. 
Fort  Apt-      In  August,  Fort  Apalachicola,  which  was  occupied  by 
laohiooia  de-  runaway  negroes  and  hostile  Indians,  was  destroyed  by  a  de- 
tachment  of  American  troops.    More  than  one  hundred  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners, 
with    In  September,  General  Jackson  held  a  treaty  with  the 
■a^r&c?  Cliickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Cherokees.    He  made  pnrcliases 
,       of  their  lands  particularly  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  security 
of  the  frontier  settlements.    Tranquillity  was  restored  among 
the  Indians,  and  civilization,  seemed  again  making  projgress. 

In  December,  the  Indiana  territory  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state. 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  establishments  for  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  for  manufactming  coarse  cotton  cloths,  were  attempt- 
ed in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  They  were  at  first  on  a 
small  scale  ；  but  as  the  cloths  found  a  ready  market,  their 
number  and  extent  gradually  increased.  The  embarrassments 
to  which  commerce  was  subjected  previous  to  the  war,  had 
increased  the  demand  for  American  goods,  and  led  the  people 
to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  rendering  themselTes  inde- 
pendent  of  the  manufactures  of  foreign  nations.  During  the 
war,  large  capitals  were  vested  in  manufacturing  esti 
ments,  from  which  the  capitalists  realized  a  handsome 
But  at  its  close,  the  Epglish  having  made  grea;t  improve] 
in  labor-saTing  machines,  and  being  able  to  sell  tkeir 
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a  nmch  lower  rate  than  the  American  numufactiiren  could  PART  nr. 
afford,  the  country  was  Immediately  filled  by  importations  from  rauoD  n 
EngUund.    The  American  mamifactures  being  in  their  infancy,  cbap.  xna. 
could  not  stand  the  shock,  and  many  failed.  ^^^"^^ 

The  manufacturers  then  petitioned  goTeniment  for  protec- 
tion, to  enable  th^m  to  withstand  the  competitkm  ；  and  in  con- 
seqaence  of  this  pedaon,  the  committee  on  commerce  and 
manafacturee,  in  1816,  recommended  that  an  additional  dutr  x9t,S. 
should  be  laid  on  imported  goods.   A  new  tariff  was  accord-  Manufae- 
ingly  fonned,  by  which  the  double  imposts  which  had  been 
bid  during,  the  war,  were  removed,  and  a  small  increase  of  ^^JJJ^J^Sf 
doty  was  laid  upon  aome  fabrics,  such  as  coarse  cotton  goods. 
The  opposition  to  the  tariff,  from  the  commercial  interest,  and 
in  some  sejctioiiB  of  the  country,  from  the  agricultural,  was  so 
great  that  nothing  effectual  was  at  that  time  done  for  the 抑- 
comagement  of  manufactures,  but  the  question  of  its  expedi- 
ency was  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 

A  society  for  colonizing  the  free  bl&cks  of  the  United  States,  Cokmisatioii 
was  first  proposed  in  1816,  and  was  soon  after  formed.  It  'ooit^orm- 
WBS  not  under  the  direction  of  government,  but  was  patron- 
ized by  many  of  the  first  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  society  purchased  land  in  Africa  where  they  yearly  re- 
moved considerable  numbers  of  the  free  blacks  from  America. 
Their  object  was,  by  removing  the  free  negroes,  to  diminiBh 
the  black  population  of  the  United  States  ；  and  by  establish- 
ing a  colony  in  Africa,  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves  wMch 
then  existed,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  the  inland  A&icans  to 
advance  in  civilization. 

Mr.  Madison'd  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  declined  a  re- 
election. James  Monroe  was  elected  president,  and  Daniel  Wr.  Ucmot 
D.  Tompkins,  vice-president.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  they  inugunted. 
entered  upon  their  official  duties.  During  the  summer  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Monroe  visited  all  the  northern  and  eastern  state?, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  affection  and 
respect. 

A  treaty  was,  this  year,  concluded  by  commissioners  ap- Indw»»ced« 
pointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chiefs  ohfotolSi? 
of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Shawanese,  Seneca,  Otto  was,  United 
Chippewa,  and  Pottowattamie  Indians.    Each  of  these  tribes  States^ 
ceded  to  Uie  United  States,  all  lands  to  whkh  they  had  any 
title  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.    The  Indians  were,  at  their 
option,  to  remain  on  the  ceded  lands,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  country. 

The  territory  of  Mississippi  was,  th»  year,  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

About  this  period,  a  band  of  adyenturers,  who  pretended  t6 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  South  American  states,  took  j^^y^ 
pottseMion  of  Amelia  island,  near  the  botindary  of  Georgia,  deiymufor* 
mth  the  aTcmred  design  of  mrading  Florida.   This  island  illegal  tnffia 
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smugglers,  and  for  equipping  Tessels,  which  gare  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  These  maian- 
den  were  found,  howevery  to  be  merely  private  adTenturen, 
- UBAntliorized  by  any  government  ；  and  the  United  States  sent 
MBtTedncs  ooft  a  force,  which  took  possedsion  of  the  ialaadft,  and  pat  a 
stop  to  their  illicit  trade. 
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Tbb  political  feuds  which  had,  since  the  reToludon,  c 
doned  so  much  animosity,  were  now  gradually  subsiding  ；  and 
it  was  an  object  with  the  administration,  to  remove  old  paity 
prejudices,  and  promote  union  among  the  people. 

A  spirit  of  improvement  was  also  spreading  over  the  coun- 
try ； roads  and  canals  were  constructed  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  Union  ；  and  the  facilities  for  travelling  and  comreying  mer- 
chandise and  produce,  were  continually  increasing.  These 
improvements  were,  however,  made  by  the  state  goyenunentB  ； 
amons;  which,  the  wealthy  state  of  New  York,  at  whose  I 
was  me  illustrious  De  Witt  Clinton,  took  the  lead.  The  i 
western  canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  waters  of 
Hudson  ；  and  the  northern  canal,  bringing  to  the  same  met 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  were  brought  to  full  com- 
pletion. 

Congress  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  manifested  a 
deaire  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  nation  for  these  objects  ； 
and  though  no  doubt  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of  sucli  a 
course,  yet  the  power  of  that  body  for  carrying  on  such  a  sys* 
tern  of  internal  improvement,  was  questioned  and  deb^ed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  President  Monroe,  that  the  general  gov- 
enunent  had  not  this  power,  and  could  not  obtain  it,  except  fay 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  After  much  debate,  con- 
gress adopted  the  president's  opinion. 

Congress  bad,  however,  caused  the  great  Cumberland  road 
to  be  made,  connectiiig,  through  the  seat  of  goyemment,  the 
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eastern  with  the  western  stales,  and  passing  oveir  some  of  the  PART  IV. 
highest  mountains  in  the  Union.    But  this  undertaking  was  period  n 
not  decisive  of  the  great  question  respecting  the  right  of  con-  chap,  ax 
gvess  ；  as  it  was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances.    An  ar-  ^>^^'^^ 
tide  of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of    1 916. 
Ohio,  under  which  that  state  came  into  the  Union,  proTided  that  |^jn?iwid 
such  a  road  should  be  made  ；  the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  wit^n  that  state. 
As  the  road  passed  through  Maryland,  Penn83dvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  those 
several  states.    Accordingly,  the  subject  was  brought  before 
their  legislatures,  and  an  act  passed,  approving  the  route,  and 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Military  roads  had  been  opened  during  the  late  war,  but  it  was 
by  order  of  the  war  department.  One  of  these  extended  from 
Plattsburg  to  Sackett's  Harbor  ；  another  from  Detroit  to  the 
foot  of  the  Maoinee  rapids.  The  extra  pay  to  the  soldiers,  en- 
gaged in  these  works,  was  provided  for  by  congress,  in  a  spe- 
cific appropriation. 

In  die  first  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  an  arrange- 
meiit  was  concluded  with  the  British  government,  for  the  re- 
ductij^n  of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  lakes  ；  and  it  was  provided,  that  neither  party 
should  keep  in  service  on  Lake  Ontario  or  Champlain,  more 
than  one  armed  vessel,  and  on  Lake  Erie,  or  any  of  the  upper 
lakes,  more  than  two,  to  be  armed  with  one  gun  only. 

For  the  security  of  the  inland  frontiers,  military  posts  were  .^^^^ 
established,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Mississippi,  poJJf^J^ 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  Missouri,   far  west, 
above  eighteen  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

During  the  year  1817,  the  United  States  became  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  a  confederacy,  who  oc-  The  com- 
cupied  the  lands  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  o^tSrSe^. 
and  Florida  ；  the  greater  part,  however,  lying  within  the  do-  nole  war. 
millions  of  the  king  of  Spain.-  Outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  negroes,  who  had  fled  from  their  masters  in  the 
United  States,  had  united  with  these  Indians  ；  and  massacres 
had  become  go  frequent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flee  from  their  homes  for  security. 

The  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  fiirther  incited  by  an  Arbuthnot 
Indian  prophet,  and  by  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  English  and  Ambris- 
emissaries,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  them,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade. , 

In  December,  1817,  a  detachment  of  forty  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Apalacliicola,  to  assist  in  removing  some  military  stores 
to  Fort  Scott.  The  party  in  returning,  were  fired  upon  by  a 
body  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  the  lieutenant  and  i^^*s^ 
all  his  party,  except  six,  were  killed.  The  offenders  w^rQ  noles. 
25 
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demanded  by  General  Gaines,  ihe  commanding  officer  on  tliat 
frontier,  but  the  chiefs  refused  to  give  them  up. 

General  Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennesseeans,  was  order- 
ed to  the  spot.    He  soon  defeated  and  dispersed  them.  Per- 
suaded that  the  Spaniards  furnished  the  Indians  with  supplie 
and  were  active  in  fomenting  disturbances,  he  entered  Flor* " 
took  possession  of  forts,  St.  Marks,  and  Pensacola,  and  ; 
prisoners  of  Aibuthnot,  Ambrister,  and  the  prophet. 

A  court-martial  was  called  for  the  trial  of  Arbutfanot  and 
Ambrister,  at  which  General  Gaines  presided.  Aibuthnot  was 
tried  on  the  following  charges : 一 "  for  exciting  and  sturingiip 
thfi  Creek  Indians  to  war  against  the  United  States  and  her 
citizens,  he  being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace."  Second,  "  for  acting  as  a  spy, 
aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying 
them  with  the  means  of  war."  He  was  found  guilty  of  these 
charges,  omitting  the  words,  "  acting  as  a  spy,"  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  Ambrbter  was  tried  on  similar  charges,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.    Both  were  executed. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  to  admit  Illinois  territory  into  the  Union. 

Treaties  of  commerce  were,  this  year,  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  the  treaty  with  the  former, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  was  fixed. 

Congress  passed  a  law,  abolishing  internal  duties. 

The  indigent  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  reyolntion,  had  al- 
ready been  partially  provided  for.  A  more  ample  provision  was 
now  made,  by  which  every  officer,  who  had  served  nine  months 
at  any  period  of  the  revolutioiiary  war,  and  whose  annual  in- 
come md  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  received  a  pension 
of  twenty  dollars  month  ；  and  every  needy  private  soldier 
who  had  served  that  length  of  time,  received  eight. 

This  year  the  Chickasaws  ceded  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  all  their  lands,  west  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in 
the  states  of  Kentacky  and  Tennessee. 

The  conditioii  of  those  tribes  living  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eovem- 
ment,  and  a  humane  policy  dictated  its  measures.  The  sum 
of  10,000  dollars  annually,  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  schools  among  them,  and  to  promote,  in  other 
ways,  their  civilization.  By  means  of  the  missionary  socie- 
ties, already  established  in  the  United  States,  missionaries 
were  supported  among  the  Indians,  and  success,  in  many  in- 
stances, crowned  their  efforts. 

Alabama  territory  was  this  year  admitted  into  the  union  of 
the  states,  and  the  territory  of  Arkansaw  separated  from  Mis- 
souri territory. 

In  December,  1818,  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New 
York,  recommended  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  dial 
state,  some  special  attention  to  the  •ducadon  of  females.  His 
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recommendation  was  based  upon  the  principle  long  acknowl-  PART  IV. 
edged,  that,  as  mothers,  the  female  sex  have  great  influence,  pbbiod  il 
in  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  all  individuals  compo*  ohap' 
smg  the  community  at  large  ；  and  it  was  apparent  that  no  good  ^<^"v""^ 
reason  could  be  shown,  why  they,  being  endued  with  the  high  直 
attributes  of  mind  in  common  with  the  other  sex,  should  be  SSntbnto 
denied  the  enjoyment  and  added  means  of  usefulness,  attend-  female  edu» 
ant  on  mental  cultivation.  catioiL 

The  legislature  passed  an  act,  which  is  probably  the  first   直 3 直 9, 
law  existing  which  makes  public  provision  for  the  education  pebrui 
of  women.    It  provides  that  academies,  for  their  instpiction  The  \e\ 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  shall  be  privileged  to  * 
receive  a  share  of  the  literature  fund. 

Since  that  time,  several  of  the  states,  especially  among 
those  recently  admitted,  have  made  provision  for  ihe  same 
object.  Religious  denominations  and  wealthy  parents  of 
daughters,  have  also  favored  it  ；  and  throughout  the  country, 
female  schools  have  sprung  up.  Large  and  handsome  edifi- 
ces are  erected  ；  and  aidequate  teachers,  libraries  and  appara- 
tus, are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  consequences 
of  this  change  are  becoming  manifest,  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  competent  female  teachers,  and  in  other  respects. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at 
Washington,  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ^JJ^^ 
and  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  by  which  Spain  ceded  tween  Jdim 
to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  Adwiwaiid 
islands.    The  government  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  ex-  • 
onerate  Spain  from  the  demands  which  their  citizens  had 
against  that  nation,  on  account  of  injuries  and  spoliations  ；  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  congress  should  satisfy  these  claims,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.    The  con- 
tracting parties  renounced  all  claims  to  indemnities  for  any 
of  the  recent  acts  of  their  respective  officers  in  Florida.  Treaty  with 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  Spain  reject- 
United  States,  and  sent  to  Spain,  but  the  king  very  unexpect-  cd  by  the 
edly  refused  to  sanction  it. 

Don  Onis  was  recalled,  and  Don  Vives  sent  out.  Instead 
of  coining  directly  over,  he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  to  as- 
certain whether,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  former  party  would  be  aided  and  abetted.  But 
American  valor  stood  high  in  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  Mission  of 
last  war,  and  Don  Vives  obtained  no  encouragement  for  Spain  Don  Virea. 
to  quarrel  with  the  republic.    He,  however,  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington,  undertook  to  open  a  diplomatic  campaign,  but 
was  soon  put  to  silence  by  Mr.  Adams  ；  the  American  sec- 
retary steadily  demanding  the  ratification  of  the  engagement 
already  entered  into  by  an  authorized  agent  of  Spain.  Flori- 
da had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  value  to  that  nation,  and 
the  just  claim  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  she  knew 
not  how  else  to  cancel. 
25* 
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PART  IV.  The  treaty  was  therefore  ratified  by  the  Spaniah  gorera- 
PERioD  II.  ment  in  October,  1820,  and  posseasion  of  the  Floridas  girea 
CHAP.  XIX.  the  following  year. 

K^r^^  Although  the  addition  of  this  peninsnla,  which  completes 
JLSM.  the  ocean  boundary  of  the  United  States,  made  no  great  Ben- 
" '^^"  sation,  and  seemed  little  to  affect  the  politics  of  the  country, 
yet  the  event  was  important,  and  fraught  with  consequences. 
The  historian  of  the  American  RepubUc  miist  now  look  back, 
and  give  the  history  of  Florida  as  a  part  of  hia  plan,  and  look- 
ing forward  from  its  cession,  we  already  find  a  bloody  war 
folkmiDg  this  increase  of  territory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Minoori  question. 

A  PETITION  was  presented  to  congress  this  year,  from  the  PART  IV. 
territory  of  Missouri,  praying  for  authority  to  form  a  state  period  nL 
government,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.   A  bill  was   chap.  i. 
accordingly  introduced  for  that  purpose,  which  with  an  amend-  «^^*v^^ 
meoty  prohibitiDg  slavery  within  the  new  state,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  was  arrested  in  the  senate. 

The  district  of  Maine  also  presented  a  memorial  to  con-  IMO. 
gross,  praying  to  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  au-  Mwn«  pe- 
thorized  to  form  its  own  constitution,  and  to  be  admitted  into  **^^tSd. 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states.  The 
two  bills  for  the  admission  of  Maine  and  Missouri  were  joined, 
but  not  without  much  opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
striction in  the  Missouri  bill.   Upon  this  subject^  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  were  divided  into  two  parties  ；  thQse  from 
the  non-slayeholding  states  were  in  favor  of  the  restriction, 
while  those  from  the  south  warmly  opposed  it.    Much  debate 
look  place,  and  at  no  time  had  the  parties  in  the  congress  of  He«ted  and 
the  United  States  been  so  marked  by  a  geographical  division, 巧^^ 
or  80  much  actuated  by  feelings  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
states.    Nor  was  the  seat  of  government  the  only  place 
where  this  subject  was  discussed  ；  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people.    Many  of  the 
northern  states  called  meetings,  and  published  spirited  reso- 
lutions, expressive  of  their  fears  of  perpetuating  slavery. 

The  members  from  the  south  opposed  the  restriction^  partly 
on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  Tney  did  not  consider  that 
the  unqualified  admission  of  Missouri,  would  tend,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  perpetuate  slavery.  It  would  not,  they  contended,  be 
die  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  slaves  within  the 
states,  but  of  removing  some  of  those  that  already  existed, 
from  one  state  to  another.  They  maintained,  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  and  despotic  measure  of  the  general  government, 
and  one  that  would  infringe  upon  the  sovereignties  of  the  ^eR<jitiio§e 
states  ；  that  such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  the  resiric- 
by  which  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  ；  and,  tion. 
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PART  IV.  finally,  they  insinuated  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
PERIOD  III.  Union,  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  persisted. 
CHAP'  I.      On  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained  that  the  constitution 
gave  to  congress  the  right  of  admitting  states  with  or  without 
ISdO.   restrictions,  and  that  no  state  had  ever  yet  been  admitted 
^ponrate!*  without  any.    In  proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  when  North 
' Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  part  of  her  territory 
which  now  includes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  she  made  the 
grant  upon  the  express  condition  that  congress  should  make 
no  regulation  tending  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  When 
Georgia  ceded  the  Mississippi  territory,  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment which  provided  for  its  admission  as  a  state,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  expressly  excepted  that  ar- 
ticle which  forbids  slavery.    It  was  also  maintained  that  to 
strike  out  the  restriction  from  this  bill,  would  inevitably  tend 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  to  entail  this  greatest  of  evils  upon 
the  new  state,  besides  increasing  to  the  Union  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  unequal  representation.   After  much  discussion, 
in  ad-  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and  a  bill  passed  for  the  admis- 
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sion  of  Missouri  wifliout  any  restriction,  but  with  the  inhibi- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
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ous  question  ever  a^tated  in  congress,  at  length  disposed  of 
by  friendly  compromise. 
Maine  be-     The  long  connection  of  Maine  with  Massachusetts  was  now 
comes  a  se-  dissolved  by  its  final  admission  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
― 她 Federal  Union. 

Missouri  was  not  declared  independent  until  August,  1821. 
Previously  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  its  admission,  the 
people  had  formed  a  state  constitution  ；  a  provision  of  which 
required  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  "  to  prevent  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  from  coining  to,  and  settling  in  the  state." 
When  the  constitution  was  presented  to  congress,  this  provis- 
ion was  strenuously  opposed.  The  contest  occupied  a  great 
Mij^j^ad-  part  of  the  session,  but  Missouri  was  finally  admitted,  on  the 
condition  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  by  which  any  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  prevented  from  enjoy- 
ing those  rights  within  that  state,  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Monroe  This  year,  Mr.  Monroe  entered  upon  his  second  term  of 
reflected,  office,  having  been  re-elected  to  the  presidency  by  nearly  a 
unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Tompkins  was  also  continued  in  the 
vice-presidency. 

The  census.     By  the  fourth  census  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1820  was 

found  to  be  9,625,734,  of  whom  1,531,436  were  slaves. 
Jackson  go-    On  the  7th  of  March,  president  Monroe  appointed  General 
fSS^    Jackson  governor  of  Florida,  and  Elijeus  Fromentin,  chief- 
Aog  22.    justice.    But  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of  August  that  the 
reluctant  Spanish  officers  yielded  up  their  posts.  They 
showed  a  disposition  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
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new  authorities  by  refusing  to  give  up  all  the  archives,  ac-  PART  IV. 
cording  to  the  treaty.    Don  Cavalla,  the  Spanish  governor,  period  in. 
withheld  four  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  property,    chap,  i. 
Governor  Jackson,  after  a  specific  demand,  sent  an  armed  ^^i^v*^ 
Cbrce  to  take  the  papers,  and  bring  Cavalla  himself  before  l§dl. 
him.    He  refusing  ；  Jackson  sent  a  second  time,  had  him  taken  ^JJ^^^j^; 
from  his  bed,  and  carried  to  prison,  and  the  papers  seized.  takTtoem- 
Cavalla  applied  to  Judge  Fromentin,  who  granted  a  writ  of  bamn  him. 
habeas  corpus  for  his  relief.   Jackson  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  He  proceeds 
executed  until  his  own  purpose  of  securing  all  the  missing  ^^J]!^ 
papers  was  effected  ；  when  he  discharged  Cavalla.   This  af-  aummaiy 
fair  caused  much  controversy.  mamwr. 

Seven  of  the  Spanish  officers,  published  in  "The  Floridian," 
a  newspaper  issued  from  Pensacola,  severe  strictures  on  the  Banishes 
new  government.   Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  which  ban-  ^^PJJJ' 
ished  them  from  the  territory  after  five  days. 

Florida  was  now  for  the  purposes  of  goyemment  divided  ^J^.  d" 
into  two  counties,  one  east  of  the  Suwaney  river,  called  St  一 
John's,  and  one  west,  called  Escambia.  ties. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding that  Florida  should  be  governed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  territories.  General  Jack- 
8on*s  powers  which  he  had  used  so  liberally,  and  which  he 
declared,  in  defending  his  bold  measures,  were  unconstitu- 
tionally great,  terminated  according  to  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission, at  the  rising  of  congress  ；  and  he  declined  a  re-ap- 
pointment. 

In  June,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce,  on  i§5|j| 
terms  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advantage,  was  concluded  be-  Treaty  with 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  France. 

The  ports  of  the  West  India  Islands  were  about  this  time 
opened  to  the  American  republic,  by  act  of  the  British  par- 
liament. 

The  American  commerce,  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  had,  Alannmc  in- 
for  several  years,  suffered  severely  from  depredations  com- 饰 。了  P" 
mitted  by  pirates.    The  Alligator,  a  United  States'  schooner, 
having  received  information  of  their  vicinity  to  Matanzas, 
sought  and  engaged  the  pirates,  and  recaptured  five  American 
vessels.    She  aJso  took  one  piratical  schooner  ；  but  Allen,  Allen's  brara 
the  brave  commander  of  the  Alligator,  was  mortally  wounded  ^^j^ 
in  the  engagement. 

The  pirates  continued  their  lawless  aggressions,  and  con- 
gress the  next  year  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  fit  out  18d3. 
an  expedition  to  suppress  piracy.    Commodore  Porter,  to  j^^^ent 
whom  was  given  the  command,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  against  the 
cruising  with  his  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  the  free-  pintet« 
hooters  dared  not  appear,  but  depredated  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

In  the  message  of  President  Monroe  to  congress,  he  invi- 
ted their  attention  to  the  question  of  recognizing  the  indepen- 
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PART  IV.  dence  of  the  South  American  republics.    He  stated,  that 
PERIOD  m.  throughout  the  contest  between  those  colonies  and  the  pareiit| 
CHAF.  I.    country,  the  United  States  had  remained  neutral,  and  had  ful- 
y^^>r^^  filled,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  all  the  obligations  incident 
1898.    to  that  character.    Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  provia- 
Th:=e:f  ces  had  declared  theoiselves  independent  nations,  and  bad 
S^tb  enjoyed  that  independence,  free  from  invasioD.    Nor  was  it 
erican  now  contemplated  to  change  the  friendly  relations  with  either 
Swuldged.  of  the  parties  which  had  been  belligerent  ；  but  to  obserre  in 
Ministera  all  respects  as  heretofore,  should  the  war  be  renewed,  the 
，t  gJJJ®^  most  perfect  neutrality  between  them.    The  measure  was 
sanctioned,  and  ministers  were  appointed  to  Mexico,  Beunos 
Chii.     Ayre«,  Colombia,  and  Chili. 

Articles  of  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  were,  this  year,  subscribed  at  London,  by  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  These  articles  authorized  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  nation,  to  capture  and  condemn  the 
ships  of  the  other,  which  should  be  concerned  in  the  illicit 
traffic  of  slaves. 

Ever  since  the  year  1816,  the  tariff  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  congress  ；  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  protection  afforded  to  coarse  cot- 
ton cloths,  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  th^  encouragement 
of  American  manufactures.  Notwithstanding  the  depression 
which  succeeded  the  war,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  after 
they  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  had  prored  successful. 
Excepting  fine  fabrics,  which  were  not  manufactured  to  any 
extent  in  America,  domestic  cottons  almost  supplied  the  coun- 
try, and  considerable  quantities  were  exported  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Factories  for  printing  calicoes  had  been  erected  in  a 
few  places,  and  in  some  instances  the  manufacture  of  lace 
had  been  attempted. 

In  supporting  extensive  manufactories  independent  of  the 
protection  of  government,  great  energy  and  perseverance  were 
displayed.  The  friends  of  manufactures  had  increased  in 
numbers,  and  in  zeal  for  the  cause.  This  year  the  subject  of 
, a  new  tariff  was  again  brought  before  congress,  but  was  ve- 
hemently opposed.  The  grounds  of  opposition  were,  that  it 
would  injure  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  by  lessening  the  public  revenue,  compel  a  resort  to  a 
system  of  excise  and  taxation.  That  it  would  diminish  the 
exports  of  the  country,  as  other  nations  would  not  purchase 
articles  of  any  kind  from  us,  unless  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry was  received  in  exchange.  That  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  the  successful  establishment  of  manufactures,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  ；  and  that  manufactures 
would,  under  a  favorable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  flour- 
ish without  the  protection  of  government. 
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The  fnends  of  a  new  tariff  replied,  that  a  dependence  upon  PART  IV. 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country  was  the  only  true  policy  pbwod  in. 
of  our  government;  and  that  the  protection  desired  for  man-  "- 
ufactures,  far  from  injuring,  would  prove  beneficial  both  to  ，~^"'"^ 
commerce  and  agriculture.    It  would  bring  into  existence  *，  M4. 
new  and  extensive  establishments,  and  thns  create  a  home  oftiEefrieiids 
market,  without  which  the  agricnlturist  would  not  receive  ofthcprotec- 
with  constancy,  the  just  reward  of  his  labors,  and  which —。 纟^ riff 
would  tend  to  keep  the  resources  of  the  country  at  home.  It 
would  not  diminish  the  exportations,  unless  to  Europe,  where 
little  besides  the  raw  materials  are  carried  ；  and  by  the  ap- 
plications of  industry,  new  articles  of  exportation  might  be 
mnltiplied,  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  by 
which  we  should  be  indemnified  for  any  losses  thus  incurred. 
They  considered  it  by  no  means  certain  lhat  it  would  lessen 
the  public  revenue  ；  the  augmentation  of  duty  would  compen- 
sate for  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported. 
Experience  proved  that  manufactures  needed  protection,  and 
that  such  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  those  governments 
where  the  manufacturing  interest  flourished  ；  and  in  proof  of 
this,  they  pointed  to  the  steady  course  of  England. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  however,  conceded,  that 
if  all  nations  would  unite  in  a  system  of  free,  unshackled 
trade,  it  would  probably  produce  the  best  possible  state  of 
things  ；  but  they  contended,  that  as  the  United  States  must 
suffer  from  laws  made  by  other  nations  to  protect  and  favor 
their  own  manufactures,  it  was  but  just  that  the  citizens  of- 
the  United  States  should  receive  a  like  protection  and  prefer-  ^ 
ence  from  their  own  government.    After  much  discussion,  fonned* 
the  bill,  with  some  amendmenU,  passed.    It  proved  effectual 
in  affording  the  desired  protection  to  cotton  goods  ；  but  the 
question  was  still  agitated  in  fkvor  of  manufactures  of  other 
kinds,  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool  zealously  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  similar  protection. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lafayette  invited  to  America. 


On  the  15th  of  August,  1824,  General  Lafayette*  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  a  special  in- 
vitation, which  congress,  participating  in  the  warm  feeling 
which  pervaded  the  whole  nation,  had  given  him  to  yisit 
America. 
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of  this  uxid,  and  would  receive  no  other 
k.  His  addreu  was  then,  General  Lafi 
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When  infomation  was  received  in  the  city  of  New  York 
of  his  arrival,  a  committee  of  the  corporation,  and  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  citizens,  immediately  proceeded  to 
Staten  Island,  to  behold  and  welcome  the  former  benefactor 
of  their  country,  now  ita  illustrious  gaest.  Arrangements 
were  made,  by  the  committee,  for  lus  visit  to  New  York, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  following  day.  A  splendid  es- 
cort of  steamboats,  gaily  decorated  with  the  flags  of  every 
nation,  and  bearing  ^ousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to  the 
view  of  the  assembled  crowds  at  New  York.  His  feelings 
at  revisiting  again,  in  prosperity,  the  country  which  he  had 
sought  and  made  Ids  own  in  adversity,  were  at  times  overpow- 
ering, and  melted  him  to  tears.  Esteemed,  at  he  was,  f  * 
virtues,  and  consecrated  by  his  sufferings  and  con 
the  philanthropist  of  any  country  could  not  view  him  wit] 
an  awe  mingled  with  tenderness  ；  but  to  Anifiricaiks  there  was 
besides,  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  an 
associated  remembrance  of  those  worthies  of  our  reTolution 
with  whom  he  had  lived. 

The  thousands  assembled  to  meet  Lafayette  at  New  Yoik, 
manifested  their  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  shouts,  acclama- 
tions, and  tears.  He  rode  uncovered  from  the  battery  to  the 
City  Hall,  receiving  and  returning  the  affectionate  gratulationa 
of  the  multitude.  At  the  City  Hall,  magistrates,  and  citizens, 
were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address 
from  the  mayor.  He  then  met  with  a  few  gray-headed  vet6« 
raDs  of  the  revolution,  his  old  companiooB  in  arms,  and  thoogli 
nearly  half  a  century  had  passed  since  they  parted,  his  faidi- 
ful  memory  had  kept  their  countenanced  and  names. 

Deputations  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  HaTen, 
and  many  other  cities,  arrived  at  New  York,  with  invitations 
for  him  to  honor  those  places  with  his  presence.  After  w- 
maiDing  a  few  days  in  New  York,  he  proceeded  through 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  on  bis  way  to  BostOB.  'An 
escort  of  eight  hundred  citizens,  from  that  place  met  him,  and 
the  mayor  and  corporation  awaited  his  arriinal  at  the  city  lines. 
The  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  both  male  and  female,  were 
arranged  in  two  lines  on  the  side  of  the  common,  under  the 
care  of  their  respective  teachers,  and  through  these  beautiftd 
lines  the  procession  passed. 

From  Boston  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  to  visit  the  navy- 
yard.  Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  president  to  all  the 
military  posts,  to  receive  him  with  the  honor  due  to  the  high* 
est  officer  in  the  American  service. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  a  splendid  fete  was  given  at 
Castle  Garden. 

From  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Albany  and  Troy,  calling 
at  West  Point,  and  several  other  places  on  the  river.  He 
next  passed  through  New  Jersey,  and  visited  Philadelphia 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Yorktown,  and  Richmond.  These 
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places  Tied  with  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  splendor  with  PART  IV. 
which  they  received  the  beloved  defender  of  their  country. 
He  returned  to  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress, 
and  remained  there  several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollan,  and  a  township  of  land 
which  was  located  in  Florida,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of 
his  services  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude. 

About  the  last  of  February  he  proceeded  from  Washington 
to  Richmond,  thence  through'  North  and  South  Carolina,  to 
Savannah.  He  then  travelled  through  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans.  Proceeding  up  the  Missis- 
sippi as  far  as  St.  Louis,  he  visited  the  principal  places  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  He  then  returned  to  the  Ohio,  pass- 
ed through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  ； 
and  arrived  in  Boston  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-atone  of  the  monument,  to  commemorate  the  batde 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Leaving  Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Portland,  in  Maine  ； 
from  thence,  through  New  Hampshire,  to  Burlington  in  Ver- 
mont. Passing  down  lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  he 
arrived  again  in  New  York,  where  he  united  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  American  independence. 

Then  taking  his  leave  of  the  eastern  and  northern  states, 
he  returned  to  the  seat  of  government.  He  then  paid  an  af- 
fecting visit  to  the  honored  tomb  of  Washington. 

On  his  departure  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  presi- 
dent in  behalf  of  the  nation,  bade  him  an  affectionate  adieu  ； 
and  in  a  new  frigate,  named  the  Brandywine,  in  memory  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  safely  conveyed 
to  his  native  land. 

Lafayette's  whole  progress  through  the  United  States  had 
been  one  continued  triumph,  the  most  illustrious  of  any  which 
history  records.  The  captives  chained  to  his  triumphal  car, 
were  the  affections  of  the  people  ；  his  glory,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  adopted  country. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  America  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace.  Sixty  millions  of  her  national  debt  were  dis- 
charged. The  Floridas  were  peaceably  acquired,  and  the 
western  limits  fixed  at  the  Pacific  ocean.  Internal  taxes 
were  repealed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  nar- 
rowest limits  of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  im- 
proved, the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  re- 
cognized, progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced.  The  voice  of 
party  spirit  had  died  away,  and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of, 
as  the  "  era  of  good  feeling." 

Mr.  Monroe's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  four  Four  candi- 
among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  were  set  up  as  can-  ^ 
didates  for  the  presidency,  and  voted  for  by  the  electoral  col- 
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PAKT  IV.  lege.   These  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
PBRioD  ra.  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford.    The  electors  were 
CHAP.  u.  divided,  and  no  choice  being  made  by  them,  a  president,  ac- 
^^x^^  cording  to  the  constitution,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  house  of 
1895.    representatives,  from  the  three  candidates  whose  number  of 
by*thecS'-  votes  stood  highest.  These  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Jackson,  and 
lege  of  dec-  Crawford.    Mr.  Adams  was  chosen.    This  was  the  first  elec- 
tion  by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  case  contempla- 
tivM^hooM  ^  by  the  constitution,  where  there  was  no  one  of  the  can- 
Mr.  Adams,  didates  prefeirred  by  a  majority  of  the  electors.    Many  fean 
had  been  expressed,  that  whenever  such  a  case  could  occur, 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  dangerous  excitement  ；  but  the 
event  of  fixing  on  a  first  magistrate  was  passed  over  by  the 
American  congress  in  a  manner  which  showed  their  just 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  obligation,  which  bound  them  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Adania,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  was  that  marked  out  by  his  prede- 
cessor : there  remained,  however,  he  remarked,  one  effort  of 
magnanimity  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  throughout  the  na- 
icy  tion,  who  had  heretofore  followed  the  standards  of  political 
party  ； ~ it  was  that  of  discarding  every  remnant  of  rancour 
against  each  other,  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  frieads, 
and  of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone,  that  confidence, 
which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  bestowed  only 
upon  those  who  bore  the  badge  of  ^arty  communion. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  the  republic  of 
Treaty  with  Colombia,  was  ratified  in  1825,  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  ob- 
Colombia.  ligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the 

most  favored  nation. 
1836.       On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  died,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Simuitimc  Jefferson.    That  these  two  political  fathers,  who  had  con- 
ousdeath^of  tnbuted  more  than  any  other  Americans  living,  to  the  estab- 
f  residents  lishment  of  independence,  should  thus  depart  together,  amidst 
JeSrton^  the  rejoicings  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  struck  to  the  hearts 
' of  the  American  people  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  and 
^*^J'  astonishment. 
DetUiof  Mr.    The  next  anniversary  witnessed  the  death  of  another  ex- 
Monroe,    president,  James  Monroe.    His  history  is  his  praise. 

Free-masonry  claims  to  be  an  ancient  institution.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  became  popular  in  this  coun- 
try ； and  many  of  our  best  men,  among  whom  were  Washing- 
Free-mason-  ton  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  were  "  free  and  accepted  masons.** 
But  a  change  took  place  in  the  tone  of  society.  Sunday 
schools  and  temperance  meetings  were  more  congenial  to 
public  sentiment,  than  the  midnight  festivities  of  the  Masonic 
lodge.  Free-masoniy  has  now  in  this  country  but  few  ad- 
vocates.   This  result  has  yet  another  cause. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  William  Morgan,  who  was  preparing 
to  publish  a  book,  purporting  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Flee- 


MORGAN'S  ABDUCTION.  878 

masonry,  was  taken,  on  the  11th  of  September,  under  color  PART  IV. 
of  a  criminal  process,  from  Batayia,<  in  Genessee  county  pbriod  ul 
New  York,  to  Canandaigua,  in  Ontario  county,  examined  and 
discharged  ；  but  on  the  same  day  he  was  arrested  for  debt, 
and  confined  in  the  county  jail,  by  the  persons  who  brought   堇 M6. 
the  first  charge  against  him.    They  discharged  the  debt  them*  ^gi^J^* 
selves,  and  on  lus  leaving  the  prison,  in  the  evening,  he  was  Morgan  for- 
seized,  and  forced  into  a  carriage,  which  was  rapiSy  driven  cj^ly  cwried 
out  of  the  village,  and  he  was  never  seen  by  bis  friends,  teiiouslyS^ 
again.  poced  of. 

The  indignation  of  the  community  was  roused,  by  this  out-        • . 
rage,  to  an  intense  degree  ^  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  ^^^^： 
country  where  it  occurred.  Rumor  was  continually  harrow-  ed  by  Mor- 
ing  up  the  feelings  of  his  family  and  friends,  by  false  stories  8^，《.  "Wuc- 
calculated  to  mislead  inquiry,  of  his  having  been  seen,  dis- 
guised,  and  under  fictidous  names,  in  foreign  countries,  or  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Union.    Notwithstanding  that  those  who 
belonged  to  Masonic  societies,  were  attempting  in  these  and 
other  ways  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  his  abduction  ； 
yet  there  was  from  among  the  people  a  voice  not  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  rulers,  which  pronounced  that  Morgan  had  been 
foully  murdered.  Miu* 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  of  q^JJ^J^b 
investigation,  of  which  John  C.  Spencer  was  chairman.        of  inrestiga- 

They  reported  that  William  MoTgaa  had  been  put  to  death.  ^on. 
The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  mysterious  disappear-    堇 897. 
ance  have  confirmed  their  decision.    The  persons,  who  were  Their  re- 
ispected  of  being  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy,  fled  port- 
Dm  their  homes  and  took  refuge  under  fictitious  names,  in 
stant  places,  and  all  are  said  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  by  disaster  or  violence. 

Morgan's  abduction  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against  all 
Masonic  societies  ；  and  a  political  party  waB  formed,  called  Anti-ma- 
Anti-masonic,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  abolish  Free-ma-  p«rty. 
sonry  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  secret  Qpp^  ^ 
societies  in  a  free  government,  were  not  only  unnecessary,  masonic  so- 
but  even  dangerous  to  its  existence.    They  averred  that  ma-  cietics. 
aonry,  as  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Morgan,  claimed  a  right  . 
over  the  lives  of  its  members  ；  and  as  taking  human  Ufe  gnmi^of 
with  intention,  and  without  the  sanction  of  civil  authority  is  opposition, 
murder  ；  therefore,  this  society  must  be  regarded  as  especially 
at  variance  with  law,  human  and  divine. 

The  Anti-masonic  party  once  organized,  was  by  its  leaders 
made  to  subserve,  not  only  its  original  purpose,  but  others, " 
such  as  electioneering  for  favonte  candidates  to  office  ；  and  "^j^jjj^ 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  the  politicians  of  the  day  under- 
stand by  "  making  political  capital"  of  any  subject  of  popular 
excitement.    The  Anti-elavery  party,  which,  as  a  political  Anti^k- 
union,  arose  about  the  time  that  the  Anti-masonic  party  de- 
clined,  had  its  origin,  in  feelings  equally  honorable  to  human 
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nature  ；  and  there  is.  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  wiU  in  a  aim 
ilar  manner  be  perverted. 

The  tariff  question  again  agitated  congress,  and  the  debates 
terminated  in  tlie  passage  of  a  law  laying  protective  duties  an 
such  articles  of  import  as  competed  with  certain  maniifactiired 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  By  this 
tariff  bill,  additional  duties  were  laid  on  wool  and  wool- 
ens, iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics,  lead,  distilled  spirits,  ailk 
stuffs,  window-glass  and  cottons.  The  maaufactunng  states 
received  the  law  with  warm  approbation,  while  the  southern 
states  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  planters  ；  and  in  Cluurleston,  South  Carolioa,  the  flags 
on  tlie  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  a  state  con- 
rention  was  demanded. 

The  presidential  election  having  been  decided  by  the  col- 
lege of  electors,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  was 
inaugurated  president,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  tariff  bill  found  Vut  few  friends  in  the  south- 
em  states,  the  citizens  of  most  of  them  were  in  favor  of 
seeking  for  its  repeal  by  constitutional  measures.  Even  in 
South  Carolina,  the  head-quarters  of  the  opposition,  was  a 
powerful  party,  who  were  styled  the  Friends  of  the  Union, 
and  were  hostile  to  any  disorganizing  measures.  A  small 
majority,  however,  now  first  styled  the  "  state  rights"  paity, 
and  afterwards,  the  "  nullifiers,"  were  working  themselves  up 
to  that  high  pressure  of  exasperation,  which  is  ever  followed  by 
rashness  of  conduct.  In  congress,  their  doctrines  were  ably 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  senate,  but  they  were  met  and 
confuted  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  Wmch  convinced 
the  understanding,  and  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  eveiy 
patriot  in  the  Union. 

Since  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  in  1818,  the  Indian 
tribes  had  remained  in  peace.  In  April,  of  this  year,  the 
Winnebagoes,  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  inhabiting  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, recrossed  that  river  under  their  chief,  Black  Hawk,  and 
entered  upon  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the  United 
States,  and  which  were  occupied  by  citizens  of  Illinois. 
These  Indians  being  well  mounted  and  armed,  scattered  rap- 
idly their  war  parties  over  that  defenseless  country,  breaking 
up  settlements,  killing  whole  families,  and  burning  their  dwel- 
lings. Generals  Atkmson  and  Scott,  were  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  frontier. 

The  disease,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
made  its  appearance  in  Can^a,  on  the  9th  of  June,  among 
some  newly  arrived  Irish  emigrants.  It  followed  apparently 
along  the  yalleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Champlain  and  Hud- 
son, and  on  the  26tli,  several  cases  occurred  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
place  in  dismay,  bat  notwitastanding  the  reduction  of  numbers, 
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the  rayages  of  the  disease  were  appalling.    It  spread  with  PART  IV. 
great  rapidity  throughout  the  states  of  New  York  and  Michi-  period  m. 
gan  ；  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  the  chap.  n. 
Gulph  of  Mexico.    From  New  York  it  went  south  through  v-^^v-i^ 
the  Atlantic  states,  as  far  as  North  Carolina.    It  was  a  sin-  1839. 
gular  characteristic  of  this  excruciating  and  quickly  fatal  mal-  ^*™8^»»  of 
ady,  that,  though  not  apparently  contagious,  it  followed  the  Sro^ghS2 
great  routes  of  travel,  both  on  the  land  and  water.    New  Union. 
England,  with  a  few  exceptions,  eecaped  the  scourge. 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  die  War  Department,  the  gar- 
risons on  the  seaboard,  from  Fort  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  New 
York  harbor,^were  withdrawn  and  placed  under  the  command  juiy. 


of  General  Scott,  to  be  employed  in  the  Indian  war.    Pro-  General 
ceeding  with  haste,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  the  general  em-  ^1^"^?^*^" 
barked  his  troops  in  steamboats  at  Buffalo.    The  season  was  troops  for  the 
hotj  and  the  boats  were  crowded.    The  cholera  broke  out  Indian  war. 
among  the  troops.    Language  cannot  depict  the  distress  that  The  cholera 
ensued,  both  before  and  after  their  landing.    Many  died;  bxeaksoutin 
many  deserted,  from  dread  of  the  disease,  and  perished  in  the  咖》 
woods  either  from  cholera  or  starvation.    The  exerUons,  suf- 
ferings, and  danger,  of  General  Scott,  during  this  period,  were 
greater  than  they  ever  were  on  the  field  of  battle  ；  and  it  thus 
became  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  seat  of  war  at  the    Aug.  2. 
time  intended.    General  Atkinson,  by  forced  marches,  came  Atkbi^de- 
up  with  Black  Hawk's  army  on  the  second  of  August,  near  feats  the  in- 
the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa.    The  Indians  were  routed  and  ^ 
dispersed,  and  Black  Hawk,  his  son,  and  several  warriors  of 
note  made  prisoners. 

After  having  been  detained  at  fortress  Monroe  for  several 
months,  the  chief  and  his  son  were  carried  Uurough  the  prin-  Black  Hawk 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  next  year  sent  back 
to  their  people,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  further  resistance 
against  so  poweiiul  a  nation. 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  near  Baltimore,  the  last  sur- 
viving signer  of  the  Declaratioii  of  Independence,  died  on  the 
14th  of  November,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  So 
deep  was  the  reverence  felt  for  this  relic  of  the  revolution  that 
many  a  pilgrimage  is  even  now,  made  to  the  mansion  house 
where  he  spent  hia  virtuous  life. 

The  state  nghts,  or  nullification  party,  having  a  majoriQr  in 
South  Carolina,  held  a  convention  at  Columbia,  from  whence   Nov.  19. 
they  issued  an  ordinance  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  which  A 
they  declared  that  congress,  in  layins  protective  duties,  had  ^SlimWaf^ 
exceeded  its  just  powers  ；  and  that  me  several  acts  alluded  South  Caro- 
to,  should,  from  that  time,  be  utterly  nuU  <md  void  ；  Uiat  it  jj; 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  to  nu]ii|l 
adopt  measures  to  arrest  their  operation,  from  and  after  the  ordi- 
l8t  of  February,  1833  ；  that  the  courts  of  that  state  shoiild    脚" • 
not  question  the  validity  of  that  ordinance,  nor  suffer  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ； that  any  one  hold- 
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PART  IV.  inff  an  office  under  the  state,  should  take  an  oath  to  obey  that 
PERIOD  in.  orainance  ；  or  if  otherwise,  the  office  should  be  filled  up  as  if 
the  incumbent  were  dead  ；  that  no  person  thereafter,  should 
be  elected  to  any  office  whatever,  either  civil  or  military,  un- 
til he  had  taken  the  oatk  not  only  to  obey  the  ordinance,  but 
such  acts  as  the  legislature  might  therei^T  pass  to  carry  the 
same  into  operation. 

  Finally,  Uie  instniment  declared,  that  the  people  of  South 

OrdinaniM  Carolina  would  not  submit  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
^^'uited*  States,  but  that  they  should  consider  any  act  of  congress,  au- 
States  shall  tliorizing  the  employment  of  a  naval  or  militaiy  force  against 
ra^MdS^of      B^to)  as  nuU  and  vM ；  and  in  that cMe,  the  people  would 
with-  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection  with 
d»j^dof  Uie  other  states,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  orgsnixe  a 
IkuL*^  separate  govemment,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things,  wbich 
sovereign  and  independent  states  have  a  right  to  do. 
Ten-    The  convention  also  put  forth  an  "  Address  to  the  people  of 
巳 &e  United  States,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  nuUification 
were  avowed,  and  the  hope  expressed,  that  the  other  states 
would  give  up  the  protective  system,  as  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  would  inevitably  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Umon. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  in  South  Carolina,  also,  held  a 
convention  at  Columbia,  on  the  24th  of  November.  They 


Nor.  a*.  , 

iS'in^Soatii  adopted,  and  published,  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordinance. 

Caiolina  ---   

meet  and 
protest. 


Not.  27. 
State 氤 u- 


Meetings  were  held  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  resolutions  passed,  expressive  of  entire  reprobation  of  the 
principles  avowed  by  the  nullifiers. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  convened  at  Columbia, 
on  the  27th  of  November.    Governor  Hamilton,  in  his  open- 

  tag  message,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  ordinance.  He 

uiritiw  ap-  recommended  that  the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  of  the  city 
nSmSc^on  of  Charleston,  should  unite  in  requesting  the  president  to 
ordinance,  withdraw,  from  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  the  United  States' 
soldiers,  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  stationed  there,  by 
request  of  those  authorities,  to  defend  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, in  case  of  a  slave  insurrection.  He  recommended,  also, 
that  the  militia  should  be  reK)rganized  ； that  the  executire 
should  be  authorized  to  accept  of  the  services  of  12,000  Tolan- 
teers  ； ~ and  that  prpyision  should  be  made  for  procaring 
heavy  ordnance,  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  President  Jackson  published  a 
proclamation,  warning  the  nullification  party  of  the  consequen- 
ces which  would  ensue,  if  they  persisted  in  the  course  they 
had  commenced.  After  a  series  of  reasoning  to  conyince 
them  of  their  error,  he  added,  "  I  consider,  then,  llie  power 
to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  state,  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  the  Union,— contradicted 
expressly  by  the  constitution, unauthorized  by  its  spirit, 一 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 


Pint,  he 
bhowB  the 

noUifiexs 
their  error. 
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In  concliision,  the  president  told  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  PART  IV. 
United  States  must  be  executed,  that  he  had  no  discretionary  pbbiod  m. 
power  on  the  subject  ；  that  those  who  told  them  they  miglu  obap.  n. 
peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  them  ；  that  nothuiff  v-^v-^^ 
but  a  forcible  opposition  could  prevent  their  execution,  and  1M9. 
that  such  opposition  most  be  repelled,  for  "  disunion  by  armed  ？ 
force,"  he  said,  " is  treason.'*    Finally,  he  appealed  to  the  theirdanger. 
ptttriotism  of  South  Carolina,  to  retrace  her  steps,  and,  to  the  Appeals  to 
country,  to  rally  in  defense  of  the  Union.  to*rSy!^ 

No  act  of  General  Jackson  was  ever  more  popular  than 
this  proclamation.   There  was  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  ^JJ^^*^ 
his  measures,  who  held  that  his  talents  were  rather  for  war  ^president's 
than  peace  ；  and  that,  in  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  will,  conduct 
he  pursued  his  objects  as  the  keen  sportsman  his  game,  heed- 
less what  fences  he  broke  down  in  his  way  ；  but  on  this  oc- 
casion, this  party  tied,  in  commendation,  with  the  larger  and 
ruling  party,  by  whom  his  administration  was  unifomily  ap- 
proved ； and  from  every  quarter  he  received  from  the  people, 
proffers  of  military  service. 

Governor  Hamilton  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
South  Carolinian  army,  Colonel  Hayne  succeeded  him.  He 
issued  a  proclamation,  counter  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  in 
wbich  he  put  forth  the  doctrines  of  disunion,  in  their  most 
offensive  form  ；  calling  on  the  people  to  disregard  the  "  yain 
menaces"  of  the  president,  and  "  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
**  The  legislature  also  continued  to  authorize  the  em- 
lent  of  Tolunteera,  who  were  "  to  hold  themselyes  in 
tes8  to  take  the  field,  at  a  minute's  warning." 
The  unionists,  feeling  how  unhappy  must  be  a  contest, 
which  would  separate  families,  where  the  son  might  be  called 
on  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  father,  and  the  brother  that  of  the 
brother,  now  aroused,  and,  encouraged  by  the  decided  tone  of  ^J^^^^^. 
the  president,  they  took  one  equally  decided  ；  and  held  meet-  ists. 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they  declared, "  we 
w3i  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may." 

General  Jackson  followed  his  word  with  bis  deed.    He  Jaduon  pre* 
caused  Castle  Pinckney,  a  fortress  which  commands  the  inner  ^JJjJJj^^l^ 
harbor  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  to  be  put  in  ntioos 
complete  order  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.    Fort  g^^Jg^^^ 
Moidtrie,  on  Sullivan's  island,  was  likewise  strongly  garrison-  ^Una."^ 
ed,  and  General  Scott  placed  in  command  ；  while  several 
ships  of  war,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Elliot,  were 
anchored  in  the  bay  ••  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  private  assu- 
rances to  the  leading  nuUifiers,  that  unless  they  desisted,  he 
ahonld  take  the  field  in  person,  and  appear  in  South  Carolina, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  anny  . 

The  nullification  party  did  not  decide  to  meet  the  nation  in 
anna,  with  General  Jackson  at  its  head.    The  crisis  which  A  ehaii«a  of 
had  caused  so  many  forebodings,  was  adjourned^  and  the.au*. 
26 
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PART  lY.  tbcmties  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  collection  of  duties  until  the 
PERIOD  m.  Ist  of  March,  and  before  that  period  arrived,  measures  were 
CHAP.  m.  taken  which  restored  tnmquiliily. 

v^-v^w  On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  bill  into 
IWS.   the  senate,  which  had  for  its  object,  a  compromiae  between 

M^*cii*'»        muMifaoturuig  interests  of  the  north,  and  the  cotton  pisau 

jv^'pfwJJl,  era  of  the  «(mth.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  articles, 
and  limited  the  opmtion  of  the  tariff,  to  the  30th  of  Septein- 

Tviff  tnll.  ber,  1842.  It  being  considered  a  bill  for  reyeniie,  it  waa  doi 
acted  upon  in  the  senate,  until  afler  the  house  of  representa- 
tivee  had  adopted  it,  when  it  passed  rapidly  through  that  body, 
was  signed  by  the  president,  and  becsoM  a  law  oa  the  3d  of 
March.  It  gave  general  content  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  the  union  is  so  dear,  that  whaterer  or  who* 
ever  endangers  it,  is  looked  upon  with  svBpicicm  and  di^lear 
sure  ；  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  nounskes  and  coosali- 
dates  ity  is  regarded  with  approl>adon  and  ccNnj^ency. 

^"toOT^"  Gen*  Jackaon  was  re-elected,  and  Martia  Van  Boxen  of 
March  4th.  New  York,  made  Vice-president. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  east  of  the  MiBsiBBtppi  gtrto  the  ftr  weat 

May  20.      GsNEEAi*  Lafatette,  full  of  yean  and  h(»o»,  died  on 
^fi?  tte^*  the  20th  of  May,  1833,  and  was  mourned  at  the  common 
" •    father  of  his  native  and  his  adopted  country. 

e  The  position  of  the  remaining  aboriginal  tribes  gave  the 
^  rulers  great  uneasiness.  If  the  Indians  would  subject  them- 
selves  to  the  laws  of  civilized  society,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
declare  war  before  they  made  it,  and  then  to  make  it  only 
with  those  in  aims,  they  might  have  their  resenrations,  aiid 
enjoy  them  within  the  limits  of  the  states.  But  so  loog  as 
they  were  subtly  contriving  war,  when  they  were  seemingly 
bent  on  peace, ― their  declaration  made  only  by  the  war- 
p,  (Udd  signed  by  the  scalping-knife ~ so  long,  it  would  be 
to  expect  that  their  neighborhood  could  be  tolerated  by 
civilized  man :  for  the  father  and  the  husband  would  look  be- 
yond treaties  written  on  parchment  to  the  law  of  nature, 
wliich  bids  him  protect  and  defend  his  helpless  ones.  If  the 
government  in  good  faith,  sought  to  preserve  the  Indian 
^^iJ'^jy  ttibes,  they  refusing  to  change  theiic  mode  of  warfare,  the 
mode  of  war-  Only  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  at  length,  by 
their  murderous  atrocities,  oblige  the  rulers,  in  defense  of  the 
lives  of  their  own  people,  to  send  their  armies  and  destroy 
them.  Such  had  been  the  fate  of  former  tribes,  and  sucb,  un- 
less somethiiiff  was  done  to  avert  the  cata8tio|^e,  was  likely 
to  be  that  of  mose  still  remaining.  To  devise  tone  eipedi- 
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ent  to  saye  them,  and  protect  their  own  people,  was  the  diffi-  PART  IV, 
cult  problem  which  the  government  had  to  solve.  period  id 

That  General  Jackson  saw  the  subject  much  in  this  light,  is 
apparent  from  his  earliest  message  to  congress.  He  remarked 
that  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Nanragansett  and  the  Dela- 
ware was  fast  and  inevitably  approachmg  the  Choctaw,  the 
Cherokee,  and  the  Creek,  if  they  remained  within  the  limits 
of  the  states.  He  said  that  regard  to  our  national  honor 
brought  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  to  preserve  the  race.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might  be  set  apart 
and  guarantied  to  the  Indian  tribes,  each  to  hare  distinct 

jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use,  and  free  from  --   

any  control  of  the  United  States,  other  than  might  be  neces-  £i/JSKJ3 
sary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.   There  the  benevo-  to  the  west, 
lent  might  teach  them  ；  and  there  they  might  fonn  a  nation 
which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and  attest  the  humanity 
of  the  American  government. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  project,  which  would  have 
appalled  a  more  timid  mind.  President  Jackson  met  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  characteristic.    "  The  emigration,"  said  he, 
" should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cru^  as  unjust  to  hnHaxm 
compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  must  go,  bat 
and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."    Congress  sanctioned  the  ^7  must  go 
project  which  former  able  statesmen  had  advocated,  and  em-  ^。 
powered  the  president  to  cany  it  out  ；  and  he  fearlessly  under- 
took, what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  and  what 
none  but  the  Almighty  can  effect,  to  combine  freewill  with 
necessity.    To  oblige  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily  for 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

With  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  however,  treaties  1881， 
were  made  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly  end-   9  &  3. 
grated  to  the  country  fixed  on,  which  was  the  territory  next  T》::h=*- 
to  Arkansas.    The  United  States  paid  the  expenses  of  their 
remoyal,  and  supplied  them  with  food  for  the  firist  year.  remore. 

When  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  April  2,  1802,  1809. 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  south  of  Tennessee,  and  west 
of  the  Chatahouchee  river,  the  government  paid  in  hand  to  ^  United  * 
that  state  $1,250,000，  and  further  agreed,  "at  their  own  ex-  States  the 
pense,  to  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  ^^^^ 
same  could  be  peaceabty  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  state." 

Under  this  contract,  l!he  United  States  had,  by  sundry  tre&- 
ties  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians,  who  oc-  Qoren 
cupied  the  territory,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  25,980,000  foliU] 
acres,  and  delivered  the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  Geor- 
gia.  Of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  purchased  territory, 
some  of  them  removed  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of 
them  took  refuge  with  the  brethren  of  the  same  tribes  in  Ala- 
26* 
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PART  IV.  bama  ;  but  the  great  masses  of  Indian  population,  on  leaving 
P£Riou  m.  the  territories  they  had  given  up,  only  condensed  themselves 
cHAF.  IT.  closer  on  the  large  and  fertile  domain  within  the  state  of 
^^v'^^  Georgia,  which  they  had  reserved  to  theniBelTes  ；  and  from 
thenceforward  they  refused  to  sell,  cede  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  give  up,  on  any  consideration,  any 
more  of  their  land. 

In  the  meantime,  the  constantly  increasing  white  popiila- 
tion  was  pressing  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the  Indian  reserva- 
Ixu^janB    tion,  within  which,  the  tribes  exercised  a  sort  of  independent 
within  Geor-  dominion,  by  which  a  retreat  was  furnished  for  runaway 
gU     inde-  alaves,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  a  set  of  vagabonds  ever 
ready  for  violence.   This  condition  of  their  state  was  viewed 
by  the  people  of  Georgia  as  intolerable  ；  and  the  legislature,  in 
Jhe  Geor-  due  time,  extended  its  laws  and  jnrisixradence  over  the  whole 
^SS^tobe"  Indian  territory.    The  Cherokees  considered  this  measure  w 
rid  of  them,  an  infringement  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  a  violation  of  re- 
cent treaties  ；  and  they  appealed  to  the  general  gOTemment  for 
redress. 

The  well-known  policy  of  President  JackBon  was  to  remove 
1831-9.  them;  and  the  Georgians,  thus  encouraged,  souglit,  by  a 
Discredita-  cotuTse  of  proceeding,  contrary  to  law  and  right,  to  make  their 
^5:」f  position  untenable.  They  put  in  prison  two  missionariee 
whom  they  suspected  of  dissuading  the  Indians  against  the 
removal.  President  Jackson  would  do  nothing  to  check  these 
discreditable  proceedings,  from  a  tendemeBs  to  state-rights  ； 
which,  fortunately  for  the  union,  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
of  South  Carolina. 

Thus  annoyed  by  the  state  government,  and  beset  by  i 
from  Washington,  a  treaty  was  obtained  from  a  few  of 
chiefs  by  which  the  removal  of  the  tribe  was  to  take 
The  fairness  of  this  treaty  was  denied,  and  the  Indians  were 
averse  to  leading  their  own  and  their  fathera*^  pleasant  land. 
The  difficult  and  perilous  task  of  bringing  the  Cherokees  to 
coDBent  to  this  arrangement  was  intrustea  to  General  Scott. 
His  firm  and  conciliatory  measuies,  effected  their  removal 
without  bloodshed.  Much  had,  however,  been  previously 
done  to  gain  the  confidence  and  allay  the  animosity  of  the 
Indians,  by  the  able  officers  who  had  preceded  Genenl  Scott 
in  thia  important  service. 


the  mission' 
aries. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1898. 

September. 
A  trea^ 
made  with 
the  Semi- 
noles. 


TbB  Florida  War. . 

Measures  equally  wise  were  not  pursued  with  the  Semi- 
noles  inhabiting  East  Florida.  In  September,  1823,  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
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Fort  Moiiltrie,  South  Carolina,  between  the  United  States  PART  IV« 
and  the  Seminoles,  by  which  those  Indians  relinquished  period  nt. 
their  claims  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida,  reserving  to 
themselves  a  portion  for  a  residence.  Subsequently  disputes 
arose  respecting  the  construction  of  this  treaty  ；  the  Indi- 
ans claiming  that  it  gave  them  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
reservadon  for  twenty  years. 

Colonel  Gadsden,  as  agent  for  the  United  States,  made  * 
another  treaty  with  the  Seminoies,  at  Payne's  Landing  in   堇 M9. 
Florida,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  cedemeir .  JJ*y  9. 
reservation,  and  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  delegation  ©f  Pa^? 
of  their  chiefs,  appointed  by  the  treaty,  was  sent  at  the  ex-  ~ 
pensQ  of  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  country  assigned 
them,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  Creeks,  who  had 
already  emigrated,  would  unite  with  them,  as  one  people.  If 
the  Seminoies  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  then  the  treaQr 
was  to  be  binding. 

The  Indian  delegation,  after  examining,  took  it  upon  tliem 
to  4;onclnde  a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners,  ren- 
dering absolute  the  one  made  at  Payne's  Landing. 

To  this  transaction  the  nation  at  large  objected,  and  averred  Treaty  of 
that  the  delegation  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  they 
should  have  reported  to  the  tribe  the  result  of  their  observa-  chiefs,  Zd 
tions,  and  taken  their  rote  ；  but  as  it  was,  imfaimess  and  " 
treachery  were  charged  upon  the  parties  who  thus  prema- 
turely completed  the  agreement. 

The  Indians  were,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  re- 
move within  three  years  after  its  ratification  ；  and  to  com- 
mence their  emigration  as  early  as  possible  in  1833.  Their 
removal  was  not,  however,  then  attempted. 

But  President  Jackson,  although  he  might  for  a  short  time 
delay,  was  not  a  roan  to  change  his  purposes,  or  swenre  from 
their  full  execution  ；  and  in  regard  to  the  Seminoies,  he  now 
determined  to  delay  no  longer. 

He  made  General  Wiley  Thompson  the  government  agent 
for  superintending  the  proposed  change,  and  sent  him  to  Flori- 
da to  prepare  for  me  emigration.  Captain  Russel,  of  the  army, 
accompanied  him  as  disbursing  officer.  Thompson  soon 
found,  and  reported  to  the  government,  that  most  of  the  Indi- 
ans were  unwilling  to  leave  their  homes.  They  plead  that  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  suffered  them  to  remain  for  twenty 
years  ； ― and  said  that  though  the  lands  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi might  be  good,  the  Indians  there  were  bad. 

On  reporting  this  to  the  war  department,  Thompson  was 
told  that  the  Seminoies  were  to  be  removed  for  tneir  own 
benefit,  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  ； ― that  the  mili- 
tary force  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  Indians  would  be  in- 
creased ； and  be  was  d&rected  to  inform  the  Seminoies  that  the 】 
annuities  which  they  received  under  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie would  not  be  paid  until  they  consented  to  emigrate.  He 
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i  also  required  to  conmranicate  freely  with  General  Clinch, 
he  army,  who  owned  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  Indian 


PART  IV.  was  1 
PERIOD  III.  of  the  8nny~ 
CHAP.  IT.  reservation. 
^^"^-^ President  Jackson  also  sent  a  conciliatoiy  "  talk"  to  the  chiefs 
1834.    who  assembled  to  hear  it.    They  discussed,  with  General 
Thompson,  their  intended  departure,  seemed  much  gratified 
with  the  president's  talk,  and  their  principal  chief,  Osceola, 
with  others,  parted  apparently  in  perfect  good  humor.  But  the 
agents  must  have  doubted  their  sincerity,  for  General  Thoiiq>- 
9on  requested  the  govenunent  to  send  more  troops.  General 
Clinch,  however,  wrote  to  the  war  department,  humanely  in- 
quiring  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  them  Temain  until  the 
^^ti^*     next  spring,  provided  they  would  consent  tr  remove  peaceably 
delay,     and  quietly  on  the  first  day  of  March.    "  I  believe,"  said  he, 
" the  whole  nation  will  readily  come  into  the  measure,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  much  sympathy 
for  this  people." 

The  answer,  although  it  contained  professions  of  regard 
for  the  Seminoles,  yet  bK>re  the  government's  peremptory  order 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  their  remoyal. 

The  Indians,  in  the  meantime,  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  agreed  to  carry  it  into 
effect  ；  but  when  the  agents  took  the  preparatory  steps  for 
their  removal,  the  deep-seated  repugnance  of  the  people  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  was  again 
manifested. 

It  was  believed  that  they  acted  much  under  the  influence 
of  Osceola  or  Powel.  This  chief  owed  his  elevation  solely 
to  his  personal  qualities.  His  father  was  an  Englishman, 
his  mother  a  Seminole,  and  he  thus  mingled  the  Saxon  with 
the  Indian  blood.  His  bearing  was  proud  and  gloomy.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  General  Thompson  held  a  conference  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  Osceola  took  a  tone  that  displeased 
him,  and  he  manacled  the  chief,  and  confined  him  for  a  day 
to  a  prison.  Osceola  seemed  penitent,  signed  the  treaty^  to 
remove,  and  was  released.  Afterwards  Tj^mpson  eatrusted 
him  with  several  pieces  of  service  ；  and  he  passed  through 
different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  appearing  cheerfully  engaged 
in  aiding  General  Thompson  to  accomplish  his  plans.  But 
he  dissembled,  and  was  concerting  with  the  Indians  a  deep 
and  cruel  revenge. 

It  fell  first  on  the  heads  of  those  Indians  who  were  true  to 
the  whites.    Mathla,  a  chief,  was  killed  because  he  had  been 
engaged  in  making  the  obnoxious  treaty  ；  and  some  hundreds 
_ .       of  the  Seminoles  fled  to  Fort  Brooke,  at  Taispa  Bay,  bring- 
TO^fe'wh^  ing  the  first  account  of  the  real  designs  of  Osceola  and  his 
the  re-  party.    In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  opposed  to  the  removal, 
movBl.    had  disappeared  from  their  usual  places  of  residence. 

Alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  the  government  ordered  troops 
from  the  southern  posts  to  repair  to  Fort  Brooke.   The  com- 
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mand  was  given  to  General  Clinch,  who  was  at  Camp  King,  PART  IV. 
distant  one  hundred  miles,  or  about  half  the  way  from  Tampa  period 叫 
Bay  to  St.  Augustine.  ohap.  xv. 

Major  Dade  marched  from  Fort  Brooke  to  join  him,  at  the  ^^^^^r^ 
head  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,,  accompanied  by  1885. 
captains  Gardner  and  Fraser.  M^or  'Siie 

About  eighty  miles  of  the  toilsome  journey  had  been  accom-  begins  his 
plished,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Major  Dade  rode 
in  front  of  his  troops,  and  cheered  them  with  the  intelligence  !，  ambushed 
that  their  march  was  nearly  at  an  end;  and  he  kindly  assured  by  the  Indi- 
them,  that  they  should  have  three  days'  rest  at  Camp  King. 
A  volley  was  fired  at  the  moment  from  hundreds  of  unseen  jj^ 
muskets.    The  speaker,  and  those  he  addressed,  fell  dead,  with  throe-' 
The  whole  advance  was  killed  on  the  first  fire;  at  the  second,  <m^nof 
Captain  Fraser  and  many  others.  So  entirely  was  the  foe     ， 咖" 
concealed  that  many  rounds  were  fired  at  them  by  the  survi- 
vors before  an  Indian  was  seen.    The  savages  then  rose,  and 
surrounding  the  Americans,  came  in  close  contact,  using 
knives  and  bayonets.    A  field-piece,  which  Major  Dade  had 
ordered,  was  now  brought  into  the  action,  and  the  Indians 
drew  off. 

Thirty  were  all  that  remained  of  Dade's  army.  They  im- 
proved the  respite  afforded  them  to  construct  a  triangular 
breastwork  of  trees,  which  they  felled. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  where  waa  Osceola,  who 
had,  doubtless,  led  the  attack?    It  is  supposed  that  he  went  CamplEi^! 
the  twenty  miles  from  Dade's  battle  field  to  Camp  King,  to 
perform  a  work  there. 

On  that  day.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  with  a  convivial 
party,  were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garrison. 
As  ihey  sat  at  table,  a  volley  from  a  hundred  muskets  was 
poured  through  the  doors  and  windows.  General  Thompscm  忠 *^』f 
fell  dead,  pierced  by  fiileen  bullets.  Of  the  others,  some  were  xtompaon. 
killed  at  the  first  fire,  others,  attempting  to  escape,  were  mur- 
dered without  the  house.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  the  Indi- 
ans, had  rushed  in,  and  himself  scalped  the  man  who  had 
once  placed  fetters  upon  the  limbs  of  the  Seminole  chief. 
The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the  garrison. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  mounted  company  of  one  hundred  Indi- 
ans, (doubtless,  Osceola  and  his  party,  now  returning  triumphant 
from  the  massacre  at  Camp  King) attacked,  with  whoop  and 
yell,  the  inclosure  of  the  thirty  survivors.  The  Indians 
charged  only  once,  for  they  were  repulsed  by  the  cool  bravery  gcen:of  ths 
of  the  devoted  men.  Many  of  the  Indians  fell,  but  fresh  tngedy. 
numbers  continually  appeared  ；  and  one  by  one,  bravely  fight- 
ing, the  officers  and  soldiers  fell,  till  there  was  none  to  resist. 
The  narrator,  Ransom  Clarke,  was  woimded,  and  that  soldier 
only  escaped  death  by  feigning  it  ；  and  then,  almost  by  mira- 
cle, workmg  his  way  through  die  woods.    He  eventually  died 
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PART  IV.  of  his  wounds  ；  and  thus  every  one  of  Dade's  army  were 
nuoD  m.  killed  in  that  Iwttle. 

CHAP.  IT.  A  deep  sensation  pervaded  the  country  at  the  news  of  this 
v^^-^^  massacre.    At  Fort  Brooke,  the  garrison  labcved  to  in^mm 

18M.  their  fortifications,  the  elated  Seminoles  haying  threatened 
Srt°" 仏 em  with  eztermination.    The  terrified  inhabitants  flocked 

Brooke    for  refuge  to  the  (oris. 

■bnned  The  head-quaters  of  General  Clinch  were  at  Foit  Drane,  a 
few  miles  noith  of  Camp  King.  Three  companies  of  regulars 
under  Major  Fanning,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the 
neighboring  country  under  General  Call,  constituted  his  force. 
•  3'  With  these  he  set  out  on  the  day  succeeding  tfaie  massacre,  for 
jJJ^^wu  &e  Withlacoochee  river  ；  Osceola's  priucipd  settlement,  being 
i  to  seek  to  the  south  of  that  stream.  Their  guide  who  had  promised 
to  bring  them  to  a  point  where  the  fording  was  good,  deceived 
them.  They  found  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  with  no  means 
of  crosaing  but  .one  canoe.  Colonel  Fanning  had,  however, 
31  succeeded  in  getting  the  regular  troops  across,  and  General 
Reaches  the  Call  had  begun  to  bring  over  the  volunteers.  Osceola  and  the 
Withlacoo-  Seminoles,  with  whom  the  guide  was,  doubtless,  in  league, 
were  posted  in  the  swamps  and  underbrush  around.  An  en- 
counter ensued,  in  which  the  regulars  with  a  few  volunteers, 
charged,  aad  drove  the  Indians  three  times.  After  the  battle 
began,  the  volunteers  upon  the  opposite  bank  would  not  cross 
the  river,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  G«nenl 
Call  and  the  other  officers,  who  themselves  crossed  over,  and 
rendered  efficient  service. 

After  the  battle,  General  Clinch  recrossed  the  river  and  re- 
turned to  Fort  Drane,  having  lost  four  men  killed,  aad  sixty 
wounded.  The  volunteers  returned  to  their  abodes,  leaving 
General  Clinoh  to  guard  their  homes,  and  protect  the  country 
with  very  inadequate  means. 

Emboldened  by  success,  and  united  in  their  plans,  the 
Seminoles  now  appeared  simoltaneously  in  the  neighborhood 
of  almost  every  settlement  in  Florida.  Houses  were  burned^ 
crops  destroyed,  negroes  carried  off,  and  families  murdered  in 
every  direction. 

General  Scott  was  now  invested  with  the  chief  command 
Scott'wTilei  ^  the  peninsula,  and  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  February  at 
at  St.  Au-  St.  Augustine.    The  inhabitants  were  not  strong  enough  to 
guBtine.    keep  a  communication  open  with  the  other  settlements  ；  and 
reconnoitering  parties  of  fifty  or  sixty  were  attacked  aad  driven 
back  with  loss. 

Feb.  11.      A  letter  from  St.  Augustine,  dated  the  eleventh  of  the  month, 
deioSuon  &朋 describes  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants.    "  The  whole  of 
from  St.  Au-  the  country  south  of  this  place  has  been  laid  waste  during  the 
goMXine,    past  week,  not  a  building  of  any  vialue  is  left,  standing.  There 
is  not  a  single  house  remaining  between  this  city  and  Cape 
Florida,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  ail,  all,  have 
been  bumed  to  the  ground." 
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In  the  meantime  General  Clinch  was  hardly  pressed  by  PART  IV. 
the  savages  at  Fort  Diane,  and  General  Scott  learning  his  period  m. 
critical  situation,  immediately  ordered  all  the  regular  troops  chap.  iv. 
under  his  command,  except  one  company  left  for  the  defense  ^-^^v^^^ 
of  St  Augustine,  to  march  to  bis  relief. 

A  simultaneous  movement  occurred  on  the  opposite  side  of  1886. 
the  peninsiila.    General  Gaines,  the  commander  of  the  south-  ^q^JJ 
western  division  of  the  United.  States  army,  hearing  of  the  **Gaii^ 
massacre,  and  conceiving  Florida  to  belong  to  his  military 
department,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  such  of  the 
Tegdar  troops  as  he  could  bring  together,  and  seven  hundred 
Louisiana  voluiiteers  under  Colonel  Persifor  Smith.    They   Feb  ii 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  took  up   Army  " 
their  line  of  march  on  the  1 3tli  for  Fort  King.    General  Gaines  Bnj 
reached  it  without  being  molested  by  the  Indians,  and  taking  Begim  its 
eight  days  provisions  from  Fort  Drane,  set  out  on  the  morning  march, 
of  the  26th  for  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  in  search  of  the 
Seminoles.    He  reached  that  river  near  General  Clinch's  ^ 
batde-ground,  and  while  reconnoitering,  was  fired  upon  from  Withlacoo- 
the  opposite  bank.    Thus  admonished  of  the  presence  of  his  chee. 
enemy,  he  employed  his  men  in  preparing  a  small  breastwork 
to  command  the  crossing  place.    On  the  29th,  he  was  attacked  29 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  oh  three  sides  of  his  camp  at  once.  General 
General  Gaines*^  force  was  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred,  Raines'  bai- 
and  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  number  about  fifteen  hun-  * 
dred.    The  engagement  lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  the 
repulse  of  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 

But  General  Gaines  had  little  the  air  of  a  victor,  for  he  re- 
mained surrounded  by  the  aavages,  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 
A  coorier  from  him  had  the.  good  luck  to  reach  General 
Clinch  with  the  intelligence  ；  and  that  o 伍 cer，  in  the  ex-  cSSTSlts 
ercise  of  a  liberal  spirit,  procured  a  supply  from  bis  own  out  to  go  to 
plantation.    On  further  information,  he  set  off  at  the  head  of  Gaine*'  re- 
six  hundred  men,  and  a  body  of  tnilitia,  who  seemed  happily  ^ef. 
to  have  changed  the  timid  character  manifested  in  the  early' 
t  of  the  wa)r. 

the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  Osceola  amused  General  March  5th 
aes  with  pretences  of  desinng  to  treat  fbr  a  cessation  of 
tilities.  He  came  to  his  camp  with  a  flag,  and  told  him  that  holds  a  par 
he  would  furnish  him  with  provisions  of  which  he  knew  he  was  ley. 
in  want.    This  was  too  true,  for  his  axmy  was  living  at  the 
time  on  no  better  food  than  horses  and  dogs,  and  Sxese  in 
great  scarcity.    Osceola  said,  however,  that  General  Clinch 
was  approaching  with  a  large  force  ；  »nd  that  the  Seminoles 
wished  the  war  to  close  ；  but  on  being  desired  to  embark  for  . 
the  west,  he  refused.    While  he  thus  held  the  general  in 中: ^ 二"， 
parley,  his  warriors  had  been  raoving  their  women  and  chil-  time  with- 
dren,  and  the  tribe  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  south  ； 
where  among  the  everglades  and  hammocks,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  have  sought  them  through  bogs  and  fens, >~ in  danger 
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from  serpents,  and  other  Tenomoas  rqitiles,  tortiired  by  poi- 
sonous insects,  and  often  tlie  victims  of  the  climate. 

General  Clinch  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  reliered  the  aimy 
of  Gaines  from  the  danger  of  starvation.  General  Scott  wms 
about  to  put  a  plan  in  operati<Hi,  by  which,  Osceola,  in  his  fim 
position,  would'  have  been  surrounded  ；  but,  like  8ta^rtled  bords, 
the  Indians  had  flown.  General  Gaines  returned  to  New 
Orleans.  General  Scott  left  St.  Augustine  on  the  third  of 
May,  having  been  ordered  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  leaTing 
General  Call  in  command,  General  Clmch  having  Tesigned. 

General  Jesup  arrived  to  take  the  command  soon  Aer  the 
departure  of  General  Scott.  In  October,  Osceola,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  flag  with  about  seventy  of  bis  warriors,  came  to 
the  American  camp.  General  Jesup  believed  him  to  be 
treacUerous,  and  caused  him,  with  his  escort,  to  be 
detained,  and  subsequently  placed  in  a  prison  at  Fwt  Mo 
trie,  S.  C.,  where,  a  few  months  after,  he  died  of  a  con  " 
in  the  throat. 

The  head  of  the  confederacy  thus  taken  away^  General 
Jesup  believed  that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 
A  delegation  of  Cherokees  was  sent  to  the  Senunoles  to  ] 
suade  them  to  peaceable  arrangements.  But 
Colonel  Taylor,  the  commanding  officer  of 
8011th  of  the  Withlacoochee,  received  from  General 
the  intelligence  that  the  Seminoles  would  not 
were  determined  "to  fight  it  out;"  and  conseqiiently 
commanding  general  directed  Colonel  Taylor,  forthwith,  to 
act  offensively.  He  immediately  set  out  with  a  thomand 
resolute  men,  well  officered  and  equipped. 

They  marched  four  days  through  wet  swampy  giomida, 
covered  with  long  saw-grass,  and  occasionally  diversified  with 
hammocks  or  island-spots  of  luxuriant  and  tangled  vegeUUioii. 
On  the  fiflh  day,  the  Indians,  whom  they  sought,  attacked  them 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Kissinunee  river,  into  lake  Okee-Cbo- 
bee.  Notwithstanding  their  fatiguing  march,  the  troops  en- 
gaged them  with  perfect  coolness.  The  brunt  of  the  battle 
fell  at  first  on  the  sixth  regiment.  Colonel  Thompson,  their 
commander,  with  many  others,  was  wounded,  but  he  kept  the 
field  until  pierced  by  the  third  bullet,  he  said,  "  keep  steady 
boys ~ charge  the  hammock,  remember  whal  regiment  joa 
belong  to,"  and  then  fell  dead.  Colonel  Gentry,  of  the  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  was  also  killed,  with  three  other  ▼aluabie 
officers  and  twenty-two  privates.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
officers  and  soldiers  were  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  could 
not  be  ascertaiiied.  They  were,  however,  routed  and  dis- 
persed, and  about  a  hundred  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to 
be  carried  to  the  west. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  United  Stales,  no  warfare  is 
related,  which  on  the  whole,  is  comparable  with  the  Florida  war, 
for  danger  and  difficulty  ；  and  no  milituy  services  are  record- 
ed which  required,  on  the  whole,  such  Spartan  self-derotion. 
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Colonel  Worth,  one  o€  the  most  active,  daring,  and  eo-  PART.  IV. 
eigetic  officers  in  the  army,  has  been  in  Florida  more  than  a  period  m. 
year,  and  there  seems  at  present  a  prospect  that  the  war  ohip.  it. 
will  soon  close.   At  different  times,  parties  of  the  Indians  have  v>^^>r*^ 
surrendered  themselyes  to  the  American  officers,  and  have  been  1841. 
sent  to  the  west  ；  but  the  number  of  these  is .  perhaps  not 
much  greater,  than  those  of  the  brave,  the  patient,  and  faithful 
of  out  own  army,  who  have  perished  on  the  battle-fields,  or 
in  the  swamps  of  Florida.* 

The  occasion  on  which  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  Creek  ― 
country,  was  an  outbreak  among  the  Indians  of  that  nation, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seminoles.  Osceola  had  sent  the  war- 
belt  to  all  the  red  men  as  far  as  the  Winnebagoes,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  upper  Mississippi  ；  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
even  the  influence  of  the  head-chiefs  among  the  Creeks,  should 
fail  to  repress  the  strong  sympathy  which  the  body  of  tke  tribe 
felt  for  the  kindred  race. 

Early  in  May,  they  opened  their  horrible  warfare  upon  the 
defenseless  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  near  the  Chatahou- 
chee  in  Alabama,  setting  fire  to  houses,  and  murdering  fami- 
lies. The  survivors  fled  in  terror  to  Columbus,  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  that  river. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Indians  attacked  a  steamboat 
which  was  ascending  the  Chatahouchee,  eight  miles  below 
Columbus,  killed  her  pilot  and  wounded  seyeral  others.  She 
was  run  ashore,  and  the  passengers  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  with,  their  lives,  while  the  Indians  burned  the  boat 
The  passengers  of  another  steamboat,  which  the  savages 
attacked  and  fired  at  the  wharf  of  Roanoke,  had  not  the  same 
fortunate  escape.  They  were  all,  save  the  engineer,  ccmsumed 
in  the  flames  of  the  burning  vessel.  The  barbarians  then  set 
fixe  to  the  town,  and  destroyed  it. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  raised  troops  and  took  the  field  in 
person  :  General  Scott  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May.  Their 
combined  efforts  quelled  the  Creek  hostilities,  and  peace  was 
restored  early  in  Uie  summer.  But  the  feeling  of  desperation 
which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  they  submitted,  appeared  from  a  fact  lemarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  natives.  The  Indian  mother  loves  her 
children  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Yet  in  several  instances 
the  Creek  mothers  put  their  offspring  to  death,  rather  than 
that  they  should  become  prisoners  to  the  pale-faces. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Rives  negotiated  with  the  minister  of  Louis 
Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  a  treaty  by  which  that  nation 
agreed  to  give  25,000,000  of  francs  to  indemnify  the  United 
States  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  made  under  the 
operation  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon.  The  French,  liowever, 
had  neglected  to  pay  the  money  ；  but  General  Jackson  took  such 

•  1842.— The  fforernment  have  now  proclaimed  that  the  Florida  war  is 
closed.  It  is  beueved  that  the  whites  who  wiah  to  make  money  by  sup- 
plying the  army,  have  basely  practised  to  present  peace. 
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PART  lY.  prompt  measures  and  so  decided  a  tone,  that  in  1836  the  de- 
PEEioD  m.  mand  was  liquidated  agreeably  to  the  treaty. 

，'•      In  September,  1835,  Wisconsin  was  made  a  territoiy,  and 
^ Arkansas,  a  state. 

Congress  also  passed  a  law  admitting  Michigan  to  the  Union, 
provided  a  convention  of  delegates  should  agree  to  relinquish 
置 88Y.    certain  lands  in  dispute,  between  that  territory  and  Ohio.  The 
MWnma  delegates  refused  the  condition;  but  another  convention  being 
•uta.     called,  Accepted  it,  and  Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
the  twenty  sixth  state  ；  the  original  number,  thirteen,  being  now 
exactly  doubled.  The  boundaries  were  extended  on  the  north. 

The  old  parties  were,  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration, 
broken  up.    From  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Jackson,  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  warm  fnends 
''andiSS^  and  bitter  enemies  ；  and  at  this  time,  there  are  those  who  re- 
Jaekton  par-  gard  him  in  his  civil  capacity  as  a  second  Wasbington,  to 
whom  the  country  is  scarcely  less  indebted  than  to  the  first  ； 
while  his  opponents  have  pronounced  bis  administratioa  "  a 
calamity  greater  than  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined." 
18M.       The  latter  attribute  the  revulsion  of  1837，  from  which  the 
^*  SJSJI:  country  has  not  yet  recovered,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  nation- 
fesu  Ssuii-     bank,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  General  Jackson.  This 
ties  to  the  was  manifested  in  his  first  message  to  congress  in  1830. 
M3a^     In  1832,  the  directors  of  the  bank  applied  for  a  renewal  of 
He  Tetoeg       charter.    After  much  debate,  congress  passed,  by  a  con- 
the  bill  for  siderable  majority,  a  bill  granting  their  petition.    This  bill, 
^ofiudS!^^  General  Jackson  defeated  by  the  presidential  veto. 

ter.  The  funds  of  the  goyerment  had  been  deposited  in  the  na- 
1833.  tional  bank.  In  1833,  General  Jackson  signified  his  pleasure 
Mr  DSSj^to  that  Aey  should  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Duane,  the  secretary  of 
withdraw  the  the  treasury,  considering  it  as  his  duty  to  keep  the  public  purse 
Mr***^Mne  according  to  the  wishes  of  congress,  and  deeming  the  national 
Infuses,  e  bank,  the  safest  place  of  deposit,  refused  to  withdraw  the 
Mr.  Jackson  money.  Mr.  Jackson  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  appoint- 
aP?iS?yM''  ed  Mr.  Taney,  who  immediately  withdrew  the  deposites.  The 


public  treasure,  was,  by  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1835, 
f  §35.    placed  in  certain  selected  state  banks,  known  at  the  time  as 
The  "  get  the  "  pet  banks."   These  were  encouraged  to  discount  freely, 
，    as  it  might  accommodate  the  people. 

It  was  during  the  recess  of  tHe  senate,  that  Mr.  Taney  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  a  seven  months  session,  that  the  president 
brought  his  nomination  before  that  body,  who  then  rejected  it. 
1883.      The  government  at  this  period,  presented  the  spectacle  of 
， BAA    "olent  hostility  between  the  executive  and  the  majority  of 
Oppotition 仏 e  senate,  headed  by  such  powerful  and  eloquent  men  as 
in  the  senate.  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Mr.  Preston,  and  others.  On 
We        the  part  of  President  Jackson,  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  met 

quence  of  the  ,  .        •  '   ^        j    *   ^i         ，  i 

senate,    them  With  ingenious  argument,  and  gentlemanly  cooioess; 
while  on  the  same  side  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  load  and 
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boisterous.  The  debates  in  the  senate  at  that  period,  were 
exciting  and  attractive  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  room  for  spec- 
tators was  crowded  at  ka  early  hour.  Ladies,  who  assembled 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  were  so  much  fascinated,  that 
they  were  often  in  waiting  three  hours,  in  order  to  secure 
seats. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1833,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  into  the 
senate,  two  resolutions  inpugning  the  conduct  of  General  Jack- 
son, in  reference  to  Mr.  Duane's  removal,  as  assuming  to  the 
executive,  the  direction  of  the  public  purse,  and  thus  subvert- 
ing the  constitution.  After  much  powerful  and  anj 
the  resolutions  passed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  records  of  the 
senate.  Subsequently,  the  majority  changed,  and  these  reso* 
ludons  were  by  vote  expunged. 

Mr.  Jackson's  second  term  being  about  to  close,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  retire.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  during  the  last  four  years,  had,  as 
▼ice-president,  presided  with  great  ability  in  the  senate  ； 
where,  as  a  leader  of  the  Jack9on  party,  he  liad  sat  in  si- 
lence, and  bonie  the  accusations  and  sneers  of  the  opposition 
with  unexampled  self-possession.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was 
made  vice-president. 

After  the  public  money  went  into  the  state  banks,  facilities 
too  great  before,  were  increased,  whereby  men  might,  by 
pied^ng  their  credit,  possess  themselves  of  money.  A  per* 
feet  mi^ess  of  speculation  was  now  rife  throughout  the 
land.  The  good  old  roads  of  honest  industry  were  grass- 
grown,  while  men  were  hurrying  into  fortunes  on  the  steam- 
cars  of  speculation.  City  lots  were  the  rage.  The  old  cities 
were  extended  on  paper  to  limits  that  they  will  not  reach,  in 
centuries  ；  and  new  ones  were  surveyed,  and  some,  where 
deep  waters  flowed,  or  rocky  mountains  rose.  Yet  they  were 
mapped  out,  laid  down  in  regular  city  lots,  and  duly  numbered. 
And  such  were  bought  and  sold.  Fortunes  were  made  in 
an  hour,  and  by  a  single  bargaio.  This  alarming  state  of 
things,  must,  as  was  well  foreseen,  have  its  crisis.  It  came 
in  1837. 

Before  this  crisis,  every  one  was  making  money.  Now  all 
were  losing.  Like  a  routed  army,  one  fell  back  upon  another 
till  there  was  an  universal  dismay.  A  delegation  of  mer- 
chants from  New  York  went  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
city.  They  presented  to  the  president  a  memorial  in  which, 
they  represented,  with  force  and  eloquence,  the  miseries  in 
which  their  population  were  involved;  and  begged  the  president 
immediately  to  remit  the  regulations  contained  in  the  "  specie 
circular,"  and  to  convene  &e  national  legislature.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  regard  the  occasion  as  warranting  either  meas- 
ure, and  rejected  the  petition. 

The  "  specie  circular"  was  a  treasury  order  issued  in 
1835,  whose  object  was  to  secure  the  public  in  the  sale  of 
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PART  IV.  lands,  from  the  effects  of  the  speculating  mania;  and  il 
waiOD  UL  ^nt  specie  should  be  paid  for  the  govenmient  dues, 
cfl".  IT.        produced  an  effect  to  take  the  gold  and  silrer  • 
'^^L'"^'  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  cairy  it  to  the  west,  where 

tors  paid  it  for  public  UumIs.  Merchants  were  obliged  to  pay 
cireuS?^  the  duties  on  their  imports  in  specie  ；  but  where  was  it  to  be 
obtained  ？  The  govenunent  would  not  pay  it  oat  to  its  credi- 
tors; and  a*  man  who  had  aa  authenticate  demand  agauMltlie 
treasury  of  the  United  States  could  not  get  roecie,  while,  if 
he  owed,  he  waa  obliged  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
caused  a  state  of  even  dangerous  exasperation  in  the  cities. 
The  banks  had  been  pressed  to  sustain  their  friends  and 
supporters  till  they  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence 
in  their  issues,  and  those  of  the  city  of  New  York  cnnly  held 
out  till  the  hope  was  gone  that  something  would  be  done  by 
government,  and  then  stopped  specie  paTment.  Their  ex- 
ample was  of  necessity  followed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
The  banks,  where  the  public  funds  were  deposited,  shared 
a^ScSy  the  common  fate,  and  the  questions  now  arose  how  was  the 
wemm.  goTeiBiDent  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  what  next 
shoold  be  done  with  the  public  parse  ？  To  decide  these 
questions  Mr.  Van  Buren  issued  bis  proclamatkni,  conyeniiig 
congress,  which  accordingly  met  on  the  4th  of  September. 

In  his  message,  the  president  recommended  a  mode  of 
keeping  the  public  money,  which  was  eyentaally 
before  congress,  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  miy-t 
bill."    It  did  not  pass,  being  by  its  opponents  regarded  as 
putting  the  public  treasure  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  ex 
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Lawreapect*  tive:   Its  unpopularity  was  probably  the  principal  cause  of 
in^  the  sur-  Mr.  Van  Buren's  losing  the  next  presidential  election.  Ab 
P  H^'e-  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  which,  by  an  act  of  coa- 
sress,  1836，  was  to  have  been  distributed  among  the  several 
B,  was  reserved  for  the  exigences  of  the  goTeminent,  and 
treasury  notes  were  to  be  issued.    But  no  measure  of  relief 


1837. 

Aninstal-  - 

ment  of  the  to  the  people  was  attempted  ；  and  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
^  'e-  tration  contended  that  the  case  did  not  call  for  the  interfwence 
of  govemment,  but  for  a  reformation  in  the  individual  extravar 
gance  which  had  prevailed,  and  a  return  to  the  neglected 
ways  of  industry. 

Among  the  causes  of  pecuniary  distress,  wm  a  dreadinl 
fire,  with  ^wiiich,  in  1835,  the  commercial  capital  had  been 
visited.  It  broke  out  in  Exchange  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mer- 
chant's Exchange,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evenrag, 
and  totally  baffled  all  ordinary  means  of  extinguishment.  The 
air  was  piercingly  cold,  and,  of  course,  the  oxygen  abunduit. 
The  fire  spread  lapidly  in  every  direction,  as  well  against  the 
wind  as  with,  it  ；  and  it  shot  horizontally  across  the  streelB, 
perhaps  fed  by  l^ie  gas  with  which  they  were  lighted.  Thus 
it  swept  houses  ivith  their  funiitiire^-*«tore«  with  their 
goods— and  banks  and  brokMr^s  offices  with  their  contents. 
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Fire  hundred  and  twOTty-nine  buildings  were  burned,  among  PART  IV. 
which  was  the  Exchange.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  seven*  period  m. 
teea,  miUkms  of  dollars.    The  mercantile  houses,  on  whom  chap. 
with  the  insurance  offices,  it  chiefly  fell,  did  not  generally  ^■^^'"^^ 
fail  aft  the  time  ；  for  they  were,  with  commendable  humanity,  Itseffeot^  at 
sustained  by  the  others  ；  but  the  property  was  gone  ；  and  the 
loss,  though  in  a  measure  equalized  at  the  time,  at  length  fell    felt  in  ， 
heavily  on  all.  t88T. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  banks  resumed  specie  paymmit.  J®^®' 
The  specie  circular  had  been  virtually  repealed.  sanL  re- 

A  party  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Canada  who  were 
opposed  to  the  British  gorenunent,  and  loudly  demanded  in-  Thereroltof 
dependence.    Many  persons  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  some  of  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Yennont,  sympathizing  with  their  Canadians, 
neighbors  in  Canada,  and  regardiag  their  cause  as  that  of  The  mma- 
liberty  and  human  rights,  took  the  name  of  patriots,  and  fonn-  thy  of  me 
ed  secret  associations,  which  they  called  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  J^^™f 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  insurgents  across  the  line  ia  their 
attempts  to  establish  their  independence. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  well  meant  but  illegal  inter- 
fiurence  in  the  concerns  of  a  foreign  power,  a  daring  party  of 
adventurers  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  a  small  spot  of 
pound  containiBg  about  three  hundred  and  fiffy  acres,  and 
situated  in  the  Niagara  river,  about  two  miles  above  the  falls,  ^^g- 
and  lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Upper  Canada.    It  waa    jm.  5/ 
fortified  so  strongly  by  the  adventurers,  as  to  resist  an  attack  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
upoQ  it  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  commander  of  the  British  J^^J^jgj; 
forces.   The  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governor    ey  ime 
of  the  state  of  New  York  both  issued  proclamations,  enjoin-  proplama- 
ing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  to  observe  a  strict  歸' 
neutndity. 

Notwithstanding  these  injunctions,  amis  and  ammunition  NaTylslaiuL 
were  procured,  eiijier  by  purchase  or  by  stealth,  and  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  insurgents.    The  party  upon  Navy  Island  fired  Self-styled 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Canada ；  and  boats  were  destroy-  q^J^eijlaw- 
ed  by  force  of  their  shot.    The  persons  who  were  in  posses-  lesspfoceed 
sion  of  the  island,  amounting  to  seven  hundred,  were  fully  畔' 
supplied  with,  provisions,  and  had  collected  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

These  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  AmericanB,  pioduced 
great  excitement  among  the  provincial  authohties  in  Canada* 
A  small  steamboat,  called  the  OaroUae,  was  hired  by  the  in- 
surgents  to  ply  between  Navy  Island  and  Schlosser  on  die  Affair  of  the 
American  shore,  in  order  to  fum&sb  the  ialaiiders  with  the  Caioliiie. 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  began  to  mn  on  the  mom' 
ing  of  the  29th  of  December,  and  during  the  evening  of  that 
day,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men  from 
the  Canada  mde,  in  five  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  proceeded  to 
Schlosser;  drove  the  men  who  were  on  board  the  Caroline 
aahore,  cut  her  loose  from  her  fastenings  to  the  wharf,  and 
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PART  IV.  setting  the  boat  on  fire,  let  ker  float  over  the  falls.    In  this 
PERIOD  ni.  enterprise,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Durfee  was  killed  ；  and  it 
CBAP.  I 曹. was  said  that  one  or  two  more  were  left  in  the  steamboat 
^■^^•"^^  when  she  went  over  the  cataract. 

Though  the  latter  part  of  the  story  was  nerer  substantiated 

by  proof,  yet  popular  feeling  was  raised  to  a  hi^  pitch  by  the 

nimor. 

M'Leod       The"  body  of  Durfee  was  carried  to  Buffido;  armed  men 
^'muider  5*  assembled,  and  great  excitement  proTsiled,  but  without  any 
Durfee.    act  of  violence  at  the  time.    The  feeling,  however,  has  not 
1841.   yet  subsided,  as  has  been  recently  maaifested  in  the  trial  of 
M'Leod  for  l^e  murder  of  Duifee.    Navy  Island  was  evacu- 
置 8 乞甲- ated  on  the  13th  of  January,  1838,  and  the  British  took  it 
evMuatedL  into  their  possession  on  the  15th.    Immedialely  on 

reaching  the  American  shore,  Van  Rensselaer,  the  ToliinteeT 
chief  of  the  party,  who  had  thus  «n>08ed  the  country  to  war, 
by  trespassing  on  the  temtorial  rigf 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  United  Si 
Another  source  of  disagreement 
and  England  is  the  northeastern 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  forcibly  cont 
authorities  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 


of  another  nadoa,  was 
18,  but  admittod  to  bail. 

the  United  States 
idary.   The  question  has 
" by  the  British 
of 


Maine.  Armed  bands  have  been  sent  out  on  both  sides  to  the 
" debateable  land."  The  president  of  the  United  States  sent 
General  Scott  to  the  scene  of  contention,  and  the  affiur  wts 
for  the  time  quieted,  but  is  as  yet  unsettled.  Thai  diese 
exciting  causes  bare  thus  far  passed  by,  and  a  contest  has 
not  accrued,  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  peace  as  an 

―  r  :  evidence  that  war  is  not  so  much  the  order  of  the  woild  at 

▼■lent  now  the  present  as  in  former  times  ；  and  the  hope  is  indulged 
than  fonner-  tJiat  the  day  is  near  when  man  shall  wholly  cease  to  inflict 
its  liorrors  on  his  fellow  man,  and  when  ciyilized  natknu 
shall  settle  upon  some  method  to  obtain  redress,  more  rational 
than  fire  and  sword  ； ~ some  appeal  more  likely  to  do  justice 
to  the  weak  and  oppressed,  than  that  of  arms.* 
1840.      The  census  of  1840,  gave  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Tto  ceiisua.      United  States,  17,068,666. 

The  presidential  election  was  decided  by  vote  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  a. large  majority  was  given  to  William 
Henry  Harrison,  whose  social  and  public  virtues  had  been 
" conspicuous  by  the  yarioiM  official  stations  a 
QBeful  life.   The  good  man  loved  hk  country 
pleased  that  his  country  loved  him  in  retora.  FuU 
aevolent  thoughts  and  patriotic  anticipations,  he  bade 
home  which  he  bad  not  enrich^,  and  to  a  state 
which  he  had,  and  passing  for  the  last  time  along  the 

•  September,  1842. A  treaty  haa  just  been  oegooiAtedt  betwMn  Daniel 
Webster  the  American  Secretary,  and  Lord  AiODurton  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  which  eeules  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary. 
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beaudfiil  windings  of  that  familiar  stream  which,  he  was  to  be- 
hold no  more,  he  safely  moved  on  to  the  capkol. 

On  the  4th  of  March  he  was  inau^rated  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  with  John  Tyler  of  Viiginia,  who  was 
made  vice-president  at  the  same  time.  His  inaugural  speech 
was  long,  and  characteristic  of  the  uprightness  of  his  con- 
science, and  the  reverential  trust  with  which  he  reposed  him- 
self and  his  country  upon  the  Great  Supreme. 

From  the  capitol  he  vent  to  the  presidential  mansion. 
Thousands  flocked  around  him  with  congratulations  and  prof- 
fers of  service,  whose  sincerity  he  was  not  prone  to  donbt, 
for  he  was  himself  sincere.  The  sunshine  of  public  favor 
thus  fell  too  brightly  upon  a  head  white  with  the  frosts  of  age. 
Nature  diasolTed,  and  be  expired  just  a  month  from  the  &y 
of  his  inauguration. 

Mr.  Tyler,  by  the  constitution,  becantie  possessed  of  the 
office  of  president  on  the  decease  of  the  incumbent  He  im- 
mediately left  his  home,  repaired  to  Washington,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office.  He  soon  issued  an  address,  as  agreeable 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  the  appointment 
of  a  day  of  public  fasting,  subsequently  made,  was  to  their  re- 
ligious feelings.  The  day  was  kept  by  all  denominations  ； 
and  many  were  the  prayers,  that  God  would  forgive  our  na- 
tional sins,  especially  our  late  foigetfulness,  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  in  our  ways;  that  He  would  not  withdraw 
the  favor  which  he  had  heretofore,  shown  to  our  fathers  and 
to  ua  ；  nor  suffer  as  to  becotne  the  prey  of  a  lawless  disregard 
to  order  among  tke  people,  or  of  a  spirit  of  8elf-«ggraii<uz&- 
ment  among  those  who  are,  or  would  be  elevated  to  office  ； 
but  that  in  meekness,  rulers  may  be  sought  out,  who  "  fear 
God  and  hate  covetoasneas  ； V  and  that  once  in  powei^  diey 
may,  like  Washington^  resist  its  corrupting  ihfluraces. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or  TBB 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Framed  durtng  the  year  1787,  by  a  eanvetUion  of  dehgaies^ 
who  met  ai  Philadelphia^  from  the  states  of  New  Han^Mr 睿, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York^  New  Jersey,  Pewnr 
sylvania^  Delaware,  Maryland^  Virginia,  North  CaroHna^ 
South  Carolina^  Georgia. 


We,  tb6  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  fonn  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestio  tranqoiUity,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfiire,  and  secure  the  Pnuibl** 
bleamngs  of  liberty  to  oursehres  and  onr  posterity,  do  ordain  ind 
establish  this  ConBtitotion  for  the  United  States  of  Amerioa. 


ARTICLE  I. 
sicnoN  I. 

Au.  legislatiye  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  rested  in  a  eoncress  Legi^atiw 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  coDBist  of  a  aenala  and  nonae  of  powot. 

SECTION  n. 

I.  The  house  of  repreeentatiTes  shall  be  composed  of  memben, 
chosen  ereiy  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  Bereral  states,  ftnd  the 工由 touee* 
electors  in  each  state  shall  hare  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

n.  No  person  shall  be  a  representatiTe,  who  shall  not  hare 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean,  and  been  seren  yean  a  EMgltffiyof 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  uid  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  ftn  "PJJJJJ***" 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  choaen. 

ni.  Repreaentatiyes  and  direct  taxes  sIiaII  be  apportioned  among 
the  Bereral  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  aooord-  Maimer  mod 
ing  to  their  respeetire  numben,  which  Bhall  be  determined  by  adding    ntio  of 
to  the  whole  iramber  of  free  persons,  indading  those  bound  to  aerri- 
27, 
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fade  for  a  term  of  yean,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifUu 
of  all  other  peraons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United 

npresenttp  S***««»  and  within  every  subseqaent  term  of  ten  yean,  in  such  man- 
tion  and  tax-  ner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  nomber  of  irepreaentatiTes 
shall  not  exceed  one'  for  every  thirty  thousand,  bat  each  state  shall 
hare  at  least  one  representative :  and,  until  such  enumeration  shall 
be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  ProYidence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Penn- 
syWania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North 
Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 
IV.  When  Yacancies  happen  in  the  repreaentstion  from  anj  state, 

Vacaneiat.  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  eleetioii  to  fill 
mich  vacancies. 

Speaker  md    V.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker,  and 
other  officers  ；  and  shisi  hare  the  sole  power  of  impeachmeat. 


SECTION  lU. 


Senators, 
two  from 
each  state. 


Eligibility  to 
office. 

Presiding 
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penalty. 


I.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legialatuie  thereof,  for  six 
years :  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

n.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  awembled,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
thiee  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  first  clan  aludl  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  ；  of  the  second  class,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  ；  and  of  the  third  class,  at  the 
expiration  df  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-thiid  may  be  choeen  crery 
second  year  ；  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  stale,  the  ezecutiTe  there- 
of may  make  temporary  appointments,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

HI.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  hare  sttained  to 
the  age  of  iWrt]^  years,  and  been  njne  years  a  cititen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inkakntanl  of  tbit 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

rV.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  prendent  of 
the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  TOte,  unleas  they  be  equally  dmded. 

V.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  offieen^  ftnd  also  a  pren- 
dent pro  .tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Yice-president,  or  when,  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  senate  shall  hare  the  sole  power  totiy  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath,  or  affiimatioiL 
When  the  president  6{  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  ehief-jnatice 
shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  coii- 
eurrdnce  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Vn.  Judgment  in  caaea  of  impeachment  ahall  not  extend  fozther 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualific^on  to  hold  and  eaiof 
ftny  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  Stotes  ；  bat  tho 
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party  convicted  ahall,  neyenheless,  be  liable  and  subjeet  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  pimiahment)  according  to  law. 

. SECTION  IV. 

I.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 

and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legisla-  Electians. 
tore  thereof;  bat  the  congress  may,  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

II.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  Meeting  of 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  Xinless  they  oongrcu. 
shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 


SECTION 

L  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  electionB,  retnrna,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  msjority  of  each  shall  con- 
Btitute  a  quorum  to  do  boBineBS  ；  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  gaoisat^ 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
abeent  members,  in  such  maimer  and  under  mich  penalties  as  each 
house  may  proride. 

II.  Each  house  may  determine  the  roles  of  its  proceedings,  pomsh 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member.  • 

in.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  require  secrecy  ；  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  hoase,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  joamalB. 

rV.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congreBS,  shall,  without  ^ 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  meit!!"™ 
any  olher  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houBes  shall  be  sitting- 


SECTION 

I.  The  eenators  and  representatives  shall  raeeire  a  oompeimtioii 
for  their  serrices,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treaaory  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  be  priyileged  from  arrest  doling 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 

to  and  returning  from  the  aame  ；  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 

II.  No  senator  or  representative  «haU，  daring  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  ciril  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  rach  time  ；  and  no 
person,  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  hoose  during  his  continaance  in  office. 


tion  tnd 


Plunlitjof 
offices. 


«7ifQ 


OOMSTIWriOlf. 


SBonoR  m. 

I.  All  biDfl  for  raising  xerenae  shall  originste  ia  the  house  of 
'of  representatiyes  ；  bat  the  senate  may  propoee  or  ooncnr  with  amend- 
'     mente,  as  on  other  bills. 

n.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  paaaed  the  hoiue  of  lepresenta- 
tires  and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  ；  if  he  approye,  he  shall  sign  it, 
bat  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  honae  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  Uu;ge 
their  ooune  ^^^^  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconaider  it.  If,  after  saoh  re- 
in bm^^g  consideration,  two-thirda  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pan  the  bin,  it 
l*ws.  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approYed  hj  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  Bat  in  all  saeh  cases  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  deteimined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  die 
names  of  the  persons  rotiiig  for  and  agaioBl  the  bill  shiU  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bin  ahiU  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  sfaall  hare  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  ikw,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  coogreas,  by  their  a^joore- 
ment,  prerent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

m.  Every  order,  resolation,  or  vote,  to  which  the  eoneunenoe  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  neceasuy  (exoept  on 
a  question  of  adjournment,)  shall  be  presented  to  the  presideiit  of  the 
United  States  ；  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect^  shall  be  ap- 
pFored  by  him  ；  or,  being  disapproTed  by  him,  shall  be  npaased  bj 
two-thirds  of  the  Mnate  and  house  of  representatiYM,  aocovdiiy  to 
-the  roles  and  limitationB  presoribed  in  the  case  of  abilL  ' 


sionoN  Tin. 
The  congress  shall  hare  power 

I.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  exciflea  ；  to  piy 
the  debts,  and  proride  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welftre  of 
the  United  States  ；  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  exeiseB  shall  be 
ttniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
n.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
m.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tbe 
seTeral  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
power  of      rV.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  nnifonn 
con^ren.  laws  on  the  sabjeot  of  bankrapteies  throughoat  the  United  States. 

V.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  ooId, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

VI.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  eoonterfeitiiig  the  aeenxilies 
and  onrrent  coin  of  the  United  States. 

Vn.  To  estabUflh  post-offioeB  and  post-roadB. 

YUL  To  promote  the  progress  of  aeienoe  and  uaefol  arts,  bj 
seeming,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  ioTentora,  the  ezdiiffre 
right  to  their  respectire  writings  and  diBooreriBB. 
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IX.  To  eonstitate  trilranftl84iiferior  to  the  supreme  court. 

X.  To  define  and  panirii  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  se&B,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

XI.  To  declare  war,"  grant  letters  of  marqae  and  ceprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land,  or  water. 

All.  To  raise  and  rapport  armies  ；  but  no  appropriation  of  monej 
to  th^t  uhe  shall  be  for  a  longer  tetm  than  two  years. 
Xm.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

XrV.  To  make  rales  for  the  goyerament  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  nayal  force*. 

XV.  To  proTide  for  ealling  fortJi  the  militia  to  exeoate  tlie  laws 
of  the  Union,  sappress  insarrectiont,  and  lepel  iBTasionB. 

XVI.  To  proVide  for  organiiiD^,  arming,  and  diaoiplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  goremiiif  such  part  of  them  as  maj  be  employed  in  the 
aarrioe  of  the  United  States,  reserring  to  the  states  leapeetiTely,  the 
appointment  of  the  offieen,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia, 
aecor£]ig  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

XVII.  To  exercise  exclusiye  leguilation,  in  all  cases  whatsoerar, 
orer  mich  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by  eea> 
aion  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  goyenunent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ezexcise  like 
authority  orer  all  places  parchaaed  by  the  consent  of  the  legialatiiro 
of  the  state  m  vriiieh  the  mme  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magasines,  arsenalB,  dock-yaida,  and  other  needful  buildings  ： ~ and 

XVin.  To  make  all  laws  which  sHall  be  necawary  and  proper  for 
Gurying  into  ezecution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
rested  by  thia  constitution  in  the  gorenuneBt  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  anj  department,  or  office  thereof. 


8I0TI0N  IX. 


I.  The  migration  or  importation  of  saoh  peimns  as  aDj  of  the 
states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex* 
eeeding  ten  dollars  for  «ach  person. 

n.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, nnless  when:  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inTasion  the  pnblio 
safety  may  require  it. 

in.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  Bball  be  passed. 

rv.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census,  or  enmneration,  herein  before  directed  to 
be  taken. 

V.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  anj  state. 
No  preference  shidl  be  giren,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  Gommoeiftl 
rerenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  orer  those  of  another  ';  nor  ahall 
Teasels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  paj 
duties  in  another. 

VI：  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treamuy,  hat  in  eons^ 
qaence  of  appropriatioiiB  made  by  law  ；  and  a  regular  Btetement  snd 


taxes. 


Right  of 


Attainder. 


Caintfttum. 
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•cconiit  of  the  roeeipts  and  ezpenditnies  of  all  puUie  moutj  tUl 
be  pnbiiahed  from  tiin0  to  time. 
Vn.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  StatM  ； 
InteidicHan       no  pezson  holding  anj  office  pf  profit  or  trnst  under  them,  afaaD, 
of  titlM*    without  the  conaent  of  congreu,  accept  of  any  preaent,  emolumant, 
offi<^  or  tide  of  any  kind  whaterer,  firom  any  king,  prince,  or  fareigii 
state. 


SEcnoir  X. 

I.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  aUimnce,  or  oonfedentkm 
tiottof  lo^i^  of  marque  and  lepriral  ；  coin  money  ；  emit  bills  of  credit 

enmted^  make  any  thing  bat  gold  and  wlrer  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts 
the  Union:  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ez  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  anj  title  of  nobilitjr. 

n.  No  state  shall,  without  the  eonaent  of  congms,  lay  any  imposts 
or  daties  on  importo  or  exports,  except  what  maj  be  abadiitely  De- 
cenary for  executing  its  inspection  laws  :  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
Foither  de-  ^^'^  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  and  exports,  ahall 
fined.  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasuiy  of  the  United  States,  and  all  soch  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  congress.  No  state 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  anjr  duty  of  toimage, 
keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  stale,  or  with  a  foreign  power, 
or  engage  in  war,  anleas  actually  inraded,  or  in  noh  iminiiient 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 


ARTICLE  II. 


The  chief 
ma^ittnte. 


The  manner 
of  his  elec- 
tion 


fay  — P0o> 
pie; 


fay  the  hooM 
of  ropriMcii- 


raonoK  I. 

I.  The  executive  power  shall  be  Tested  in  a  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  ofBce  during  the  teim  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  yioe-pieudent,  chosen  for  the  same 
teim,  be  elected  as  follows : 

n.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  maimer  as  the  legifllatue 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  nmnber 
of  aenaton  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in 
the  congress  ；  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector. 

m.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabit- 
ant  of  the  same  state  with  themBelyes.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of 
all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ；  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  aod  tiaiiBOiit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of 
gOTenunent  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  proaident  of  the 
senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  repiesentatiTea,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  Totea  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  rotes  shall  be  the  preddent,  if  ouch  number  be  a  minority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ；  and  if  there  be  more  than 
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one  who  l»Te  such  majority,  and  hare  an  equal  number  of  TOtoB, 
then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot, 
one  of  them  for  president :  and  if  no  person  hare  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner, 
choose  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  haying  one 
rote  ；  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
ben  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of 
the  president,  the  person  haying  the  greatest  number  of  Totes  of  the 
electors,  shall  be  the  vice-president.  Bat  if  there  should  remain  two 
or  more  who  have  equal  Totes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by 
ballot,  the  yice-preaident. 

IV.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  daj  on  which  they  shall  give  their  voteB  ；  which  daj 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

V.  No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitation,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligi- 
ble to  that  office,  who  shaU  not  have  attained  to  the  of  thirty-fire 
yean,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

VI.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  yice-president,  and  the 
congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring 
what  officer  shaU  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly*,  until  the  disabilitj  be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be 
elected, 

VII.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  aervices, 
a  compensation,  which  sh^dl  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shaU  have  been  elected,  and  he  shaU 
not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Vlil.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath,  or  affirmation : 

" I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  mj 
ability,  presenre,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 
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SECTIOK  II. 

I.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stakes, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  ；  he  Hiadiitiet, 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  execntnre  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenaes  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 


n.  lie  shaU  hate  pow«r,  bj  and  with  the  adriee  uid  eonent  nf 


wad  powdiB 


filling  TictA- 
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two-thirds  of  the  tenatots 
and  by  and  with  the  adviee 
； flmbanpadoia,  other  ] 
of  the  supreme  eonzt,  and  all 
whose  appoiittmente  are  not 
which  ahall  be  estibliahed  by  law.  Bat 


maj,  by  law,  rest  the  mppointment  of  such  inferior  oO- 
eexs  as  thej  think  proper  in  the  piesident  done,  in  the  eouts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heada  of  departments. 

m.  Tbe  pteaident  shall  have  power  to  fill  np  all  Tuomcwg  thai 
may  happen  during  the  receas  of  the  senate,  bjr^nuiting  c 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  sesBum. 


tionoR  III. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress  infonwUioii  of 
thevtate  of  tho  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  oueh 
mewuxea  as  he  shaU  judge  necessary  and  expedient  ；  he  may,  oa 
^  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  hooaes,  or  either  of  thm,  ud 
^w^m.  u>  oaae  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  oi 
adjonmment,  he  maj  a4joiini  them  to  Bach  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper  ；  he  ahall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  miniBtera  ；  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  ahaQ  oom- 
miaaion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 


The  president,  yic 
States,  shall  be  remote 
fiom  office*  yjgtion  of  treason,  br^  - 


raonoR  nr. 


sident,  and  all  ciyfl  officers  of  the  United 
I  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  eon- 
ff  01  other  high  crimes  and  mSadem^noiB, 


ARTICLE  III. 

8K0T10N  I. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  su- 
preme court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  maj,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judge.8,  both  of  the  aapreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  daring  good  beharior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 


SSCTIOK  II. 

I.  The.  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  eqaitj, 
arising  nhder  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ud 
Their  pow-  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  to  made,  under  their  authori^ :  to  all 
-  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  conmils  ；  to 
all  caises  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiotion  ；  to  ooDtrorersieB  to 
•  which  the  United  States  shaU  be  a  party  ；  to  contiorenies  between 
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two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citiiens  of  another  state, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
state  claiming  landa  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  *and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

n.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  miniBten,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  Rnletofpio- 
6ourt  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  eases  before  men 華 
tioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  hare  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as. 
to  law  and  (act,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulationa  as 
the  congress  shall  make. 

■  m.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  exce^yt  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury  ；  and  such  trials  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crime  shall  have  been  committed  ；  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congreas 
may,  by  Uw,  have  directed. 

8I0TI0N  m.' 

•I.  Treaaon  against  the  United  States  shall  oonsiBt  only  in  leyying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  ^^^^  ^ 
and  comfort.   No  person  shall  be  coimcted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  treason,  aul 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
in  open  court. 

n.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  panishment  j ^胃  • 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corraption  of  vaSl 
blood,  or  forfeiture  except  daring  the  life  of  the' person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

、 8ECTI01I  I.' 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
racoids,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.   And  the  con-  Guann^  of 
gress  may,      general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  "^**"» 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shaU  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 


SECTION  II. 


I.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  piiyileges  ^ 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  aeveral  states.  nation. 

II.  A  person,  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
erime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 

•hall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  r^^^fu 
he  fled,  be  delWered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  the  jam- 
diction  of  the  crime. 

in.  No  person,  held  to  senrice  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
tliereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  ^ 
regulation  therein,  be  diflcharged  from  such  aenrice  or  labor,  bat  dtr. 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  serriee  or 
labor  may  be  due. 
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BBcnoir  ui. 

I.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union, 
New  atttes,  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  joriBdiction 

of  anj  other  state  ；  nor  anj  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla^ 
tares  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 

II.  The  congress  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  aU 
ud  public  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  pro- 

ludi.  perty,  belonging  to  the  United  States  ；  and  nothing  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particolar  state. 


sxcnoii  IV. 


The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  ereiy  state  in  this  Union,  a 
^Jjj^*^^  republican  foim  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
inyasion  ；  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executlTe, 
(when  the  legialatore  cannot  be  convened)  against  domeBtio  Tiolenee. 


vemment 


with  proTi- 


ARTICLE  V. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  ahall  deem  it 
ments  dfthe  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  conatitation,  or,  on  the 
conititatum,  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  aeyenl 

shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendmentB,  whichy  in  ettl 
case,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  < 
tution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-foarths  of  the  aevenl 
states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  ooe  or  Uie 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress :  Pro- 
vided, that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  Uie  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall,  in  any  maimer,  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauaes  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  ；  and 
that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprired  of  its  equal  sof- 
frages  in  the  senate.  , 

, ARTICLE  VI. 

Recognition  L  ^  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
of  antece-  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  Talk!  against  the  United 
dent  claims.  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

II.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
^     shall  be  made  in  pursnaDce  thereof  ；  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
yvnm&Sk'  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
oonBoU- 


dated. 


and  oblip- 
tion  of  Its 
officers. 


be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ；  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  anjr  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

in.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  tke 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  ju- 
dicial officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution  ； 
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and  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 


The  ratification  of  the  conrentions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  sof-  CoQatita, 
ficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between  the  states  turn. 
80  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  m  convention  ly  the  unaninums  consent  of  the  states  present, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  yeor  of  our  hordy  one  ihm^ 
Momd  »ev€M  hundred  and  eighty^weth  ond  of  the  Indpeadence  of 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof^ 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

The  Constitution,  although  formed  in  1787,  was  not  adopted  until 
1788,  and  did  not  commence  its  operations  until  1789.   The  munber    xime  of 
of  delegates  chosen  to  this  eonvention  was  sixty-fire,  of  whom  ten  adopticm. 
did  not  attend,  and  sixteen  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.  The 
fi^owing  thirty-nine  signed  the  Conatitution  ； 一 

New  Hampshire. <~ John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gelman. 
Massachusetts. 一 Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rttfua  King. 
Connecticut. ― William  Samuel  JohnBon,  Roger  Sherman. 
New  York, ~ Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. "― William  liyingston,  DaTid  Brearley,  William  Pat- 


terson, Jonathan  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania. 一 Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Mor- 


na,  Geoi|^  Clymez,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  IngeraoU,  James 


Wikon,  Groayerneiir  Morris. 

Delaware. Georj^  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  jr.,  John  IHcldnaon, 
Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Bpoohl 
Maryland, James  M'Henry,  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer, 


Daniel  Carroll. 

Virgima. ~ John  Blair,  James  Madison,  jr. 
North  Caro/ifia.— William  Blosnt,  Richaid  Dobbs  Spaii^t,  Hugh 
WillianiBoa. 

South  Carolina. <~ John  Ratledge,  Charles  C.  Pinkney,  Charles 
Pinknej,  Pierce  Butler. 
Georgia, ― William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President. 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Seereiaty. 


vidont  tf  the  Fgflh  JhHeb  of  the  foregoing  ChmUMion. 

[Coagmiy  at  their  fint  Mssion  under  the  ConstitQtioii,  held  in  the 
citjr  of  New  Yorif,  in  1789,  propoted  to  the  legiBlatam  of  the 
■mnl  States  twelve  amfliidmeiilit  tan  of  whkk  otlj  were 
adopted.  Tbey  m  the  ilitt  ten  of  the  following 飄 nieiidlmwrtt; 
and  thej  were  ntified  by  thne-fmuthfl,  die  eoMtitatioml  umlMr, 
of  the  Stetet,  on  the  IStbi  of  December,  1791.  The  eleWnth 
amendment  was  propoaed  at  the  fint  aessiob  of  Ihe  timfl  Oob- 
greM,  and  was  declared  in  a  mewage  from  the  Pnsidettt  of  the 
United  Stetas  to  both  Houes  of  GongraM,  dated  the  8Ui  of 
jBnoaiy,  1798,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  eoiMlitatioBBl  Minib«r 
of  States.  The  twelfth  amendment,  which  wm  propoted  it  the  fint 
MMion  of  the  dgfath  Congress,  was  adopted  by  the  eoMtUntioMl 
immber  of  SikIbb  b  the  year  1804,  aeoording  to  a  poblie  notiocf 
by  the  Seontaiy  of  State,  dated  Ihe  SSth  of  September,  1804.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establiBhinent  of  leUgkm, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  ；  or  abridginf  the  freedom,  of 


j  and  speech,  or  of  the  press  ；  or  the  rights  of  the  peoi^e  peacetUy  to  ■»» 


speech, < 

sembloi  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  xedms  of  gn&rmoe^ 

ARTICLE  II. 

 B  —  _  —  一  fres 

. state,  thi    B  -"  - 

ftinced. 


A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  Becmity  of  a 
Th»  militia,  state,  the  light  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear.aims,  aball  not  be  in- 


ARTICLE  III. 

No  Boldier  riuJI,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  luraae  witli- 
ont  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  at  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  preeoribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 


The  right  of  the  people  to  be  seoure  in  tbeu  penou,  htmam,  p»> 
SMieh  www  perSf  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  aenurea,  shall 
nntsand   not  be  yiolated  ；  and  no  warrants  tiuh  issue,  bat  npon  ivobable  cuiae» 
Misorat^    sapported  by  oath,  or  affinnation,  and  partioolarly  deseribiiv  ^  place 


Pnwintinflui 
of  gnad  Ju- 
nes. 


to  be  seaiohed,  and  the  penoQ3  or  tl)dngB  to  be  MU/ed. 

ARTICLE  V. 

^    No  person  bIuJI  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  o^erwiMt 
' moaa  crime,  xudem  cm  a  proeentinfliit  or  indictmeiit  of  &  grand  jury. 
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eioept  in  etses  azimng  in  the  land  or  nwral  foxces,  or  in  thai 
when  in  aetaal  aerrice,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger  ； 
woj  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  pat  in  j 
ot  life  or  limb  ；  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  ciimiDal  ease,  to  be  a  Jadidal 
witoess  against  himaelf,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  ■afoguirfs. 
without  doe  process  of  law  ；  nor  shall  (niyate  propeity  be  taken  for' 
pablio  Qse  withoat  just  compensation. 


Trial  by 


ARTICLE  VI. 
In  all  criminal  inrosecations,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  didtridt 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  distriot  shall 
hare  been  previoiulj  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ；  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him  ；  to  hare  compulsoiy  process  for  obtaiiiing  wit- 
nesses in  his  fayor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
In  soils  felt  common'  law,  where  the  value  in  oontroreny  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pzeserired,  and  ngal>t«^  by 
no  &ct,  tried  by  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  Te-examined  in  any  court  of  ，• 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law' 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Elxcessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessire  fines  imposed,  Bail 
nor  cruel  and  unusiial  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  JJ^*  ^  • 
be  eoDfltrued  to  denj  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.  gtitational' 

ARTICLE  X, 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitation,  and  state 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  die  states,  are  reserred  to  the  states  respect-  rightidimwn. 
irely,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ^  ；^-^；^ 

extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  of  judicial 

one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizenB  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  powvr. 
or  aabjects  of  anj  foreiga  state. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot,  for  president  and  Yice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  Bhall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves  ；  they  shall  ^H^T^^f?^ 
name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and;  in 
distinct  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-presideiit  ；  and  ihej 
shall  make  distmct  lists  of  all  persons  Toted  for  as  president,  and  of 
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an  penoQS  voted  for  u  Tice-president,  and  of  the  number  of  rotes 
for  each,  which  lists  they  ahafl  aga  and  ceilify,  and  tnnamit,  sealed, 
to  the  Mat  of  the  gOTeiiment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  pie- 
aident  of  the  aenate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  repreaentatiTes,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
nmnber  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  a  mun- 
berbe  a  nujority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ；  and 
if  no  person  hare  such  a  majority,  then  from  the  persons  haTing  the 
higheat  nnmbeny  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  president,  the  houBe  of  representatiyes  shall  choose  immediatelj, 
by  ballot,  the  president.  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having 
one  rote  ；  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  represen- 
tatnres  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  derolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  daj  of  March  next  follow- 
ing, then  the  vice-iuresideiit  shall  act  as  president,  aa  in  the  cue  of 
the  death,  or  other  constitatioiial  disability  of  the  preaident. 

The  person  haying  the  greatest  number  of  Totes  as  Tice-piesidflBt, 
8haU  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed  ；  and  if  no  - person  haye  a  majority, 
then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall 
choose  the  vice-president ~ a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  eonaut  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senatora,  and  a  m^ority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

But  no  person,  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  prteident, 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Tice-presIdjBnt  of  the  United  States. 


QUESTIONS. 


CHRONOGRAPHICAL  PLAN. 


At  what  epoch  of  time  does  the  Histoiy 
bemn  ？   Into  now  many  parts  is  it  divided  ？ 
rART  L 一 In  what  year  does  the  first 


-  part 
begin?   In  what  year  does  it  close?  On 
what  subject  does  it  treat  ？   Into  how  many 
periods  is  it  divided  ？   When  does  the  first 
rksit?  When 


peno 

period  benn  ？  Wba 
- i  first  period 


does  the  first  period  terminate  ？  Whi 
marks  that  time  ？  When  does  the 
period  begin?  When  does  it  ten 
What  event  markjs  the  termination  ？ 
does  the  third  period  begin?  Wh< 
it  terminate?    What  marks  its  t 


tat  event 
second 
tennii 


linate  ？ 
When 
ten  does 
termina- 
tion? 

Part  II. 一 At  what  time  does  the  second 
part  begin  ？   What  event  marks  this  point  of 


time  ？  in  what  year  does  it  terminate  r  What 
'  ————  What 

—-，        -  *         [nto  hox  ' 

periods  ia  it  divided?   When  does  the  first 


event  marka  the  termination  ？ 
subjects  of  the  second  part  ？  InU 


are  the 
how  many 


od  beg;in?    When  does  it  terminated 
at  event  marka  the  commencement  of  the 
period? 一 What  its  termination?  At 
docs  the  second  period  begin  7 
What  marks  i 


does  it  terminate  ？ 


t  what 
When 
com-  braci 
time  How 


mencement  ？  What  its  close  7  At  what  time 
does  the  third  period  begin  7  When  does  it 
end  ？  What  event  xnarkA  the  commencement  ？ 


What  the  close  ？ 
Part  III. 一 At  what  time  does  the  third  part 


begin  ？  When  does  it  close  T  Wbat  erent 
marks  its  oommencement  ？   What  its  termi- 


nation? On  wl 
how  many  p^eri 
the  first  period 


does  it  treat  T  Into 
led?   When  does 
it  cloM  f 
of  the  fint  period  T 
the  aec- 
doet  it  eloM  t 
； ement  ？    What  its 


What  marks  the  begini 
What  ita  termination  ？ 
ond  period  begin? 
What  marka  ita 
termination  7 

Part  IV. 一 At  what  time  does  the  fooith 
pait  begin  7  At  what  time  does  it  terminate  ？ 
On  what  subject  does  it  treat?  Into  how- 
many  periods  is  it  divided  ？  At  what  time 
does  the  first  period  begin?  When  does  it 
terminate  ？  What  event  marks  ita  commence- 
ment ？  What  its  end  ？  At  what  time  doei 
the  second  period  begin!  At  what  time  does 
it  close ？  What  event  marks  its  beginning? 
What  itii  conclusion  7  At  what  time  does  the 
third  period  begin  ？  When  does  it  terminate? 
What  event  marks  the  commencement?  What 
the  close  ？ 

What  centuries  does  the  entire  History  em- 
brace ？  How  many  yean  of  each  centuxy  ？ 
iw  many  years  are  embraced  in  the  whole 
time  ？  Name  the  events  which  faU  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ~ those  which  fall  in  the  six- 
teenth― those  in  the  serenteenth ~~ those  in 
the  eighteenth ~~ and  those  in  the  nineteenth. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  L 
What  are  the  limits  of  the  country  of  which 
the  histoiy  treats  7  By  what  other  name  is  it 
called  ？  Why  is  the  latter  name  a  proper  one  ？ 
Was  the  country  inhabited  when  first  known 
to  the  Europeans  ？  Were  the  inhabitants 
civilized  or  savajse  ？  How  far  back  can 
we  trace  their  authentic  history  7  On  what 
can  we  form  conjectures  in  relation  to  it? 
Who  was  the  second  father  of  the  human 
' "  In  what  part  of  the  world  was  he 
:er  the  deluge  ？  At  what  place  do 
eastern  and  western  continents  most 
 riy  approach  7  Who  were  the  early  in- 
habitants of  this  region  found  to  resemble  ? 


What  is  inferred  from  this 


that  a  more  civilized  race  had  pre- 
inhabitants  found  by  the  Euro] 


fact? 

Bed  nu 


Why  is  it 


ow  then  is  it  sup] 
led? 


tposed  that  Amei 


ope- 
nca 


icre  did  the  more  civilized  inhabitants 
settle  after  being  expelled  from  the  north? 
What  nations  did  not  migrate  ？    Did  the 


Indians  possess  any  books  on  manuscripts  ？ 
lat  supplied  their  place  ？    According  to 
tradition,  where  did  the  Lenni  Lenape  dwell  ？ 


null 愚 VI 麗, nucio  uLiu  n»«a  麗 》  u^itnuv  暴暴 • 

When  they  came  east  to  the  Mississippi,  what 
tribe  did  they  meet  with?  By  whom  was 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  inhabited? 


What 


28 


said  of  the  AUegewft  What  did 
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enape  askT  What  did  they  then  do? 
course  did  the  Allegewi  adopt  7  What 


this  Lenape  uk? 


What  course  did  the  Allege  wi  i 
was  the  consequence  ？  What 
AUegewi  ？   WW  did  the  net 


then  do  ？ 


became  of  the 
▼ictorioaa  natioiis 


Which  part  did  the  Iroquois  take  ？ 
lit  did  the  Lenape  occupy  T   What  I 
e  centre  of  their  territory  T   Into  hen 


hich 


part  die 

the  centre  of  their  territory  T   Into  how 

I  did  they  divide  themselves,  and  what 

ille (- - ― 


wares 

' Iroquois  give  for  this 
Dela，  " 


reason  did  the  Dela  wares  giv. 

What  did  the  Iroquois  declare  in  ooan< 
What  was  the  name  of  the  disti] 


What  were 
What  land 


tribes  ^  f 

were  they  called  T  What  countiy  was  occu- 
pied by  tne  Turtle  and  Turkey,  and  what  by 
the  Wolf?  When  tho  countiy  became  oeo- 
pled  by  the  Europeans,  what  became  of  the 
Lenape  or  Delawares?  What  country  did 
the  Hohegans  occupy?  From  whom  were 
they  supposed  to  dMoend  ？  Where  did  the 
Iroquois  first  settle  ？  Did  they  aflerwaxds  en- 
croach on  the  Lenape  or  Delawares  T  What 
nation  did  they  conquer  T  Did  this  nation  de- 
soend  from  the  Lenape  or  the  Iroquois  7 

Did  difficulty  at  length  arise  between  the 
Delawares  and  Iroquois  7   What  sinsularfact 
appears  in  regard  to  the  Delawares  r 
reaaon  did  the  Ir 
did  the  Di 
； t  did  the 】 

was  the  name  of  thB  distinguu 
are  chief?  Does  the  tradition  of  the 
s  appear  to  coincide  with  the  most  pro- 
hjrpothesis  concerning  them  ？  Which 
supposed  to  have  come  first  from  across 
jj' 謹 Straits?  Where  did  they  first  set- 
What  hordes  afterwards  followed  and 
id  them?  Where  is  it  supposed  that 
[eeewi  fled  to?  To  what  three  primi- 
ocks  may  the  languages  of  the  aborigi- 
tracedf  Why  is  it  supposed  that  a 
I  of  the  primitive  race  may  have  settled 
ralet  of  the  Mobile  ？ 
ch  tribes  have  resisted  the  influence  of 
ition  7   Which  have  made  some  ad- 


incU? 
ished 


have 

ihstiamty  T  w 
has  our  own  nation  done  in  regard  to  the 


CHAPTER  II. 
By  what  other  names  were  the  Lenni 
nape  known  ？   By  what  other  name  were  the 
if    What  were  they  after' 


nape  known  r 
Mengwe  know 


wards  called  7  Of  what  did  the  Delawares 
claim  to  be  the  head  T  What  nations  did  oar 
forefathers  find  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic? 
What  Indians  were  earliest  known  to  the 
English  7  When  wu  the  fint  lettleinent  of 
colony  of  ViiKmia  made?   What  wa 


the  colony  ot  vugmia  made?    What  was 
then  observed  in  regard  to  the  Indians  ？  Un- 
der whom  were  the  tribes  in  1' 
united  ？  How  many  tribes  did  i 
racy  conti 
was  the  great 
Where  was  the  seat  of 
mains?   Of  what  dittiogi 
this  the  native  land? 
after  the  settlement  of  Jai 
whom  were  the  tribes  c 

How  many  principal  tribes  were  there 
in  New  England?  Which  was  the  fint 
known?  What  distinguished  chieft  did  it 
produce  ？  What  part  of  the  coimtnr  did  they 
occupy  ？  Where  was  the  seat  of  their  sa- 
chems ？  What  oocnired  in  1614  ？  With  what 
re  the  Pokanokets  and  the  other  1 


>  the  Pokanokets  and  thi 
tribes  afflicted  ？  What 
ing  four  tribes  in  New  Engia 
the 


principal  seat  of  the  Patrtucketa  1 
was  their  number?  What  pvt  did  the  Ms 
chnsetts  occaj  " 

Who 
confede 
was  she  7 


the  principal  peraoa 
r  found  by  the  En^ish? 
What  occurred  in  1621 T 


a  the  seat  of  the  NarFBgansetts? 
obscrred  of  their  location  ？  What  of  tbe 


id  of 
P©. 


character  of  the  tribe?    Wliat  is  saU 
CanonicuH  ？    What  countiy  did  the 

Si6ds  occupy?  Who  waa  their  grand 
»cm?  where  was  his  residence  ？  What 
tribe  was  subject  to  the  Pequodx  ？  What  the 
name  of  its  chief?  Where  his  residence  ？ 
What  names  were  eiren  to  the  Indians  of 
northern  New  England?  What 
them  ？   What  tribes  were  found  by 


settlers  on 
the  I 


Le-  the  princ 
the  and  theii 


ice? 

roquoiB  become  T   Where  do 
tie?  What  is  said  of  the  Five  Nsi 
Which  of  them  was  the  mott  waiiike  ？  Name 
ipal  tribes  of  the  southern  Indians 
locations  T  What  is  said  of  Um 
I  Natchez?   What  of  the  Shawanese  7 


PAST  I.] 
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CHAPTER  n. 

What 
who  fiiBt 

Under  vrl   —―。 

covered? by  whom? 一 in  what  year? ~ and 
where  did  they  first  land  ？ 


principal  European  nations 
ered  uid  set 

sign  was  the  continent  dis- 


lettled  America  ？ 


Describe 


voyage  a 
great  discoT< 
ment? 


first  explored  the  coast  ？ »~ and  when? 
did  ~         '       '       "  •• 
and  dia 
rerer  u 
. ear 
Describe  his  voyi 


Francis  I.  send  out  7 
,d  discoveries 

e  French  ^vem- 
In  what  year  did  he  make  his  first 


and  discoveries  ？   Who  was  the 


disco' 
iindi 


ier  the 


was  the 
founded 


_        In  what  year 
ake  his  second  voyage  ？ 
be  that  Toyage.    What  name  was 
en  to  the  newly  dwcorered  country  7 
I  Appointed  its  riccroy  ？ ― 
racter  of  the  colonists  ？ 
Quebec  ？   In  what  year  T   What  was  the  re- 
sult T    What  were  the  French  protesUtnts 
？   What  admiral  befriended  them  T 
) did  he  send  out  to  colonixe  them  ？  In 
year?   Where  did  they  land? 
,e  of  the  colony?    What  did 
then  do  T 


Coligni 


CHAPTER  III. 
What  were  the  objects  of  Ponce  de  Leon  7 
What  country  did  he  discover  ？    In  what 
year  ？   Who  visited  the  coast  of  South  Caio- 
Una? 

In  what  year?  What  did  he  do?   Who  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Florida  ？   In  what 
r?   What  was  the  result?    Who  aft«r- 
」 attempted  it?   In  what  year?  What 
I  the  resnlt?   What  animated  the  hope  of 
Soto?   What  became  of  him?— Of  the 
nt  of  his  army?   What  expedition  was 
hUip  II.  of  Spain?   Who  com - 
aition  ？ 


place'  did  he  discover  ？    In  what 
is  said  of  this  settlei 


Meleni 


lent? 
idezt 


When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
France,  did  the  French  government  avenge 
it  ？  Who  attempted  to  punish  the  Spaniards 
for  it  ？  Which  proved  to  be  the  firat  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  limits  of  the  United 
States? 


PERIOD  II. 


At  what  time  does  thU  period  begin  ? 
wh»t  time  does  it  end  ?   "  *" 


What  event  distin- 
guishes the  beginning  of  the  period  ？  What 
erent  marks  its  end  f 


By  what  right 


CHAPTER  I. 

did       一  ― 

To  whom  did  Queen 
patent?   What  righto  did 


the  English  monarchy 


the  country  T 

Elizabeth  grant  a  p    。― ― 

the  patent  confer  ？  What  did  it  require  ？ 
What  was  the  result  of  Gilbert's  first  voyase  ？ 
Gire  an  account  of  the  second.  In  what 
▼ear  did  he  die, and  how?  Who  pursued 
his  plans  ？  Who  did  he  first  send  " ' 
what  year,  and  where  did  the: 

were  they  received,  and  how  7 
Virginia,  and  why  ？ 


out ？  In 


Where  was  •  colony  left?  Under  、 
What  became  of  it  ？  When  was  the  i 
T— Under  whom?  Of 
many  did  it  eonsist  7  What  became  of  t 
colony?  What  did  Raleigh  do  with  his  pa- 
tent ？  In  what  year  ？  In  what  year  did  Oos- 
nold  Tisit  New  England  ？  Give  an  acooont 
of  his  Toyage ~ where  he  first  landed,  &c. 

How  did  he  find  the  natives  T  What  did  he 
carry  back  to  England  ？  To  whom  did  Heniy 
IV.  grant  a  patent 7  Of  what  country?  In 
what  year?  Give  an  account  of  the  voyage 
of  De  Monts.  Between  whom  did  James  I. 
divide  the  country  ？  Which  part  did  he  grant 
to  the  London,  and  which  to  the  PlymouUi 
ipany  ？  What  did  he  authorize  the  com- 
ies  to  do?   When  did  the  Plymouth  com- 


pany send  out  the  Drat  vessel  1  What  b«cain« 
of  herl  Whom  did  they  send  out  in  10071 
What  was  the  result  t 
How  long  from  the  dlicovery  of  North  Ame- 

h:a  to  this  period  f  Wa«  thia  ihtn  an  EngUali 
ement  1 


by 


CHAPTER  II. 

ided  the  expedition  sent  out 
company  in  1607?   Of  how 
and  men  did  it  consist  ？  What 


many  ships  a 

distinguished  man  came  with  it?  Give 


What 


sketch  of  his  early  life  and  character, 
bay  did  the  fleet,  under  Newport,  enter? 
What  river  did  they  explore  ？  What  did  they 
call  it  ？  Where  did  they  fix  the  first  settle- 
ment?—At  what  time  ？  What  is  said  of  the 
government  of  the  colony  ？ 

Who  was  the  fint  president?  What  ia  said 
of  him?  Who  succeeded  him  7  What  course 
did  the  neighboring  Indians  take  ？  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  colonists  T  What  did  the 
London  company  direct  ？  What  did  Smith 
do?  Who  was  the  principal  chief  of  the 
―  saTages  T   Where  was  his  resi- 

dence ？  What  was  the  result  of  Smith's  ex- 
pedition T 

When  captared,  how  did  he  interest  the 
Indians  ？  What  impression  did  he  make  on 
them  ？  How  was  he  treated  by  them  ？  Who 
finally  decided  his  fate  ？  State  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  By  whom  was  he  res- 
cued ？ 

Was  his  captivity  of  advantage  to  the  colo- 
ny ？   What  was  the  state  of  the  colony  on  hit 

" —一  一  'id  I 


_  lat  w 

return  T  What  part  of  the 
plore?  Of  what  tribe  did  1 
happened  on  his  return  ？ 


country  did  he 
he  hear  of?  一' 


be  ex- 
What 


CHAPTER  III. 
What  change  was  now  effected  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  company  ？ 

How  many  new  adventurers  were  sent  out? 
What  was  their  character  7    Who  was  ap- 
pointed governor?    What  happened  to  ua 
fleet  ？   How  many  reached  Jamestown  ？  In 
what  situation  dia  Smith  find  himself?  How 
did  Pocahontas  conduct  toward  the  colony  T 
land  ？   By  How  did  she  save  Smith's  life  a  second  time? 
Who  What  happened  to  Smith  soon  after?  What 
.  did  he  do  ？   What  happened  after  his  deptr- 

immanded  the  expedition  sent  out  tiire  ？   How  many  coionista  did  Smith  levre  t 
Of  how  many  thipt  did  it  coniiat  ？  How  many  remained  after  six  months  t  How 
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joined  the  colony  soon 
tn  what  manner  was 
and  made 


did  Sir  TbomM  Gates  tnd  his  companioni 
reach  the  colony  ？  In  what  condition  did 
they  find  the  oolonista  ？  What  plan  did  they 
adopt  T   What  prevented  its  execution? 

At  what  time  did  Lord  Delaware  leare  the 
colony  ？  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ？  Who 
I  after?  By  whom,  and 
Pocahontas  betrayed 
J  prifloner  T  Whom  did  she  many  ？ 
At  what  time  ？  What  were  the  consequences 
to  the  colony?  Whence  did  ahe  go  i^ter 
marmge?  What  are  the  incidents  of  her 
history  after  reaching  England  ？  Who  suc- 
ceeded Dale  as  governor?  In  what  year? 
What  is  said  of  hU  administration?  Who 
succeeded  him  ？  In  what  year  ？  When  was 
the  first  eeneral  assembly  called,  and  by 
whom?  How  many  ' 
tented?   Was  thu  in< 


iow  many  boroughs  were  repre- 
■"*  sure  agreeable  to  the 

colonists?  What  expedient  was  adopted  to 
augment  the  colony  ？  Wlioni  did  Kin^;  James 
introduce  into  the  colony?  At  what  period 
did  nlavery  begin,  and  how  ？ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
In  what  year  was  the  Hudson  river  dis- 
covered ？  By  whom  ？  In  whose  service  was 
he  T  In  what  year  was  Quebec  founded  ？ 
By  whom  ？  "Wnal  expedition  did  he  under- 
take? What  lake  did  thev  tniTerse  ？  Where 
was  the  main  battle  fought  ？  What  became 
of  the  Plymouth  company  ，  What  occurred 
" I  of  Smith  and  Hunt  to  the  north  ？ 
name  New  Engl 


in  the  voyage 

Why  the  name  New  England  T  What  expe- 
dition did  Argall  undertake  ？    With  what 


tuccesa ？ 


PERIOD  III. 
In  what  year  does  this  Period  commence  ？ 
In  what  year  does  it  end  7   What  event  marks 
the  commence  meat  ？   What  its  terminatioa? 


CHAPTER  I. 


At  what  period  of  the  history  have 
What  event  in  the  history 
world  moat  affected  social  institutions  ？ 
to  the 


arrived? 


of  the 
What 


It  en 
ctedi 

tended 

Who  overran  the 
centuries  ？  What 
tern  followed  ？ 

What  arrested  the  course  of  the  feudal 
tynuiny  ？   What  is  its  chai 
portant  events 


ion  of  Christianity  ？ 
Empire  ？  In  what 
s  in  the  social  ays- 


8o  favor  it  ？ 
English 


transpired  in 
riea  ？  What 


cter  ？  What  im- 
the  fifteenth  and 


sixteenth  centuries 
the  r 

Who  translated  the  Bible 


monarch  of  Ei 
reformation? 


T   In  w 

Henry  ？  What  was  done  in  his  reij 
succeeded  Edward  VI.?  In  what  year 
What  was  her  character,  and  conscquencea  of 
her  conduct  ？  Into  how  many  parts  were  the 
Protestants  divided  ？  What  distinguished  one 
from  the  other  ？  In  what  year  did  Mary  die  ？ 
The  consequences  ？ 

Who  succeeded  Mary?  What  were  her 
private  feelings  ？  How  did  she  find  the  peo- 
ple ？  What  was  done  by  the  parliament  ？ 
What  court  did  they  create  ？  Who  was  tried 
before  the  court?  Who  presided?  Wljat 
412 


into 

what  year?   Who  succeeded 


arch  ot  ttng- 
Why  did  he 
n  ' ，  '  into 
jeded 
reign?  Who 
what 


were  the  points 
the  Separatists? 


cience  before 


COIIBCI 

mission  ？  To 
What  WM  the 


Who  wvn 

the  ligto  of 
of  High  Com- 
they  belong? 
PuhUns? 


CHAPTER  H. 
What  law       passed  in  1592? 
not  comply  with  ue  law?  Whcj 
decide  to  emigrate  T   What  wm 
the  first  attempt?    When  wss 
attempt  made  ？   Under  wl 
and  with  what  mcc 

Where  did 


tccess  ？ 

the  passage  7   Where  did  they  settle  ？ 

To  what  place  did  they  afierwarda  rea 
What  induced  them  to  remove  fromHoU 
To  what  country  did  they  wish  to  emi| 
What  measures  did  they  adopt  ？ 
eadiiuc  men?  What 


their  le， 


give  why  they  should  succeed?  By 
aid  was  the  patent  obtained  ？    How  did 
raise  i 

Hoi 


reasons  did 


pate] 

money  for  the  enteipiue  ？ 

■  were  prepared  ？  What 
names  ？   Did  they  accommodate 


w  many  vessels  ， 


were  their 

all  ？   What  trauBpired 
ration  ？   From  what  place 
To  what  part  did  they  sail  ？ 


leadin 


？  What 


.ng  men? 
from  ^uthampton  7 
finally  sail  ？   On  what  day?  lo  what 
States 
what  day  7  What 


after  i 
whence  did 

V  sail  f   On  what  day  ' 
At  what  place  in  the  Uniu 
first  land  ？   On  \  , 
been  selected  ？   Why  a  change  ？ 
they  finally  land  ？   What  was  the  f 
arriving  in  the  harbor  ？   What  coves 
they  sign  f 

What  great  principle  of  goremment  did 
this  compact  set  forth?  How  many  pexaoot 
arrived  in  the  May  Flower?  Who  was  cho- 
sen Kovemor?  Who  captain?  On  wbat  dty 
did  they  land  ？  In  what  condition  did  they 
find  themselves  ？  What  wu  undeiUken  ― 
some  of  the  numl)ert  What  daogen  did 
they  encounter  from  the  savages?  What 
from  the  elements  ？ 

On  what  day  did  they  land  on  the  rock  of 
Plymouth  ？  From  what  did  they  name  the 
place  ？  What  time  did  they  begin  to  build  ？ 
Into  how  roanv  families  did  ihey  divide  the 
companv  ？  What  transpired  dunng  U 
ter  ？  How  many  of  the  company  peri 
Were  they  disheartened  ？  Did  they  ， 
return  in  the  spring? 

CHAPTER  III. 
How  did  the  pilgrims  regard  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  savages  by  the  plague  ？  Who  first 
welcomed  them  ？  Whom  did  lip  aftenvards 
bring  with  him  7  Who  was  the  sachem  of  the 
Pokanokets  ？  Who  went  out  to  confer  with 
him? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  embamy  T  Who 
went  on  an  embassy  to  Massasoit  ？  To  what 
place  did  they  go  ？  Whftl  was  their  object  ？ 
What  present  did  they  make  ？  What  wms 
the  reply  of  Massasoit  ？  What  the  adran- 
tage  of  the  traffic?  What  ressel  arrived 
in  November  ？  How  many  persons  did  she 
bring  over  ？   Why  did  Massasoit  cultivate  the 
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friendship  of  the  English?  Who  was  the 
great  chief  of  the  Narraeansetts  ？  What  did 
he  Bead  to  Governor  Bradford?  For  what 
object  f  What  did  the  governor  send  in  re- 
turn? At  what  time  does  Winslow  visit 
Hassasoit  7   For  what  rcasoi 

lied  him  7   How  did  he  find  the  chief? 


•n  ？  Who  accom- 
im  t   How  did  he  find  the  chief? 
did  Masmaoit  receive  Winslow  T 


did  Winslow  do  for  him  ？   What  im- 
It  fact  was  communicated  ？  What  meas- 
were  taken  to  arrest  the  conspiracy  ？ 
I  the  coaspiracy  provoked  ？    By  whoa  - 


5  coaspimcv  provoked? 
hjr  did  it  particularly 
What  wast  '• 
What  loeftsi 

the  colonists  do  J  What  did  Uie  company 
ceire  for  their  interest  ？  Why  did  the  colony 
now  begin  to  flourish  ？  What  was  the  form 
of  their  goremment  ？  What  form  did  it  after- 
wards aflsume  ？  By  whom  were  the  pikrims 
joined.  Did  Robinson  join  the  colony  f  In 
what  year  did  he  die  ？  At  what  place  ？  How 


nanjr  inhabitania  were  there  in  the  colony  ten 
yeara  after  its  settlement  ？  Did  the  colony 
now  flourish  ？  What  was  the  character  of 
the  pilgrims  ？ 

CHAPTER  IV. 
By  whom  was  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  council  ？    At  what  time  ？  For 
what  was  it  granted  ？   What  territory  did  it 


What  Indian ehleft  came  this  year  to  Boston  ？ 
alarm  the  pilgrims  ？  What  did  Uncu  say  ？ 

 XK)ndon  ？      Who  visited  thepilgrixnfl  at  PI 

-'"  ， •  what  object?  Who  received  them?  With 
whom  had  the  northera  colonies  intercourse  ？ 
What  effect  had  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
in  England  ？  How  many  came  out  in  August, 
1633?  What  was  the  early  government  of 
Massachusetts ？  What  did  it  become?  In 
what  year  ？  Were  the  representatives  elect* 
ed  by  all  the  people  7  When  the  representa- 
tives met,  what  was  the  body  palled  ？  How 
many  courts  were  holden  in  each  year? 
What  was  made  the  basis  of  the  criminal 
code  ？  Who  succeeded  James  I.  ？  In  what 
year  ？  What  was  his  character  ？  Hoi 
emigrants  came  out  in  1635?  What 
guished  person  came  out  at  this  time  1 
hoi 


IS  said  by  the  company  in  London  ？      Who  visited  thepilgrixna  at  Plymouth  ？  For 
！ ftsares  did  they  adopt?   What  did  what  object?   Who  received  them? 
istsdo?   What  did  the  c  - - - 


cover?   What  had  the 


been  called  ？  What  was  it  afterwi 

the  other  grants 


From  what  patent  were 
New  England  derived? 
fairs  of  the 《 


territOTy  previously 
"      ardscalli  - " 


led? 


made 


How  were  the  af- 
laged?  Who  was 
' council  of  Ply- 


mouth '！  What  was  his  character  aud  proba- 
ble motives  ？   What  patent  did  Mason  pro- 


ves and  Mason 


t  paten 

cure  ？   What  patent  did  Gorces  i 
procure  in  the  next  year  ？    What  name  was 
given,  to  the  tnet  ？    What  settlements  were 
made  ander  this  gnmt? 


CHAPTER  V. 
How  were  the  Puritans  treated  under 
Junes  I.  ？  What  were  the  consequences  ？ 
Who  patronized  the  Massachusetts  settle- 
ment ？  In  what  year  was  Cape  Ann  settled  ？ 
From  whom  was  the  patent  for  Massachu- 
setts obtained  ？  Who  became  the  pioneer  of 
the  Salem  settlement  ？  In  what  year  ？  Who 
had  selected  the  site  ？  What  did  the  proprie- 
tors do  in  IC29?  What  was  the  company 
called  ！  When  was  the  first  general  court 
held  in  England  Y  Who  wu  made  go- 
vernor' 

When  was  Charlestown  founded  ？  How 
many  persons  sailed  for  America  this  year  ？ 
What  feelings  did  the  new  settlements  pro- 
duce in  Enfland?  What  enterprise  wa« 
started  ？  What  objection  was  raised  1  How 
was  it  obviated  ？  Who  was  chosen  governor? 
What  is  said  of  Winthrop?  Whom  only  did 
the  company  wish  to  colonize  ？  How  many 
persons  emigrated  ？  Where  did  they  land  ？ 
How  do  they  find  the  settlers ？  "What  do 
thry  decide  upon?  How  many  churches  are 
eatablisiied  in  Masaachusetu  at  tho  close  of 


1632  ？  What  were  the  oonvM^uences  of  the 
hardships  of  the  colonists  ？ 

For  what  did  the  royal  charter  provide  I 
What  regulations  were  agreed  upon  ？  Who 
waa  chosen  governor?  Who  deputy  gover- 
nor? Who  were  allowed  to  vote  at  fire" 
What  was  decided  in  May,  1631?  What 
reason  was  given  for  this  7  To  what  did  the 
earhr  settlers  owe  their  elevation  of  chanc- 
ier f  Who  fint  inculcated  liberal  doctrines  ？ 
Where  did  he  first  settle?   In  what  year? 


person  came  c 

conferred  upon  him  by  the  colony? 
In  what  year  ？ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Offer 

When  did  he  arrive  ？  What  did  he  declare 
to  be  the  only  subjects  of  human  laws  ？  What 
did  he  say  of  interference  with  religious  feel- 
ings ？  What  did  he  condemn  ？  What  was 
he  called  ？  Where  was  he  invited  to  settle  * 
Who  forbade  it?  What  did  Williams  doT 
What  proceeding  did  the  court  take  ？  What 
sentence  did  the  court  finally  pronounce  f 
Did  the  people  favor  Williaroa  ？ 

What  did  the  authorities  finally  do?  Where 
did  Williams  take  refu^  ？  How  did  Gover- 
nor Winslow  receive  him  ？  To  what  did  he 
advise  him  ？  To  whom  did  Williams  then 
appeal  ？  With  what  success  ？  What  land 
waa  ceded  to  him  ？  What  did  they  name  the 
place?  What  service  did  Williams  after- 
wardis  render  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  ？ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Who  claimed  to  be  the  discoverers  of  Con- 
necticut river  ？  Who  probably  discorered  it  T 
Why  did  the  Indians  of  the  valley  desire  the 
presence  of  the  English  ？ 

In  what  year  did  the  sachem  Wahquimacut 
visit  Boston  to  invite  the  Enjriish  ？  Did  f 
vernor  Winthrop  accept  the  offer  ？  V 
Who  first  advised  the  Plymouth  colonv  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  ？  What 
did  the  Dutch  afterwards  do?  Where  did 
they  erect  the  first  trading-house  ？  What  did 
they  call  it  ？  In  what  year  did  the  Plymouth 
colony  settle  at  Windsor  ？  Who  commanded 
the  expedition  ？  What  occurred  on  his  pas- 
sage up  the  Connecticut  river?  To  wnom 
did  the  grand  council  patent  Connecticut  ？ 
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Who  became  agent  fivr  the  patentee?  What 
was  be  ordered  to  do?  What  territory  did 
the  patent  cover  ？  Who  emigrated  from  Ma»- 
flftcbiuetu  bay  in  1633，  to  settle  on  the  Con- 
^icut  liver?  What  places  were  fii»t  sei- 

What  was  the  remit  of  the  fint  attempt  ？ 
1  they  abandon  ttic  enterprise,  or  persevere  ？ 
re  did  Winthrop  make  a  »ctllcment  ？ 
t  obstacle  did  he  meet  with  ？  What  did 
the  place?  And  whv?  Did  differ- 
！ s  arise  in  the  first  settleineaU  ？  How 
..J  they  adjusted?  Who  U  regarded  as  the 
priocipal  founder  of  Connecticut  ？  What 
was  his  character?  Why  did  he  leave  Eng- 
Uod? 

After  he  left  England,  did  his  congregHtion 
folio 曹 lilm?  What  occurred  at  Cambridge 
when  he  again  met  part  of  them  ？  What  were 
his  motives  for  leaving  the  Massachusetts  co- 
lony? Who  was  associated  with  Hooker? 
At  what  time  did  the  company  leave  New- 
town? Wherp  did  their  route  lie?  Was  it 
attended  with  difficulue^i  7  At  what  place 
did  they  locate?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How 
WM  it  accompliBhed  ？ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
the  conduct  of  the 
do  they  murder?  When 
itioDS  do  they  commit  ？  In 
I  war  declared?   By  whom?  How 
townc  were  now  settled?   How  many  troopi 
was  each  to  famish?   Who  was  • 
oomnuuid  them  ？   What  route  did  the 
take  ？   How  manY  warriors  were 
1^  Miantonopioh  f   How  many  by  Uncas? 
―  ―'' '  Uy  embodied ？ 

On  what  day 
―       I>c8cribe  the  " 

How  many 
MASon  wan  i  。 

>jectfl  of  Sassa- 
cus?  What  became  of  the  chief?  Who 
joined  Mason?  What  was  effected  by  the 
united  force?  How  many  Pequods  were  de- 


― m  were  actui 
Who  guided  them  to  the  fort? 
was  the  battle  fought? 


Lomol 

ifow  many  English 
―  m  to  tbe  tort  r  ur 

ight?  I>c8cribe  the  battle, 
thed?    What  occurred  as 


perii 

retreating  to  the  river  ？ 
What  waa  done  by  the  subjec 


stroyed?   What  was 
―         I  the  land  of 
ribel  He 
n New  England? ， 


How  was  the 
And  their  tril 
memorated 
the 

the  colonies 

Wethenfieldunite?  What  did  thei: 
tution 

neceraanr  to  vote  ?  How  were  i 
laid  ？  Why  has  Connecticut  beei 
land  of  steaidy  habits  7 


inr 

the  colt 

Windsor,  Har 
？  What  did  their  o 
？  Wm  church-memberahip 


effect  had 


vax  on  tbe  colonies  f   In  what  3 
colonies  of  Windsor,  Hartford, 


taxes  to  be 
！ n  called  the 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Who  were  the  founders  of  the  oolony  of 


Ne， 
fa" 


iw  HaTen  ？  How  did  Davenport  become 
reformation?  What  were 
'logy? 

In  what  year  did  they  arrive 
In  what  year  did  they  reach  Quinni 


Toiuble  to  the 】 
, views  of  theol 
friend? 
ton? 


his  views  of  theology  ？   Who  was  his  gear 

it  year  did  they  reach  Quinnipi- 
ac?   What  difficulties  did  they  encounter? 
Where  did  they  worship  on  the  first  8； 
Where  did  they  nfterwards  meet  ？ 
thej  si^?  To  what  did  they  bi 


selret  ？  What  was  done  in  &e  saooeediiis 
year?   How  were  the  mremor  and  magis- 
trates to  be  elected  ？    Who  was  elected  the 
fint  governor?   What  did  thej  finally  call 
pUce  ？ 


CHAPTER  X. 
ippearedtosowdiaoordinthecolonj? 
principles  did  she  firat  Uydows  ？  With 
t  wan  she  charjf^ed ？   Who  censarBd  her? 
At  doctrine  did  she  finally  YMoid  ？   What  is 
this  doctrine  called?   Who  defended  her? 

Aqainst  whom  was  the  oppositioD  most 
riolent  ？  Who  sooceeded  Vane  as  goTeraor  T 
What  prerented  tbe  depaitnre  of  tbe  troops 
far  the  Pequod 曹 ar  T  What  warn  done  in  tms 
extreimty ？  To  what  colony  did  she  flee? 
Wiere,  and  how  did  she  finally  meet  her 
death  ？  At  what  JSnglish  uniTeraity  were  the 
id  men  of  New  Endu  " 

fear  did  they  found  a  ool 
What  was  the  place  afte] 
Who  made  a  bequest  to  the 
year? 

Where  do  the  followen  of 
settle  ？   From  whom  do  they 


By  whose  influence?  On 
did  they  establish  the  « 
did  another  poituMi  of  Si 
lowers  settle  ？  In  what  ye«r  were  the  Mat- 
tering settlemeots  of  New  Hampshire  united 
with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts? 

CHAPTER  XL 
From  what  country  was  Delaware 
In  what  year?  Who  settled  i 
lopen?   In  what  year?  In 
Maryland  settled?  By 
place  ？   Give  the  history  of  < 
"     Lord  Baltimore,  i 
reriTalof  hi)t[ 
country  did  it  embn 
governor?   In  what  year  was  the  1 
nuCdeT   At  what  place  ？   What  policy  ' 
Calvert  ndofA  l  What  effect  had  this  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony?   What  was  Lord 
Baltimore's  conduct  towards  the  oolony? 


the  fiist  : 
who  obtained 


How  was  it  apprecu 

What  did  Lord  Ball 
from  other  colonies  ？ 
the  prosperity  of  the 


B  oner  to  emigrmnts 
interfered  to  check 
ly?   How  was  it 
English  engaged 
waa  the  state  of 
？   In  what  year 
to  ViiginiaT^  By 
id  Sir  Francis  一 
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How  early ' 
in  the  slave-trade  ？ 
public  sentiment  at 
were  slaves  first  broi 

whom?   In  what  year  

e?  What  did  he  bring  with  him  ？ 
its  general  provisions  T  What 
this  on  the  colony?   In  what  year  was 
planted  in  Virginia?  Who 
Doagh?  What  plan  did  he 
long  was  he  in  maturing  it?  At 
«  it  to  be  executed?  What  was 
of  it?  What  partially  defeated 
awed  from  tbis  at- 
tempt? " 

When  was  the  London  company  dinoWed  ？ 
By  whom  ？  What  reasons  were  given  for  this 
act  ？  Who  attempted  to  frame  a  code  of  laws 


PAST  n.】 


QUESTIONS. 


[mioD  ； 


for  the  colony?   What  pi  —― ― ―— 

year  did  James  die  ？  jfnder  whose  authority 
did  the  Tirgmuins  fall  ？  What  waa  the  char- 
acter of  hiB  measures  ？  Whom  did  he  send 
r  to  govern  ？  What  did  the  colonists  do  ？ 
Vhat  measures  did  the  king  then  adopt? 
J3»  »uperscde<i  Harvey?  In  what  year? 
" 、' was  done  in  consequence  of  the  short 


rop?   Who  succeeded  Wyatt?  In 
― '― _r?  What  great  principle  did  the 
colonists  now  aneit? 


CHAPTER  XIL 
How  was  the  settlement  of  New  Engl; 
in  its  infancy?  How  waa  it  regarded 
Puritans  in  England  ？  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? How  did  the  government  view  these 
' What  inforroation  waa  com- 
y  those  who  returned  from  Mas- 
Whal  measures  did  the  king 
take  to  bring  the  colonies  into  subjection? 
What  did  this  council  decree  ？  Whom  did  it 
appoint  goTemor-genenl?  Did  he 
laad  ？  Against  which  colony  were 
»«  of  Laud  first  directed  ？ ― 
I  the  colony  adopt  ？  What  were  the  char- 
of  Gorges  and  Mason?   What  their 


setts' 


lio^against  the  colony  of  Massachu- 


t  w«i  the  result  f 


What  measuns  did  the  eoancil 
prerent  emigntion?  Were  they  effc 
What  tended  to  incresM  emigntion? 


tempt 
and  What 
the  Did 


many  came  orer  to  New  En^aod  in  li 
Did  the  nobility  wish  to  emigrate  T  * 
laws  did  thev  wish  made  in  Um  oc 
What  reply  did  Mr.  Cot 
of  the  court  of  Massachi 
for  hereditaiy 
mand  did  the 
mor  Wint 
？  What, 


Scotland? 
\  the  fate  of  Laud? 


Was  the  plan 
- What  de. 

make  on 
ply  did  he 
e  change  for 
Charles  at- 


the 


rles  at- 
result? 


the  colonies  T 
in  8 

was  the  fate  ol 
id  the  long  jMuiiament  favor,  or  oppose  the 


and 


miiuter  assembl 
them 

lO 

lai 

01 

bat  pla 

in  7   What  waa  the  name. 


Did  thev  accept?   What  mea 

ig  waa  now  adopted  by  the  colonies  for  thei  

I?  tnal safety?  What  colonies  appointed  com- 
misslonen  T  In  what  year  did  they  meecT 
At  what  place?  Why  did  not  Rhode  " " 


ite  to  join 
leuurea 
lirmu- 


Puritans  ？   Did  the  colonists  seek  the  support 
*idof~   - "—一 

id 
f 

ao 
tat 

iny  men]  一 
composed  ？  How  often  waa  it  to  assemble  T 
What  were  its  powers  ？  After  what  time  waa 
the  assemhly  nominally  disoontinued?  Of 
what  may  it  be  considened  the  gem  T 


England  ？   Whom  did  the  Weit- 
Ay  of  dirines  invi 

olonie 
t  year 
rdidz 

Join  T  W  bat  waa  the  name^  or  swl 
Of  how  many  members  was  the  ni 


PART  II. 


PERIOD  1. 
At  what  time  does  Part  II.  begin  ？  To  what 
I  it  extend  ？   At  what  time  does 


year  does  it  ( 


Pe- 


riod I.  begin?    At  what  time  does  it  end? 

narks  the  begin 
riod  ？   What  its  termination  ？ 


What  event  i 


ginning  of  the  Pe- 


CHAPTER  I. 


In  whose  administration  did  the  Virginia: 
enjoy  liberty  and  *  ― 


ninistration  did  the  Virginians 

 ^  _.id  prosperity  ？  What  occurred 

in  the  Virginia  colony  in  1644?  How  many 
Indians  perished  ？  What  was  the  fate  of 
Opechancanough  ？  In  what  year  was  Charles 
I.  Deheaded  T  Who  assumed  the  management 
of  aflfaira  in  England?  What  measure  did 
he  devise  to  oppress  the  colonies  ？  What  did 
this  act  require  ？  "What  did  it  prohibit  ？  In 
what  year  waa  Charles  II.  restored?  Under 
whom  was  Berkeley  exercising  the  authority 
of  governor  of  Virginia  ？   What  did  he  do  ？ 

How  did  the  restoration  affect  the  interests 
of  the  Virginia  colony  ？  Into  what  claMes 
were  the  colonists  of  Virginia  divided  ？ 
Which  side  did  Berkeley  espouse  ？  In  what 
way  were  the  rights  of  the  people  abridged  ? 
What  did  tho  assembly  do  ？  What  did  this 
take  from  the  people  \  What  ripht  alone 
mained  ？  What  grant  did  Charles  II.  ms 
on  his  accession  m  1660?   What  grants  did 


  t  grant 

he  make  afterwards  in  the  colony  otVireinia  ？ 
What  Indian  honilities  began  in  1675  ？  What 


rkeley  ？ 
nduct 

What  was  the  desire  of  the 


What 

It  the  Indians? 

nle  ？  Whom 
>id  Berkeley 

sanction  it  ？  What  did  he  do?  What  did  the 
people  demand  X  Did  they  prevail  ？  Under 
whom  did  the  people  rally  in  arms  ？  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Berkeley  7  And  what  the 
reply  of  Bacon  ？  How  was  the  matter  ar- 
ranged ？  ^  What  was  afterwards  the  conduct 
of  Berkeley  ？  What  the  fate  of  Bacon  and 
his  party?  Wh»t  did  Charles  U.  say  of 
Berkeley? 
Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Virj 
charter?  Whal 


under  the  new  < 


SVhat  was  the 


irgmia 
B  char- 


ny  esca| 


oppression?   Wto  luc- 
" In     '  * 


acter  of  his  government  ？  How  did  the  colo- 
ny escape  from  his  oppression?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Culpepper?  In  what  year? 
What  was  the  ruling  motive  of  his  conduct? 
What  cause  of  alarm  now  disturbed  the  colo> 
md  council  held? 
negotiations? 


nies? 
What 


alarm  no. 
Where  was  the  grant 
was  the  result  of  the  ne 


CHAPTER  If. 


re-  insurreci 
lake  take  rcfi 


Wbo  came  to  Maryland  and  produced  an 
ction?  Where  did  Governor  Calvert 


？   How  long  before  he  returned? 
ist  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, which  side  did  the  colonies  of  New 


ugeT 
lontei 


England  espouse  ？  Which  side  did  the  south- 
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em  colonies  takeT  For  what  were  com' 
missionexs  appointed?  To  what  did  this 
give  rise  T   Which  side  adhered  to  the 


prietor?  In  what  ， 
government! 
sembly  of  the  vie 
sects  were  per* 
Cromwell  take  7 
power? 


pro- 
he  surrender  the 
！ lared  by  the  as- 
？   Wliat  other 
course  did 
tual 


, the  I 


tOfl 
GOl< 


did  Lord  Baltimore  appoint 
irT  To  ifhoni  did  the 
lony  finally  submit  f  What  did  the  repre- 
QtatiTes  of  the  oolonv  finally  declare  ？ 
What  ttep  was  taken  by  Charles  ll.  ？  Whom 
did  Charles  mike  governor  of  the  proriace  ？ 
In  what  year?  In  what  year  did  Cecil  Cal- 
rert,  the  second  Ixnd  Baltimore,  die  ？  What 
stepfl  were  taken  by  the  people  f  What  wm 
foroidden  by  the  £nglisD  ministry?  What 
was  the  determiniition  of  James  II.?  And 
what  measures  did  he  adopt  ？  In  what  year 
did  the  revolution  occur*   Who  , ， 


on  occur 
James  II.  ？   What  did  the  agent  of 
timore  now  demand  7 
esce? 


agen 

Did  the  people  acqui- 


succeeded 
fLoitlBal- 


CHAPTER  III. 
What  is  the  geographical  position  of  New 
York?   Who  discoTered  the  Hudson  river? 
In  what  year?   In  whose  service  was  he  at 
the  time  ？   In  what  year  was  a  company  of 
rchants  fitted  out  to  trade  with  the  newly 


ered  regions  ？   Wbere  wai 
acted?    Who  discovered  that 
Island  is  not  connected  with  the  a 
In  what  year  did  the  Dutch  sail  up 
羞    Where  did  they  first  build 
ey  finally  locate  ？ 


the  flrat  fort 


ted  with  the  main  land? 

the  Hud- 


fort? 


It  name  was  given  to  the  settlement  on 
itten  Island?  Who  was  ils  firet  gpver- 
To  whom  did  the  Dutch  send  an  en- 
What  was  the  result?   What  was  the 


name  of  the  new  company  created  by  the 

—一        1  the  81 
a  the 
oonveyed ' 

I  it  afterwards  extend- 


npany 

t  did  the  states'  gener- 
manor,  em- 
what 


Mil 


nuet&  leave  the 


sUtet'  general  ？ 
al  decree  ？  To 

―  „  •         yed?  In 

year"   ~"  ' 
ed?   Who  sett] 
ware? 
colony  ？ 
fered  with 
ver?   Who  on  the  banka  of  the  Delaware  ？ 
ded  VanTwiUer?   What  was  his 
duct  to  the  Indians  7   What  were  the  con- 
uencesT 

t  tribe  friendly  to  the  Dutch  inter- 
fered?  With  what  succom  ？ ' 


him?    Who  inter- 
Dutch  on  the  Connecticut 


What  was  the 

Keift?— what  his  fate 
In  what  year  does  he 
at  Hartford?  What  v 
two  parties  7  Who 
Delaware  ？     What  • 


In  what  year  ？ 
feeling  towards  Governor 
？  Who  succeeded  him  ？ 
relinquish  the  territory 
iras  divided  between  the 
tettled  Newcastle  in 
occurred  between  the 


Swedes  and  the  Dutch?   In  what  year 
Governor  Stuyvesant  sail  from  Ne 
stcrdam  to  conquer  the  Swedes  ？  \ 
successful  ？   As  the  colony  increased 
feeling  in  regard  to  political  rights 


did 
Am- 
is he 
. what 

ling  in  regard  to  political  rights  crew  up 
among  them  f  What  did  the  people  demand  ？ 
What  course  did  the  governor  pursue  7  What 
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was  the  decision  of  the  "  Nineteen.** 
were  some  of  the  caoaes  ' 

of  the  Dutch  tettlements  T 
to  his  I 
of  York?  In  what  year? 
shed  to  Uke  possession  ？   Where  were 


men  landed  ？  What  did  he  next 
isked  to  •urrender,  what  was  the 
utch  goyemorf  What  was  the 
WM  New  Amsterdam  then 
I  settlement  under  th*  Dutch 
endered  ？  What  coast  was  now  in 


the  English? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
After  whom  was  PennsylTania  named  ？  In 
what  ye&r  was  Peim  born  ？   What  occurred 
while  he  was  at  Oxford  school  ？  At  what 
did  he  enter  Oxford  college?   Under  whoie 


}ligioua  character  formed  ？ 
feelings  of  his  father?  In 
Tel  abroad?    In  what 
countries  ？    With  what  result?   Where  does 
his  father  next  send  him?   What  were  the 

and  i 


hat  were  the  it 
lat  year  did  he 


incidents  of  his  life  while  in 】 
mediately  on  his  return?  What  compromiae 
did  his  father  propose  to  him,  and  what  hit 
reply?  What  txappened  to  him  in  the  year 
1670?  On  the  death  of  the  father,  who  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  son  ？ 

in  what  year,  and  whom  does  he  marry  ？ 
Fiona  whom  does  Peim  obtain  a  -一 


sylvania  ？   What  are  the  bot 
nt?   In  what  year  is  it 


tt  of  Penn- 
ies of  the 
f  What 


grant  . 

other  grants  are  made  soon  after  ？  In  whit 
year  did  Peim  sail  for  his  new  pronnoe? 
Where  did  he  land?  How  was  he  received? 
What  was  his  assurance?  What  place  did 
he  next  visit  ？  Where  did  Penn  call  the  fint 
assembly  ？   In  what  year  ？ 

What  was  remiired  of  each  member  as  a 
religious  test  \  what  new  principle  did  Penn 
introduce  into  the  criminal  code  ？  How  kmc 
did  the  assembly  tit  ？   How  many  laws  did 


did 
the; . 

Colonel  Markham  ？ 


How  many 
icy  pass  ?   WHat  directions  were  given  to 


given  l_ 
It  of  the 
I.  What 
？  What 
r  this, 
ir  does 
lat  as- 

sarancen  did  he  nve  themT    Wbat  claimt 
are  set  up  by  Lora  Baltimore  ？   Are  they  al- 
lowed? In  what  year  does  Penn  rei 
England? 


To 


Give  an  m 

council  held  by  Peun  with  the  Ii 
did  Penn  declare  to  the  Ind 
did  the  chiefs  then  promise? 
where  did  Penn  reside  ？  la  what 
Penn  call  a  second  asaemblyT 
sarancen  did  he  give  them'  *" 


CHAPTER  V. 
Who  made  a  grant  of  New  Je: 
whom  was  it  panted  ？  In  what  year!  Why 
was  it  callca  New  JeraejT  In  what  year 
was  the  constitution  framed?  Who  was 
made  governor?  Where  wai  the  seat  of  go- 
Temment  7 

What  difficulties  occurred  in  1672?  In 


lues 

what  way  did  William  Penn  become  inter- 
ested  in  New  Jersey  ？ 
did  he  adopt?  With 


What  course  of  policy 


New  Jen 

did  he  adopt?  With  what  success ？  'Who 
purchased  East  Jersey  T  In  what  year  ？  Of 
whom  did  the  parchasen  obtain  a  new  ptteat  T 


fAMT  n.】 


QUESTIONS. 


[mioo  I. 


What  in  England  tended  to  the  settlement  of 
EsAt  Jersey?  Who  usurped  the  government 
of  the  Jereeys?  In  what  year?  How  did 
he  oppress  the  people  ？  What  was  the  course 
of  Penn  T   In  what  year  waa  Billinge  made 

Sweraor  T  When  did  he  call  the  first  assem- 
y?  What  did  the  people  do  1 


CHAPTER  VI. 
How  does  Miantonomoh  seek  the  life  of 
Uncaa  ？  Failing  in  his  attempt,  what  does  he 
next  do  ？  After  Uncas  captures  him,  how 
does  he  dispone  of  him  ？  What  does  the 
oouit  do  with  him  ？  What  is  his  fate  ？  Who 
ained  the  charter  for  Rhode  Island  and 
ience  Plantations?  In  what  year?  By 
i  aid  was  it  obtained  ？  Did  this  settle 
affairs  of  the  colony?  Why  not T  Who 
r  to  obtain  i 


again  went  over  t 


In 


dn  a  new  charter  ？ 

ong  parliament  in  Eng- 
land ？   In  what  year  ？   In  what  way  did  he 


what  year  ？   What  noble  example  did  Rhode 
16  ' 
3  incid< 
led  the  lo】 


IsUmdset? 
and  some  of 


t  nol  . 
Give  the  character  of  Williams 


anicU 
cidents  of  his  life. 

【 parliament  in  En 


injure  the  interests  of  the  colonies  f  W  hat 
were  the  promient  provisioos  of  the 


？   What  further  acts  were  passed  in  16 
what  year 
jter?  Wh( 
this  purpose  7 


act 

In 


ther  acts  were  passed  ii 
hat  year  did  Connecticut  applv  fc  ― 
charter  ？   Whom  did  she  send  to  England  for 


What  was  the  result  of  Winthrop's  mis- 
- -       »f  the  - 
一  colony  1 

tiartford  was  included  ？    Did  the  New  Ha- 


was  —―     ,  ― 

What  mraa  the  date  of  the  charte 
beside 


sion  f 

granted  by  Charles  U.  ？  What  col' 


ven  colony  at  first  object?  In  what  year  was 
the  union  effected  ？  Who  was  elected  the 
first  governor  ？  For  how  many  successive 
yeara  was  he  chosen  ？  Who  was  sent  over  to 
command  the  expedition  acainst  the  New 
Netherlands  ？  In  what  year?  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
the  head  ?  How  did  the  colonists  regard  this 
commission?  Which  colony  most  strenuous- 
ly opposed  it  T  What  finally  became  of  the 
oommiasion  ？  Under  whom  did  Elliot  re- 
ceive his  first  religious  impressions  T  In  what 
year  did  he  come  to  Boston? 

At  what  age  ？  What  were  his  objects,  and 
what  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians?    What  had  he  accomplished  in 

1655?   Were  there   " 

With  what  feelings 
Christianity  r 


>  many  converts  in  1674? 
翥  did  the  chiefs  regard 


CHAPTER  VII 


What  was  the  parentage  of  King  Philip  ？ 
What  embittered  him  against  the  Eneliflh  ？  Of 
what  tribe  did  he  become  the  chief?  What 


) unites  with  Philip  7 
0  betnyed  the  desi^ 


avace  ti 
Who  was  its  chief? 
ijed  the  designs  of  Philip  to  the 
^lish?  What  -was  his  fate?  By  whom 
was  the  murder  committed  I  What  town  was 
fixBt  attacked  by  Philip ？  In  what  year? 
What  was  the  resxilt? 

What  did  the  oonuniiuiionera  who  met  at 
Boston  decide  7  How  many  men  were  to  be 
raised  ？  What  was  the  first  movement  made 
by  the  troops  T  What  did  the  oommiBsioners 


offer  for  the  heiid  of  Philip?  To  what  placa 
did  the  Indian  king  retreat  ？   What  befel  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson  '\ 
slain  ？    Give  an 


What> 


I  now 

I  the  objet 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Ck>nanchet  in 
1675  ？  How  many  men  proceeded  to  attack 
him?  By  whom  were  they  commanded ？ 
"Where  was  his  fort  located  ？  Describe  the 
position  of  the  fort,  and  the  way  it  was  ap- 
proached. Also,  the  battle  and  the  number 
slain  on  either  side.  What  became  of  the 
tribe,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Ck>nanchet  T 
What  was  the  state  of  the  war  in  the  spring 
of  1676  ？  How  did  Philip  attempt  to  amuse 
the  Mohawks  ？  Did  Philip's  enmity  subside  T 
whom  was  he  finally  killed  ？  At 


P- 

men  were 
battle  of 
jht? 
ianst 

condition  of  the  colonies  T 
Jtof  the  Indian 攀 7 


r  manT  i 
it  of  the 

Bloody  Brook.  At  what  time  was  it  foogl 
What  was  done  by  the  Sprinefield  Indiax 
What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  colonic 


lace  ？  How  many  inhabitants  of  New 
id  were  smin  in  this  war?  " 


'g- 

How  many 


What  to 


towns  destroyed  7   What  were  the  conseqaen- 
Philip'8  wai 

m 

？    How  man 
lose  T  Who  adhered  to  then 


ces  of  Philip's  war  to  the  whites? 
the  savages  r   What  wa'  the  fate  of  the  a 
verted  Indians  ？    How  many  towxia  did 


con- 
they 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


How  many  of  tbe  rcgici 
country  T   What  were  their  names  ？ 
did  they  find  refuge  T   What  remalkable 


To  whom  does  the  term  "  regicides*'  apply  ? 

icidcs  came  to  this 
Where 

 J  。—―   >le  ser- 
vice was  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  by  Goffe  ？ 
Were  either  of  the  judges  betrajed  by  the 
colonists  ？ 

What  occurred  between  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  and  Gorges  in  the  year  1677T 
What  claims  of  Mason  were  rerived  in  1675? 
When  was  New  Hampshire  nuule  a  royal  pro- 
vince ？  By  whom  ？  What  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  charter  ？  What  did  the  colony 
declare  ？  Whom  did  Mason  select  as  govern- 
or of  the  colony  7  In  what  jear  was  he  tent  T 
Did  he  carry  oat  his  schemes? 

Did  Massachusetts  regard  the  navigation 
acts  ？  "What  was  she  summoned  to  do?  Who 
er  to  enforce  the  acts  7  In  wKat 


Who 

it  over  to  enforce  the  acts?  In  \ 
f  With  what  success  ？  In  what  year 
be  again  sent  ？  What  was  demanded  of 
olony  ？  What  instructions  were  given 
te  agents  ？  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
partieis  which  sprang  up  in  MaMacbu> 
I    What  vero  they  called 


！ y  calied  ？  Was  the 
charter  finally  annulled  T  In  what  year  did 
Charles  dip  \   Who  -…  一 


succeeded  himf  What 
did  he  declare?  What  did  he  do?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  oolonista  T  Wno  waa 
the  first  governor-general  of  New  England? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ？   In  what  year? 

What  were  Andross,  professions?  "What 
was  said  of  him  ？  What  did  he  do  in  regard 
to  the  press  ？  What  did  he  demand  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  ？  In  what  year?  What 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  charter  ？  Where  wu 
the  principal  seat  of  his  tyranny?  What  col- 
onies were  added  to  his  jurisdiction  ？  What 
transpired  in  England  in  the  year  】688? 
What  measures  were  taken  at  Boston  on 
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pAiT  n.】 


QT7E8TIOH8. 


bearing  of  the  revolution  in  England  t  How 
did  the  remoTtl  of  Andron  affect  Ne 冒 Hanip> 
thire  f  What  did  the  people  desire  on  the 


the  people 
1  of  Mason  ？  How  were  their  wishes 
frustrated  T  In  what  yew  was  Allen  made 
gOFemor?  After  the  levolutioii  whBt  colonies 
returned  their  chuten?  To  what  colonies 
were  the  old 


ten  denied  T 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Who  was  the  first  governor  of 


New 
Wh< 


Yoik 


 goveraoi 

after  the  aurrender  of  the  Dutch  ？ 
ceeded  him?  In  what  year?   In  what 
did  the  Dutck  re-take  New  York  T  In 
year  waa  it  restored  to  the  English  T 
step*  did  the  Dake  of  York  take  to 
his  title  ？  Whom  did  be  appoint  jgoTexnor  ？ 
What  territonr  did  he  claim  ？  Where  is  he 
repulsed  ？    In  what  year  waa  Ai» 
▼ed  ？  Who  succeeded  him  T  W 
policy  towards  the  colony  ？ 

When  the  Duke  of  York  sadbeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England,  did  be  favor  hia  own  colo- 
ny T  What  effects  did  the  resolution  produce 
in  the  colony  ？  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Leisler  ？  Did  the  magistrates  of 
New  York  oppose  or  favor  him  ？  What  dis' 
patches  fell  into  his  hands  ？  What  coarse 
the  people  at  Albanr  adopt  ？  Who  subdi 
them  7  Whom  did  Kins  William  conunission 
as  governor  of  New  York?  In  what  year? 
What  waa  his  character  ？  Wlial  was  the 
fate  of  Leisler  and  his  son-in-law  ？  In  what 
year  did 


congress  meet  in  New  York 7 


CHAPTER  X. 
What  rigUt  did  the  Puritana  believe  them- 
壽 elves  lo  havet  What  new  tect  in  Eofland 
came  overl  Who  waa  their  founder  1  How 
was  he  treated  1  What  Quaker  w( 
rived  in  Boiton  1  What  treatmi 
receive  1  How  many  came  soon 
steps  were  taken  by  the  coinniisiioners  1  Did 
the  Quakers  persevere  1  Wliat  waa  ibe  result  1 
What  did  Cbristiaon  tell  the  tribunal  1  Wu 
be  finally  released  1  Who  uoon  after  inter- 
fered 1 


women  ar- 
nent  did  they 
after  1  What 


CHAPTER  XI. 

iescj 


What  missionaries 
What  two  objects  did 
By  whom  were  their 
went  to  the  country  of 
With  what  success  ？ - 
settled?   In  what  yea 
ed  ？    Between  what  yei 
▼Uited  by  Uie  missionarif 


over  from  France  ？ 
y  attempt  to  unite  ？ 
seconded  7  "Who 
Harons  in  1634  ？ 
What  places  were  then 
Montreal  found- 
were  the  Hurons 
？  How  many  mis- 


, be  missio 

sioxiariea  Tisited  them  ？  Who  went  on  a  mis-  stitatton 
■ion  to  the  Mohawks?    With  what  success ？  In  what  一  ― 
In  what  year  was  peace  made  with  the  Five  the  first  propriel 
Nations  r  What  did  the-  ，   ，     *   '  • 


I  makes  ， 


year  did  Joules  go  on 
-  "      *   What  was  t] 

' What  nation  dei 
lat  year  ？ 

*as  the  massacre  ( 
8  the  fate  of  St.  L 
ries?  "What  was  the  bearing  of 
What  outrages  did  they  com- 
what  means  did  the  missio 


!y  declare  ？   In  what  what  year  was  Cl 
**  ettlen 


_  mission  to  the  five 

was  the  result  ？   What  na- 
war  ？   What  nation  destroyed  St. 
Josephs  T   In  what  year  ？ 
In  what  year  was  the  m 


nations? 
tion 】 

what  year  was'the  massacre  of  St  Igna- 


tius ？   What  was  the  fate  of  St.  Louis  ？ 
the  two  missionaries  ？  What 
the  Mohawks  ？ 


mit? 
gain 


to  the  Iroquois  ？ 
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Where 


onanes 
didLe 


finsllriettle?  Whatnatioiif  leoeiTed 

Asionaries  at  this  tune?  Howdidtbs 
«XLck  to  oolopise  New  Yoik 


en  was  made  by  father  Allouex  in 
What  occurred  at  the  great  village  of 


How 


low 

kpt  of  the  French  to  oolopise  New  Y< 
nate?  In  whi^y ，？-  What  rojage  of 

1665T 

the  Chippewaa  ？ 

How  was  he  received  by 
What  mission  did  he  found  1 
tion  did  he  collect  concemioc. 
Of  what  river  did  he  hear  ？  What  did 
recommend  7  Who  founded  the  first  Fra 
Mttlement  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States?  At  what  place?  In  what  yearT 
What  was  done  by  Marquette  in  1671  ？  what 
country  does  he  explore  ia  1673  ？  How  was 
he  receiTed  by  the  natives  on  the  Mississi] 
What  other  rivers  do  they 
&r  down  does  he  descend? 

By  what  route  does  he  retain  to  Green  Biy? 
In  what  year  ？  Where  did  Marquette  die  ？ 
How  ？  In  what  year  T  What  is  now  belie- 
ved by  the  Indians  ？  Who  accompanied  Mar- 
quette ？  To  whom  did  Jdiet  communicate 
an  account  of  their  disooveries  T  At  what 
place  ？  To  what  resolution  did  the  infoima- 
tion  gire  rise  T  What  did  La  Salle  do  after 
！  did  his  return  from  France?  What  route  did  ho 
lued  take  up  the  lakes,  and  what  settlements  did 
he  found  ？  After  sending  back  his  fun,  what 
further  enterprises  did  be  prosecute  ？  What 
Jesuit  acoompanied  him  T  Where  did  hepait 
with  Hennepin?  For  what  purpose?  Wliat 
did  Hennepin  ezp^lore?  On  the  return  of  La 
Salle  to  the  Illinois  river,  what  further  enter- 
prises did  he  pursue  T  What  did  he  call  ' 
new  coantiy  f  On  his  retain  to  Fran 
undertaking  waa  confided  to  him? 
was  he  limaed  ？  "What  waa  Uie  m 
his  death  ？  In  what  year? 


CHAPTER  m 
Was  Charles  II.  scrapuloua  in  hiaj 
land  ？  In  what  year  did  he  ennt  C 
To  whom  waa  it  giTen  T  What  additio: 
trust  did  the  company  receive  ？  What  fur- 
ther srant  did  King  Charles  make  in  1667? 
To  whom  was  the  task  of  fnuning  the  govem- 
ment  assigned?  Who  was  invited  to  assist T 
Where  was  the  first  settlement  made  ？  By 
whom?  In  what  year?  Where  was  the  oth- 
er colony  located  f  From  whence  did  it  come  T 
What  was  its  success  ？  By  wix>m  waa  the 
settlement  continued?  Who  was  their  fixtt 
governor  ，  How  many  inhabitants  did  the 
colony  contain  in  1666?  How  did  the  oon- 
stitatton  of  Locke  and  ShafUbury  sneceedf 
year  wan  it  i*      "  "一 


itcdT    Who  WW 
mor  of  Carolina  r  la 
founded?  What 
！ ra  were  sent  out  by  King  William?  In 
what  year?  Where  did  they  settle ？ 


many  of 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
gBve  rise  to  King  Wil 
part  of  the  country  did 


rise  Montn 


1  the  Fi 


themselves  in 】 6^  f   In  what  ] 
treair 

一  lain? 
was 'said  of  the  Fire  Nations  at  this  time  t 


Iroquois  surpn 
the  inhabitants 


were  sift 


,"T  n.】 


QUESTIONS. 


[PIUOD  II. 


What  tribe  of  Indiuu  attacked  Dorer,  in 
New  Haoipshire  ？  Give  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Major  Waldron?   What  expedition 

111  from "    -'  '- 
iennc  ？   In  what  year?   What  was  its 
Iso 
»ac 

oyed  by  the 

_  mat 


was  sent  out  from  Quebec  br  Governor  Fron- 

year?  What  ¥ 
ce«s  T  Mow  many  prisoners  peris 
was  a  distinguishea  leader  of  this  expedition  ？ 


？  In， 
How 


was  a  ai8  ― 
What  place  was  dei 
ty  sent  from  Que 
What  means  did 
fense?  When 


sue- 

ished?  Who 
lit 

id 


by. 


econd  par' 
the  third  7 


was  the  first  mt 
What  defeated 
Whatsuc* 
What  r 


colonies  adopt  for  de- 
imble?  What 


ucceas 
meona 
relieve  the  treasury  ？ 


ess  assemble  T  w  bat 
lopted  for  protection  ？ 
bat  was  the  second? 
attended  it  ？ 
a  did  Ml 


thuMtts  adopt  to 
treasury  ？  Wbat  were  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  7   What  was  done  to  pre- 
serve the  friendship  of  the  Indiana?   In  what 


year  did  Massachiuetts  receive  a  new  char- 
ter? What  territory  was  embraced  in  the 
new  charter  ？  What  privileges  did  it  gnuit  to 
the  people  ？  What  rights  did  it  reserve  to  the 
■orereign  T 


PERIOD  II. 
At  what  time  does  thU  Period  begin  ？  At 
what  time  does  it  close?   What  event  marks 
its  commencement  ？  Wbat  its  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  I. 
At  what  time  was  the  new  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts received  at  Boston?  By  whom 
were  the  officers  under  it  nominated  ？  Who 
was  nominated  for  governor  ?  Of  what  pjnce 
was  he  a  native ？  Ho  ' 
and  wealth  7 


I  native  ？   How  did  he  acquire  fame 
What  singul) 
ed  in  Matsachusetts  aix)ut  1645?  Where 


mor?  C 
r  did  he  - 
ular  delusion  appear- 


did  it  begin  ？  In  what  year  did  it  prerail  ex- 


tensively in  Salem  7 
Whoi   


»  were  at  firat  supposed  to  be  witches  ？ 
Did  governor  Phipps  and  the  clergy  give 
countenance  to  theoelief  in  witches  ？  What 
was  the  common  method  of  proceeding  on  the 


一  iippa 
countenance  to  theoelief  in  witch* 

trials  ？    What  were  the  proceedings  of  Sainu< 


elParris  ？   How  many  were  executed  in  Sa- 
: groand  did  the  general  court 
take  in  these  matters  ？   With  what  effect  ？ 

on  the 


lem?   What  gi 


What  steps  did  Massachusetts  take  o 
object  of  general  education  ？  What 
.one  by  Connecticut  ？   In,  what  year? 

r  com 

What  for  grammar  schools  ？ 


lecticut  f   in  what  year!  In 
the  general  law  passed  on  the 
lat  did  that  law  ordain  for 


done 

what  year  was 
subject  ？  Whi 
iDon  schools  ？  „ 
Who  proposed  the  establishment  of 
in  Connecticut  in  】6M?  Who  left  a  legacy 
for  the  establishment  of  the  college  ？  In  what 
year?   Where  was  the  school  located? 

How  was  the  charter  of  incorporation  ob- 
tained ？  In  what  year?  Who  were  made 
the  trustees?  Where  did  they  first  meet? 
What  did  they  do  ？  In  what  year  was  the  lo- 
cation changed  to  New  Haven  ？  Why  was 
the  present  name  adopted?  Which  are  now 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  United 
States  ？  What  is  said  of  Colonel  Fletcher's 


attempt  to  take  command  of  the  Connecticut 
militia?  In  what  year  waa  the  first  Eoisco- 
l>al  church  establiahed  in  Connecticut!  At 


In  what  year  did  the  deigy  of 
Saybrook?  What  did 


constitution  which  they  fonned  T 


CHAPTER  11. 
In  what  year  did  King  William's  war  ter- 
minate ？  What  wu  the  peace  called  ？  Wliat 
stipulated  ？   What  did  homa  XIV  do  in 
*  B  a  new  war?  What  did  he 


was  stipulated  T  What  du 
Europe  to  provoke  a  new  ， 
do  in  America?  In  what 


In  what  year  was  war  de- 
by  Queen  Anne  ？  What  did  the  Indi- 
rect in  Maine  ？  What  at  Deerfield  in 
ihusettfl  7   What.clergyman  was  taken 


What  did  he 
What 

in  1705? 

scribe  the  expedition 


What  was  the  late  of  his  wife  ？ 
' the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Churc 
accomplish  ？   la  what  year  f 
posed  by  Governor  Vaudreuil 


the  consequence  ？ 
of  Colonel  Nichols 


manner  were 
protected? 


war 

cede 


De- 
)Isan  in 
9  the  settlements 
Who  among  the 
the 


the 

1710.  In 

in  New  York  pi  _ 
tettlera  exercised  great  influence  orer 
Indiana  7  " 

Ml 

le  ooi  _ 

tttlen  came  over  from  Germany  in 


In  what  year  was  Queen  Anne's 
clooed?   By  what  1  ― 
led  to  the  English  by  , 
re  the  consequences  of  thia  war? 


It  treaty? 
by  the  tn 


What  was 
treaty?  What 
- What 


1710? 


In  what  year  did_Queen 
ded  her  ？ —― 


succeed' 
sachuaetta 
plan  was  i 
from  the  Ei 


What  step  is  t 
r  boun 
athei  I 

iians  OOTimit?   What  was 
the  consequence  ？   Between  what  Tears  did 
these  events  occur  t  Who  was  the  last  of  the 
Jesuit  mission 
concluded 


I  to  enlarve  her 
adopted  by  Fat 
Sngfish  authority  ？ 
tions  did  the  Indians  commit 


aionaries  ？  In  what  year  was  peace 
with  the  Eastern  Indians? 


New 


CHAPTER  m. 
In  what  year  did  Governor  Slooghter,  of 
r  York,  die?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Fletcher?  What 
did  he  take  on  the  subject  of  religion  ？ 
succeeded  Fletcher?    In  what  year 
what  particular  subject  was  his  attention  , 
jctea?  Who  was  appointed  to  command  the 
-—— ■  Ihe 


I  appou 

ipedition  against  the  pirates  ？   What  did 
do7   What  was  his  fate? 

What  occasioned  difficulties  in  the  Jenevs  T 
In  what  years  ？  What  did  Queen  Anne  then 
do?  Whom  did  Queen  Anne  appoint  gover- 
nor of  the  Jerseys  ？  What  was  nis  conduct 
and  his  character?  Who  succeeded  him? 
In  what  year?  Who  succeeded  Lovelace? 
In  what  year  ？  Who  succeeded  Schuyler  as 
governor  of  New  York  ？  Wbat  policy  did  h« 
adopt  in  regard  to  trade  ？   Whom  did  it  dia- 

―，  «   Where  was  a  trading-houM  esub- 

Whai  did  it  afterwards  become? 
Who  succeeded  Burnet?  Alter  the  death 
of  Montgomefj,  who  Msumed  the  reias  of 
ffovemment  ？  What  did  he  permit  to  die 
French  ？  In  what  year  did  George  I.  die  T 
Who  succeeded  him  1 


ftlease? 
ished? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
How  was  Penn  treated  by  James  II.  ？  For 
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what  ends  did  he  use  his  influence  ？  After 
James  was  deposed,  of  what  was  Penn  sus- 
pected ？  What  measures  were  adopted  against 
Kim  ？  When  was  he  restored  7  In  what  year 
did  Penn  again  visit  the  colony  ？  How  did 
he  find  it?  What  did  he  do?  What  were 
the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  ？  Were 
the^  acceptable  7  What  course  did  The  Terri- 
tones  adopt?   In  what  year  did  Pe】 

land?  In  what  year 
reatored  to  Lord  Baltimore  ？ 


snn  retuxn  different  parti 
MaxyUnd  the  plan  of  e 
suit?  WhatK 


What  cause  gave 
the  people  of  Carolina  ？ 


CHAPTER  V. 

division 


asgcr 
what 


among 
What  was  declared 
What  was  the  con- 
Who  was  sent  out 
(vemor  to  reconcile  differences  ？  With 
How  were  the  difficulties 


in  regard  to  raairiages  ？ 
duct  of  the  Hu^enots  ？ 


success ？ 


finally  adjusted  ？  How  was  rice  introduced 
into  Carolina?  Where  did  the  proprietary 
governor  reside  ？  How  did  he  govern  the  north- 
ern province  ？  Who  introduced  the  Quaker 
doctrines  into  North  Carolina  ？  Whi 
dition  was  undertaken  on  the  breakini 


into  North  Carolina  ？   What  ex] 
I  undertaken  on  the  breaking  out 
Queen  Anne's  war?   In  what  yearf  With 
hat  )  " ― 


rof 


ig  out 

f  Wil 

success  T  What  consequences  fol- 
lowed 7 

What  expedition  did  the  governor  next  un- 
dertake ？  with  what  success  ？  In  what 
year?  Who  attacked  Charleston ？  In  what 
year?  With  what  success  ？  What  plan  was 
formed  in  1712  ？  How  far  was  it  executed? 
How  was  succor  afforded  ？  What  was  the 
result  of  the  war?  What  combination  was 
formed  afaiost  South  Carolina  in  the  year 
1715?  How  many  warriors  did  it  embrace  ？ 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Governor  Cra- 
ven ？  What  waa  ihe  result  of  the  war  7  How 
did  this  war  give  rise  to  dimensions  beibveeD 
the  proprietors  and  the  assembly  ？  What 
measnrea  of  relief  did  the  inhabitants  adopt  ？ 
Whom  did  they  firet  name  as  governor  ？ 
lom  did  they  finally  elect  ？  Were  the  pro- 
I  of  the  people  confirmed  by  the 
Who  was  appointed  the  first  gover- 
nor? In  what  year?  What  desirable  obi 
did  he  effect  ？  In  what  year  were  the  a 
culties  finally  arranged  ？  Were  the  Carolinaa 
then  separated  ？ 


the 


»biect 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  what  year  was  Pensacola  settled  ？  What 
French  discoverer  soon  apoeared  on  the  coast  ？ 
What  rirera  and  lakes  dia  he  visit  ？  Where 
did  he  finally  plant  his  colony  7  In  what  year 
was  Mobile  founded  ？  In  what  year  was  a 
settlement  made  at  Natchez ？  By  whom? 
In  what  year  was  New  Orleans  founded  ？  By 
what  nation  ？   Who  claimed  Louisiana  ？ 

Who  claimed  Lake  Champlain  ？  In  what 
year  was  a  fort  erected  at  Crown  Point  ？  Be- 
tween what  years  were  Niagara  and  Detroit 
founded  ？  What  were  the  boundaries  of  New 
France,  as  claimed  by  the  French  geogra- 
phers? 

CHAPTER  VII 
What  attempt  was  made  in  1701  to  destroy 
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the  independence  of  the  colonies  ？  How  wu 
the  saUiv  of  the  goveniors  in  the  ooloiiies 
paid  T  What  change  was  attempted  in  1702 
in  Massachusetts  t  What  course  did  the  as- 
sembly adopt?  How  was  it  in  the  other  co- 
lonies ？ 

What  effect  had  the  iasuiiijs  of  paper  money 
by  Massachusetts  on  the  coin  ？  How  many 
1  一  ^ic8  proposed  remedies  ？  Nai 


each.  What  was  finally  the  re- 
were  the  Tiews  of  Cooke  ？  How 
did  the  general  ooart  attempt  to  paniah  the 
goremor?  How  did  the  eovenwr  treat  the 
assembly  ？  What  course  did  the  people  pur- 
sue? 
What  did  the 
op\t  yield 
It?  What  amei 
the  governor  p】 
vernor  Shute  ？ 
the  subject  of  his 
court?  Was 
did  he  die  ？ 


peof 
sen 


year?  Whjit  was 
r  with  the  geoend 
- In  what  year 
i  him?  In  what 
year?  Waa  the  old  controreny  again  re- 
newed ？   How  finally  settled  ？ 

What  settlement  was  made  from  Ireland  in 
1719?  What  remarkable  appearance  of  tbe 
heavens  was  exhibited  in  1719?  In  what 
year  was  Yennont  settled  ？  By  whom,  and 
at  what  place  ？  What  political  considerations 
led  to  the  settlement  of  Oeori^a?  What 
philanthropic  measures  aided  it?  Under 
whose  guidance  tras  it  made  ？  In  what  year  ？ 
What  number,  and  which  of  the  present 
United  States  was  now  settled  ？ 


PERIOD  III. 
At  what  time  does  this  Period  commence  ？ 
At  what  time  does  it  terminate  ？   What  event 
marks  iui  cox^mencement  ？   What  its  coodu- 
•ion? 


CHAPTER  I. 
By  what  assistance  did  Ogletboi 
mence  the  settlement  of  Georeia  ？ 
time  did  he  embark  T    With  how 


rpe  CO 
At  wl 


com- 
what 


, ,  urnish( 
•nists  ？   At  what  time  did  they  wnrirt  at 
irleston  ？   "What  were  the  motives  of  Gov- 


r  many  emi- 
, '  lished  to  the 

time  did  they  ar 
"What  were  the  motives  o 


grants  ？   How  were  supplies  fui 
colonists ？      -  -  -L  — …―  ， 
Charleston  ？ 

eroor  Johnson  in  assisting  I 
place  did  they  settle  ？    W  Hat  were  the  pr 
cipal  Indian  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  t  tio 曹 
many  warriors  could  they  muster?  What 
measures  did  Oglethorpe  adopt  to  secure  their 
friendship  ？    What  waa  the  • ' 

population?  "What  steps 
- in  a  better  ？   With  what 

What  predominant  interest  regulated  the 
laws  ？   What  measures  did  Oglethorpe  adopt 


haracter  of  tbe 
were  taken  to  ob- 
success ？ 


to  protect  the  country  against  the  Spaniards  ？ 
In  what  vear?   In  what  year  does  he 

if   Who  is  appointed  commander-m- 
'8  he  estahluh  his  head- 


go  to 
er-in- 


_  tar  does 
England  f  Who  is  app  ' 
chief?  Where  does  hi 
luartew  ？  In  what  year  did  the  Blaves  rise  at 
Stono?  Bv  whom  were  thej  instigated? 
What  was  the  result  ？  In  what  year  did  Ogle- 
thorpe invade  Florida  7  What  calamity  viaiUi 
Charleston  about  this  time  f  In  what  yew  is 
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G«forgia  innkded  from  HarannaT  With  what 

•Viuit  measures  are  adopted  by  Oglethorpe 
to  capture  them  T  How  ure  they  thwarted  ？ 
Wh"de 曹 ice  does  he  then  resort  to  ？  With 
what  sacceu  T  was  the  character  of 

Oglethojpe  ？    Who  upheld  the  «laye-trad( 


How  many  nej 
before  the  Aid< 


.  ？ 
ere  brought  from  Africa 
ition? 

itted  into  Georgia? 


«Tolut 

Were  slaves  at  first  admil  ^ 
What  was  the  consequence  ？   What  were 飞 he 


•ted  the 


mission  ！   

^loyment  of  slave  labor/  In 
veorgia  become  a  royal  prov- 
In  what  year  did  Louisiana  become  a 
French  province  ？    Who  was  appointed  its 
Indii 


vocat 
what 
ince  ？ 

IWh  province  r  wno  was  appomiea  us  enicrpnac  f  What  appointment  Waa  confer- 
fim  governor  ？  What  Indians  threatened  the  red  upon  him  in  1754  f  To  what  place  did  ho 
people?  Whom  did  the  Indians  favor?  In  march?  What  place  had  the  french  taken 
what  year  do  the  French  make  war  upon  the  from  the  English :   What  fort  do  they  build  ？ 


What  perils  did  he  encounter  on  his  jour- 
？ ey  — e?  At  what  time  did  he  arriTe  at 
WiUiamsbuig  ？  How  long  had  he  been  ab- 
sent ？  What  were  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  the 
iits  enterprise  1  What 


Chickasaws  1   What  expedition  was  planned  Who  comes  to  attack  Washington  at  tbe 

• VhatdidWashin^ondo? ， 

Washington  march  to 

Wh' 


in  France  ？  What  was  'its  success,  and  the 
consequences  to  those  engaged  in  it  ？ 


CHAPTER  11. 

In  what  year  was  war  declared  between 
England  and  France  ?  Where  is  Louisbaig 
situated?  Who  planned  an  attack  on  Louis- 
burg?  How  was  the  plan  received  by  the 
general  court  ？  By  wKat  vote  was  it  iinaJl^ 
carried  ？  Who  raised  troops  for  the  expedi- 
tion? To  whom  was  the  command  given  ？ 
At  what  time  did  he  sail  7  Who  commanded 
the  naval  forces  ！ 

At  what  time  did  the  army  effect  a  landing  ？ 
At  what  time  did  the  fort  surrender  ？  What 
effect  did  this  surrender  produce  in  France  ？ 
What  was  the  result  of  tne  expedition  f  In 
what  year  was  peace  concluded  7  At  what 
place  f  What  was  stipulated  ？ 

What  claims  to  territory  were  set  up  by  the 
French  ？  What  was  claimed  by  the  British  ？ 
By  what  right?  How  was  the  question  to  be 
settled  ？  What  chain  of  forts  d!d  the  French 
intend  to  establish  ？  Who  obtained  a  patent 
of  lands  in  1750  ？  How  did  the  French  re- 
gard this  grant  ?  What  were  the  resolutions 
of  Governor  Dinwiddie  ？  Whom  does  he  se- 
lect aj  his  agent? 


he  receive  from  Ooveinor  Dinwiddie  T  In 
what  year  was  he  sent  enroy  to  tbe  French  ？ 
Deacnbo  his  route.  What  Indian  tribe  did 
he  nsit?  What  did  the  principal  chief  de> 
clw8  to  him?  What  farther 丄 《8  the  chief 
？? Who  commimded  the  French  campT 
When  WMhington  deliyered  Dinwiddle's  or- 
der*, what  reply  was  given  ？  What  did  the 
French  attempt  in  i 
Was  it  succeMful  ？ 


I  to  the  Indian  chief? 


CHAPTER  III. 
Who  were  the  ancestors  of  George  Wash- 
nia  did  they 


ington  ？   In  what  county  in  Virgini 
reside  ？   In  what  year  was  Waanington  bom 
In  what  year  did  his  father  die  ？  Under  wbost 
care " 
indie 


) did  he  then  fall? 
cations  which  fore 
ness  ？    How  was  the  want  of 


"What  were  the  early 
which  foretold  his  future  great- 
r  was  the  want  of  early  advanta- 
ges supplied  ？ 

Under  whom  did  Lawronce  Washington 
serve  T  After  whom  was  Mount  Vemon  na- 
med f  What  appointment  was  tendered  to 
Geoi^e  Washington  ？  What  prevented  him 
from  accepting  it  ？  What  employment  did  he 
afterwards  engage  in  ？  What  was  his  first 
military  appointment?  At  what  age?  For 
what  object  did  he  go  to  the  West  Indies  ？ 
On  the  death  of  the  brother,  what  wu  left  to 
George  Washington  ？   What  appointment  did 


Meadows?  What  did  Washington  do  7 
was  the  result  ？  Does  Washington  march  to 
attack  Fort  do  Quesne  ？  Why  does  he  aban 
don  the  enterprise  ？  Where  did  he  afterwanii 
entrench  hiniAelf?  Why  does  he  capitulate  T 
What  were  the  conditions  ？ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
What  did  the  English  propose  to  the  colo 
nies  in  1753?   At  what  place  did  congress 
meet?   In  what  vear?   What  colonies  were 
resented  ？    With  whom  did  the  colonU 
What  did  the  colonis 

t  year  and  on  what  day  were  they  siened  ？ 
Did  the  delegates  from  either  of  the  colonieB 
decline  to  sign  the  articles  ？ ― 
articles  received  by  the  col' 
Were  they 


repr€ 
form 
pon 
rhat 


nists 
ioItc 


How  were  the 
►lonial  legislatures? 
Were  they  acceptable  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ？  Why  were  they  rejected  by  both  par- 
ties? 

What  plan  did  the  roinisti 
emor  Shirley  for  taxing  the  colonies  ？ 
the  colonies  assent  ？    How  then  did  the 】 


What  troops  arri 


commai) 
call  to 


stry  propose  to  C 
-  ― „  the  color  •  * 

colonies  aasent  ？  一 
1  gov 
hat  t  . 

imanded T  ― 
advise  him?    What  was  the  plan 
adopted  ？   Do  the  French  send  out  re-inforce- 
nu  7   How  many  men  attacked  Nova  Sco- 
1  By  whom  were  they  conunanded  ？  What 
was  the  result  of  the  expedition  ？  After  Wash- 
ington's return,  what  notice  was  take 
services  ？   What  ordei 

In  the  re-organization  of  the  militia  by  Got- 
emor  Dinwiddie,  what  change  was  made  in 
the  grades  ？    What  was  Washing 

At  what  time  Soi 
inarch  for  Fort  du  Que 


men 
tia? 


 ken 

era  did  he  receive 
ia  hr 
a  m 
ton'i 
y  w 
□en 

uesne  f    What  ar 
ment,  under  the  advice  of  Washington,  does 
he  make  ？   With  how  many  men  does  he  ad- 


ductl   What  place  dues  he  fina^y  accept  ？ 
loes  Braddock 


comi 


ton's  con- 

iDt? 


vanceT  What  is  his  conduct  towards  the 
friendly  Indians  ？ 一 His  opinion  of  the  coloni- 
al officers? ― His  acquaintance  with  Indian 
warfare?  On  what  day  wu  Binddock  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  ？  How  was  the  attack 
made?  How  wore  the  Indians  poe^?  What 
was  rbe  conduct  of  Braddock  ？ 
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one  of  the  moanted  offi, 
npreaaion 
to  him?    What  occuired 


was  the  imp! 


in 

I  Brad- 

wu  wounded?  How  many 
were  wcninded  or  tbin  7  How  rouiy  pn 
rates  ？  Who  conducted  the  retreat  T  How 
far  did  the  army  retreat  before  it  halted  T  Af- 
■  g  Colonel  Dunbar  do  ihey  still  re- 
>  the  Cherokee*  remain  nuthfiil  to 
1? 


CHAPTER  V. 
How  numy  troops  were  destined  for  the  at- 
taek  on  Crown  Point  ？  By  whom  were  they 
commanded  7  At  what  time  did  they  reaca 
Albany?  Where  did  General  Johnton  evtab- 
Uah  afort? 

it  what  time  did  be  reach  Lake  George  ？ 
en  Dieskau  reached  Crown  Point,  what 
I  did  he  adopt  ？   Whom  does  he  first 
et  and  defeat  ？   When  he  enooanten  the 
under  Johnson,  what  is  the  result? 
I;  is  the  fate  of  Dieskau  ？   In  what  under- 
does General  Johnson  waste  the  re- 


der  of  the  season  T  At  what  time  do 
of  the  troops  return  to  their  colonies  ？ 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Nia^re  T 


>mo8t 
Who 


At  what  time  did  he  reach  Oawego  ？ 
I  the  result  of  the  campaign  ？ " 


' „  In  what  year 
18  war  declared  between  England  and 
France? 

What  difficolties  did  Wuhinfjton  experi- 
J  in  Uie  execution  of  his  duties  7  What 
the  conduct  of  Dinwiddle  7  Who  was 
commander-in-chief?  On  what 
t  Boston  7  How 
was  the  matter  decided  ？  Who  had  provided 
for  the  campai^  of  1756  7  By  whom  were 
their  plans  defeated  7  What  was  Shirley's 
duct  7  Who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
ation  was  Lore 


was  Lord  Loudon 


>iated 

mess  did  Washington  visit  I 
I  the  matter  decided  ？ 


rleyT. 


To  what  Stat 
erwarda  appointed?   Was  the 
generally  successful  or  otherwise  ？ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
at  is  the  campaign  of  1757 


bat  was  the  force  of  Montea] 
tded  Fort  William  Henry  ？ ， 
at  Fort  Edwaid  ？  How  lane  wiw 
bis  anny  ？  When  Monroe  surrendered,  what 
were  the  tenns  of  the  capitulation?  What 
was  the  fate  of  the  garrison? 

What  dispute  arose  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year  7  Who  went  lo  England  to  adjust  the 
difficulty ？   What  was  the  result?   In  what 

of 


i  William  Pitt,  ailerwaidB  Earl 
D,  made  prime  minister?    What  " 
cter  ？    What  did  the  minister  i 


Iter  prom- 

iae  the  colonies  in  his  circular  ？  To  what  did 
he  exhort  them  ？  What  was  the  consequence  ？ 
Who  was  appointed  commander  -  in  -  chief  ？ 
What  annament  came  out  under  Admiral  Bos- 
c«wen  7  What  anny  waa  thus  raised  in  the 
colonies  ？ 

the  plan  of  the  campaign  for 
was  Louiaburg  desired  7  Who 
I  eneditioa?   On  what  day  did 
T    What  was  the  number  of  the 
What  waa  done  with  the  priaon- 
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of  the 


in  was 

With 

Wliat  was  the  result? 
cerwaskiUedr  Was 
fill  in  his  asaaalt?  Wl 
what  place  did  he  then  t 
the  enteiphae  nndertaken  by 


army  wj 
ice  7  What  new  nmte 
the  consequence  ？  On 
Quesne  in 


was  Major  G; 
WhatwBStl 


the  fate 
was  the  new  fort  n 
ingthe  site 
at  Indian 
ilegatea  U 
part  of  the  English  ？ 

c: 


oocup; 
thegr 


What  was  the  object  of  the  cumpnign  of 
1759?  Who  commanded  the  British  forces  ？ 
What  was  the  plan  of  the  camp 
time  did  Prideaax  '  、 
was  the  result? 
garrison  coi 
mand  the  e: 
large  an  < 
sent? 
？  In， 


El  VIL 

―—  '     of  the  ( 

？   Who  commande 

At  what 
T  What 
did  the 

Quebec  T 
What  " 
Wolfe  make  i 
ing  ？  In  what  month  ？  How  is  Quel 
ated? 

Who  coounandi  the  French  axmj^f  ^ 
place  does  Wolfe  first  capture " 
he  next  ntUck  Montcalm  ？  With  what  re 
What  was  the  success  of  Genenl  '  - 
and  what  hia  plaoB?    What  were  Wolfe's 
prospects  of  aia  from  tbe 
two  other  armies  ？  What  plan  of 
resolved  upon  ？   What  device 
deceive  the  enemy?   Describe  the 
ig  and  ascending  the  height 
morning  exhibit  ？  What 
I  adopted  by  Montcmlm  T 
e  results  of  the  battle  T  What 
declarations  of  Wolfe?  What  d 
tions  of  Montcalm  ？ 
Who  succeeded  General  Wolfe  in  the  oom* 
id  ？  Who  General  Montcalm  T  Does  Que- 
capitulate  ？    Who  attacks  Quebec  in  tbe 
spring  of  1760?   With  ^at  foioe?  With 
what  success  ？  What  took  pkce  in  S 
ber  of  this  year  T 


mani 
bee  < 


I  Seplem- 


chXpter  vin. 

Where  did  the  French  retreat  to  when  t 
left  Fort  du  Quesne  T  What  did  they  ef 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians  ？  Who  was  t 
to  subdue  them?  W 

What  occurred  in  1 

was  the  expedition  pit  

herrtT  WW  its  results? 
feelings  of  the  Indiani  towards  the 
What  did  they  say  of  them  ？ 
anite  the  north  western  Indi 
En^uht  What  were  hit ob)< 


PART  III. 


PAiT  in.] 


QUESTIONS. 


[PIUOD 


opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  T  Who  ad- 
vocated it  there?  What  waa  the  result f 
What  declaratory  act  also  passed  with  it? 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Why  did  the  colonists  continue  jealous  of 
&e  British  government?    What  measures 
were  recommended  to  the  colonies  by  Gene- 
ml  Conway  ？   What  did  Goreraor  Domanl 
imbly  of  Massachasetts  ？ 


-do?   Who  was  placed 
new  ministiy  ？   At  what 

icellor  of  the  ezcl 


aer  in 

^ith  what  result  ？   What  was  enacf  ' 

o   What  other  means  were 

adopted  to  collect  the  taxes  ？  What  were  the 
three  acts  which  followed  each  other?  What 
elings  did  they  inspire  in  the  colonies  ？ 


May,  1767  ？  What  measures  did  he  propose 
With  what  result  ？  What  was  enacted  in  " 
gard  to  New  York  1 


latares  \rere  adopted  b] 

MBBCh 

！ adation  for  union 


dopted  by 
:hu«eus  in  17667  H( 


ow 
viewed 


istry  1   What  measures 
rent  it  ？    What  was  done 
in  June,  1768? 


ool( 
the  aBsem- 
r  waa  the 
by  the 
did  they 


feelini 
What  mei 
biy  of  Mai 
reoommea 
Bhtiih  minist 
take  to  prerei 

custom-house  officers  in  Jnne,  1768 1  ， 
measures  were  iidopted  by  the  people  of 
ton  ？   What  did  they  lolicit  of  the  governor? 
What  WIS  hitf  reply? 

After  the  covemor's  refusal,  what  did  the 
people  do  ？  When  did  the  convention  assem- 
Dle  f  What  were  theirproceedings  7  What 
orders  were  given  to  General  Gage  ？  How 
many  regiment  "         "  " 

Did  they  meet 

itanlfe  ？   Where  were  they  qui 
effect  did  their  presence  produce  ？    In  what 
month  did  they  arrive  ？ 
What  news  waa  received  in  Massachusetts 
oIutioDB  were  adopt- 
T  ,  parliament  ？   Oa  the 

receipt  of  the  address,  'what  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virgin- 
ia T  What  retaliatory  steps  were  taken  by 
the  governor  ？  What  did  we  members  of  the 
house  then  dof  By  whom  were  the  resolu- 
tions introduced?  What  agreements  were 
entered  into  in  the  other  colonies  ？ 

At  what  time  in  1770  did  the  assembly  of 
Manachusetts  convene  ？  Why  did  they  not 
proceed  to  buBinen  T  To  what  place  did  the 
fforemor  adjoom  them  ？  What  resolves  did 
they  then  pass  ？  What  did  they  refuse  to  do? 
When  was  the  governor  recalled  ？  In  whose 
hands  was  the  government  left?  At  what 
time  did  the  affray  between  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Boston  take  place  ？  What  waa 
the  result  of  it?  Were  the  soldiers  tried? 
Who  defended  them  ？  Who  was  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  ministry  in  Januair,  1771  ？ 
What  bill  did  he  introduce  into  parliament  ？ 
Did  this  satisfy  the  colonists?  Why  not? 
"liat  was  done  in  1772?  How  did  Great 
ritain  regard  these  meetings  ？  What  occur- 
>  Island  during  this  year  ？ 


given  _ 
ents  were  ordered  from  Halifax  ？ 
with  resistance  from  the  inhab- 
thcy  quartered  ？  What 


CHAPTER  V. 


, What  measures  did  Great  Britain  adopt  to 
introduoe  her  teas  ？    How  wis  the  meaiure 


T  Whatwai 

at  New  York? 


execution 

did  they  extend  the  pro，   ― 

What  was  the  object  of  this  actT 


At  what  tioM  ？ 
the  powers  of  Um 
npk  to  secure  the 
UwB?    How  flu 
of  Quebec? 


hatyear  was  Governor  Hutek 
I   For  what  reasons  7   Who  s 
？    When  the  bill  shaft  ing  up  the  port  of 


led  7   For  what  reaaoni 


remor  Hutehbaon  re> 
ins  7  Who  succeeded 


was  received,  what 
•      by  the  inhabitants  ？  ^ 
was  the  assembly  removed  ？    What  du 
assembly  here  propose?   What  did  the 
emor  attempt  ？    what  advantage  did  the 


emor 


ipt?   What  advantage 
expect  by  shutting  up  the  port 
What  reply  was  made  by  the 


antaof  Salem  f  What 

Boston  by  the  colonies?  Who 
Botetourt  bb  goTenior  of  Vii  一 
the  assembly  heard  of  the  Boston  port 
moasurea  did  they  adopt  ？ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
At  what  time  did  the  meral  oongren  oaii- 
▼ene  at  Philadelphia  ？  How  many  of  the  col- 
onies were  represent 
Who  was  chosen  president  ？   How  ( 
decide  the  relative  weight  of  each 
What  were  theil-  first  i 
tbe  committee  report  T 

What  was  deemed  the  most  likely  m 
of  obtaining  redreM  ？  What  wm  the  nature 
of  the  non-importation  compact?  What  rB«o- 
lation  did  they  pass  in  regard  to  the  slave- 
trade?  How  long  was  the  oongresa 
ontinue  7  What  did  Lord 
lis  eongren?  What  did  the  j 
to 'the  king  state  ？  By  whom  was  it  c 
What  do  they  claim  in  their  address  to  th0 


ion  to  ( 


people  of  England  ？   By  whom  was  it  prepar- 
ed ？   By  whom  drafted  T    What  was  the  m- 
'  ，， 《8  to  their  oonstitoents T 


Iren  to  their  oonsutoenis 【 
the  concren  adjourn  ？  Were 
generaUy  approTcd  by  thft 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Were  the  colonists  unanimooa  T  Wb*t  was 
the  party  called  which  adhered  to  the  cauM 
of  the  colonies  ？   What  that  which  espooaed 
the  cause  of  England? 
roade  by  order  of  General 

do? 


e  by  ( 

the  assembly  of  Mi 
with?  What  did  they 
they  elect  president  ？ 
adopted  ？  How  many  i 
raise  ？  "What  feelings  were  manif< 
southern  colonies  ？  At  what  time  in  1774  did 
the  British  parliament  oonrene  ？  What  were 
the  sentimentA  of  the  kixiff*«  speech  ？  What 
the  reply  of  the  house  of  commons  T  Who 
was  at  tJbat  time  the  general  a^nt  of  the  colo- 
nies ？  What  did  he  write  home? 
When  the  meMorM  were  biDOf^  forwaid» 
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who  espouB^  the  ctnue  of  the  oolonistoT 
What  were  the  alignments  and  sentimento  of 
his  speech?  What  the  fata  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's conciliatory  measures  T  Why  were  the 
agents  of  the  colonies  refused  a  h<  " " 
What! 


iations  were  passed  by  both  I 


of  parliament  7   What  measures  were  adopt 
To  what  othe 
18  afu 
ere  antic; 

M  measures  T   What  plan  of  < 


on  the  10th  of  February  7 
•  were  the  prohibition 
7  What  results  <we】 


>  the  prohibitions  afterwi 


wu  proposed  by 
trae  character  ？ 
settle  the  difficulties  ？ 


afterwards  ex-  Whcp 

iticipated  from  fore  m 

of  conciliation  Ho， 

Wliat  was  its  What 


Lord  North?  Wliat  was  its 
Who  attempted  privatelY  to 
ties?  With  what  result? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
To  what  were  things  tending  in  America  ？ 
What  was  reoommended  by  the  provincial 
oongren  T  What  attempt  wa«  made  by  Gen- 
eral Gage  on  the  26th  of  February  ？  How 
was  it  frustrated?  What  was  the  object  of 
the  expedition  to  Concord  ？  Who  command- 
ed it?  How  many  troops  were  sent?  At 
what  place  was  the  first  blood  shed?  On  what 
day?  Were  the  stores  destroyed ？  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  British  during  the  day  ？ 
What  that  of  the  Americans?  Wiiat  feelings 
did  this  event  produce  ？  What  means  were 
taken  to  arouse  the  colonists?  What  meas- 
ores  were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  ？  How 


man' 
borh 


_  men 
Thood  of 


were  soon  collected  in  the  neigh- 
Boston? 


CHAPTER  IX. 
What  waa  the  situation  of  General  Gage 
■nd  hia  army  ？  What  measures  were  adopted 
t0  cut  off  his  supplies  ？  What  posts  at  the 
north  were  deemed  of  essential  importance  ？ 
Who  originated  the  plan  of  taking  them? 
What  co-opention  was  expected  from  Ver- 
mont f  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the 
. intrusted  ？  Who  at  Boston  had  matu- 
the  same  plan  ？  At  what  time  did  the 
reach  Lake  ChamplainT 
>  commanded  Fort  Ticonderoga  ？  When 
by  what  authority  the  surrender  wi 


demanded,  what  was 
day  was  it  captured  ？ 
the  garrison  consist  T 
Point?  What  was  a 
Who  took  Skeensbo] 
what  name  ？  Why  、 
I  ？   At  what  time 


L  lien's  rep  _ 

hat  number  did 
captured  Crown 

？ lished  by  Arnold? 
Now  called  by 


surrender  was 
5ply  ？  On  what 
Of  what  irami 
Who  captured  Cro， 


this  success  im】 

( COI  ― 

ladelphia?   Who  was  chosen  president  t 


ongress 


unpon 
neet  ii 


t  wu  done  ？    What  wi 
ore  of  Virginia  ？    Who  aioua 
people?   What  induced  them  to  disperse 

What  incensed  the  people  of  Virginia 
againtt  Lord  Dunmore  ？   How  does  he 
cape  from  them  7   What  other  govenux 
lowed  hia  example  ？    Who  prevented 


es- 
fol. 
dele- 


>  prevented 
Sites  being  elected  in  season  from  New  York  ？ 
What  event 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  was  the  a 
What  generals  joii 
meaioref  were  mi 


Boston  reinfon 
this  tim 


annvin 

oined  at  this  time? 
adopted  by  Genenl 


I  would  he  not  Mrdanf  How  did 
ite  his  promise  to  Um  people  of  Boston  t 
measures  were  adopted  to  prmnt  th«  ' 
i  from  penetrating  into  the  country  T 
Where  did  the  Ainericuis  entrench  them- 
seltes  7    When  were  they  diwxnrered  by  the 


seltes  7  When  were  they  diwxnrered  by  t 
Britiah  ？  How  many  men  did  General  Qt 
•end  to  dislodge  them  ？  How  did  they  Ian 


„    did  they 

Where?  Wh»t  was  doneg  the  Brit' 


Whit  was 
» adrancing  to  the 


attack 

received  by  the  Americana  T 
A       re  tbs 


igtOtl 

they  I  _ 
ie  effect  T  How  often  are 
British  repulsed  7  Why  are  the  Ameiiouw 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  f  How  many  Biitiah 
wore  eniaged  ？  What  number  was  killed  or 
wounded?  How  many  of  the  Americans? 
Whom  did  coogreM  elect  oommander-in- 
chiefT  At  what  time  T  What  were  his  leol* 
- What  course  did  he  tdopt  in  regaidlo 

9  did  Waahincton  join  the  anny  7  How 
it  stationed— ttna  of  now  many  men  wu 
mposed  ？  In  what  condition  did  he  find 
I?  Towan  - 
cted  ？  What  measures  were  adopted  bf 
and  unite  the  people  t 
say  in  their  manifesto  ？  What 
onj  came  into  the  confederacy  at  this 
lof  "What  title  waa  now  assumed  ?  When 
was  the  post-office  establiBhment  onaniied  7 
Who  waa  the  first  postmaster  general  f 


CHAPTER  XL 
expedition  was  o 
To  avert  what  di 


Whale: 
gress  ？    To  avert  wl 
to  command  ？   Who  waa  c 
New  York?  What 
by  generals  Schuyler 


contemi 


m|>lated^  con- 

dwithfoi 

remen 
Monti 


What  nah 


Why  was  Montgomery  delayed  at  St.  Johnisf 
一一         .     [pedition  was 

… ■  ~  nT 
lam 
(to 

measures  were  iidoptea  by  Uarieton 
relief  of  St.  Johns?    With  what  result f 


undertaken  by 
was 

Lent 

Vantages  were  derived  from  it  T  What 
' )ted  by  Carl 


Colonel  Allen  an(l  Major  Brown  f   What  was 
the  result?    When, was  Chami 
What  advantages  were  derived  (xoi 


ible  taken  T 


arieton  for  tha 


What  followed  immediately  after  ？   After  the 
hns,  what 
ftcr  Montgomei 
Montreal,  what  difficulties  did  he  encounter? 
Describe  the  march  of  ' 


low  ' 
iiTcndcr  of  St.  Johns,  wha 
of  Carleton?    After  Moi 


the  conduct 
iry  entered 


pearance  before  _ 
Ke  retire and  for  what  rei 


iculties  did  be  encounter  T 
:h  of  Arnold,  and  his 
icbcc.    To  what  place  did 


larance  before  Quel 

reaaonf 

What  wu  the  force  of  General  CarleU 


' was  the  at- 


What  that  of  the  Americans  ？  What 
Genera]  Montgomery  attemg?  What 


itgon  - 
finally  resoWe.  upon? 

' it  WI 

i  of  Arnold,  and  I 
the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 


^  done  by  Lord  he  finally  resolr. . 

aitniaed  the         conducted  ？  What  was  the  fate  of  Mont- 
eomeiy  T And  what  the 
What  was  tiie  conduct  c 


iont- 

result  of  the  asMultf 
•  Arnold,  and  that  of 


his  men?   What  was  it 
cans  7    What  was  the  conduct  of  Arnold,  af- 
ter the  battle  f 


CHAPTER  Xlt. 
were  issued  in  regaid  to  tha 
w  England  7   What  town  was 
effect  waa  produced?  What 
did  cozigreM  reaolve  upon  in  December! 
What  efforts  did  the  miiuitiy  make  to  letua 
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NewYoikf 

； it? 


"What  law  was  passed  to  pre- 


did  Lord  Donmore  calcalate  on  as 
Vii^nia  t    How  did  he  attempt  to 
first 


tit?    WhatwBS  the 

en  do? 
-        .ply  his 
wants?  To  what  WM he  ft  """ 
Mrt  ？  What  bst  step  was  taken  by  coi 
for  the  purpose  ofprodacmg  a  reconciKi 

year?  Who  was  the  agent  emi  , 
"  the  meeting  of 

！  purport  of  the 
efore  wbom 曹 as  Peim  ex- 
he  declare  T  What  aet 
.ember?    What  am 
nts^id  England  make  with  the  Oei 
)S?     What  dispoaition  did  pwUw 
I  of  the  petition  of  the  colonies  T  ' 
■     •      -  Dcilial 


KtionT  • 


nent  of  the 
d  Warfiing. 
What  WM 


CHAPTER  Xlil. 
At  what  time  did  the  enlistme 
troops  expire  ？  What  measure  did 
ton  propose  to  increase  the  army  ？ ' 
the  number  of  the  aitny  in  februaiy,  1776? 
How  was  the  army  employed  in  the  winter  of 
1775-6  ？  What  measures  did  General  Wash- 
on  adopt  to  pin  possession  of  Boston? 
what  day  did  the  British  evacuate  it? 
t  objects  did  the  British  propose  in  the 
aign  of  1776  ？  Who  was  to  regain  New 
York  ？  What  difficulties  sunoonded  Arnold 
at  Quebec?  Who  superseded  him?  What 
was  the  consequence  ？  At  whst  time  do  the 
Ainericans  evacuate  Canada? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Who  commanded  the  expedition 
Charleston  ？    At  what  time  did  it 
Wore  the  Carolinians  «np， 
had  they  constructed  a  fort  7 


ed  the  militia? 


rial  was  the 
the  I 

icident  occurred  during  the 


" incident  occurred  during  the 
battle  ？   Upon  what  point  did  the  Bntii>h  re- 
t  ？   After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  where 


i?  What  WW  the  result  of  the  attack  ？ 
t  interesting  inc 
>  ？   Upon  what 
treat  ？   After  the  ev， 

did  the  ooounander-in-chief  fix  his  head-quar- 
ten  f  Who  made  the  motion  in  confress  for 
declaring  the  colonies  independent  7  On  what 
day?  Who  was  one  of  t 
writers  in  faror  of  indepen 
day  was  the  declaration 
agreed  tof  Who  were 
pointed  to  prepare  it? " 
adopted  ？  What  wei 
tion?  What  did  the 


PERIOD 


How  is  the 


CH 
decla 


be  regarded?  How  was  it  to 
Mts  01  America 


AFTER  I. 
ilaration  of  indepen, 

•  affect  the  inter- 


under  Howe  take 
en  did  those 


At  what 


mat 


destined  for 


New  York?  What  wen  the  expectatiAis  of 
Lord  Howe  f 

What  did  he 
what  li^ht  did  ( 
How  did  he  i 
Whal  wisthec 
did  Lord  Howe  i 
reply  of  Washing 
of  the  camp 

offered  bjr  the  ponenion  i 
What  incidents  prevented?   What  measures 
were  taken  for  the.  defense  of  New  York  ？ 

How  many  men  were  aMembled  there  ？  1A 
what  oonditioii  T  Hon 
What  causes 


I  had 

Describe  the  positii 


n?   What  was  the  plan 
What  adrantages  were 
of  New  York? 


in  New  York. 
On  what 


tday?  Describe 
Where  did  Was! 


their  progress  T 
ence  the  attack  ？ 


e  Ajnencan  axaj 
the  British  land? 
po«ition  of  their 
一一  intend  to  ar- 
the  British 


ire  was  the  true  point 
;at  stratagem  was  it  rende 
led  the  Ameno 
quarter  ？  Who  conducted  the  BritisE 
was  the  loss  of  the  Americans  T   Of  the  I  . 
iah  ？   Did  General  WashiajsUm  visit  the  field 
e?    What  was  his  determination! 

to  his  troops? 


of  battle?  What  was  his  detei 
What  orden  did  he  issue  to  hi 
Where  did  they  finally  assemble? 


CHAPTER  II. 


Who  was  sent  by  G( 
spy  to  Long  Island  ？ 
What  were  his  last 
did  the  British  take 
Were  omtures  of 
Who  was  appointed 
Americans  ？  Wliat 
on?  What 
nder  of 
irtt  of  Wj 
did  he 

I  were  offei 

adopt? 
iptemoerT 


I  Washin(|ton88a 
It  was  hu  fate? 
I  On  wbatdaj 
nofNewYoik! 


ith 

the  wish  of  the  British 
what  plan  did 


er  T  if  ailmg  in  this,  what  plan  did  he 
To  what  place  did  Washington  rei 
forces  7   By  whom  was  he  attacked 
Plains  7    With  what  result  T  To 
then  remove  the  army  7  At 


in  remove 
irosstheHadBon? 
On  what  points  did  General  Howe 
his  attention  T  What  instnictioiu 


enlWtt 


idTen  to  General  G 


ied  at  Fort  Washington  ？ 
many  men  were  in  tlie  gurison  ？  On 
day  was  it  attacked  T  With  what  n 
-  ― How 


How  many  Bntuh  were 
Americans  surrendered  f 
Uh  next  attempt  7  When 
uated?   What  policy  does  Wj 
pursue  ？   Of  what  ni 
composed  ？  Through 
ington  retreat  ？  In 
make  a  mistake  T 
his  aimy?    Why  did  he  not 
crbra  the  Delaware  f  What 
didhemsket' 
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PAKT  ni.】 


QinBSTIOlfS. 


What  general  officer  wm  mortally 

Jed  7   What  waa  now  the  situation  of 
ritish  army  7   What  move  does  General 
BuifEoyne  make  ？  What  does  be  next  attempt  ？ 


n  whom  had  he  expected  suopliM? 
what  day  did  he  finally  capitulate? 

How  numy  men  were  surrender 
many  had  been  preriously  lost  ？   What  were 


ired?  1 
Whati 


\  of  the  c^itulation  ？  How 
Hlby  the  Americans  ？  What 
iwed  the  suitender? 

of  Americi 


surrender  readied  Clinton,  whatcoun 
he  ado|>t7   What  the  character  of  the  < 


ditionf 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Admi- 
ral and  General  Howe  ？   On  what  day  did 


How  many  in  xram- 
ras  made  by  General 
merals  accompanied 
Whait  position  did  the  two  ar- 
On  whut  day  did  the  battle  of 
le  take  place?  Describe  the 


icera  par- 
After  the 


they  leave  Sandy  Hook?" 
disembark  their  troops  ？ " 
ber?  Whatmovi 

Washington?    What  generals  ac<  . 
Wuhington  ？  .  What  position  did  the  two  ai 
mies  usume? 
the  ^Bnndywine  take  pU 

What  was  the  loss  of  the  Americans  ？  What 

lariy  „  

le,  to  what  place  did  the  Americans 
It?  What  move  did  Washington  make 
over  his  loss  T   What  defeated  pi 
move  is  now  made  by  Howe  7  , 


ove  1 
I  Washini 
adjourn  to  ？ 
Washington? 

At  what  time  did  Howe  cross  the  Schuyl- 
kill? Where  did  his  army  halt  ？  Who  com- 
manded the  detachment  which  entered  Phila- 
delphia?  How  large  waa  the  Ameri< 


一  -  learn  that  i 
the  ne¥raof  Ban 


t  was 

the  \oM  of  the  British  ？   What  offici 
ilariy  distinguished  ^emselyes  ？  A 


nirton  do  ？   Where  does 
What  powers  do  they  < 


irican  ar-  Wh: 
How  did  Wh, 
idelphia  ？  Whi 


scribe  the  battle  and  its 
did  the  American  army 
In  what  light  did  con{ 
Oennantown  ？  What 
by  the  Bril 


tavt  Where  waa  it  encamped? 
Howe  regard  the  capture  of  Philiidelphia  7 
What  measures  did  tne  Americans  adopt  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Britiflh  army  T  Did 
the  British  endeavor  to  prevent  it?  Were 
they  succes  isful?  What  induced  Washington 
to  attack  the  British  at  Germantown  T  De- 
results.  What  move 
then  make? 
tgress  view  the  affair  at 
move  waa  soon  made 
tish  army  ？  Why  was  this  mo?e 
- What  was  said  by  Dr.  Franklin  ？ 
British  wish  to  keep  open  the 
I  of  the  Delaware  ？  Describe  their 
Red  Bank.  What  was  the  result  ？ 
le  did  they  next  attack  ？  What  waa 
the  result?  What 
of  attacking  Fort 
cess  ？   What  was  the  conseauei 

By  what  troops  was  Waanington  now  re- 
inforced? What  was  the  number  of  bis  ar- 
my ？  To  what  place  did  he  advance  ？  What 
tnnspire4  there?   At  what  time  does  )^ash- 
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attack  on  J 
What  place  did  they 


ext  attack  T  What  waa 
Kle  did  Comwallis  adopt 
ercer  ？   With  what  suc- 


ence? 


CHAPTER  m 
thecaiwesof  UiedutnMof  tlie 

Wa 


to  the  intrigues  agiuDst  W， 

- Oonway?   What  wm 
oongreas?  On  what 
General  Conway  make  suitable 
entar   What  provision  doe* 


ke  for  the  officers, 
lutt  does 


he  uige  with  ngtrd 
proachinc  campaign  ？  Are  the  Bri 
to  open  Uw  campfti|n  early?  To 
their  efforts  limited f 

What  position  did  La  F 町 ette  i 
May?    What  attempt  wu 

the  Ai 

veaaeU  - 
the  capture  of  Boj^yne  in 
were  the  feelings 
What  were  the  (»la 
might  happen  T  With 
ricw  the  disocmt 
she  not  at  fifst 
was  her  wish  T 
What  was  the 


hat  proposition  did 
hat  effect  had  the 


What  did 

declare  ？  On  what  day  waa  t 
Did  it  recognise  the  indepea 
United  States?  What  was  a« 
treaty  ？  Who  signed  itontbof 
Who  on  the  part  of  the  Stai 
day  were  the  oommiBsionera  receired  at 
court  of  France  T   How  were  thej  t 


rtof  Fnnoe? 
•?   On  what 


Was  the  event  important?  What 
were  adopted  by  the  British  pa 
What  waa  foretold  of  these  measures  ？ 
couDBels  prevailed  ？    Who  were 


were  i 

commiBsionen?  What  were  their  ！ 

jects? 

When  the  news  of  the  alliance  reached 
England,  what  effect  did  it  produce  T  What 
did  the  Enclish  resolve  uponf  How  was 
France  foana  to  be  prepared  T  At  what  time 


did  the  treaty  reach' the  United  States  ？  By 
el  w  J      ―      -' ' 

Lssioners  arhTel 
their  tenna  accec 
did  congress  demand  f   What  aid  the  commift* 


what  vessel  was  it  broiurhtr   When  did  the 
ti«h  cominissioners  arriTe?    Who  were 
Were  their  tenna  acceptable  ？  What 
What  did  til) 


Britinl 


cominissioners  arriTe?    Who  were 
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QUESTIONS. 


[PIIIOD  u. 


Which  labored  with 
the  matest  ability  and  seal?  What  means 


tionera  then  attempt  ？ 
the  grei 
did  be  I 


What 


What  WM  offered  to  General 


his 


eply?    Mow  was 
What  measures  did 
adopt  T  What  writers  exposed  the 
meaa  of  his  attempts?    How  was  public 
at  the  time  T 


CHAPTER  VUL 


At  what  time  di 
Philadelp 
r  march  out  of  t 
I  of  Wad 


the  British  prepare  to 
On  what  day  did 
What  are  the 
What  hit  Tie 


city 

ton?  What  bit  Tiews 
t?  What  those  of  his 
I?  WhenTdid  the  battle  teke pUce? 
On  what  day?  What  wu  the  oondoct  of 
Oeneral  Lee  T  Wbat  puniBhment  did  he  af- 
terwardi  suffer? 

Which  puty  retained  the  poMeasion  of  the 
field  T  What  more  was  maae  in  the  night 
the  British  azmy?  On  what  place  do  Ui  , 
retreat  T  What  disposition  ia  made  of  the 
American  annj  ? 
Who  eommanded  the  French  fleet?  Of 
r  many  ships  did  it  eonsist?  From  what 
ichportdiditsaU?  On  what  day  ?  What 
ita  dastination  ？  DimpDointed  in  that 
， what  did  it  next  undertake  ？  Who  wsa 
oinuter  to  FimnceT  On  what  day? 
zpeditiondid  Washington  plan  i 
fleet  T  To 
u  the  force  to  be 
What  that  of  the  British?  At 
lid  the  French  fle«i  arhve  off  New- 
irera  the  arrangements 


con-  vAi 
rbom  T< 


T  What  dell 
led  the  French         to  depait  ？ 
i  does  SulliTan  besiege  Nevvport? 
e  by  d'EsUiDg?    Mfhy  is  the 
6n  what  davf  一 


what  day  r  To  wW  point 
the  American  army  retreat  ？  Are  they 
ued  ？  Where  does  the  action  take  place  ？ 
iVith  what  result?  Who  anriTes  from  New 
York?  With wlwt force?  What  were  some 
of  the  oonseqiiences  of  d'Elstaing'a  conduct? 
To  whom  did  Clinton  leave  the  command  of 
thetnnsporU?  With  what  orders?  What 
injury  w&a  done  to  the  American  ships?  Was 
pnrate  property  respected  ？ 


Was  tbe  cain|»aign  of  thia  year  distinguish- 
vage  depredations  ？  Where  Lb  Wyo- 
lated  T   Who  oommanded  the  Indians 

 i  people  in  favor 

nolated  the  Brit- 
L  the  Wyoming  settle- 
is  the  attack  made  ？ 


it?  W 

What  stima 

I  wad  IndiaDS  to 
menta!  At  what 
Who  oommanded  tbe  Americans  at  Wilka- 
bvre  T  How  did  he  detennine  to  resist  the 
MTaget  7  What  wm  the  result  7  What  gave 
riie  to  diffieultiea  between  the  French  and 
Americans  7  To  what  did  congress  attribute 
them? 


For  what  place  doei  the  French  fleet  sail? 
t  day  ？   Do  the  English  also  send  for- 


On  wl 


what  day  1 
CAS  to  the  Wc«t  Indies? 
depart?    What  results  are 
the  Went  Indies?  What 


igii 
H 


low  man; 
accoi 


ly  troops 
>mplUhed  in 
one  of  the 


leading  object!  of  the  campaign  of  17 
many  troops  sail  for  OeoigiaT  V.. 
is  captured?  How  many  men  are 
the  part  of  the  Americans  ？  At  what  pkce 
does  General  Waahhigton  retire  to  wmter* 
quarters  7 

CHAPTER  IX. 
What  wu  the  plan  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  T 
Whit  place  alone  held  out  7  Who  comnuuid- 


ed  the  Ipoom  "  St  Auciuttine  ？  What  did 
he  dot   Who  took  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Georgia  ?   Was  the  whole  countiy 
—一    did  Dot  Prevost  att 
what  place  did  he  i 


»rgia7  Was 
now  subdued  f  Why  did  Dot  Pre 

gainat  what  place  c._ 
an  expedition  7  Who  oomatanded  it  ？ 


Charleston  T  Ae 


he  result? 
by  did  the  Bxitii 
im  states  T  I 
T  What 

Augusta? 
itish  empi 


I  tnnsfer  t 


the  war  toth* 
were  the  royalists 
ended  by  the  moTe- 
t  other  meana  did 
employ  T   Did  the  royalists  ' 
kbody  themselves?  Under  wh 
n  did  the  Carolinitiu  nlly? 

did  the  hostile  pwtiea  meet  ？    What  ，  

result  ?   How  numy  of  tbe  royalists  were 
ted  T  Who  was  tppointed  to  commamd 
uthem  forces?  At  what  time  did  he 
Charleston  T  When  did  he  uike  com- 
T  At  what  place?  What  was  Lincoln's 
tlan?  What  wss  tbe  strength  of  hii  wmyr 
'o  what  point  does  he  Aspatch  General 
Ashe?  With  what  forcer 

What  stratajrem  did  PrevostaaeT   Was  it 
Bttocessful?  What  troope  rewsted?  What 
the  loM  of  the  Americaiu  T  What  was 
[uence  of  this  defeat?  What  n>T- 
waa  orguiied  in  Georgia  T  what 
conduct  of  the  Carolinians  T  Who 
tt  gov'       " ― 
 ^  the  I 

the  British  i 


emorT  How 
middle  of  April  7 
WhatmoT 


raised  by  t 
Lincoln, 翥 plans  ？ 
by  the  British  army  了 
On  what  point  did  Oeneiml  Moultrie  r 
On  what  day  did  the  Englurib  anpear  before 
〜    ■       赢一  whtl  corps  had  the  garri- 


Chftrieirton  7   By  w 
son  been  reinforcecl 
were  expc 
What  di^ 
To  what  pi 
•re  his  objects? 
Lin,  .  * 


reinforceinentf 
How  was  delay  produced  T 


inooln! 
What 
Yoik  in 


Who  commanded  it  ?  Of 
objects 


VMt  do  T  Does  LidcoUi  arrive  ？ 
«  does  Prefost  retire?  Whet 
What  tbe  moTemento  of 

expedition  was  Mnt  out  from  N< 
oik  in  May?   Who  commandi 
hat  force  did  it  oonaut*  Wl 
did  it  propose  to  accomplish  ？  To  what 
did  the  fleet  proceed?  Whatwui 


ed?  And  what  the  refluH?  What . 
Clinton  next  attack  ？  Why  were  thece  pla- 
ces important?  At  what  time  did  be  leave 
New  York  T  Which  place  did  he  tint  attack  ？ 
With  what  remit  T  How  was  Verplank  Point 
taken?  Where  did  General  Clinton  fiiMlly 
encamp?  What  was  accomplished  by  the 
Coimectioat  privateert  ？  What  measures  did 
General  Clinton  take  to  destroT  them  ？  What 
towns  were  sacked  and  burnt  f 

What  measures  did  Washington  take  to 
recoFer  Stony  Point  ？  Who  oommanded  the 
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QVBSTIONB. 


[PIAIOD  Q. 


I  the  acjoadron  arrive  ？   What  rein- 
M  did  it  biing  ？  What  anran^ments 
rard  to  the  rank  of  the  offi- 


Cam  from  Fikoce  ？  How  was  he  neeiired  ？ 
When  did  the  acjoadron 
foroemenU  did  it  bring  ？ 
lade 

1 

Wliak 
Whatei 
•n 

%  . ， 

the  south?   What  offlcera  distineui 
- -  - - What  was 

Where  did 


were  made  in  regai  -  ' 

ow  were  the  French  received? 
vinforcementB  reached  New  York? 
zpedition  was  determined  on  by  Gen- 
•nlClintoD?  Wha  t  measures  were  adoptea 
r  Washington  ？   What  was  the  final  actio] 


General  Taunton?  What  events  transpired 
the  south?   What  offlcera  distineuuihed 
themselTes  in  partisan  warfi 
effectdd  by  Colonel  ' 
he  defeat  tbo  Briti 


Su 


T  What 

nerT  Where 
Vho  is  sent  with 


ritish  ？  _ 
rMulax  troops  to  defend  South  Caiolina  T        pose  T  With  what  force  ？   What  reno 
Who  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  took  place  between  the  partiflan  chiefs  7  With 


—―  ppoiated  to  th< 

southern  anuy?   Oo  what 
▼anee  T  With  what  force  ？ 
tion  did  he  issue  ？   What  influence  had  it  on 
the  people?   Who  conunaodcd  the  British 


anny?   WbatpUnsdid  he  form  to  attai 
Amem 
Gales? 


Amehcans  ？    What  was  done  by  General 
ow  did  the  anniet  meet?  Ne 


； ommand  ―,  -   

point  did  he  ad-  what  result?  Who 
What  proclama-  what  condition  did  he  1 
oad  it  on  line  of  policy  was  detei 
sent  to  reinforce  。om， 
force  T  Wbo  makes  • 


Brii 

ftCk 


the 


f  the  Brii 


»?  What  was  the  result  of  the  bat- 
\  vai  the  loss  of  the  Americans  7 
Jie  British  ？   What  general  offi- 
illy  wounded  7   On  what  point 
General  Gates  retreat?   What  oAcer 
still  remained  in  Soath  Carolina?   Where  is 
he  finally  defeated  ？    By  whom  ？  Who  stiU 
mtinued  to  harass  the  British  T 


ritish  ？ 
'oonded 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  thrilling  erent  occtured  at  the  north? 

―      I  the 

aused 

ness  T   What  excited  him 


at  this  time  ？  Whateaus 


What  punishme: 
martial?   Why  < 


inflicted  by  the  couit- 
( determine  to  sell  his 


I  he  ( 

horn  does  he  negotial 
ipon?  How  did  he  d 
Who  was  appointed 


ate? 


neg< 

_       upon?   How  did  1 

【  I  forces?       ―   [【  

confer  with  him?  At  what  time  do  they  have 
ft  personal  intenrie 冒 f  Why  does  Andre  re- 
main on  shore  ？ 

Why  does  he  not  again  goon  board  the  Vul- 
tare?  What  route  does  he  take  for  New 
York  T  Where  is  he  met  and  arrested?  By 
whom?  What  convenation  passed?  To" 
what  post  is  he  taken?  What  does  Colonel 
Jameaon  pennit  T  Where  had  General  Wash- 
been  employed  7  What  was  hit  firat 
Had  Arnold  acoomplices  ？  How  might 
Andre  have  been  disposed  of?  What  course 
I  adoi 


I  General  Washingti 


opt?   Who  were 


members  of  the  court-martial  7 
Who  interfered  to  save  Andre  ？   What  ar- 
？  How  did 


Ements  were  used  to  excuse  him  T  He 
appear  before  the  court  ？   What  wi 


Mtore 
Does 


was 

Clinton  still  urge  his  re- 
7  Who  were  appointed  to  negotiate  in 
aatter?  What  were  the  axgumentt  of 
obinson  ？  What  the  reply  of  Greene  ？  What 
circumstances  increased  his  desire  of  life? 
What  does  he  solicit  of  Washington  ？  When 
is  he  finally  executed?  What  are  his  last 
words  at  the  gallows  ？ 

What  did  Arnold  receive  from  the  British 
goremment  ？   What  did  he  sacrifice  \  How 


his 


were  the  capton  of 

the  battle  of  Ci  , 


rewaidedf  Ai 

, irhat  enterprise  i 
Cornwallis  undertake  t  To  what  place  < 
he  march?  What  time  did  he  reach  itt  Whp 
had  committed  acts  of  barbarity  in  Nortfi 
Carolina?  What  spirit  did  they  an 
the  people?  Who  were  the  principi 
era  7  At  what  place  was  the  principal 
fought?  With  what  result?  How  did 
affect  the  situation  of  Cornwallis  7  ， 
were  the  principal  leaden  of  the  republicans? 
What  does  Cornwallis  fiiudly  decide  oponT 
Where  does  he  encamp  his  aimy? 

Who  wu  sent  to  Virginia  ？  For  ivfaat  pur- 
pose T  With  what  force?  What  rencotmter 


partuanch 

ipeneded  Gates?  In 
annyT  What 


In  what  spirit  7 


oaVirgmiAT 


CHAPTER  XV. 
What  events  were  transpiring  in  Eorope  T 
Were  the  naral  operations  extensive  ？  who 
captured  Pensacola,  and  subsequently  Flori- 


da?'  What  reinforcemente  did  France  de- 
tennine  on  sending  to  America?  What 
force  was  to  be  sent  to  Comwallia  ？  'What 
was  the  situation  of  American  affairs  T  What 
were  the  difficulties  which  suiroiixuled  the 
American  congress?  What  means  did  they 
adopt  to  raise  money  f 

Who  was  appointed  treasurer  T  What  was 
his  character  f  What  means  did  he  ； 
raise  the  credit  of  the  country  T 
done,  in  the  mean  time,  abroad  ？ 
ed  over  the  interests  of  America  there  ？ 
moneys  were  raised  by  loan? 
were  to  be  produeed  t  What  insubon 
showed  itself  at  thii  time  ？  What  were  the 
alledged  grounds  of  it?  To  what  extent  dkl 
it  reach?  Who  were  the  oommiuionen  ap- 

S minted  by  congress  to  examine  into  the 
eta? 

What  meavares  were  taken  by  Clinton  to 
dttce  the  mutineers?  With  what  result T 
measures  were  reoommended  by  Wasji- 
―     1  How  was  the  matter  finally  adopt- 
ed 7  What  wu  done  with  Clinton's  odubm- 
riesT  What  other  troops  revolt  ？  Whatfteps 
were  taken  by  Waahington?  What  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  by  General 
Deacribe  -'    -    *  …一 


the  battle  of  the  Coi 
！ ach  party  fostain? 


party  fosta 

Cornwallis  decide  upon  ？  What 
ident  mved  Colonel  Moxnn? 


» arrives  and  utiimes  the  c 
the  BritUh  still  pursue?  Where 
Americans  lunun  orertakeii 


if  Do 
e  an  the 

tricant  Mgain  orertaken  ？  By  what  inci- 
dent are  they  min  pretenred?  To  what 
point  does  General  Greene  march  ？  Who  ia  to 
join  him  ？   W^at  are  the  intentions  of  Com> 


To  what  place  does  he  go?  Fpr 
…  cidcnts  caused  the 

defeat  ot  two  parties  of  loyalists?  What 


vhat 


pttipose?   What  accic 


terminated  the  Tarleton  expedition  ？ 
At  what  place  does  General  Greene  oonoen- 
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QUKSTIONS. 


tFBte  his  annr?  How  Strang  ii  it?  De- 
scribe the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  ？  To 
what  place  does  Greene  retreat  ？  What  meas- 
ures does  Comwallis  now  decide  upon? 
What  movements  are  made  by  Greene  7  When 
ComwalliB  reached  Wilmington,  what  plans 
does  he  consider  7  What  does  be  finally  de- 
cide upon  T  Who  is  left  in  command  of  the 
troops  remaining  in  Carolina?  With  what 
hopes? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Where  were  the  head-qaartexs  of  Lord 


Rawdont  What  wen  the  other  principftl 
posts  of  the  Biitbh?  What  compelled  the 

- - - to  di，  ？ 

I  m 


British  to  diride  their  tioops? 


hto  (  . 

.traduced  by  the  retreat  of  Cornwa 
What  partisan  officers  annoyed  the  Britia 
the  southern  part  of  Carolina?   Who  held 
, Q  in  check  iu  the  northern  part  ？ 
Greene  intrench  his  army  ？  By 
what  time? 


are  they  attacked? 
"       tUe.  Wha 

What  movement  is 


the  bftttle.   What  is  the  h 

at  mo' 

Greene  ？  Is  he  pursued  T 


I  lorn  on 
made  by 


At  what  time  does  Lord 】 
TowardB  what  pla 


Camden? 

？   What  forts  are 
Lee?  What  by  Snmj 
prisoners  are  made?  瞧— 

' led  to  the  British  in  upper  CaroUiui? 

beseige  T   Who  flies 


I  eraicuate 
does  he  re- 
d  by  Marion 
How  many 
ts  now  re- 


； post  does  Green' 
- "Vhati 

post  of  Ninety-Six?  Is  he  successful  7 


to  its  succor  T   What  post  capitulates  to  the 
Americiuis  f   Why  does  Greene  assault  the 
y-Six? 


what  place  does  he  then  retire? 
-'      ' of  Isaac  Hayne. 


LordlRawdon? 


To 

Sketch  the 
What  iB  said  of 


CHAPTER  Xm 


ere  the  deteiminations  of  Greene? 
9  did  he  pursue  to  meet  the  enemy  ？ 
landed  toe  British  forces  T  Where 
trhat 


i  route 

>  oommiinded 
the  decisive  battle 

It?  What  was  the  Iom  of  the  British? 
I  that  of  the  Americans  T  After  Greene's 
amy  waa  reinforced,  to  what  places  did  the 
British  retreat?  What  is  said  of  Greene's 
military  character?  Where  did  Arnold  land 
in  Virginia?  With  what  force  ？  What  waa 
hif  conduct? 

formed  for  the  cftptore  of  Ar- 
ched I 


field,  between  ' 
chambeau? 
plans?  Whats 
At  what  place 

what  re]^irt  did  he  c 
scribe  His  route  1 
did  he  join  La  Fi 
what  time  did  i 
Chesapeake  7    What  € 
What  WM  feared 
Fayette?   How  wu  the  j 
toined  for  the  siege  T  What  was  the  adnoe 
of  Washington?   What  waa  tbe  conduct  of 
the  French  admiral  T  Wm  it  toooeatful  T 


i? 

i  Frencli  join  Ge 
ihecroMedtheHa 
•  be  spread? 
n.    At  what  t 
U  what  place?  At 
Gmse  enter  tbe 


to  Genenl  La. 
jr  to  be  ob- 
the  wdr. 


patched  toVimnia?  With 
t  naTal  force  u  dis] 
T  Whatprr 
What  force 
Wlurt  town  is  bamt  by  What 


tare  of  Arnold? 
send  to  Vi  一 

•  It  place  < 
Bold  retreat  ？  For  what  object  ？ 
^vtllifl  took  command,  what  plana  does  he 
fonn  ？  Who  commanded  the  corps  of  Ameri- 
etas  in  ViiginiaT  What  policy  did  La  Fa- 
yette adopt?  What  expedition  was  confided 
toTarleton?  With  what  result  ? 

What  orden  are  sent  to  Comwallis  by 
Clinton?    What  is  finally  decided  upon? 
Where  does  Comwallis  conclude  to  fortify 
himself?  What  wu  agreed  upon  at  Wethera- 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 
What  is  the  situation  of 
information  does  he 
What  direnion  does 
commanded  the  ezpedil 
donr  What  forts  defended 
the  conduct  of  tbe  British  7  What  distin- 
一  officer  waa  tUin  by  his  own  swoid? 
was  the  fate  of  Ne 冒 London?  Did 
penetrate  into  the  ooontryf  Whit 


B  ooontryT 
of  defense  are  ado|ited  bj  Com- 
？  How  does  he  lose  hu  only  chanee 

tpe? 

A  is  the  itre] 
mies  which  more 
portion  were  Frei 
they  commence  tbe 
the  works  are 
General  Was 
Who  commani 
succew  ？  Wl 

to  sare  hiB  army  T   How  it  he  prevented  ？ 

At  what  time  doM  he  propose  to 
atet  What  termi  does  be  uk?  "W 
ETunted?  What  were  the  uticlet  of  cm 
tion?  How  many  troops  were  surrenoered? 
What  arrangements  were  made  between  the 
French  and  Aroericans?  How  were  the 
prisonera  treated  ？  Was  any  aid  on  its  way 
bom  New  York.?  What  feeUnp  did  tbe 
event  occaaion  in  Ne 冒 York?  What  allies 
leave  America  ？ 


nned  mr- 
iUiAinsbiug?  What 
At  what  time  do 
seUe?  What  portions  of 
led  by  assault?  How  did 
ungton  divide  the  •enrieet 
d  the  sortie?  What  wu  its 
t  effort  does  Comwallis  make 
Ho， 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
What  has  already  been  stated 
tt?   What  did  New  Y( 
the  Mttlen  in  Vi 
the  conscmuence  ？  Wbat 
the  inhabiunt*  of  V< 


iTentf  the  ca  tp.  name  6o  the  J  giTe  to 
does  Clinton  they  ask  of  congress  ？ 


he  titoation  of  Vennont  io 


„  iiaf    What  town   '         —―  ― 

Arnold?  To  what  place  do  Philip  and  Ar-  1781 T   By  what  system  of  managemeot  iMd 
After  Corn-  its  territory  been  protected?   Wbat  ibitOBate 
event  aroided  a  crisis  ？  What 
dition  of  the  ooantiy  in  1781  ？ 
of  relief  had  consress?   Did  the 
their  quotas  ？   Whom  did  the  j 
What  was  now  the  feeling 】 
regard  to  the  war?  What  poeto  did  Uie  Brit- 
ish now  hold  in  America?  What  reaolutioa 
in  the  house  of  commons  7  Who 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  f  What  was  tht 
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QVBSTI0N8. 


[PIRIOD  I. 


subject 
causes 
were  the 
bilious  feel 
What 


I  on  both  aides?  Who  were 
_  the  British  to  negotiate  for 
Why  were  they  unsuccessful  ？  Who 
pointed  b?  ooosressT   What  power 
indepenaence  of  the  United 

rs  00  the 
len  were  the  pre- 
cles  signed  了  When  was  the  nnal 
leted?  What  ciicumstances  made 
favomble  to  America?  What 
What  were  the 


►re  1 

was  left  unsettled  T  What  were  the 
of  discontent  in  the  anny?  What 
in  of  the  officers  ？  Wl 
had  weight? 


Vhat  am- 


(Washing, 
ts  were 
What 
produce? 


were  tdiea  to  brii 
▼iewsT  Whatsenti 
\  in  the  letter  to  Washington  ？ 
did  the  communication  produce  f 
did  he  reply  ？  What  gave  nse  to  the 
iwburg  letter!  Who  was  its  author?* 
at  was  its  character  and  tenor?  What 
it  advise  ？  What  did  it  propose  ？ 
^  course  did  Washington  adopt?  What 
■ess  did  he  make  in  the  meeting?  What 
he  declare— and  what  promise  ？  What 
； t  was  prnduced  upon  the  officers  ？  What 
did  he  write  to  congress  in  their  behalf? 
What  act  did  congress  pass  ？ 

Who  first  commanicated  the  intelligence  of 
peace?  At  what  time  was  it  officially  an- 
nounced? How  long  had  the  war  lasted? 
When  was  the  anny  disbanded  ？  What  is 
taid  of  those  who  still  survive  ？  What  Eu- 


of  the  IJn 


did 
what 


day 


xopean  powers  acknowledge  the  independence 
aited  States?    At  what  periods? 
ossia  come  in  T   Oa  what 
ih  evacuate  New  York? 
Washington  take  leave  of 
hat  place  ？   Whence  did  W 
jd?    For  what  purpose  ？  On 
' I  commission  ？  To 


'—―        t  pei 

When  did  Prussia  come  in  T   On  whs 
the  British  evacuate  New  ， 
it  time  did  Washington  take  leave 
•rmy  ？   At  what  place  ？   Whence  did  Wash 


TOSS] 

the  British  evacuate  New  York?  At 
m  take  leave  of  the 


he  resign  his 

»es  he  retire  ？  Where  is  Mount 
t 


CHAPTER  XX. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  war?  What  augmented  the 
discontent  ？  What  expedient  was  resorted 
to  by  Rhode  Island?  What  disordera  grew 
(Wt  of  these  diBtressea  ？  Who  was  the  leader 
of  the  malcontents  in  Massachusetts?  What 
did  he  do  at  Springfield? 

What  force  was  ordered  oat  to  supprets  the 


insarrection ？'  Who  commanded  it?  Who 
was  appointed  to  tdie  possession  of  Spring- 
field? How  did  he  accomplish  it?  How 
many  rioters  were  killed?  How  weK 
malcontents  finally  disposed  of?  What 
discovered  in  regard  to  the  gOTenmi 
What  remedy  was  prop 
existed  ？   How  alone  ( 


！ re  killed?  How  were  the 
was 

government  T 
T  What  evils 
they  hare  areme* 
dy?.  Who  suggested  the  idea  of  strengthen- 
ing the  gencnd  government  7  Which  state 
first  recommended  a  conTention  to  fonn  \ 
constitution?  On  whose  n 
year? 


eoommenaea  a  conTenuon  lo  lonn  a 
； ution?   On  whose  motion?   In  what 
How  waa  the  proposition  rec«ired  by 
sa?  When  did  the  convention  meet? 


congress  I 
What  did  they  pn 
What  two  oppo 
selves  ？   What  d 
believe?   Where  did 
pLer  What  did  oth< 


ed  todo? 

B  Tiews  presented  them- 
class  of  politicians 
look  for  an  exam- 
lelieve?  Where  is 
basis  was  the  con- 
different  views  were 
iiea?  What  were 
towardB  strengthen- 


the  true  line?   On  wl 
stitution  formed  ？  Wl 
entertained  by  the  two 
those  called  who  leane 
ing  the  general  government  7    What  were 
their  opponents  called  ？   What  other  difficul- 
ties arose  ？   How  were  the  slaves  finally  al- 
lowed to  be  reckoned 
there 


Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  ？  How  many  states 
adopted  it  in  1789?  What  states  had  not? 
Wlwt  is  the  supreme  authority  in  which  the 
constitution  is  promulgated?  What  are  the 
for  which  it  was  established?  In 


objects  for  which  it  was  evtab  liahed? 
what  18  the  legislatire  power  vested  T  How 
are  representatives  chosen ~~ and  for  what 
time?  By  whom?  How  are  they  appor- 
tioned ？  Of  how  many  membera  is  the  senate 
composed  ？  What  their  term  of  senrice? 
Who  chooi 
house  of 


What 

ises  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
representatives?  What  is  he  called? 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  T 
What  are  the  two  houses  called  ？   How  often 


It  aret 
t  they  sit  ？ 

t  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of 
Who  has  the 


must  they  i 

What  til  ~ 
representatives  ？  Who  has  the  care  of  the 
peoples'  money?  Who  bears  the  sword? 
Who  the  puree?  Where  is  the  executive 
power  vealed?^  What  is  requiBite  to  make  i 

 *        it  jjwwer  hai  , 

ies  made?  Where  is 
power  vested  \    How  are  un- 
made? Who  tries  them?  What 


^non  d^gible?  What  jwwer  has^e  presi- 
the  iudicUl 

peacnments  made  T    Who  tries  the 
waa  feared  by  both  partiea,  when  the  consti- 


tution was  adopted?  How  is  it  now  re- 
garded 7 


PART  IV. 


PERIOD  I. 
At  what  time  does  Part  IV.  begin  ？ 
what  time  does  it  close  ？ 


At 


At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin? 
What  event  marks  its  oommeDcement  ？  At 


what  time  does  it  clote  ？ 
its  close  ？ 


What  erent  marks 


CHAPTER  I. 


On  what  d«y  was  the  new  gorei 
go  into  operation  ？  What  were  Wa 
wishes  at  the  clote  of  Ute  murf 


mment  to 
ashington's 
To  what 
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柳 mom. 


place  did  he  B&ake  i 

did  he  soj 


Tiiit  ？  What  m^nitant 
？  Whom  did  he  memo- 
What  was  offered 
and  Viiginia  ？ 
^    l'»  expensed? 
I^TO  his  attention 
― haa  he  left  of 


To  what  place  waa  he  first  called 
mt  t   What  office  did  he  x 

o 

notice 


his  taste  T 

from  bis  retirement  1 
convent 

iBtittttion,  to  what  office  was 
r  long  afier  he  received 


■etirement  f   what  office 
ceive  from  the  convention  ?  After  the  adoj 
tion  ol 
chosen? 
of  his  elei 
York? 

on  his  journey  7   On  what  day 
17  At  what  place  ？ 

he  declare  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
What  maxims  of 
did  he  lay  down? 
ctof  " 


ilection,  before  his  departure  for  New 
How  was  he  received  by  the  oeople 
journey  7   On  what  day  was  ne  m- 


did  they 
iresselB  I 

pointed  under  the 


the  first  object  of  congress?  On 
"-， What  distinct] 

！ rican  and  foreign 


wa 

what  did  they  laj  duties  ？   What  distinction 
make  between 

Who  wei 
indertheco 
care  was  the  navy 】 
the 拿 ecretaries  made 
lorable  ？ 


A  Ameri< 
Who  were  the  fiist  seci 
der  the  constitution  ？  Under  wl 
was  the  navy  placed  f  To  whom  were 
lible  ？ 


retanes  ap- 
ho«e 


By 


respoDBible  T  By  whom 
remorable  ？  What  changes  wen  made  in 
the  constitution  in  this  session  ？ 
Describe  the  organisation  of  the  judiciary, 
what  congress  was  it  made  ？  What  sala- 
ries were  given  to  the  various  o 伍 cen  ？  What 
did  congress  recommend  before  adjoumment  ？ 
At  what  time  did  congieM  adjourn  ？  What 
did  they  require  of  the  aecretaiy  of  the  treas- 
ury? How  is  General  Washin^n  received 
in  New  Endand  ？  When  did  >i oith  Carolina 
oome  into  tne  Union? 
At  what  time  did  the  second  session  of  con- 


What  important  report 
ton  ？   What  debts  did  he 
What  ga 


pro- 


eat  parties  ？   What  were  the  points  of^dif-  em  tribes  of  Indiana  ？ 


tion  of  the  co， 
deralists 
" the  state  de 

I  republit 


he  countiy  were  they  ？  What  did 
sts  contend  for  in  the  assumption 
I  debts  ？  What  principle  was  ad- 
the  republicans  7   MVhat  were  the 


I  by  the  republica 

ints  ufled  on  each  tide?  What  was 
by  Mr.  Mkdiaon  T    How  was  it  re- 


Aivea  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
the  • 

weie  the  argument  in  favor  of  assum- 
—-  ided  in 


itmoUi 
What 


were  the  proofs  relied  upon? 


used  to  carry 
In  what  year 
the  Union? 


I  state  debts  ？   What  was  dec! 
Iter  ？   What  means  were  used 
out  the  plant  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ？ 
did  Rhode  Island  come  into 
What  waa  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
distilled  spirits  ？   Was  the  duty  laid  ？ 

What  cession  waa  made  by  North  Garoli- 
nal  By  whom  wai  Nashville  founded  1  In 
what  year  1  What  treaty  was  made  in 
17901  What  were  the  tfrgumenti  for  and 
against  a  national  tankf  What  was  tlie  re- 
■ult  of  the  deliberation!  t  Where  .wa«  the 
bank  located  f  With  wliat  capital  ，  Wlio 
were  the  leaders  of  tbe  two  great  parties  1 
What  grounds  of  eomplsliit  were  aifed  afaiiMi 
the  coune  of  M r.  Jcftnoa  1   Could  tl 
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ferencM  be  healed?  At  what  time  was  V«w 
oiont  admitted  into  the  Union  ？  When  was  tb» 
first  censos  taken  f  What  was  the  population  T 
When  wu  the  first  apponlonnieiit  nMat  What 
wutbe  nfcioof  rep 


It  apponlonnieiit  mtiali  V 
epreaentation  adopted  T 


GHAPT£R  H 

I  of  the 


\^niat  is  ^aid  of  the  connectkni  betweca 
the  Monrian  missionaries  and  the  early  his- 


！ ited 


tory  of  the  aborigines  Y  Ho 冒 did  the 
▼ians  treat  their  converts? 
the  people  mintX  the  Mdnvian  t 
Who  established  a  missii 
rirerT  In  what  year? 
What  Indii 
gave  riae  to 
' — rica  h 
What 
placed 
ly  persons  a 
' mah? 

of  the  chiefs  r  Wl» 
fiivored  cirilizatioaT 
lution  wu  finally  adopted  by  Uie  I 

What  difficulties  didlhere  - 
the  work  of  the  missionaiies  T 
the  missionaries  ？  With  what  L 
ia  he  appeaaed  T  What  finally  do  \ 
tribes  determine  od  7  What  are  tli 
ana  obliged  to  do?  Whence  do  they  flfet 


What  befalls  them  7 
How  inaoy  of  the  oonrexts  returned  to  Um 
to  gather  the  com?  Descrilw 
in  which  they  were  mnidered! 
ied  to  the  misaionaries 冒 ho  wen 
troit?  What  was  the  declMmtkn 
of  Captain  Pipe?  What  did  the  goTemor 
state  to  the  minionaries?  Where  did  Umj 
again  Mttle?  After  the  peace,  where  dia 
they  a^;ain  locate  themselrest 


gave  riae  to  the  two 

 are  the 'points  of  dif- 

«nce  between  the  opposing  parties  ？  Which    

side  did  the  federalists  espouse  T   From  what  cite  to  join  against  the  United  States  7  Whal 


power! 

  Who  waft  tfatfir  chief? 

ich  What  was  his  character  ？  Whom  did  he  in- 


What  did  were  his  Tiews  and  intent 
ml  was  first 


What! 

sent  against  the  saTsges  ？  With 
what  force  T  Near  what  place  is  he  defeated? 
Wbo  was  next  sent  tgftmst  them?  With 
what  force  7  What  was  tha  result  ?  Wbil 
did  con^ss  resolrjB  upon  ？  What  were  tbe 
difficulties  in  the  way  ？  Who  were  aent  to 
negotiate  ？  What  waa  their  fatal  What  did 
the  Six  Nations  effect? 

When  was  Kentucky  admitted  into  th* 
Union?  What  wu  the  cozreacy  of  tbe 
country  called  after  the  establishment  of  t 
mint?  When  wu  Washington  re-elo 
president  ？  Who  waa  re-elected  ric 
dent?  What  events  in  France  now  i 
American  politics?  What  were  the 
feelings  of  the  demc 
of  the  fedenlitts  T 


men 

Wh( 


What  eouTse 
this  in  acco] 
By  whom  was 
Where  did  he  I 
his  reception  ？ 
at  C! 

PhQadelphiaf 
WhBt( 


did  he  in 
were  his  proceedinB 
How  waa  he  received  m 
Who complmined  of  hd  acts? 
did  General  Washington  adopt? 


PUT  hr.】 


QUB8TION8. 


[raixoo  u. 


««eded  ( 

： to  the 


When  wai  Keotacky 
admitted  to  the  Union  1  By  whom  and  wben 
was  the  first  English  lettlement  mada  in  thla 
state  Y  What  induce menis  were  beld  oat  by 
Virffintai  for  new  letUen  1 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  exciMment  did  oongrera  create  in  western 
Pennsylyania  1  What  measures  did  Wuhing- 
ton  adopt  to  ▼indicata  th«  Uwi  I  How  many 
mea  nrer*  raiaedl  By  whom 冒 era  they  com- 
aundedl  What  aflbct  wu  prodacedl 
What  naral  annament  was  ordered  at  this 
For  what  particular  object?  With 
wet  was  •  war  apprehended  " 
ita  did  Great  Britain  make  ai 
«?  Of  what  did  the  A 
？  What  measures  did 
Who  was  sent  to  England 
ate  T  Who  was  appointed  to  succi 
nl  St.  Clair?  What  n«me  did  the  Indians 
giTe  to  General  Wayne  ？  What  waa  the  ad- 
rice  of  Little  Turtle?  Describe  General 
Wayne'a  campaign  against  the  Indians. 一 
Where  did  he  attack  and  defeat  them?  On 
what  dty  7  Were  anr  British  soldiers  in  the 
fijdit?  How  did  the  British  treat  the  Indians  ？ 
What  was  the  consequence  7  What  was  af- 


terwards dcme  by  Uie  Americans  T 
IHamill 

W 

it  rati 
(objc 

each 

r  a  senator?  What 


—―  iltoa  resign? 

aucoeeded  him  ？  When  waa  Jay's  trea- 
Was  it  ratified  7  What  were 
What  objections  were  raised 


ty  completed? 
，" provisit 


Was  it  ratified  r 


At  were 


At  what  time  did  (  General  I 
Who 

np] 

sioDBT  What  obit 

What  breach  of  faith  was  committed 
What  effect  did  it  produce  T 
waa  attempted  at  the  next  session  of 
IS,  by  the  house  of  representatives  7 
ras  the  final  result  t 
I  other  treaties  were  made  this  year? 
on  by  Sjlain，  after 
lu>  was  appointed  to  i 


r?  What  did  the  treaty  guaranty  7  "When 
Teimease«  admitted  into  the  Union? 
i  the  treaties  of  1795  opposed?  What 


I  opposed 
French  i 


reTolution  7 
treaty 
was  1 
Were 

was  the  conduct  of 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  Morris, 
France  ？  How  was  he  received  there  ？ 
sacceeded  Mr.  Fauchet  ？   What  sii 
fives  had  France  ？    How  did  she 
duct  towards  America  T 

Why  was  Mr.  Monroe  recalled  ？ 
succeeded  him?   What  is  said  of  the 
istration  of  General  Washington  7   At  wl 
time  did  he  pubUsh  his  farewell 
What  were  the  pi. 
he  drew  ' 
pie? 


ER  IV. 
iidates  for  the  piesiden- 
t»  What 


c; 

ere  the     「 

eral  Waflhington? 
nts  of  difference  between 
- did  each  party  charge  the 
I  intelligence  did  Mr.  Adams  re 
on  entering  upon  his  duties  7  What 
did  congress  adopt?   What  army  did 
place  at  the  command  of  the  ^aident' 
How  did  Mr.  Adams  maiuiest  hia 


for  peace?  Wbo compoied the  new ei 

ere  they  i^eired?   How  were  the 
Tried  on?    What  was  dem 


persons  acting  under  Tall, 
as  the  mission  called  T  Why 


What  did  Mr. 
What  was  the  condact  of 
of  tl 


>  motto 

I  oommj 


1  mission  ci 
were  first  recalled? 
Adams  declare  t  What  wa 
the  French  ？  What  became  the  mc 
countiy  ？  Who  was-  appointed  to 
the  army  T  Who  was  made  second  in  com- 
mand? What  naval  battle  was  fought  ？  Who 
composed  the  new  embassy?  Whom  did 
they  find  at  the  head  of  the  French  govem- 
ment?  Did  they  negotiate  a  beatyt  At 
what  time? 

At  what  time  did  the  death  of  General 
Washington  occur?    What  feelings  did  it 
txluce  in  the  countiy  ？  What  notice  did 
tngress  take  of  his  death  7  What  waa  his 
agar  What  is  Mid  of  him T 


CHAPTER  V. 
In  what  year  was  the  seat  of  jroTeroment 
trensfexred  to  Wuhington  ？    From  what 
states  was  the  territory  ceded  7  How  lame 
iait?  WhatisitcaUed? 
What  new  tezhtories  wer 
800  ？  What  is  said  of  the  feel 
ublican^pluty  towards  Mr. 

*   ―,  whom  was  the 
What  measw 


ret 

made  the  means  of 
What  was 
his  opponent!  f  What  acts  of 
— :-:』一 *ion  were  especially  onpo] 
the  nature  of  the  aliea 
the  sedition  law  ？ 
How  were  the  president. and  vie 
dent  elected  in  1800?  Who  were 
dates  of  the  democratic  i^r 
cuUy  occurred  ？  Whom  did  the  federal 
support  for  the  presidency  ？ 
•  in  the  ballot? ' 
After  how  many  balh 
was  Mr.  Jeffei 
cuatom  did  he  inti 
the  DiessaiEeT  Who 
state?   What  bills  were 


law? 


by  con" 
the  Unii 


What  was  the 
States  in  the  se' 
increase  in  the  last  ten  yean? 
been  the  increase  ih  the  rereime  T 
was  declared  in  1801  ？  What  new 
«te  waa  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802  T 
From  what  states  had  the  United  States  de- 
What 


incipal  subjects  to  which  rhred  this  territory  T  What  steps  were  Ukea 
tion  of  the  American  peo-  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  In  what  year  was 
J  wy  of  the  spirit  of  party  ？  Louisiana  ceded  to  the  French  ？  What  order 
  I WM  made  in  regard  to  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans? What  measures  did  congress  adopt? 
With  what  success  ？  What  propositions  were 
made  in  regard  to  Louisiana  i   How  much 


was  pi 
fbired 


regi 
paid  for  it? 


I  treaty  was  it  timiis- 


PERIOD  II. 
At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin?  At 
wbat  time  does  it  close  ？   What  e'ent  muks 
its  commencement  T  What  its  tennination  T 
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VAST  !▼.] 


QUESTIONS. 


[fibioo  n. 


CHAPTER  I. 

What  was  the  custom  of  the  nationi  Inhabit- 
ing  the  aouthem  shores  of  the  MediterranMn  ？ 
What  waa  intimated  by  Tripoli?  Who  was 
oidered  to  the  Mediterranean  r  With  what 
force  T  What  did  he  do?  Who  waa  ordered 
out  with  a  laner  sqaadroa  ？  What  happened 
to  the  Philadelphia  7  What  daring  enteiprise 
was  acoompliined  by  LieoL  DeoaturT 

b  Comniodore  Preble  successful  in  hu  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Tripoli  ？  How  are  the 
American  prisonen  treated?  What  plan  is 
proposed  by  Captain  Eaton  ？  la  what  year  ？ 
In  what  year  were  the  forces  origanixed? 
What  place  do  they  attack  and  capture  ？  Are 
they  leh  without  annoyance  ？  what  are  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  T  When  waa  it  con- 
cluded ？ 

What  painful  occarrence  took  place  in 
1804?  What  caused  the  difficulty?  What 
>  waa  the  Tote  in  favor  of  Mr,  Jefferaon  in  his 
Beoond  election  T  What  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States?  How  had  they  profited 
b¥  it?  What  was  the  policy  of  Fnnoe  and 
Ureat  Britain  T  What  two  tubiectf  were  in 
ipute  between  America  and  Great  Britain  ？ 
NTM  the  right  of  learch  claimed  by 
it   What  was  the  other  subject  of 

 ！ ncef  What  did  England  claim  ？  What 

did  America  claim  T  What  did  America  do 
in  1 


did  America  claim  T  What  did  Americi 
in  purauance  of  her  principlea  T  How 
this  give  rise  to  difficulties  ？ 


ny  were  the  principles  of  the  English 
convenient  to  theixii   How  far  did  they  carry 
.the  claimed  right  of  impressment?  What 
I  were  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in 
inistration  of  Charles  Fox?  What 
er  measures  were  adopted  by  France  ？ 
was  this  equivalent  to  ？  What  was  the 

 ing  of  Aaron  Burr  after  his  duel  with 

Hamilton?    What  expedition  waa  he  sup- 
Med  to  have  organised?  Where  i，  he  ap- 
prehended ？  Where  tried  ？  On  what  charges? 
Before  whom  waa  he  tried?  With  what  re- 


At  what 


CHAPTER  II. 

le  did  the  Che 
By  whom  ， 
I  dema 


I  leare 
the  com- 
I  by  the  com- 


t  was 

s  British  fruate  Leopaxd  7  What 
imitted  on  ber?  What 
%  excite  in  the  countiy  ？ 
i  measures  did  the  president  adopt  ？ 
i  were  the  orders  in  council  issued  by 
Britain?  What  reasons  were 
1  ？  What  oounteracting  orders 
I  by  Napoleon  ？  What  effect  had 
lures  on  American  commerce  7  What 
dient  did  congreas  adopt  to  protect  our 
nerce  7  Wh^  were  the  instructiona  is- 
to  Mr.  Monroe  ？  What  was  the  propo- 
I  of  Mr.  Canning  ？  Who  was  sent  to  the 
i  States  to  adjust  the  difficulties  ？  What 
done  with  Commodore  Barron?  Who 
reeded  Mr.  Jefferson?  In  what 
substitute  was  adopted  for  the 
p)  T  Wbat  orders  were  iuued  by  Baon 
in  regard  to  American  vessela  ？  Who 
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Was 

ritich 

•intexooane  law  expire  T 
i  the  United  States  then 


e  to  the  belligexenteT   By  whom  was  it 
accepted?   What  was  the  populatiaa  of  the 
United  States  1  the  third  census  ？ 
！ nee  took  place  between  the  i 
t  and  the  Little  Belt? 
•le  obserred  among  tfa«  : 


tre  the  moving  spints  am 
t  part  does  eaoi  perfbr 
the  Prophet  discipline  hu  tribe*? 

were  the  uipinients  of  T« 


ich  he  exi 


chiefs?  Describe 
chief,  Leather-Li] 
collect  their  foict 
forces  which  marebed  against  i 

10  did  he  m«et  the  Indiana  T   What  was 
d  uponT  What 冒 as  the  plan  of  the  Id> 
T  What  was  the  result  ?  What  ww 
on  either  side  t 

succeeded  Mr.  J«ek«n  m  miiiiiter? 
difficulty  did  he  adjust  ？  In  what  way  f 
did  the  British  •till  ekim  as  •  right? 
How  many  Amerieui  Tenels  fell  inio  the 
of  the  British  between  1803  and  1811? 
was  finally  resoWed  upon  by  tbe  pmi- 
dent?  What  prepvatioiis  were  mtdie  for 
war?  What  oonBpincj  wu  developed  in 
Febraaiy,  1812?  Who  waa  the  acent  se- 
lected Inr  the  Britith  gorenmient?  Wm  be 
Buocessnil  ？  To  what  cvaae  did  he  ■ttiibate 
hi*  failure?  Why  did  he  discloM  tbe  fmOM 
to  tbe  president  T  What  iew«id  did  he  r»> 
ceiveT 


CHAPTER  m. 
Whttact  waa  passed  in  April,  1813?  What 
I  war  declared  f  What  reaMittrwere  giren 
the  president  for  the  war?  一 
Bted?  What  difference  ei 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  i 
the  revolution  ？  In  wh 
ooantrjr  better  prepared  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution  7  What  war  had  just  closed  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  f  Wlil  mintolig  wms 
made  in  appointing  the  genenis  ？  What  mil- 
take  was  made  in  the  iidmuiistntkm  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  ？  What  was  the  amoont  of  the  na- 
tional debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  wv? 
What  was  the  strength  of  the  anny  m  1806? 
To  what  number  was  it  increased  cm  the  ere 
of  the  war?  What  was  the  eonditioa  of  the 

atisea  operated  to  suppren  national 
What  more  (mvonbie  moment  for 
gone  by?  Wbat  wut 
of  the  revenue?  What  was  Uie 
the  navy  ？  Wliat  had  given 
efficiency  !  Who  was  appoi 
in-chief  7  Where  did  be  « 
qoaiteiB? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
What  WM  the  pbn  of  die  fint  nunpiign^ 


PAST  ".】 


QUESTIONS. 


[PBftlOD  ir. 


Who  was  appomted  to  commind  the  north- 
western ann^  ？  How  many  regimentf  of  mi- 
litia were  raued  in  Ohio  ？  Who  commanded 
tbem  T  From  what  place  does  he  moTe  the 
?  At  what  time?  What  extraoxdinary 
lion  wu  made  in  the  letter  of  the  aecre- 
of  war  ？  What  was  the  consequence  of 
mistake  ？  On  what  dav  did  General  Hull 
e  the  intelligenee  tout  mur  was  de- 
？  In  what  way? 

the  •trong  hold  of  the  British  ？ 
What  impediments  were  offered  to  the  ad- 
Tance  of  General  Hull  ？  What  were  his  or- 
ders ？  At  what  time  did  he  reach  Detroit  ？ 
What  orders  did  Mr.  Eustis  issue  to  General 
Hull  T  At  what  time  did  General  Hull  cross 
Canada?  Where  did  he 
Burefl 

troops    ―     

skirmish  ensued?   What  supplies  we' 


into  Canada?    Where  did  he  take  post? 
What  measures  did  he  adopt?   Why  were 
»p8  inactive  at  Sandwich  ？ ― 


the 


What 


V'hat 
\e  re 
I  isst 
rener 
d  he 
opt? 
and  VI 

Linnish  ensued?   What  supplies  were  < 
pected  ？   Who  was  sent  oat  to  protect  them  ？ 
What  followed  7 

What  sicnal  neglect  of  the  government 
caused  the  loss  of  Mackinaw  ？  On  what  day 
did  it  surrender?  What  were  now  the  im- 
pressions of  General  Hall?  What  arrange* 
eat  permitted  all  the— British  force  to  be 
■    一   一-  at  resolution  did 

—―    St  the  army  ？  On 

what  day  did  he  reach  Detroit  ？  What  battle 
was  fought  on  the  9th  of  August  T  Who  com- 


ment permitted  all  the 
brought  against  him? ' 
he  adopt  ？   How  did  it  i 


_  of  August? 

manded  on  either  side?  What  was  the  re- 
sult? What  did  HuU  now  propoae?  Who 
are  now  sent  oat  to  protect  the  expected  sup- 
plies  ？  What  occurred  at  Chicago  ？ 

Who  arrives  to  take  command  of  Fort  Mai- 
den ？  On  what  day  does  be  reach  Sandwich  ？ 
What  reason  does  he  five  why  the  Americans 
should  surrender?    What  is  Hull's  reply? 


duel?  How 
battle?  Wb. 


British  croos  the  riri 
land?  What 
the  nrrisons 


Where  do  tUy  land?  What  is  Hi 
1  fini  " 
thdlrawn,  what  feelii 


What  measures  does  Brock  then  adopt  ？ 
do  the  British  croos  the  rirer  ？ 
I  Hull'i 
rat  form 
t  feelio 

maailested  Dy  tbe  officers  and  men? 
U  the  final  result  ？  What  was  the  force  on 
each  aide?  What  disposition  was  made  of 
General  Hull  ？  How  was  he  treated  by  the 
government?  Wbat  was hii sentence 7  Waa 
It  executed? 


On  what  daj 

fhen  withdrawn,  what  feelings  are 
aifested  by  the  officera  and  men?  What 


CHAPTER  V. 
What  naval  battle  wu  fought  on  the  19th 
of  August?  Who  commanded  on  each 
What  were  the  names  of  the  vessels  ？ 


pai( 
nav 


b  side  T 

lat  were  the  names  of  the  vessels  ？  What 
I  the  loss  on  each  side  ？  How  much  was 
id  by  congress  to  the  captors  ？   What  other 
val  battle  was  fought  soon  after  ？  Where 
were  the  militia  quartered  ？  Under  whose 
iiand?  What  did  they  desire  to  do  ？  At 
time  is  the  crosaing  first  atteinpted  ？ 
On  what  day  is  the  crossing  effected  ？  Under 
Re  command  ？   What  befalls  him  T  Who 
assumes  the  command?  What  does  he 
nplish? 

- . hat  British  general  now  advances  1 
What  is  the  result  of  his  onset  f  What  Brit- 
ish general  now  appears  ？  With  what  force  T 
What  was  the  oooduct  of  the  militia  on  the 


American  side  T  To  what  are  the  Amerieaa 
troops  now  obliged  to  sabmit?  Who  bean 
the  flag  of  trace?  What  it  tbe  loss  of  tbe 
Americans?  What  moyementB  are  made  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio? 
adrancing?   Under  wl 

What  fort  is  attacked  on  the  Waboh? 
Under whoae  command  was  it? 
the  result  ？  What  measures  of  defense  are 
adopted  by  Governor  Shelby  7    Where  do 
the  trooi>s  ooncentnte  7 
cur  to  them  on  their  i 
urea  are  adopted  by  the  militia? 
conduct  of  their  general  ？   What  new 
dition  is  undertaken  by  Hopkins  ？ 
other  enterprises  are  undertaken  a| 
India 


iana?   What  tnnspired  in 
army?    What  happened  at 《一 
What  was  accomplished  by  Major  Y<y 
Who  commanded  the  northern  army  at  Ch 
plain?   When  and  where  did  they  go  : 
winter-quaitera  ？ 

Who  succeeded  General  Van  Rensselaer  in 
the  command  of  the  central  array?   What  is 
Mr  performs  a 

一  him?  What 

naval  engagement  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
October?  Describe  it.  What  afterwards  oc- 
curred to  Captain  Jones  ？   How  wu  he 】 


tral  arm; 

his  general  conduct?  What offic< 
gallant  enterprise  ？  What  befalls  hiin  ？ 
'  rred  < 

Whatai 

Uaptain  Jones?  How  wu  he  re- 
ceived on  his  return  home  ？  How  rewarded 
by  congress  1 

What  other  naval  Tictoiy  was  tbe  cause  of 
just  pride  to  the  Americana  ？  What  was  the 
reply  of  Commodore  Decatur  to  Gapt 
den?  What  other  victor 
successes  of  this  year?  What  wu  effet 
byprirateera?  What  is  taid  of  the  ci 
by  land  of  1812?  _What  of  the  Americitn 
" ―  feared  by  the 


successes 
British? 


at  aea? 


CHAPTER  VI. 
were  the  orders  in  oooncil  repealed? 
overtures  '•  " 
ion  of  Mr.  1 


by  the  Brit 
reagh?  What  advantiure 
708t  take  of  General  Dearborn  ？ 


peace  were  made  by  di- 
iroe?   What  itsphr  wis 


lister.  Lord  Caatle- 
did  Sir  George  Pio- 


quence  of  this  measure  T 
Admiral  Warren? 


What  fact  had  the  Amerii 
ted?  Whatwu  the  rep] 

id  the  negotiation 


Monros 


lean  gori 

learned  ？  What  wu  thejreply  of  Mr. 
»  Admiral  Warren  T    一.  一 

，  the  state  of 

feeling  in  tbe  country?  What  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  public  disasters  ？ 
What  states  arrayed  then 


what  powei 

ftsMachoBetts 
feared?  Whi 
on  popular  feeling? 
fully  sustained  ？  At 
letf  What 
the 


to  increase  the  anny  ？  Wl 
adopted  for  the  increase  of  t 
nivy?  What  means  were  Uken  to  supply 
the  treasoiy  7  What  law  wm  passed  in  re- 
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iasures  were 


[nuo»  n. 


mto 


to  teamonf  When  was  it  to  be  earned 
effect  r  What  m  the  force 
Whal  additions  m 


lar  anny  ？  What  additions  were 
What  wu  the  mult  of  the  Itte  e\ 


J  rwra- 
deto  It? 


CHAPTER  m 
of  the 


Where  was  the  scene 
f  1813  ？   Who  commanded  the  three 
1 8tati( 


ru  their  several  stations  ？ 
f  Canada?  Who  was  cl 
I  of  Upper  Canada  T 
of  Lower  Canada  T  Where 
of  General 
neral  Winchester  guartered? 
hen  was  he  attacked  by  the  British  force  ？ 
"Who  commanded  it  ？   what  was  the  result  ？ 


What  were  the  stipulations  of  the  sur- 
render T  What  waa  tne  conduct  of  the 
ages?  What  the  fate  of  the  prisonen  1 
what  day  did  the  mattacre  take  place? 


what  place  does  General  Hi  

more  his  head-quaitera  ？   By  wl 
he  here  besieged  7    Who  < 
Who  comes  to  his  tuccor? 
does  Harriaon  are 
1  partially  Tosti 
m1  Dudley  and  his 


hat  is  the  result 


Fort  Meigs  7  What  alli< 
I  July  ?  What  were  tt 

at  the  beginning  of  the  war 


in 


attack  on 
join  the  Americans 
views  of  the  Ameri- 


can government  l  „  „ 

What  were  finally  their  determination  ？ 
ertake  ？ 


3f  their  determination  "f  What 
*  id  Proctor  undertake  ？  Wb 
oommanded  Fort  Stephenson  ？  With  wha 
forcer  What  force  invested  it?  With  what 
result  T 


Who 
nhnX 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
What  enterprise  was  accomplished  on  the 


iaior  Forsyth?'         attack  was  brdei 
*  "  "  With  what  result? 

tfie  condition  of  the  American  flo- 


Bth  of  October  by  Captain  ElUot  ？  What  by 
Ma^r  Forsyth?   What  attack  was  brdeied 

Whatwu 

tilla on  the  lakes?  Wl»t  expedition  is 
taken  from  Sackett's  Harbor  by 
DMibom  ？  What  force  is  employed 
what  result? 

How  many  men  were  slain  by  the 
•io|i  of  the  m 詹 gasines  ？  What  general  i 
How  did  he  die?   What  wu  3ie 
Bril 


What  wu  u 
thdb  of  the 
irk  eracuated? 
undertaken? 
at  Fort  Geo] 
was  the  lost  of  the  British  f 
the  AmericanB?  What  expedition  wm  or- 
dered by  Sir  George  Preroat  ？  Who  oom- 
manded? Who  commanded  the  American 
tiDOM  ？  With  what  result  ？ 

To  what  place  did  Colonel  Vincent 
Wbo  were  detached  to  paraue  him? 
oaUffiitj  bcfel  the  American  force? 
WW  then  done  by  Colonel  Barns? 
pedition  waa  undertaken  by  Colonel 
fer?  With  what  result?  What  important 
ami  battle  wu  fought  on  Lake  Erie  f  Who 
»  commanders?  How  wu  it  oon- 
i?  What  waa  the  moltf  What  did 
r  tty  in  hia  diqwlch  T 
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T  How 
for  kMtde?  How 
made?   What  is  the 
iveretakeaf  Whati 
with  the  Inditas? 
in  the  Chmapeake  and 

CHAPTER  IX 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  iutiI 
ment  on  Lake  Ontario  ？  Wbo  waa 
>  oommaiid  the  central  vmj  ？  At 
were  hia  head-quarten  T  what 
did  he  plan?   What  corps  of  obsei 
appointed  to  obserre  hii 
was  a  battle  fought?  ¥ 
was  to  join  General  Wilkinson's  anny  ？  With 


8to  lou  - 
•t  force?    Wm  the  junction  effected? 

»h  anny  go  into  winter-qaaru  • 
， were  adopted  by  General  1 


oommandea  the  Amerie 
What  mistake  did  he  i 
liatoiy  measures  were  adopte 
At  naral  engagement  took  place  in  Feb- 
一  of  this  year?  Who  were  found  among 
the  crew  1  Describe  the  circumstances  it- 
tendins  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  f  What 
were  the  last  words  of  Lawrence  T  To  what 
place  waa  the  prize  earned  T  What  other 
naval  disaster  soon  followed?  What  nml 
victory  was  achieved  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber? What  was  the  last  request  of  Lieuten- 
ant Burrows?  What  common  hoiM>r  was 
shown  to  the  remaina  of  the  two  commandm  T 
What  American  commodore  retanied  hom  m 
long  and  important  cruise  T 


CHAPTER  X. 
What  efforts  had  been  made  to  civiUie  die 
Greeks  f  Who  appeared  unong  them  to  vergt 
them  to  throw  off  the  restnints  of  civiliistkm  t 
What  arguments  did  he  om  ?   On  what  did 
they  finally  reiolTe  ？   Deacribe  the  wtwmrn 
【uni>   How  many  penaked  ？ 
it  troops  fvwe  immedimtely  sent 
the  Indiauu?  ~ 


imtely  sent  out 
torn  were  thej 


By  whom 
At  what  pUc*  did  Oeneiml 
Bfeat  ttw  IndiMis?  What  towns 
were  alio  deitroyed?  Who  oommanded  at 
AuUMse?  What  wu  the  ranilt  of  the  ( 
flic"  What  victoiy  wu  obtained  by  ( 
Claiborne?  What  was  the iMt  rallying  j 
of  the  Indians  ？  How  wu  the  place  situmtedt 
Describe  the  battle?  What  distil 
chief  submitted?  WhatdidheaaytoC 
Jackson?  lyhen  was  the  trea;hr  i 
the  Creeks t  .  To  what  oommandw 
Jackion  appointed  T 

CHAPTER  XL 


Tjmr  "】 


QTO8TI0N8. 


[mioD  n. 


w«M  appointed  on  ths ! 
Who  were  added  on  th 
At  what  time  did 


1813?  For  what  objec 
proceed  to  dof  What 
otme  up  at  the  regnter  » 
What  was  insisted 
How  WW  the  mattei 
t  measure  ， 
did  the  op] 
nts  produced 
lit  acts  were 


tof  OmtBritamf 

fcof  America? 
teas  Msemble  in 
What  did  they 
•abject  of  interest 
wsion  of  congress  T 
t  Amencans? 
iy arranged?  What 
1  by  cozums  ？ 
to  it?  What 
thoae  laws? 
relief  of  the 


t  mds  on  Fort 
I  takoi? 


At  what  time 
French  Mills  ! 
fnntierT  With 
fill  movement  is 


CHAPTER  XII. 
did  the  ， 


ive  from 
Niagara 
suocess- 
？  What 
to  in- 
_       ？  What 
notice  do  the  government  take  of  Wilkin- 
son's conduct  T  What  moTement  is  inade  by 
the  British  army  T  Wlio  had  superinteaded 
！ paration  of  an  armament  on  Lake 
tlainf  At  what  place  waa  it?  What 
tpt  wu  made  by  the  BhtiBh  7  With  what 


attempt  is  made  by  C 
Tide  Canada?  With 


What  em 
Uin  Holim 
plans  were 
How  wei 

Slace  on  the  nor 
ettroyed?  To 


»n)ris6  waa  andertaktin  by  Cap- 
if   With  what  •  


result?  What 


formed  by  the  British  cabinet  7 
rre  they  to  be  executed?  At  what 
the  norther 


aertroyed?  To  what  amount  f  Whatrei 
is  given  by  a  BritiBh  historian  for  the  dial 
tion  that  tuul  been  made  in  fiTor  of  1 


I  the 


England  ， 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

I  halt  to 

recruit  his  umy?  What 
nunded  the  brigades? 
General  Brown  reach  Bi 
be  cross  into  Canada? 
place  which  surrenders  ？   At  what  tii 
the  army  adyance  on  the  en< 
the  strength  of  each  anny  7   On' what 
the  battle  fought?    At  what  place? 
paiticularly  diiitinpiwh 
nid  of  this  batUe? 
are  severely  wounded? 

t  position  is  assumed  by  General  Rial? 
is  he  joined?  What 
' J  General  Brown  7 
【 the  movement  which 
of  Bridgewater  7 
ner  in  which  the  battle  waa 
cribe  the  battle.   Who  ordei 
Miller  to  storm  the  height? 
reply?   What  were  aome  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  battle  ？   What  wu 
the  Britiah?  What  that  of  the  il 
What  officers  were  wounded  T  ^ 
did  General  Brown  leave  forGen< 
Why  were  the  cannon  not  remt 
cUimad  the  Tictory?  To  what 
Americans  retire  7  What  force  be 
Who  BnivetaadukMoonuiuuid 
caatimy? 


besieges  them? 
idofthei 


On  irimt  dty  was  the  am 

Erie?  What  put  of  the  ibit  wu 
"What  aoeideiit  amd  it  from  the  'c 
What  WM  the  loss  of  the  British? 
that  of  the  Americans  ？  Who  again  t 
the  command  of  the  fort  ？  Wbo  is  < 
to  reinforce  General  Brown?    With  what 

relief 


enen 

force  T  What  plan  does  he  form  for  the  i 
of  his  army  ?  How  was  the  sortie  conducted  ！ 


What  were  its  fruiu?   What  movement  was 
ie  by  the  British  anny  ?  What  skir; 


per 


t  were 

made  I,  一 
h  took  place  on  the  20th  of  OctobeK? 
At  expedition  waa  undertaken  on  the  iq> - 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
wu  the  main  defense  of  the  C 
:e  hav?  Where  was  this  flotilla  1 
■"  MOiat  —  was  formed     the 】 
I  the  war  st  the  tooth  ？ 
were  taken  to  defend  Wish 
inforc«ments  did  the  British  i 
ceive  T  How  wu  tbe  fleet  divided  ？ 
duty  waa  each  part  to  perfonn? 
ac^mplished  oy  Oeneru  Ross  f 
ment  n  made  by  General  Winder  7 
secretwy  of  war  T 

What  policy  wu  rasolred  upon  T  Who 
adrancea  to  the  relief  of.  Washington  ？  What 
order  does  he  receire  from  General  Winder? 
Which  member  of  the  cabii 


»inet  labors  to  rally 
iteen?  What  does  he  propose  to  Gen* 
Stanbaiy  ？  Where  are  the  enemy  met  T 
What  is  the  result?  Where  do  they  again 
rally?  What  do  they  finally  decide  on?  At 
what  time  does  Rom  reach  Washington  T 
What  is  his  conduct  T  What  is  the  Ion  on 
either  side  T 

What  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  Brit* 
ish  in  Wuhington?  What  other  places  do 
they  capture  ？  Is  the  booty  larae?  What 
expedition  is  next  undertaken  T  What  route 
tMivi    '"H»iuww>  do  they  take?  Who  commanded  the  land 
What  is  the  fint  force?  Where  did  they  land?   Who  com: 
t  what  time  does  ，ded  the  Amencana?  Who  is  detached 
lemy ,   What  is  an  advanced  force  T  What  un] 

On  what  day  is  \"加 wjcure  in  the  fint 


event  occurs  in  the  fint  skirmish  ？ 
then  took  command  of  the  British? 
uvre  is  made  by  Colonel  Brooke? 
ineral  Smith**  detenninfttioa  7  Wbat 
!W8  came  from  Admiral  Cochrane  T  What 
Brooke  decide  upon  7  What  was  the 
of  things  on  the  following  day  ？ 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Which  of  the  eastern  states  is  inraded  ？ 
With  what  force  7  What  degradiaceoiiditioii 
is  impoied  on  the  inhabitants  Twhat  invm- 
sion  was  made  in  August  ？  Under  whom  f 
With  what^rewJt?  What  occumd  at  Sto- 

George  Prarost  T  With  what  £>pes  7  What 
proclamation  did  he  issoe  T   Whkt  effeet  did 

produce? 

WhaX  force  waa  employed  in  the  ezpe- 
ditioa?   How  did  it  uiprotch  Pkttsbaigf 
What  tkiniuBh  took  puce  on  Uie  mate' 
What  waa  tbe  situation  of  the  Amenoan  anny 
PlattsbaxgT  What miitoke  did  Sir Oeoiga 
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t  make?    How  did  he  dispose  hiB 
- What  was  tbe  strength  of  the  respect- 
iTe  fleets?  Wlio  commanded  eachT  What 
ements  were  executed  during  the  battle  ？ 
waa  the  result?    How  many  wen 
on  either  side  ？  What  moTemeot  wu 
hj  the  British  anny? 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
«rprise  WM  earned  on  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  7   With  what  suoceasT  What 
foioe  was  sent  out  to  capture  Commodore 
Porter?  What  wu  his  fint  step? 

Where  did  he  meet  Ck>imnoaore  Hill; 
How  long  waa  he  blockaded  7 
he  then  attempt?  How  is  he  I 
scribe  the  battle.  How  many  of  tbe  crew  of 
the  EasexsonriTe?  What  is  dona  with  Com- 
modore Porter  ？  How  ii  he  roceired  in  New 
YoikT  What  other  oaTtl  engsgementf  took 
daoe  in  April?  DMcribe  the  cniise  of  the 

difficalties  summid  the  country? 
>  is  made  secretaiy  of  war?  What  con- 
is  proposed  ay  the  New  Eodapd 
What  states  aend delegates?  Where 
does  the  convention  assemble  ？  Ho 冒 long 
waa  it  in  senion?  Were  the  deliberations 
public  ？  What  unendmeots  were  proj 
10  the  oonstitiitton?  What  was  ' 
the  United  States  7  What  did 
sioners  learn  on  reaching  Waahii 
waa  the  feeling  of  the  ooontiy 
this  convention  ？ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Where  did  General  Jackaon  ' 
aead-quartezs 

B  and  ammunition  T  Under  whom  ？  Wliat 
I  proclamation  did  he  issue?  Describe 


blith  hia 
Where  did  the  British  land 


•     iamation …― 
i  situation  of  the  Bamtarians,  and  the  get 
ma  conduct  of  their  commande 


did  General  Jackson  recommend  in 
PenMcola  ？  What  did  he  do  7   On  what  day 
) enter  it  ？   What  decides  him  to  go  to 
rleans? 

is  tbe  situation  of  New  Orleans  ？ 
What  the  spirit  which  prevails  T  Who  are 
the  distinguished  persona  who  arouse  the  peo- 
ple? In  whom  ao  they  confide  ？  Who  are 
employed  in  the  defenses  7 

Who  commanded  the  force  appointed  to 
defend  the  passes?  By  whom  was  it  at- 
tacked 7  What  wu  the  result  ？  What  meas- 
ures were  adopted  toprerent  intelligence  from 
being  carried  to  the  enemy  ？  What  movement 
it  mide  by  0«neral  Keftn?  What  is  appre- 
hended by  General  Jaeksonf.  What 
urea  does  be  adopt  to  prevent  it!  On 
dur  did  Oenenl  Jaekion  attack  the  British  f 
With  what  result  ？  What  wen  the 
sitions  made  by  Oenenl  Jackson  for  the 
>  of  the  city? 

i  befel  the  Caroline  7  When  did 
I  Packenham  urive  ？  What 
iptf  With  what  k 


Ion? 
of  the 

meuures  did  Genenl  Jac 
took  place  on  ttie  fint  of 
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to  be  the  feel  inff  of  thelexitlature? 
I  did  General  Jaekaon 


«dtoGMMilJaak 
■hannyT  Wh«t^ 
i  of  the  twoannu 
•lattMrkmideT  D»» 
British  genenbweve 


CHAPTER  XVnL 
When  WW  Fort  Bowyer  situated  t  When 
I  it  murenderr  To  wlwm  ？  At  whit  time 
1  Uie  news  of  peace  reach  Americs  T  Was 
: did  it  ttipnlate  ？ 
mnined  unsettled  7 
«fN6wYoik 
bf  the 

Whatoecun«d  at  Um  Dannoor 
What  other  ww  ia  immediately  va- 
For  what  f  Hi 

•re  fitted  oat!  By 
led  7  WhAtdo  * 
tple  was  tbas  set 

meatures  were  taken  to 
of  the  Indiana?  To 


waa  the  regulnr  urmy 
the  National  Bank  est 
capital  ？   What  treaties  did  Oenenl  Ji 


with  the  IndiaxM?  When  wu  In 
nitted  into  the  Union?  When  were  e 
factories  fint  anderukaii  in  the  United 
States  T   What  waa  tbeir  oonditioD  before 


T    What  durioff  the  war  f  What 

rl 

did  the  muiafaotareri  aak  of  oon 
What  wu  tbe  feelinc  on  tbe  nibjael 
„  7  When  was  the  ooloniiatKm 
society  formed?  What  were  its  objects? 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  BIwUkmi  T  On  what  day 
wMhe  inaugontedf  What  lodian 
were  made  tois  year?  What  state  \ 
Union!  What  ivndeEToas 
ished  for  somggliog  and  illegal 
How  were  they  aappreMed? 


the  gen-  were  mad< 

What  into  the  U 

sgvdto  i^lwhed 

hat  day  How  were 


I  reparation  wu  do 

I  ordered  to  tbe  scene 

1  did  he  adopt  f  What  wm 
with  Aibuthnot  and  AmbristerT  On 
chuges  were  tbey  tried?  Whift  wm 


t  measures  d 
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wei 

the 


their  16]«0»06  7  Wbeawas  lUiiiois  admitted 
tbe  Union?  What  oamnieroial  treaties 
formed  ？  What  piovinon  ， 
kfficem  of  the  revolutkm? 
were  ceded  by  the  Chkkasaws  ？ 
weK  adopted  to  einlise  the 
曹 M  Alabunaidmitfeed  into  the  Ui 
otbw  cbankges  w«n  made 
rim? 

What  meuon 
Witt  Clinton  m  1818? 
ncoummMktMMi  bsMd? 
bytke 
8  by  c 
fonnad  with  the  Spanitk 

its  provitiani?  Br  which  of  the 
TemmeBto 霄 •，  it  ratified?  Who  Boocec 
Don  Onii  7  By  what  route  did  he  come  to 
Amerio&r  Qa  hM  anaral,  whtA  did  fae  at- 
tempt? What  WM  steadily  deinaxMied  by 
Mr.  Aamar  Wbea  '  —— ^ 
ratified? 


was  the  treaty  fuMUjr 


PERIOD  III. 
At  what  time  does  this  Period  bepn? 
When  does  it  terminate  ？   What  event  marks 
its  eoauDeacement  7  What  its  concUuion  ？ 


admi 


CHAPTER  I. 
What  south-western  temtorr  petitioned  for 
Imiflsion  into  the  Union  ？  What  restrictioB 
-was  proposed  in  the  bill  ？  What  other  terri- 
tory asked  to  be  admiUed  ？  Were  the  ques- 
tiont  considered  teparately?  How  wen  the 
pKtiei  fimned  on  this  Question  ？  What 
the  aignments  animt  tne  restriction  ？ 
in  fKwar  of  it?  what  compromise  w 
to?  Was  Maine  admitted 
un  reriTod  the  question  of 
iw  was  the  matter  finally  disposed  of?  In 
■  Mr.  Monroe  re-elected  ？  What 
tfie  number  of  inhabittnts  in  1820  ？  How 
gr  were  slaTesT 

Vho  WM  •ppointedgovenior  of  Plorida? 
chief-justice?  Who  was  tiM  Spanish 
What  eauaed  a  difference 
kyrenior  Jackson  ？  Whal 
does  GoTenor  Jackson  adopt  ？ ， 
UTM  aAinat  the  press  ？  How  is  FkmdA  di- 
▼ided  f  What  act  did  oongren  put  T  Wu 
Goremor  Jackion  r»-appoiiited  ？ 
of  oonmeree  was  made  in  1( 
troobled  the  commeree  of  the  West  Indies? 
What  was  done  to  protect  it?  Wha  -was 
appointed  to  oonmuuia  the  American  aqoad- 
ron? 

To  what  did  Pretident  Monroe  inrite  the 
attention  of  the  American  congress  7  What 
facts  did  he  state?  What  action  was  had  ？ 
To  whftt  goTemmeiMi  were  miniaten  appoint- 
ed?   In  what  year! 

<Ji^l  iKey  authorize  ？   What  is  said  of  the 
dition  of  the  manufactures  from  1616  to  16247 

On  what  ground  was  it  ad， 
f&Bt  wu  conceded? 


CHAPTER  U. 
By  whom  was  GeMzal  La  Fayette,  invited 
to  TiBit  Ameiiea?  On  what  day  did  he  ar- 
New  York?  How  wu  he  nc  " 
demoDStntioiM  were  made  of 】 
i  rennl?  How  was  he  reoeired  at  ] 
ton?   Wbat  oiker  tectioas  of  tbe  oi 

What  act  of  congren  testified  the  national 
mtitude  ？  Whal  mte  did  he  teke  from 
WMhinstoin,  axidwhaCpoftwiMoftfafifloaatnr 
did  Iw  Visit  T  1a  what  ship  did  be  ratum  to 
Fnnce?  What  is  nid  of  Mrlfauoe's  ad- 
What  impoitant  ercnts  cha^ 

h? 

ioj  cndidites  appeamd  in  the  ieU 
for  eke  presidency  f   Who  weie  they?  Was 
of  them  chowa  bgr  the  peopk  I  Wktt 
tbe  conttstution  pi 
Who  w 
itativea  T 
mark 
tj  of 

18257 

the  4th  of  Jdly,  1626  T 
July,  1827? 

is  said  of  frec-i 
Bnt  1 
―  oommitt< 
effect 一  did  they  produce  on  the  public 


tbe  exciteiD«nt  acainst  ] 
outrages  wer*  committed  o 


IT  What  committee  of  inT< 
r  the  lei 


was 

did  they 
ition  did 
Whit 


appointed  by  t 

report?  To  what  ^ 
the  abduction  of  Slargan  nve'  lise  ？ 
id  oif  "  making  politicaT capitel  7" 
luit  national  question  a^ain  agitated  tbe 
public  mind?  Wm  a  new  tariff  tow  fioaliy 
" What  effect  did  it  produce  in  dit* 
of  the  country  ？  To  triiat  par- 
it  give  riae  in  South  CuoUna  ？  To 
lebratod  speeches  in  congreH  r  What 
Indian  war  broke  out  in  1832  ？  What  new 
diwwe  made  iu  afyeanmce  this  yeairT  Where 
did  it  fint  show  itself?  Wbat  was  its  pro- 
fjntm  And  character  7 

Who  was  ordered  toccA^  the  trom  on 
the  sea-ooast,  and  conduct  the  Bkck  Hawk 
Hmt  sufferings  afflict  the  umy  T  At 
\t  »  the  Black  Hawk  wv  doMsd? 
is  done  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  ton? 
did  the  second  ixutngantioa  of  Oeh^nl 
Jickaon  take  place? 

What  convention  -was  held  iit  Columbia, 
South  Cwolioa,  in  Norember,  1838?  What 
ordinance  did  tfaiB  conT«ntkm  poaaf  What 
did  it  declare  in  regard  to  the  tariff  laws  ？ 
What  in  ngud  lo  its  own  offioera?  What 
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[ef  What  other  expedients  did  the 
recommend?  What  was  contended 
_  liniBtmtion  as  neeessaiy  to  insare 

wonted  prosperity  ？  What  was  one  of  the 
of  the  I 


mam  causes 
York?  Describe 
When  did  it  occur? 
ings,  and  how  much 
At 


was 

y  distress  in  New 
fire  and  its  effects? 
t  number  of  build- 


t  what  time  did 
payments  T  What  im】 
place  in  Canada  7 


were  CODS' 
resume 
！ ment 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Idbrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


